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MACULLAR,  PARKER,  &  COMPANY, 

✓•^  V^y/       No.  400  Washington  Street/ 

^  '         r^^  -    <  boston, 

\/--  Manufacturers  and  Retailers  ok 

First-Class  Clothing 

FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR. 


'T'/'lSITORS    AT   OUR   STORE   WILL  FIND   A  SATISFACTORY  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR   CUSTOM  WORK    IN  OUR    STOCK  OF  READY-MADE   ARTICLES,  AS, 
DURING   OUR   BUSINESS    EXPERIENCE   OF  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS,  WE   HAVE  | 
CONSTANTLY   AIMED   TO    PRODUCE   THE    BEST   CLASS    OF    WORK    IN    THIS  | 
LINE  THAT  COULD  BE  MADE.      TlIE  A'n'ENTION  OF  THOSE  WHO  APPRECI-  | 
ATE  THOROUGH  WORKMANSHIP  AND  RELIABLE   FABRICS   FROM  THE   BEST  ! 
MILLS  IN  THE  WORLD  —  AND  WHO  ARE  WILLING   TO  PAY  PROPER   PRICES  | 
FOR  THE  GRADE  OF  GOODS  THAT  WE  SELL — IS  DIRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT 
SEASONABLE  AND  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  UPON  OUR  COUNTERS. 

In  ADDITION  -TO  THE   USUAL  LINES   OF   OVERCOATS,  WALKING 

AND  BUSINESS   SUITS,  m  the  best  grades  of  imported  and 

OTHER  WOOLLENS,  WE  ALSO  HAVE  ELEGANT  DRESS  SUITS   (OR  SINGLE 
garments),  ready  for  IMMEDIATE  SELECTION  AND  USE. 


CUSTOM  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  DEPARTMENT,  ORDERS  ARE  TAKEN  FOR  GARMENTS  TO  BE 
MADE  TO  MEASURE,  AND  PURCHASERS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  MAKE  THEIR 
SELEC'TrONS  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEbT  STOCKS  OF  FINE  \/OOLLEN 
PIECJ-:  (iOODS  EVER  OFFERED  TO  RETAIL  BUYERS. 

Iv  OUR  Furnishing  Goods  Department  the  best  WHITE 
SHi:;']'S  are  made  to  measure  at  short  nouce. 
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In  Shirts,  Collars,  Cravats,  Gloves,  tonstaiilly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order  in  tlie 
most  tlioroui^li  and  elegant  niannci. 

,  .  ,  ^pecIaPfie/ 

In  English  Rugs,  Shawls,  and  Carriage  Wraps;  English  Bath  Wraps  and 
Towels;  House  and  Office  Coats;  Long  English  Dressing  Gowns;  Smok- 
ing or  Dressing  Jackets;  English  Waterproof  Coats,  for  Street  and  Drivnu, ; 
Pajamas,  or  East  India  Slceiilnfj,-Sliirls,  and  Long  Night-Shirts,  made  from  l)<-.t 
ICnulisli  Flannels,  Coltun  and  Silk,  for  St..Mmers,  SJeepi m;-( "ar,  Vathting  or  Hunlini;; 
Travelling  and  Smoking  Caps;   Cotton  and  Silk  N i;^;ht-Caps. 

RoLje/  J^roA.,  Mer^'/  ©uffifferx^), 

No.  /'  Summer  Ctrcct,    :       :       :       :       :    Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


DRESSES 
DYED 

WITHOUT  RIPPING. 


r-rn^  CLOTHING 


Oleansed  and  Pressed 
TO  EQUAL  NEW, 


riNEST  WORK  m  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Lewando's  French  Dye  House, 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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STANDARD  COLUMBIA. 

'11. c  u.c  of  ll.e  liicvclc  nr  Tiievelc  li.i-.  1:  .  ,„,!.■  a  .„  c.:s' It v  to  liolh' 
l.Rlies  ,iM.I  cfiulciuun  who  %v..iil(l  svek  llio  lull  froeduin  ;nul  j-vnus  rNliil-, 
araiioii  of  ilic  i)|.rii  .lii'.  I'm  l)u^inL^.s  or  plL-.isuro  Uil-si:  iii.i,,I|!iks  y  'wc 
transit  with  the  must  lu-allhy  and  (.-njuyaljli;  of  cxiTLisc.  Tin  \  "\>- 
iilaiity  (if  tlic  L()litM.!(ia  nhuliims  is  duL'  ti.  'llu-  fact  llial  liicy  aic  niaiL- 
of  llic  lifst  iiiatL-iial,  liy  tin.'  must  i-kilh-d  wmkineii,  and  aix-  iinsuiiiasscd 
fn|-  siamlnicsv,  iL-lialiiiit v,  kcauly,  casings,  iif  ijiupidsion,  and  i^ciuTal 
cciuifdi  t  ill  Lisini;.  I'uiv  liascis  tauuiit  ficc  at  the  Ki(lin;j,-Sclu>()l  on  liie 
pixiniscb.     llhislialcil  (j(>  l)aL;ci.;  CataloL^iio  sunt  for  j-tcnt  .stamp. 

The  Pope  Mtg  Co. 

597  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Neiv  liJngJand 
■  Miittial 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Of  Boston, 

Assets  $u;,4:i2,isi.sr> 

LiahilUies   i:i,S(i4,SSU.(i'i 

Totdl  SiU'i^his     .      .      .      .      .  $i,r>(i7,^iy'^'2'i 

l*olU  ies  issued  utufer  tlie  Iy(nrs  of  M((ssneli  usetts^ 
icftieh  j)i'ori(/e :  — 

l.sf.  —  TItat  no  piflirif  s/uill  hvvonn'  f'in-/'ci  tnf  or  voitl  fin'  n<tn-}>a  t/- 
meiit  a/'  pre  HI  I  ti  III ,   uj'tvr  ilir  j>oi/ni<Ht  of'  'l'}\'<>  Ainimil   I' ri' in  in  ins. 

.  —  Tlut  t  in  (Irj'anlt  of  jin  ;/in<n  f  of  n  n  >/  siil>.si(iinn  t  jtvtin  i  n  in  ,  the 
jtolici/  nhnll  be  hindiinj  njion  tin-  Coin  im  n  1/  for  a  {Ivfinilc  ninonnt 
of  jiniil-nji  i  nsn  i<i  live  n'it/tont  fnrtlnr  n  et/oi  i  a  t  ion  ,  s  ( i  jni  l<i  t  ion  ,  or 
iiofi/ieiifion  . 

:Ul .  -  iliiit  n  i(e/inite  i'nsJi  Sniriinlrr  I'nfne  nhnll  he.  paid,  ivlirie 
n    rtiliii  (fise/ui  ri/e  eon   he   ininle  hij  nil   I  he.  jniities   in  interest. 

DisfrihiifHMts  of  St(rj)ftts  are  ni<ule  <ni nunll i/^  and 
thi-  eitudifhtns  in  reijitrd  to  liniifs  of  tuside nee  and 
fearel  are  of  the  most  lihertd  elm raete r. 

jii:\f.  i\  ST/:  f  i:.\s,       josei'U  m.  <j i i:/:/:xs, 

I'rt  siih  nl.  Si  eretnrij. 
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*  UNITING  ^BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY  *  1^^% 

likBRAM  FRENCH&IM 

'      ;rs<3-<?l'^3  fWNiyilH  ST  -BOSTON-    ^  4 


J'-'^"'  .S'tv  /'itf^n  2j  I  it  mi         c>/  this  boolc. 


HARVEY  0.  PARKER. 


JOSEPH  H.  BECKM^N. 


EDWARD  O.  PUNCHARD. 


HflRVEY  D,  Pkrker  &  Co, 


"v;.  - '  European  Plan; 

School  Street,  ^ 


Opposite  City  Hhli 


BOST 


spfxlfll  attention  given  to  private  dinner  -  parties  and 
Wedding  F^eceptions. 


^  opdar),  •  U\aps\')  •  ^  •  Go. 

*  Dry  •  Soocls.  *    .   • ■ . ' , 

Pipcsl 'aQcl  ■  n-)osl^''anracli\?c  •  assorln^ci^I^'ol''' Liuropccir)  •  (ai)el 
^rr)cricai)  •  Rabrics  •  lo-Lc  •  [ouqcI  ■  iq  •  ll^e  •  couqiry. 

'Special  •  JDargaiQS  •  Ji)"~|orIy -- six  ■  clislir)cl~cir)cl  •  scparale 
DGpar{iT)ci;)Is,  ■  con^prisiQcj  •  Suils,  •  Cloal^s,  •  Sl^aWls,  •  |3lacl^ 
S1II5S,  •  Colored  •  Sill<is,  •  Salins  •  ^  ■  oocls, 
Golorcd  •  Dress  ■  Goods,  •  \A/oolcos,  •  Sn)all  •  Xkl arcs,  •  Clndcr-- 
vu^ceir,  •  l^osicry,  •  Glov'cs,  -  Ger)fs'  •  Rurr)isl^incj  •  Goods,  •  |3uf» 
lorjs,  •  Qrr)Lrcljas,  •  J^arasols,  •  orslcd  •  Goods,  •  |"]an-)Lurqs 
ar)d  •  \A/l)ifc  Goods,  •  17  rn^cjcs  •  •  Dress  ■  ^rirr)n-)ir)CjS,  ■  |"1  ar)d-- 
l^ercl)iG[s,  ■  Lace  •  Goods,  •  Collars  ^  •  Cu[js,  •  Ladies'  •  ^ics, 
I^iL)Lor)S,  •  Colloris,  •  hiQens,  •  ar)oels,  •  f3lanl<,cls  •  ^  •  Quills, 
|Prir)fs,  •  Llninc|S,  .mil  ir)cry,  ■  Ladies'  •  Qoderw'ear,  •  Iofai)Is' 
VA/car,  •  Carpels,  •  CI  pl)ol  sle  ry ,  •  |3oys'  •  Cloll^ing,  •  pisses' 
Cloll,  ir)c^,  •  Furs.  ■  [3oolss,  •  Pancy  ■  Goods,  •  Pacjs,  •  Sla 1 16 qc  ry, 
fo.lel./lrlieles,.U/  rappers,  •  ^cxrJdry,  ■  Siloes,  •  Ln^Lroidcry 
Goods. 

*  Jordan,  •  IT^arsl]  •     ' Co. 

*\A/asl)iQcjIoi-)  •  <^ind  ■  ^v/*©!)  •  Slreels, 
..  |3osl6i),  ^uss. 
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nrhc  o  )!/  Rfbtciurant  \vl,cre  Frciith  Cookini;  is  made  a  ^I)^:ci.lIly  Oy.Mcr  and  Lunch  counter  for 
pronipt  iciv  if,'  .  1-argc  Dinini;-Rooms  for  ladies  and  genilcnicu.l  rnvaii  rooiiii  lor  Dinner  or  Supped 
Parties.    Oi^eri  daily  till  la  o'clock,  p.st. 

Mr.  ().  er  calls  sntcial  attention  to  bis  large  stock  of  Wines  sclrctcd  by  liimsclf,  in  FiancciXTlicy 
;trc  recomi.i  .ndcd  by  Physicians  as  pure  and  wholesome,  and  ate  sold  Wholesale  or  Rtiall  at  fair  pfi;:5j 
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Solid  Companies.                       Fair  Dealing. 

Insurance  /I^ency^^K^ 

j  / 

1  . 

1  ■  • 

•  i 

i. 

Companies  Represented: 

i 

i- 
,  i 

1 

■.  1 
1,  - 

IMPERIAL  FIRE   .....       of  London,  Eng. 

ORIENT   FIRE  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

REASSURANCES  GENERALES            of  Paris,  France 
CITY  OF  LONDON   FIRE                        of  London,  Eng. 
FIRE  ASSOCIATION    ....       of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
NIAGARA   FIRE  of  New  York. 

1 

Also,  best  attention  to  every  detail  of  Fire  Insurance,  Brokerage, 
and  Agency  Business. 

Copyright,  1883, 
By   M(JSES  king. 
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RAND,  AVERY,  AND  COMi'ANY, 
BOSTON. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  scope  of  this  little  work  is  so  concisely  stated  in  the  very  flatter- 
ing opening  paragraphs  of  the  Introductory  Chapter,  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  that,  happily  for  both  reader  and  editor,  an  ex- 
planatory preface  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  thorough  and  accurate.  The 
full  significance  of  the  comprehensive  title  chosen  for  it  has  also  been 
constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  its  more  than  twelve  hundred 
topics,  as  well  as  in  their  selection  and  arrangement.  The  effort  has  been 
not  to  prepare  a  guide-book  simply,  nor  yet  a  liand-book  conveniently 
arranged ;  but  to  furnish  as  complete  and  trustworthy  information  as  is 
possible  of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  Boston  of  to-day, —  a  guide-book, 
hand-book,  and  condensed  history  of  the  city,  its  noteworthy  institutions, 
its  many  organizations,  —  charitable,  benevolent,  literary,  and  social,  —  its 
religious  denominations  and  churches,  and  its  varied  and  most  interest- 
ing features :  all  in  one  compact  volume.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  book  will  be  found  free  of  errors,  or  perfect  in  its  scheme  ;  fpr,  vvith 
all  tiie  care  that  it  is  possible  to  exercise  in  its  composition,  absolute 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  statement  cannot  be  secured  in  a  work  of 
this  nature.  But  it  is  trusted  that  the  inaccuracies  will  prove  to  be  few, 
and  the  excellences  many.  As  the  publisher  and  editor  hope  to  make  of 
"  King's  Dictionary  of  Boston  "  a  standard  work,  and  careful  and  thor- 
ough revision  of  it  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  with  necessary 
changes  and  additions,  ihcy  will  be  glad  to  have  inaccuracies  pointed 
out  to  them,  and.  will  welcome  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  book. 

I'he  editor  desires  farther  to  say,  that  no  statement,  indorsement,  or 
recommendation  whatever  in  this  book  lias  been  influenced  by  adver- 
tisers.   No  payment  has  been  received  in  any  way,  or  will  be  received, 
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for  the  mention  in  it  of  a  single  name,  reference  to  any  firm,  company, 
organization,  or  institution,  private  or  public,  or  any  enterprise  whatso- 
ever. The  text  of  tlie  book  from  beginning  to  end  is  absolutely  free 
from  advertising  matter;  and  not  one  word  of  it  has  been  influenced, 
even  indirectly,  by  advertisers  or  advertising.  The  advertising  matter 
between  these  covers  will  be  found  exclusively  in  its  proper  j;lace,  —  in 
the  extra  advertising  pages,  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  book. 

Among  the  works  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  are 
the  new  and  impressive  "j\lemorial  History  of  Boston;"  the  admirable 
books  of  the  Messrs.  Drake,  —  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  But- 
ton," and  the  "Landmarks  of  Boston;"  Dr.  Sliurtleff's  "A  Mistorical 
and  Topographical  De.scri[jtiou  of  Boston;"  Boring's  ''Hundred  Boston 
Orators;"  hTothingliam's  '' Bife  and  'l  imes  of  Joseph  Warren  ;  "  Sum- 
ner's "  History  of  East  Boston  ;  "  Boote's  "  History  of  King's  Chapel;  " 
Edward  H.  Howard's  valuable  and  interesting  "  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;"  the  serviceal^le  little  book  known  as  the  Directory  of 
Charities;"  M.  F.  Sweetser's  "King's  Handbook  of  fJoston  Idarbor;" 
and  the  noteworthy  books  of  records  and  statistics  issued  from  time 
to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Beside  these  and 
many  others,  a  large  number  of  histories  of  the  various  leading  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  and  the  latest  annual  reports  of  many  organizations  and 
societies-,  have  been  consulted  and  liberally  utilized.  The  editor  has 
also  been  favored  by  the  generous  and  most  intelligent  assistance  of  all 
to  whom  he  has  applied  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  for  information,  contributions,  and  help  in  verifying  statements. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  rough  sheets  of  "  King's  Dictionary  of  Boston  "  were  put  into  my 
hands  before  publication,  witli  the  request  -that  I  woulil  wrile  an  Intro- 
duction to  it.  The  elastic  condition  was  added,  tliat  in  length  it  might 
be  of  one  page,  or  of  a  hundred.  After  having  carefully  looked  through 
the  volume,  with  approval  of  the  plan  and  of  the  fidelity  and  thorough- 
ness of  its  execution,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  did  not  need  an  introduc- 
tion, but  might  equally  well  present  and  commend  itself.  It  will,  how- 
over,  admit  of  an  introduction  of  a  sort  and  for  a  purpose  which  may 
soon  be  stated. 

The  first  impression,  doubtless,  which  the  book  will  make  upon  one 
who  takes  it  in  hand,  will  be  of  ihe  abundance  of  the  material  which  is  to 
be  found  for  it,  and  of  the  convenience  coming  from  having  what  is  in  it 
so  methodically  disposed.  The  models  for  tlie  volume  were,  of  course, 
the  well-known  "  Dictionary  of  London  "  and  Dictionary  of  Paris." 
But  it  has  peculiar  features  of  its  own,  which  make  it  preferable  to  them 
in  method,  arrangement,  and  the  form  in  wliich  information  is  presented. 
There  are  in  it  more  than  thirteen  hulldr^Ml  tilles  of  articles,  arranging 
the  subjects  of  them  alplial)etically,  under  the  leading  word  most  likely 
to  be  turned  to  by  the  inquirer.  These  cover  all  the  local  featuies,  land- 
marks, visible  objects  of  intciest  in  the  territory;  the  government  and 
public  institutions  of  the  city  in  tlieir  various  dcjiartmcnts  ;  the  corpora- 
tions and  societies  administcicd  hen,;;  the  orgiini/alioiis  of  its  citizens, 
mercantile,  litei'ary,  cliarit.ibjc,  and  social  ;  its  chibs  and  fraternities  and 
its  reposito  ies  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  with  an  account  of  their 
athninistiM lion.  I ncidentall)'  many  lo(  al  (  ustoms,  obser\ anc(;s,  and  com- 
nieinoratioh.'-  are  recognized.  There  is  also  very  much  of  history  spiead 
through  the  pages,  witli  descrijjtions  and  statistics.    Discussion,  com- 
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ment,  and  all  irrelevant  tliemes  are  avoidctl.  Accuracy  of  statement,  with 
conciseness  and  condensation,  have  ot  necirssity  Ih.'cr  liepi  strial)'  in 
view;  and  so  the  information  is  autlientic,  SLiihcimtly  extended,  and,  as  a 
wliole,  surprisingly  [\\\\.  The  vari(.'ty  of  lieadin'j,s  inider  wiiieli  this  infor- 
mation—  most  needed  by  strangers  and  visitors  to  tlie  city  and.  indeed, 
most  welcome  to  our  own  citizens  —  is  ih'sti-ibuied,  forcibly  reminds  us  ch 
the  progress  towards  exp.ui.^ion,  enrii  hment,  :ind  even  Xo  a  shade  of  cos- 
mopolitanism, which  llie  aina/.ing  strides  of  liuman  |jr<)gress  in  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  and  the  si^ecial  inlluences  whicli  have  develoix'd  weaUli 
and  enterprise,  has  i-ealized  o\\  this  old  peninsula,  the  site  of  an  laiglish 
colony.  The  point  of  view,  therefore,  under  which  this  Dictionary  — 
though  not  needing  —  may  admit  of  an  Introtluction  is  that  of  tracing 
the  development  of  the  town  and  city,  its-  expansion,  and  its  em  iehment, 
leading  on  to  its  present  oi)ulence,  its  advanced  administration,  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  resources  and  institutions,  and  the  composition 
of  its  population. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  city  authorities  proc  ured  the  jireparation  (jf 
maps,  which  by  an  ingenious  method,  through  sh.idings,  tints,  colors,  and 
lines,  exhibited  this  territory,  first  as  divided  according  to  the  original 
"Book  of  Possessions;"  and  then  the  ixminsula,  as  the  hrst  white  set- 
tlers found  it, with  its  al)ruj)t  and  its  gradual  elevations,  iis  large  inlets 
of  sea-water,  nearly  di,\  iding  it,  its  extended  maislics,  its  inner  ba)-,  its 
broad  fringe  of  ooze  and  mud,  and  the  slender  Neck  which  attached  it 
to  the  mainland  ;  then'the  successi\'e  extensions  within  the  bounds  of  the 
oiiginal  peninsula  were  indicated,  till  what  was  once  the  nai  rowest  part  of 
the  dry  land  has  become  the  widest.  Al-m  h  of  the  original  territory'  wds 
rocky,  d'he  Common  seems  to  ha\e  been  once  well  sli-ewn  with  bowl 
ders,  used,  wlien  split,  for  the  cellar-walls  and  nnd(  r))inning  of  bnildings; 
Judge  Sewall  mentions  iii  his  Journal,  his  petition  to  the  seleclmc  n  to 
be  allowed  to  gather  some  for  tliose  ]jui  |>o^es.  The  ground  on  that  lirld 
must  have  been  very  thoi-oughly  dug  under  and  ()\-er,  whe-n  it  was  occu- 
pied l>y  lirilish  troops  during  the  siege  of  tiie  town,  who  in  the  cold  of 
the  winter  had  burrows  and  shanties  in  it  made  of  pails  of  neail\-  a  hun- 
dred W'OO  Km  houses  winch  were  demolished  for  tlie  purj-ose  of  fuel,  <ind 
from  th(:  (  a|Ji>ingainiber  for  tlie  w  liaiwes.  \ ciw  man)-  <jf  the  soldiei>, 
dying.  O''  oamixliseiises,  were  bui  ied  in  tiem  lies  in  what  is  now  tia- 
lioy  1  s ton  s t ree t  ce m etc ry . 

It  is  n(vt  certainly  known  what  proportion  of  the  buililiiigs  lir^t  erected 
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in  Boston  were  constructed  of  timber  growing  on  its  site.  Trees  were 
not  found  numerous  here  by  the  lirst-comers,  though  bushes  were  aljun- 
flant.  William  Coddington  built  the  first  brick  house  here  before  iC'SS. 
As  soon  as  it  was  found  necessary  lo  construct  piers  ur  wharves,  or  to 
form  solid  borders  to  the  territory  over  nuirsh-lands,  o)-  to  push  oul  to  deep 
water,  piles  and  timber  were  largely  drawn  from  the  harbor  islands.  I'or 
a  long  time  the  lading  of  vessels,  lloatiug  in  the  luirbor,  was  taken  to 
them  and  from  them  in  boats.  It  would  l)e  a  curious  calculation,  if  one 
could  approximate  to  it,  to  c.^tiniate  the  numljer  of  forest-trees,  which, 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  jiresent,  have  l)een  driv.en  into  the  marginal 
or  the  alluvial  soil  of  Boston,  as  solid  land  has  been  made  over  the  water 
liowage.  The  Ijack  Ba\'  alone,  if  ever  its  foundations  are  ex|)r)hed  by 
an  enormous  wash-out,  would  exhibit  vast  gixnip  >  of  these  trees,  like  a 
gigantic  caneljrake.  d'hese,  covered  with  granite  from  the  blowing-up  of 
our  quarries  and  from  Cape  Ann,  and  with  sand  and  gravel  from  hills  a 
score  of  miles  inland,  are  no  unfit  illustration  of  the  conditions  by  which 
a  foot-hold  has  been  secured  on  tlie  })eninsula.  The  cansewa3'S  and 
bridges,  running  in  every  direction,  show  other  conditions  of  enlarge- 
ment. Many  persons  who,  in  the  present  year,  occasionally  stand  on 
the  beautiful  heights  of  South  Boston  and  the  promontory  of  Winthrop, 
with  East  Boston,  express  or  feel  wonder  or  regret  that  those  sites  had 
not  been  earlier  turned  to  better  account. 

Though  there  were  very  early  corn  and  hay  lields,  and  later  many 
orchards  and  fine  gardens,  as  well  as  cow  and  sheep  i)astures,  on  this 
peninsula,  the  first  generation  of  its  richer  occu]3ants  found  it  necess  iry 
to  have  their  farm-lands  outside  of  it.  Winnisimmet  (now  Clielsea)  and 
Brainlree  were  sul)stantiall\-  anm-xed  to  Boston  as  its  fairn-lands.  As 
the  Indian  name  of  the  jjeninsula,  Shawmul,  means  "fiesli  oi'  li\ing 
springs,"  and  as  the  colonists  exchanged  their  first  settlement  at  (  harles- 
towii  to  plant  here  for  the  sake  of  these  springs,  thc)'  were  well  favored 
with  water.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  fountains  gave  the  name  to 
Spring  Lane,  and  still  flows  irrepressibly  untler  our  post-olfice. 

In  the  growth  and  devcloimient  of  Boston,  the  ])ioblem  has  ])resenled 
itself:  l"o  what  extent,  and  on  what  conditions,  may  one  gi.  lu'ialiou 
rightl)'  ;md  wise!)'  binde'a  thijse  wliich  are  to  lollow  il  b)  a  debt  ini  nrred 
tor  some  c  ■ tly  enterpi  ise  for  the  i)ublif  good  ?  It  has  been  onl\-  in  cpiite 
recent  yeni  s  that  this  question  has  been  pressed  wilh  much  sti  ingency, 
opening  i.;  i.hc  discussion  of  it  strong  variances  of  opinion.    la  our 
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early,  simple,  frugal,  and,  it  must  be  added,  our  hardest  times,  there  had 
been  no  occasion  to  raise  the  question;  and,  had  it  been  raised,  it  would 
have  been  summarily  disi)osed  ol.  Very  impressive  to  us  is  the  reminder 
that  the  first  occuijants  and  sulxlucrs  of  this  soil,  the*  first  to  turn  it  to 
the  uses  of  civilized  lite,  with  dwellings  and  lorlilications,  higlnvays, 
meetingdiouses,  schoolhouses,  granaries,  water-conduits,  and  tire  ai)para- 
tus,  thoroughly  followed  the  rule  '"to  pay  as  yun  go."  And  Ihe  exaction  i 
was  often  a  severe  one.  It  never  occurred  to  any  magistrate  to  suggest,  i 
"  Our  clnldren  are  to  have  the  beueiit  of  this  :  why  not  leave  it  for  them 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  expense?"'  Theie  was  no  chance  for  "  bloatefl 
bondholders"  then.  When,  six  years  aftci- the  settlement,  tlie  pro])Osi- 
tion  was  approved  for  founding  ■  a  college,  "the  country-rale,"  or  tax  for 
the  current  year,  was  at  once  doubled.-  Military  expenses  are  always  . 
the  costliest,  and  are  regai'ded  as  most  closely  involving  tlie  welfare  of 
posterity.  But  year  by  3  ear,  in  their  warfare  with  the  savages,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Boston  resolutely  paid  their  way,  hlling  and  clearing  their 
scanty  exchecjuer;  and  it  was  not  till  the  struggle  was  com|)licated  with, 
and  made  insupportable  by,  the  cash  resources  of  the  i^eople,  on  account 
of  burdensome  war  with  the  French,  that  we  he  ar  any  thing  ot  a  funded 
debt  and  of  jjaper  money. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  maintain  that  this  good  exam};le,  both 
as  a  matter  of  ol)ligatit)n  and  of  expediency,  should  have  been  imitated 
down  to  and  in  our  own  times;  tiiat  no  outlay  should  have  been  made 
for  anv  improvernent"that  was  not  paid  for  3-ear  by  )ear,  and  thai  then 
we  should  own  what  we  possess.  I'ossibly  some  nearer  apjiroacli  might 
liave  been  made  towards  realizing  this  conchiion.  Hut  then  our  cit)- 
would  liave  worn  (piite  a  different  asjjcct,  nnd  life  in  it  would  ha\e  pre- 
sented quite  different  experiences.  Doubtless  the  cxlravng.iuce  of  pul-)- 
lie  outla)s  on  the  basis  of  funded  del)ls  hns  nnich  to  do  with  encouraging 
private  indulgence  and  recldessness  (»f  exi)ense,  as  so  man\'  indi\'iduals 
pledge  their  expected  future  incomes  to  make  the  jjiesent  more  enjoyable 
to  them.  Yet  it  may  well  b''  (piestioucd,  whether  the  rigid  rule  of  eco- 
nomical proceeding  ^s  hic  h  has  been  stated  is  reasonabi)'  appiie  d)h.'  to  a 
cornrnu  lilylike  our  own.  y\  ])ar(,'nt  may  lea\'e  to  his  children  an  uiieiu  um- 
bered i  , 'leritance.  A  son  is  under  an  oblii;ati<ai  {o  p  i)'  his  lailua',!  iiebt> 
if  he  re'  e.ves  the;  means  from  his  lather's  estate.  l)Ul  can  those-  who  are 
born  Ik  ir.  into  the  prestnit  genrralion  leasonabl)  ex|)ect  to  entei'  upon  a 
heritag:  >o  different  from  that  of  their  faUiers,  in  the  sum  of  all  the 
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conditions  which  have  changed  the  rougii  wilderness  into  all  the  aspects, 
conveniences,  and  resources  of  a  highly  advanced  civilization,  and  this 
without  cost  to  themselves?  We  might  imagine  this  case,  whicli,  how- 
ever, in  its  analogies,  comes  close  to  tlie  reality  :  W^c  n"ia\'  suj^ixj.se  the 
torests,  for  the  supply  of  fuel  lor  our  winters,  to  have  been  wholly  ex- 
hausted fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Then  it  may  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  concerned,  that  there  were  inexhausliblL-  beds  of  ccjal  in 
the  bowels  of  a  mountain,  which,  however,  could  be  pierced  and  [icne- 
irated,  and  made  to  yield  their  treasures,  only  Ij)'  an  enorm(.)Us  ex[)ense, 
utterly  beyond  the  resources  of  those  living  at  the  tiiue  to  meet.  An 
arrangement  is  therefore  made,  by  which  the  enleriJi  isc  is  eftecled;  in- 
vi/lving  as  a  consecjuencc  the  obligation,  th.il,  for  each  ton  of  the  coal 
offered  to  the  use  of  a  subsecpient  generation,  an  assessnieut  shall  be 
paid  answering  to  a  pro|joruonate  share  of  the  original  cost  of  opening 
(jr  working  the  mine.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  Ijasis  of  all  legiii- 
mate  fmided  civic  debts,  the  annual  burden  of  wldch  is  to  lie  boine  l)y 
th.ose  who  accede  to  the  benefits  purchased  by  them.  Part.nts  fmd  at 
their  use  costly  school-edifices  erected  for  their  children,  cpiite  supe- 
rior to  those  in  which  they  received  their  own  educati(m.  Instead  of 
dei)ending  upon  dried  or  polluted  wells  for  the  household  water,  the 
families  draw  their  su])plies  from  pure  streams  ui  distant  lakes  and  \'al- 
leys.  An  expensive  fire-apparatus  is  at  hand,  adding  value  and  secui-ity 
to  evcr\  one's  propert)'.  Streets  are  graded  and  w  idened  o\'er  hills  and 
thiough  nairow  lanes,  to  accommodate  the  l.)usy  ti'afiic  and  intei  course  l)y 
which  we  have  the  means  of  living,  and  many  a])iilianccs  of  comfort. 
Kefuges  are  provided  for  the  p(jor  and  unfortunate,  steadil)'  increasing  in 
numbers  with  the  quick  prosperity  of  a  cit)-.  h'or  all  these  and  many 
other  reliefs  and  facilities  to  which  we  accede  al)0ve  the  rude  and  un- 
comfortable conditions  of  life  for  oui  progenitors,  ecjuity  and  i  onnuon 
obligation  may  well  reccmcile  us  to  the  Ijearing  of  an  annual  burden. 
The  heaviest  outlay  for  annual  and  permanent  taxation  has  been  incurred 
in  Boston  for  extending  local  teri'itor)  on  the  original  peninsula,  foi' 
grading  its  broken  and  irre'gular  surface,  and  foi  o[jening  and  widening 
its  highwajs.  Some  among  us  lia\'c  laid  u])  a  grudge  against  tin:  fatheis 
for  allowin  ^  their  cattle  to  be  the  original  laye'isout  (A  the  streets.  Yet 
we  shoLilc  not  be  iriconsiderale  of  the  fact,  th.ii,  thou;;h  oui-  thorough- 
fares are  (  rooked  and  narrow,  probabl v',  through  (air  slant-cuts,  lanes, 
and  foot-passages,  a  lai'ger  ])rr)portion  ul   our  valuable  land-smlace  is 
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available  for  going  from  place  to  place,  especially  for  thof;e  to  the  manner 
born,  than  in  any  other  old  niuniciixility  in  the  country,  esj)ecially  the  cities 
which  are  dividccl  into  sc[uares  and  blocks  with  tlie  stiff  uniformity  of  a 
checker-board.  When  tliuse  in  Boston  wlio  arc  now  old  men  were  boys, 
if  they  were  asked  by  a  stranger  in  the  streets  to  direct  liini  to  any 
place,  it  was  generally  found  more  o )nvLi"iient,  it  one  could  possibly  spare 
tlie  time,  to  accomjxany  him  to  it  by  short-cut.'.,  than  to  direct  him.  I'roba- 
Ijly  more  money  and  labor  have  been  sjx.nl  u})on  the  territO)  ial  surface  of 
Boston,  than  upon  the  surfaces  ol  all  the  other  old  cities  of  the  Union. 
Until  New  \'ork  mounted  up  to  the  region  of  the  Central  I'ark,  it  had 
incuricd  but  c<jniparatively  trifling  exjjcnse  in  reduciiig  and  lilling  its 
surface,  except  in  hlling  up  the  i)ond  where  now  stand  the  'I"(jivil)s/'  and 
in  extending  its  marginal  piers.  l'hiladeli)hia  recpiired  scarce  .in\'  grad- 
ing. Baltimore  had  a  more  broken  surface  than  Boston;  but  it  lias  been, 
in  the  main,  left  to  nature.  Chicago,  it  is  true,  performed  a  great  feat 
in  raising  tlie  level  of  nvuch  of  its  original  and  most  valualde  territory. 
But  when  one  considers  the  enoiinous  (;.\pense  lavished  iu  Boston  in 
straightening  and  wielening  and  opening  tlioroughfares,  where  real  pio|)- 
erty  has  become  immensely  valuable,  notwithstanding  tlie  partial  relief 
afforded  Ijy  assessments  for  "betterments,"  he  can  hardly  den\'  the  sug- 
gestion, that  it  might  have  been  wiser  for  tlie  authorities,  just  pi"e\.  ious  to 
the  adoption  of  the  city  regimen,  to  ha\  e  taken,  at  tlie  then  fair  appraise- 
ment, every  man's  real_  estate;  to  have?  razed  most  of  the  edillces  ;  to  have 
laid  out  sites  for  all  public  buildings,  and  all  needed  highways,  as  if  on 
virgin  soil;  and  then  to  have  sold  the  l  emaining  lots  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  auction.    Perhaps  the  de\ice  would  have  been  a  profit. d)le  one. 

Our  city  officials  are  kept  in  a  state  of  ronlinu.d  distraction  between 
the  vehement  ap])eals  to  diem  to  advance  ini] noveiiK  lit:,  lor  the  benefil 
of  die  |)e(ii.jle,"  and  the  ^roanings  of  the  ta.\-pa\'ers  —  i.e.,  those  v.'ho 
return  money  directly  into  the  city  lreasur\  under  llie  iiuaeasing  assess- 
ments. As  it  is  proverbially  said  ol  llarvaid  Colli'.;e,  that  e\'er\'  gilt  to  it 
only  makes  it  poorer:  so  it  mav  be  said  ol  our  that  niunilit  ent  favors 
done  it  b)-  private  benclactois  liivolei'  it  in  iiu  reased  e.\])en(litni:es.  A 
Boston  b'ly  who  becomes  an  alihient  l.ondon  banker  starts  in  it  .a  Bublic 
Librar\-,  ;  nd  very  :,ooii  the  annual  chai  se  ol  cijnducling  i(  triples  in  amount 
the  ori^'^ia  d  gift.  1 1  is  t In ai- hi  absnlutt'l)' ad\-i>  ible  to  resciu^  what  ma)' 
be  a  sigi  d/  j)ublie  s([U,ue  Irom  ollu;r  uses:  aliultors  contiibute  a  portion 
of  the  pu;  (  has^-money,  and  the  city  then  assumes  the  lion's  sh:ne  with 
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the  charge  of  its  annual  care  aiul  aclornincnt.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
it  not  impracticable,  to  draw  tlie  line  between  legitimate  and  reasonable 
public  outlays,  and  those  which  may  be  pronounced  unwise  and  l>e\<)rid 
the  range  of  niunicipal  privilege  and  obligatiDn.  ['<itri()lism  calls  for  the 
spending  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  Jnly  4  and  otlier  hohikiys,  in  games 
and  amusements  from  the  city  treasury  ;  and  the  plea  is,  that  the  money 
comes  back  to  tlie  city  from  tiiose  who  crcjwtl  intt^  it:  while  so  man)' 
I'ebidents  run  a\va)-  from  the  uoi>,t;,  and  sa\  that  tlie  only  })rorit  acc  rues  113 
ihe  trafhckers  in  ])canuts  and  ice.>.  A  suiu  ol  mc)nc\-  is  appiopridted  to 
cntci  tain  a  distinguiblied  visitor  :  the  growler^  cumjjkun  lh.it  it  is-si)ent 
in  jimheting  by  the  city  fathers  and  their  fa\-oriles.  A  system  of  Irce 
(.()ncerts  and  i:iublic  p  iiks  is  ch'\a>ed  :  and  objections  are  raised  ihat  they 
risk  the  increase  of  immor.dities,  and  (h-iii,ind  a  kii-gc;r  jjolice-force,  'i  he 
reason  given  1/y  man\'  wi;altiiy  men  lor  e\'ading  city  taxes  is  that  so 
nvuch  n"ione\  is  wasted  in  tri\'ial  and  illegitimate  outlays.  Tritly  tlie  city 
onii  ials  ha\e  an  arduous  duty,  though  it  docs  not  seem  to  wear  upon 
them,  'l  lie  actual  security  of  the  city  indebtedness  is  in  the  re.il  estate 
of  the  proprietors;  for  personal  propertv  may  be  put  aside,  and  carried 
auay  in  a  tin  box.  Any  owner  of  land,  house,  and,  building  here  may' 
calculate  exactly  what  part  of  his  estate  is  mortgaged  for  the  ptilihc  debt. 
Lei  him  take  the  gross  sum  of  it,  and  divide  it  b\-  the  amount  at  which  his 
own  property  is  a]")praised  out  of  the  whole  amoimt  ol  the  city"s  valuation. 
.\ow,  as  the  whole  absohrte  security  of  the  city  debt  is  actually  foimcl  in  the 
real  estate,  can. an)-  more  wise  or  just  ata"angcment  be  made  tlian  to 
assess  the  wdiole  tax  on  that  form  of  juDpei  l)' ? 

The  conclusion  which  we  reach  is,  that  the  imposition  of  public  burdens 
by  an  entailed  indebtedness  must  alwa\'s  show  an  (^ifset  by  a  lu'oportioned 
sum  of  facilities  and  resources  going  down  willi  a  ])iil)!!r  heritage. 

Many  of  the  niurmurs  ov^.r  the  Inndm  lor  our  ci\'ic  cliaii'_;es  and 
improvements  are  as  uin-easonable  as  would  be  those  of  a  mother  as  she 
linds  it  necessary  U>  obtain  successive  enlai'gements  of  appaial  for  a 
healtlifid,  growing  boy.  i'kuh  and  all  of  our  railroad-stations  have 
been  rc;cons'nicted  rmd  enlarged  thrc-e  or  four  linu  s  to  accommodate  ex- 
panding b  isinc-ss.  'V\\c  (\\\  has  (xa'aipicd  succc'ssi \a'ly  three  halls  f(jr 
its  public  officials  arid  bu-im  ss,  and  linds  it-^c  lf  slraiteiied  for  romn  m 
its  present  c  difice.  band  owiu  i  s  and  builders  have;  to  a\Mll  tlu.in.-.elves 
of  the  lt:gMl  maxim  tliat  '-wlioevei-  owais  the  s(<il,  o'>\iis  all  the  np  to 
heaven."    bach  successive  new  device  in  the  line  of  lacilities,  resouna  s, 
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conveniences,  and  improvements,  presents  itself  to  the  eyes  and  use  of 
two  quite  different  classes  of  persons,  diyidccl  l.iy  one  or  two  score  )eurs 
in  age:  the  one  representing  those,  who,  when  a  new  project  was  under 
its  first  suggestion,  stoutly  and  indignantly  opposed  it,  predicting  disaster 
and  ruin  from  its  introduction  ;  the  other  class  of  oljservers  cannot  make 
themselves  realize  that  llic  community  was  ever  witliout  tlie  novelty,  or 
could  have  contrived  to  exist  in  the  lack  of  it.  Gas,  water,  and  street-rail- 
ways passed  through  this  ordeal,  and  now  serve  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons. An  elevated  railroad  is  at  present  under  the  ordeal.  Will  it 
prove  exceptional  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  froni  this  per})lexing  and  \'exatious  tlieme  of  cost 
and  debt,  lo  a  grateful  rccogniiion  of  what  has  gone  out  from  the  public 
treasury  to  enrich  and  enhance,  for  every  one  who  for  a  lifetime  shai  cs  it, 
the  privileges  and  attractions  of  this  heritage. 

I-^irst  of  alj,  and  above  all,  stands  the  "  Common."  Though  its  hrst 
approjjriation  —  we  ina)'  sa)',  consecration — to  the  perpetual  and  imim- 
paired  use  of  ''tin-  poo|)le  "  was  the  resuU  of  a  contention  between  our 
earliest  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements,  the  latter,  having  won  in  the 
strife,  should  resolutely  hold  the  jjrize.  Siune  of  us  who  are  Jiot  yet  aged 
remember  when  the  good  old  {oww  found  an  appreciable  porti(in  of  its 
annual  income  in  allowing  its  liouseholders,  at  a  moderate  charge,  to 
pasture  cows  upon  ils  sacred  precincts.  Eacli  of  them  —  that  is,  the 
cows,  not  the  householders  —  wore  a  stout  leallier  collar  with  a  long- 
wooden  tag  bearing  the  owner's  name.  A  fence,  wiih  wooden  posts  and 
two  rails,  enclosed  tlie  iielrl,  with  many  swinging  gates.  The  r''rog-l- ond, 
then  vei'ilably  what  ils  name  implies,  was  moie  than  three  times  its  pres- 
ent surface,  Avas  wholly  uncurbed,  and  was  trodden  around  ils  i^narshy 
circuit  \)\  the  animals  as  tlie\'  came  to  drink,  to  con.ijiose  n;Uurall\'  tlie 
mixtiire  whicli  we  now  rccei\'e  artiliciall)'.  'I'hcre  were  then  ver)-  lew 
trees  within  the  Common,  and  no  lamps  to  be  kindled  I)}'  those  whu  with 
ladders  and  their  huge  smoking  torches  of  ver)  strong-smelling  oil  went 
round  at  flusk  to  liidit  a  sirnil.ii-  kind  of  sti  ect-illinninators. 

"khe  genei'ous  offices  of  the  town  and  cit)'  ti-ea.sur\',  annuall)'  growing- 
more  lavisii,  have  goiie  in  three  piincij-al  rlirections,  besid(3.^.  to  the  high 
ways  aire  ;idy  referred  lo.  'I'hes^-  ai'e,  to  public  eflucation  on  the  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive  scale;  to  institutions  of  reliel,  l)ene\-olence, 
and  chari. ,  .  to  contributions  and  jaoxasion.-^  for  health,  amusement,  and 
happiness.     These  are  all  alike  institutions,  originated,  administered 
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and  maintained  by  public  tax,  tliough  tdcli  and  all  of  them  liave  been 
enriched  and  amplified  by  bequests,  endowments,  or  private  beneficence. 
They  are  respectively  and  adequately  cluonickd  and  described  under 
their  appropriate  heads  in  the  fi)llo\ving  jxij^es.  'I'he  reader  will  have 
much  reason  for  appreciating  and  achiiirin-^  the  conciseness,  the  good 
taste,  and  the  condensed  fulness  of  infoi'mation,  under  the  ver)'  compre- 
hensive and  very  numerous  tides  covered  l)y  these  subjeets.  '1  he  arti- 
cles are  evidently  prepared  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources, 
and  will  put  an  inquiring  or  an  interested  seeker  in  possession  oi  what 
he  is  most  desirous  of  knowing  concerning  their  subjects. 

The  best  thing  to  be  said  about  our  schools  and  our  educational 
system  is,  that  the  conlention,  discus.^ion,  and  conllict  of  opinion  con- 
stantly stirring  us  as  regards  their  conduct,  the  exijeriments  tried  iii  them, 
and  the  demands  for  i  hange  and  schemes  of  improvement,  fui  nisli  the 
evidence  that  they  are  still,  as  from  the  first,  regarded  the  foremost 
ol-iject  of  concern  among  u.-^,  and  that  no  rust  of  meanness,  apathy,  or  rou- 
tine has  gathered  about  them.  The  headings  of  many  grand  institutions 
for  the  three  inclusive  objects  of  the  city's  outlay  —  which  may  be  found 
in  the  following  pages —  suggest  an  easy  passage  to  the  consideration  of 
tiie  topic  of  the  interposition  and  lavish  contributions  of  j^rivale  nm- 
nincence  to  advance  and  complete  many  noble  works,  in  which  the 
public  treasury  can  be  drawn  upon  only  within  statutory  limits  or  reason- 
able restrictions.  The  reader  of  the  articles  in  this  I^iciionary  will  find 
his  attention  drawn  in  rapid  alternations  from  public  instilntioiiS  for 
education,  charity,  and  general  culture,  to  those  incorporated  or  asso- 
ciated institutions  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  the  same 
comprehensive  objects  beyond  the  limits  and  indirections  at  which  the 
city  treasury  has  to  leave  them,  binder  olu-  democratic  yv'V/V//t',  there  can 
be  no  distinctions  or  selections  for  patronage,  no  favoritism.  What  is 
done  for  one  must  Ijc  done  for  all.  Some  among  usjnsist  that  puiJic 
largesses  have  reached,  and  even  trespassed  beyond,  the  reasonable  and 
lawful  limits  within  which  the  civic  treasury  can  properly  oiler  its  suj)- 
port  and  fav(jrs.  There  is  a  sharp  divisiou  oi  coii\  ii  tiou  and  opiiiiou 
upon  seveial  subjects  included  in  the  matter  now  belore  us.  The  fact 
that  general  and  indiscriminate  provisions  on  the  ukjsI  conq)relicnsive 
princij)les  must  be  ukuK-  lor  our  s(  IkjoI  s)  t'ui,  in  the  v  iew  ol  luau)' 
of  our  c:ili  \  s,  involves  a  large  wa.'>le  in  the  opijoi'tiuiities  .md  meau.^  ol 
extended  (  oucation,  in  many  branches  and  .some  accMjjiijdishnients,  while 
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the  primary  essentials,  so  requisite  fur  all,  and  most  likely  to  be  uni- 
versally appreciaiecl,  arc  sligiiteti.  From  time  to  Lnnc  waim  tliscus:3iijn.s 
are  opened  in  our  journals,  in  which  the  original  elements  of  common- 
school  education  as  reccjgni/.ed  Ijy  our  colony  la\v  (jf  1646  —  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  —  are  empluibized  ab  exi.iressive  of  the  full  obliga- 
tion to  be  met  at  the  public  exijeribe.  'f'he  actiui.sition  of  these  j^rimary 
essentials  would  l;e  facilitated  to  all  of  but  the  most  ordinary  capacil)' 
through  a  supreme  regard  to  their  own  necessities  and  sclf-intei  e;-.ts  ; 
while  a  lavish  offer  of  appliances  and  lesions  in  more  ad\'anced  culture 
would  not  be  ai,)preciated,  and  would  be  wholly  wasted  for  laige  numl)ers 
of  scholar^.  CJthers,  of  libercd  and  generous  -views,  would  mahe-  the 
means  and  privileges  (;f  our  couuikju  education  most  comprehen.-,ive,  in- 
cluding music,  oratory,  art,  militar\'  ih-lll.  free  drawing,  higli  srii.Mi(  e,  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  While  this  issue  nuist  L;e  left  to  be  decided 
u]jon  the  field  on  which  it  is  discussed,  many  of  the  titles  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  will  be  gratefull)  recognized  as  leading  to  iiiJoiniation  showing 
to  what  extent  and  in  how  many  diieclions  private  mimilicence  has  taken 
up  the  provisions  lor  advanced  antl  enriched  echicaticjii  and  cultui'e  where 
the  ]jui)lic  treasur)-  has  to  leave  them.  I'hese  generally  well-endowed, 
well-furnished,  and  active  institutions — ^all  of  them  having  direct  ends  of 
education  in  view,  with  incidental  special  aims  and  heljjs  — not  onl)-  re- 
ceive, but  invite  and  attract,  a  very  large  variety  of  those  of  both  sexes 
who  desire  and  can  approjjriate  the  privileges  they  oifer.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  presentinj^- here  any  list,  suimnai  y,  or  analy.^is  of  these  insti- 
tutions, as  accjuaintance  with  them  will  be  most  pleasantly  made  as  they 
introduce  themselves  in  their  places  to  the  seeker  through  these  pages. 
Some  humor  is  indulged  when  processions  of  menibcrs  of  the  Wuiiii^  iMoi  s 
Cliristian  Association,  or  the  ]  ^y^/y/i;' .lAv/',.-  Christian  l)rnou,are  secai  to_ 
be  led  off  by,  and  hugely  conij/osed  of,  those  who  are  venerable  lor  their 
whitened  locks.  'bhe  schools  and  bancjuets  foi  newsbo\s  and  boot- 
blacks offer  very  characteristic  suggestions  in  their  attendants,  fibs 
of  young  puj/ils  invited  to  a  lurtanical  or  geological  excLU.^ion.  cjr  to  in- 
sjject  the  [irocesses  of  some  manuhicture,  wi)uld  seem  to  have  in  them 
inspiration  to  call  out  all  germs  ol  laiemt  talent.  \  sLe;;mcr\s  deck 
crowded  with  ciiildren  enjoying  a  harbor-sail,  and  a  band  of  \'oungsters 
gatliereci  f  "om  the  hot  street.-,  and  huus  \u\  "a  i(juntr}-  week,"  jileasanll} 
remind  n  ;  how  pi'i^ale  restAU'ces  fmiil.-Ji  the  nu-ans  lor  some  ol  the  be'-^t 
elenienl ,  cf  education,  mingling  with  them,  too,  a  charm  and  a  sjaril  toe; 
often  laci  ing  in  the  routine  ol  the  school.i ooui. 
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And  as  it  is  when  the  needful  hmitations  of  the  public  treasury  in  the 
in.ttter  of  education  have  bc-en  reached,  so  i.s  it  in  the  exacting-  range  of 
[>iovision  for  the  niost  cornpichensi\'e  claims  o\\  humanity  and  bcnevo- 
lence.  Public  funds  foi-  the  support  of  the  pour  ajid  tiic  relict  of  tlie 
Cijuntless  miseries  of  wanr,  disease,  and  misfortune,  must  be  distrilnited, 
indiscriminately,  impartially,  without  favoritism  or  special  consideiaiions. 
Among  the  sentiments  and  traditions  of  duty  which  have  come  down  to 
U.I  through  ancestral  descent,  is  that  of  a  tender  consideration  for  those 
who  are  spoken  of  as  "having  known  better  days.''  In  the  discussions 
liecjuently  raised  among  us,  whethei"  or  not  we  do  or  ought  to  recognize 
t  ind  and  Christianity  in  our  Constitutions,  it  must  gratif)- all,  whatever 
tlieir  creeds  and  opinions,  to  know  that  we  do  so  in  vers'  many  of  our 
1  !)r?tiiutions.  TTie  public  treasiu'y  w oultl  be  wholly  inadecjuate  to  main- 
l.iia,  sujjport,  and  administer  that  large  number  and  variety  of  special 
agencies  of  benevolence,  n-lief,  and  mere)',  the  names  and  objects  of  which 
aie  given  —  b)-  \\<.h  means  completely  and  exhaustively  —  in  the  Images 
which  follow.  ,'Vnd  if  these  institutions  did  look  to  the  jjuljlic  ireasur) 
lor  their  support,  some  of  the  more  discriminating  and  delicate  requi- 
site-, for  their  oversight,  classification,  and  dail)'  routine,  would  hardly  be 
.iv. liable.  Almost  as  serious  a  condition  as  tliat  of  being  sure  of  relief, 
sup]>t»rt,  and  wise  and  kind  treatment,  in  povert)'  or  disease,  for  very 
many  sutferers,  is  that  of  the  circinnstances,  surroundings,  and  comjjan- 
ionsiiip  under  which  they  are  to'receive  cliarity,  or  to  spend  iheir  remain- 
ing )ears.  Those  "•'who  have  known  better  days"  may  well  shrink  from 
the  repelling  associations  of  a  ijromiscuous  hos|)itcd  (jr  poorhoLise.  ^'et 
the  public  treasury  could  not  cosset  uj)  or  indulgenll}'  provide  for  groups 
of  select  favorites  of  old  men,  or  old  women,  or  children,  or  incui'al des, 
or  convalescents,  or  furidsh  artilicial  liruk^,  or  luedle-work,  or  special 
medical  oversight,  or  in  many  other  of  the  varieties  of  need  and  mislorii  iic, 
with  partial  regard  for  the  sentiments  and  sensibilities  and  the  pia  \  ious 
condition  of  life  of  the  receivers  of  its  bount\'.  '1  here  is  something 
re  >embling  a  marvellous  ingenuit)'  and  ada[)tation  in  the  lange  and  llie 
-specialties  of  the  institution-  of  charit\  aiul  nn  rc)'  taijKd  in  this  volume, 
toimded,  endowed,  and  sustained  \\holl\  b)'  jjrivate  muiiifH  emc.  The 
Association  for  I'ublic  Charities,  and  the  i\l assachuse tt s  Cema'al  llo.-.i)i- 
lal,  extend  ih  ir  ministrations  annually  to  lh(tusands  ol  obje(  is  of  their 
care;  and  W'.'  may  iollow  down  or  up  iiom  these  loimiaindieads  all  the 
lcs-,er  rills  wl.i  :h  carr)'  special  favois  to  grou[j^  ol  sulieiers  ami  to  kjuely 
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ones.  A  thorough  insjiectioii  of  the  treasurers'  books  of  all  our  muiieyed 
corporations  would  make  an  iiiiprt'ssivc;  revelation  as  to  the  amounts, 
ever  rapidly  accumulating,  of  the  lunds  held  in  perpetuity  fur  our  mani- 
fold institutions  of  charity  and  mercy. 

Several  headings  of  articles  in  the  tollowing  [xiges  piescnt  names  of 
institutions  and  societies  which  would  have  ama/.ed  and  not  have  grati- 
fied the  native  inhabitants  of  this  city  hfty  or  a  hundred  years  agu.  These 
are  suggestive  to  elder  citizens  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  changes 
in  the  character  and  quality  of  tlie  jjOpulati()n,  in  the  I'elaxation  of  old 
habits  and  principles,  and  in  ihe  cunibinali'ou,  loleiaiuly  and  peacefully, 
of  what  once  were  regarded  as  irieconcilable  eleineiits  and  inlluences, — 
both  the  causes  cuul  the  results  of  ihe  develo|)menl  and  expansion  of  our 
city.  Each  age  and  period  of  its  history  has  (jffered  matter  and  occasion 
for  anxiety  and  apprehension,  for  threatened  crises,  and  of  indications 
(to  some)  that  the  end  uas  near.  Ikit  the  catastrophe  has  been  averted. 
Nor  do  the  wise  and  trustful  see  any  lliing  in  our  horizon  which  is 
clouded  by  ill  foreboding.  Our  confidence  now  as  evei'  rests  upon  the 
equity,  the  safety,  and  the  practical  good  working,  of  tlie  principles  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves.  , 

GEORGE  E.  ELLIS. 

Boston,  May,  1883.  '  ' 
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Abattoir  (The),  Bri,G;hton  district. 
—  The  gri)U|.)  ut  buiklini^s  of  the 
'•  ]]utchcrs' Slavitrhtcring  and  IMi  Itinc;; 
As.<o.;iatioii,"  wliich  succeeded  the  old- 
f.'\>iii. ined  s!a ii- lru-riiii!,-liciu--^cs  wliicli 
were,  in  ihcir  d,iy,  most  di?amccaljlc 
iLTiiurcs  ol  the  iiciglibiiihood.  Tlic 
[acsciU  biiildiiigs  ueic  erected  in  1873, 
up'_'n  t.lie  ]ilau  of  Europ.can  abattoirs, 
'j  .ii licululv  those  of  Paris  and  Zuricl>, 
,->iich  changes  as  scr\cd  to  achi|)t 
them  to  American  usages.  Thev  liavc 
t'aciliiies  for  slaughtering  300  cattle  a 
day,  and  nearly  1,000  sdieej).  They 
are  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River;  and  the  grounds  occupied  by 
thcni.or  controlled  by  the  corporati(jn, 
comprise  about  50  acres,  all  on  the  line 
of  the  Doston  and  Albany  ]\ailro,id  ,ind 
the  Watcrtown  branch  of  the  l-'itdil-ui _l; 
liiilioad.  Thus  the  aniin;d>  are  de- 
livered directly  at  the  doors  of  tin; 
cstai)li>lunent.  'JMic  I>ui]din,L;s  im  ludc 
a  central  building,  called  the  rendei  in-- 
hoii.ve,  which  is  200  b)- 80  i uet,  and  f(jur 
stories  iiigh;  blocksof  slaughici-honses, 
which  arcgrou])ed  about  tiie  rendering- 
house;  cattlc--hcds,  tripe-w  01  k-;,  sta- 
bles, etc.  All  are  of  wood.  'l"he 
l)lood  and  offal  arising  from  each  day's 
work  are  r( -ciercd  and  dried  on  the 
premises  di.ving  the  same  day;  and 
cooling-rooni  ,  supplied  with  ice,  are 
j)rov)ded  f<ji  ihc  cooling  andst<jiing 
of  the  nicat  ur.lii  ready  for  the  inaiket. 
Steam  and'\aier  arc  important  agents 
in  the  work  ■  nrricd  on  here,  perform- 


ing .1  consi(leral)le  service  in  elevating 
and  moving  m.iterial,  in  rendering  the 
l)rrjdncts  of  slaughtering,  and  in  dispos- 
ing oi  noxious  gases.  Hy  means  of 
tivht  lloors,  amf)lc  sewerage,  arid  aljun- 
dance  of  Vv'ater  and  mechauieal  -  ajipli- 
anccs,  the  [M  enuscs  arc  Kept  imusually 
clean  for  such  work.  Their  success- 
ful pi)Cration  since  their  establishment 
aljundanlly  demonstrates  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  a  great  slaughtering 
and  rendering  coneern  without  its 
being  olfensi\'e  either  to  the  work- 
men in  it  or  the  eoinmtmiiy  about  it. 
The  Conduct  of  the  abattoir  is  subject 
to  regular  inspeetion  by  olbicers  of  the 
board  of  Mealrli,  but  in  other  respects 
it  i-.  a  l.)usine>s  c u'poratii ui. 

Ace  of  Clubs  Club  (The).  —  A 
social  tliiiiu'i-chib  couiposed  of  mem- 
bers (_)f  the  jonrnaliMic,  dra m:i I  ie. ';uid 
nursical  ]H'oli s;.ions.  xMeml'i  rs  are 
elected  l)yb;dlot,  one  black-ball  u  ject- 
iiig;  and  the  number  is  limited  to  .:5. 
The  officers  con-i-  t  of  a  pi  (v-.i(l(Mit, 
vicc-i)resident,  sccielai)'  and  treas- 
uroi-,  ;ind  are  tlceled  aimuallv.  A 
sli'Jit  initiation  lee'  i^  cliaige'd;  and 
the  regular  diie-.  .iie  livhl,  consisting 
solely  of  eai'h  membei's  |)rop(jrtion  of 
the  co-t  of  the  (  lub-dimiers.  'I'hcsc 
are  had  (  \  c  ry  fom  tli  SmuLiv  (n  ening, 
in  <aie-  of  the  iik  i-rmt  club  dining- 
rooms  of  t  lie  I'a  il;ei  House.  'J"he  cbil) 
is  m.ide  up  rif  ci  ■neeni.d  spirits,  .and  its 
meetiii<;s  are  invariably  de>cnbeil  by 
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its  members  as  tlie  i)leas,iiitest  of  gath- 
erings. Frequently  guests,  members 
of  one  of  tiie  three  professi(jns  rei)re- 
sented  in  the  club,  are  eiUeriained. 
The  i)resideut  of  the  clul;  for  18S3  is 
Charles  II.  Tha)er,  tlieaii  ical  manager; 
and  Charles  11.  Iloyt  of  "'The  I'usi" 
newspaper  is  secretary  antl  ireasuier. 
The  first  president  was  De.xti  r  Smith. 
Among  tlie  members  are  Myron  \\  hii- 
ney,  Fessendcn,  IJarnabee,  Tom  l\ari, 
Eugene  Tompkins  (manager  uf  the 
iJoston  I'heatre),  Louis  /Mdrieh,  'Sol 
Smith  Russell,  Willie  i'douiu,  (Jeorge 
Parks  of  the  Boston  Mu>cum  company, 
and  others  well  known  in  tl^ir  inofcs- 
sions.  The  club  dales  frcuii  1S75. 
[See  Club-Life  hi  ])Ostoii\ 

Actors'  Clubs.  —  See  Ace  of  Clubs, 
and  Macaroni  Club;  also,  llenevolcnt 
and  Protective  ()rder  of  l\lks. 

Adaniii  House  (The  New),  now 
building  (winter  of  18S2-3),  No.  555 
Washington  Street,  succeeds  the  (;ld 
Adams  Mouse,  which  stood  for  many 
years,  and  was  in  its  day  a  famous  inn. 
It  occui)ies  the  site  of  one  of  the  best- 
knowir  of  the  taverns  of  theeai  ly  days, 
—  "the  Lamb," — from  beftne  whose 
hospitable  door  the  first  stage-coach 
for  Providence  started  in  July,  1767, 
and  which  was  the  strrrting-point  uf 
this  stage-coach  line  .for  scjine  lime 
after.  The  original  l.amb  l'a\  rrn  was 
a  wooden  buildnig  (jf  tw(;  sli)rius;  ami 
the  sign  of  ihu  White  Laml),  I'iung  it 
its  name,  swimg  out  Ji-oni  ii^  fionl. 
The  Adams  J1ou~.l',  wIulIi  suci  ci  cU  il 
it,  was  named  i(>\  \Vr^  carliol  hindloid, 
Laljan  .Adanrs,  falhci  of  William  '1  . 
Adams,  well  kiuMsai  to  jux  enilu  read^as 
as  "Oliver  (JpLic."  TliL-  plan  of  iht; 
new  Adams  House  i-^  in  all  respects 
modern,  the  intenti(;n  being  to  prcj\  idc 
the  house  with  every  (.  1  ai\ enienc  e  and 
luxury  of  the  present  lime  II.  lioiii 
is  of  wl  I'l,  n\arbie  wiih  red  jjianni. 
trinnnlm.-  hiidilv  poll  In/d,  and  iwo 
lowca  .ri  •  ■  fr(Mii  it  lo  ;i  Ik  ivlil  of  l  1  5 
feel  abo\(  1  he  sidew  dl:.  in  lln:  front 
of  the  fi  t  story,  art-  Iwur  lai  e,L  and 
handsfmr  pillars  of  poli.-^hed  ixtl  gian- 


ifc.  Thuie  arc  llnee  street  entrances: 
the  middle-,  the  main  enlrance ;  the 
southerly,  tli.U  for  ladies;  and  the 
n(jrl!u-rly,  leading  to  the  bar  and  bil- 
liaitl  looni^  below.  The  !ar;je  diniuLf- 
room,  .jO  by  qo  feel,  and  iS  feet  6 
inches  high,  is  the  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  sti  eet-f](jur,  readied  ihiough  the 
main  eoiridor..  It  will  be  f(jr  both 
laelies  and  gentlemen  ;  the  foimer 
reaching  it  b_\-  llieir  side  entrance  inla 
I  l  ie  hijlel  Irom  the  end  of  a  corriilor, 
out  of  w  hiidi  open  the  ladies'  j-eceplion- 
room  and  pai'loi-.  Off  iium  the  norlh- 
we.-^t  side  of  the  dining  room,  will  be  a 
smoking-i  (»' ■m.  There'  will  Ijc  about 
300  rooni:^  in  the  lunr^e  for  guests, 
'idle  building  is  so  siluate(.l  ihaC  an 
abundance  of  light  and  gooxl  ventila- 
tion can  be  secured  from  open  s}xiees 
at  the  sides.  It'  will  IjC  seven  stories 
fr(jnl  and  eiglil  rear.  'i"he  building 
cumidele  i.5  e\|)e.cled  lo  .  cost  about 
,'?300,ooo.  It  i.-.  fniilt  by  the  heirs  of 
iJaniel  Chamberlain,  long  the  i)ro- 
piietor  of  the  old  Adams  Ibnise; 
and  is  to  be  leased  for  a  ])eriod  of  lifteen 
)'ears  to  lf;dl  cK:  \\'hi|.)i)le  ol  ^'oung's 
Hotel  [>ee  Yoitir^'s  J/otcl\,  at  a  rejilal 
of  ten  per  cent  a  year  on  the  co^t  uf 
construction.  'I'he  architect  is  William 
\\'a--hbnrn,  who  designed  Parker's, 
I  he  l\e\  ere,  the  old  part  of  \'oung's, 
the  .\inei  ican,  the  l''illli-a\  enne  (jf  New 
\\;rlc,  and    many   other  liotels.  [.See 

Adams  Nervine  Asvliim  (The), 
Cemre  Slieel,  Wi  ,-,1  Koxbiii  \  di  ai'it:l. 
J  lu  orj loi  ,iied  in  i8,'/,  and  i;pi  n>;d  in 
l.SSo.  An  inslituti(m  eloigned  lo  al 
ford  care  and  relief  to  debilitaled  and 
neuons  pei -ems  ol  both  se\e^,  lesi 
tlenl.-i  (»f  this  Stale,  who  are  n  .1  insane. 
Thoii-h  piimaillv  chlablirdied  for  the 
indige'iil,  r<aying  patiuit^,  aieieceived. 

lounder.  w  lio,e  n.iiiie  il  bears,  wa.-, 
ihe  late  Selh  Adam.-,  a  wrabhy  l^'-lon 
sn;iai  ic'dnei,  whose  e\leii-ive  work-, 
wen  li/rman\  \ear->  in  Sonili  i'.o-.lon. 
lie  bopiealhed  proj^erty  valueil  at  the 
linn  al  ,>6oo,ooo  for  tlie  establishment 
and    mainleiiaui  e    uf    the    in--tilul  io'; 
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Occupy'mg  tlie  beautiful  estate  of  the 
late  J.  Gardner  Weld,  comprising 
iwenty-four  acres,  in  the  Jamaica-Plain 
part  of  the  West-Roxbury  district,  and 
adjoining  the  grounds  ot  ilic  llussey 
Institution  [see  Busscy  J nstitittuni\,  its 
situation  is  peculiarly  attracti\c  and 
inviting.  The  buildings  now  "acconi- 
niodatc  30  patients,  and  at  present  only 
Iciuale  ixitients  arc  received.  I'he 
ct)nduct  of  the  hospital  is  under  the 
ilircctiou  of  a  board  of  tru-iccs  and 
managers,  of  which  Henry  V.  ICiddcr 
i-)  prc.>idei-it.  Dr.  Frank  W.  I'age  is 
the  ^uperintendcnt,  and  he  is  aided  by 
e.anpctent  assistants.  I'hc  chancier 
and  stability  of  tlie  institution,  wliieli 
adiuiiably  fills  its  special  lield,  are  well 
shown  by  the  b.-,C  of  incor[)oraU)r,-;  : 
John  -V.  Ij.ufjvjur.  Janie:^  C.  l)a\i>, 
A;p:ila  .\(.l;;m.>,  I'mory  Wa.^hl/uiaie, 
.•\ll)hea^  Hardy,  Samuel  f'^liot,  Charles 

H,  Dalton,  James  15.  Thayer,  Willam 
C.'lallin,  John'  E.Tyler,  Amor  L.  Hol- 
liagsworth,  James  l.onglev,  -Samuel  A. 
(iu:en,  Robert  W.  Wiilard,  Caleb  \V. 

I.  oring,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Rufus 
f-ilis,  Ji)sei)h  Burnett,  S.  13,  Stebbiirs, 
and  Charles  F.  Choate. 

Adams  (Samuel)  Statue  (The). — 
Adams  Scpiarc,  in  New  Washington 
Street.  The  work  of  Miss  Anne 
Wliitney.  It  represents  the  Rcvolu- 
'lionary  patriot,  chul  in  Ific  eiti/cn's 
dress  of  his  pericnl,  >taii(bn;;  eri.et, 
witii  folded  arms,  .md  a  deiei mined 
look  in  his  fmely  chisellctl  lace.  1  fe  is 
portrayed  as  he  is  supposed  it)  lia\e 
appeared  just  after  demanding  ol"  Cov. 
llntcliins(jn  the  instant  renio\al  la'  the 
liriti>li  troops  from  lio^ton,  .ind  while 
. I  wailing  llie  Fngli>hnian'.^  answer. 
The  work  is  of  l)r(jnze,  and  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  tluit  by  llie  same  arti-a  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  'i'he  lowir 
base  of  tlie  o  jtlestal  i^  of  nnpoli-died 
()uincy  granii..-,  cut  in  l  i.Jii  pie(Ls; 
and  it  cover  i  a  surface'  nine  !•  (  1  ^;piare. 
The  base  s  1,  iat)unting  ihi  ,  is  of  pol- 
i-lied  Quinc','  granite,  fom-  feet  ihiee 
inches  scpi arc  ;  the  die  i-<  thrte  feet 
square,  and   le  tap  snrnHamiinj,  it  i.-. 


three  feet  eight  inches  square,  both 
also  of  polished  Quincy  granite.  The 
pedestal  is  ten  feet  high.  The  posts 
at  the  corners  of  the  l-)a-<e  are  of 
granite,  two  feet  eight  inches  high. 
'I'he  insciiptioub  (jii  each  el  the  four 
jianelo  of  tlic  pedestal  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  S:iiiiuel  Ailiiii.-, —  1722 —  iCoj  —  A  P.ariot 
—  ]lc  ui:_;:iuizcil  ihc  Rcvolutiiui,  .'ind  .signed  llie 
iJc.  1  ir.uion  of  lmlL-()Ciidcnce." 

"  (Jos  ciiior  — A  I'nic  l.cade-i  of  tlic  Pcopk-." 

"  luxMacd  A  1).  1S80,  fioiiia  fi.iid  hciiucndied 
lo  llic  eily  t)f  Boston  hy  Jonalli.in  I'liillips." 

"A  si.acsin.ui,  iiicon upnljle  .md  fculcis." 

It  was  j\li-s  Whiiney\  de-^ire,  th.at 
llie  only  in^cri|Uiiin  ^houKl  be  -impb/ 
the  name  ol  the  jiatriot;  but  ^dle  w.ir^ 
o\eirnkxl  bv  the  eonunilteC  of  tin 
city  council  ha\ing  tlie  inalter  in 
ch.iige.  riie  inscri|Uion;-  wei'e  written 
by  Mavor  I'l  incc.  The  statue  wa.-.  un- 
veiled on  July  5,  18S0  (the  1^'ourlh  com- 
ing that  }-ear  on  Sundav),  without 
ceremony.  1  ts  cost  was  ^6,856.  T.  H. 
ISaitiett,  the  sculptor,  in  his  i)a])ers  on 
"  Civic  ^fonullK•nt.^  in  New  England," 
sa)'S  of  this  i.Uatuc,  "It  i.-.  to  be  com- 
mended for  it^  direct  purpose.  It  is 
not  •made  iq):'  it  is  necessarily  limited 
in  acti(ai  ,uid  slojic  of  outline.  Tlie 
diUleultv  of  inakinj,  it  iiiin  (ai  its  feet, 
(jf  piiidui  inga  ieeling  ol  weight  a.-s  a 
bodv,  and  iiitere  t  as  a  .staliie,  was 
very  great.  Tliat  the  sculjitor  has  suc- 
let  tled  in  what  she  atteiii] id/i I,  quite  as 
well  as  wa-  to  be  expected,  cannot  l)e 
ddiibnd."     |See   .S/.t/iin    aiuf  Alonu 

Adveutists. —  .\l  llie  pre^cait  lime 
there  i>  in  IJii-tun  but  one  chnicli  of 
b.lie\-ei.s  in  a  sCldiuI  ad\eiit.  This 
is  (  .died  the  .Ackeiit  Chiird  iaii  Church 
ol  R(;st(;n."  It  was  oigani/e,d  abi  iil 
l-onr  \'e.ii.s  ai;c),  ami  i->  a  ( Duliiinaiion 
of  wl'iat  was  kno^^  n  a--  the  (jld  kcjwcll- 
shael  .\dcent  Church.  It  imw  has 
abi/iit  100  "  book  in.eniber-,"  .-.o  c.dleil, 
and  is  ri-prcst;nled  as  ste.ulil\  iiicie.c-- 
in;.',  in  inteie:-!  and  numbers.  Tin  le  is 
.111  .\d\a  111  t  '111  i-  liaii  I'nl  dical  loll  .So- 
cicl\',  wliii.li  was  iiu  1 11  p^;^  ,ited  in  iS^p 
It  publishes  a  leligioiis  jcnirnal  c.dlcd 
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"  I'he  \V(;ticl'.s  Crisis,"  whicli  is  issucil 
weekly.  A  circulation  of  10,131.  \\d.- 
claimed  for  it  the  first  of  iIk'  )e:u-. 
The  society  also  i)Lil)lisIies  "The 
Youhg;  Pilgrim,"  a  Smulay-school  pa- 
per issued  semi-monthly  ;  and  it  main- 
tains a  salesioom  for  the  saic  of  l)0(_il;s 
and  tracts  of  its  pet-iiliar  driclrincs. 
Its  heachjuarltrs  arc  at  No.  144  Hano- 
ver Street,  corner  of  Union,  'l  lic  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  the  Adventist^ 
in  this  C!t\-  ilates  hark  l.i  iN.) 3,  when, 
in  ]\lay  of  that  year,  the  "  rahcrnacle," 
a  large  lemporary  buildini;  in  llnward 
Street,  on  tlie  site  of  the  pic-cnt  llov\- 
ai'd  .Vthenx'um  [scu  /A'?./;//-./  .-////<7/,, - 
//w],  was  dedicatcil.  Here  the  soi  it;iy 
rcmainctl  for  three  years,  and  then 
removed  to  "(Jentral  ifall,"cjn  Milk 
Street;  in  Jul)',  1848,  another  remo\al 
was  made,  to  a  chapel  on  Chardon 
Street;  and  after  a  lime  a  chai'cl  was 
ercctetl  for  its  use  by  the  "  I'.oston 
Advent  Association,"  at  the  eoiaier  of 
Hudson  and  Knceland  Streets,  into 
which  it  next  moved,  'llic  tinixing 
period  with  the  Adventisls  in  Boston 
may  be  said  to  have  \)een  during  the 
occupancy  of  the  great  Tabernacle. 
Elder  Joshua  V.  Ilimcs  was  the 
preacher  duririg  that  i>criod,  ar:d  fol- 
lowed the-  church  tlinrtigh  its  many 
vicissitudes  after  the  second-ad\-ent 
excitement  had  waned.  The  Advent- 
ists  maintain,  beside  the  publication 
society  mentioned  above,  the  Ameri- 
can Advent  Mission  Societ\-,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1862.  lis  )Minci- 
j)al  mi--sii)n-work  is  home-work.  It 
disburses  from  ,$3,000  to  ,';-6,ooo  ])er 
year  in  home-mission  woik  in  vari'jus 
parts  of  the  cr)untiy. 

Advertiser  (The  Boston  Daily), 
is  published  fiom  the  new  ".\dvi  i  ti>- 
er"  Itnihlinci,  Nos.  246  and  -'  jS  \\':i>h- 
ington  Si.eet,  to  which  it  I'euioved  in 
the  winli  r  of  1883,  from  ils  uld  (jn  ir- 
tcrs  on  Court  Street,  on  the  .siie  of 
the  jjrin' iiig-ofllce  in  w  hii  h  I  'rahK  iin 
learned  his  trade.  It  is  the  cjlde^t 
dailv  ne  \',i)ai)er  in  I'.i/  tcjn.  ft  was 
establisli  'ti  in  iSi:.',  and  in  its  eaiiier 


)eai>  .ictpiired  tfie-  good-will  of  sev- 
eral journals,  among  them  tlu.-  "  in- 
de|)endent  Chronicle,"  "  l"he  l]o-.ion 
Patriot"  (eslablislied  in  iSocj),  "Tlie 
Colnrnl.iian  (  'c  iil  niel,"  "  d  he  New-Lug- 
land  Pall.idiuni,"  "'Ihe  Po.->lon  (ia- 
/etle  "  (il.e-  tourtli  ne\\.-.paprr  in  J!ee-,lCin 
l^eaiin;:';  that  name),  "d'he  Rejierlory" 
(In-.t  published  in  1S03  by  W .  \V. 
Clap]),  and  united  with  the  "Daily 
Advertiser"  at  llu;  beginning  f)f  tlie 
l.iltej  's  CO  eel",  its  name  fiu  a  while 
lieing  pait  of  ihe  title),  and  "The 
l;oM<,n  Weeklv  Messenger."  The 
hr^t  npauhei  oi  lIn-  "  .\d\  erii-.cr  "  ])ul)- 
lishetl  aniiouneeil  ils  eliaiaeter  to  be 
"the  doHiin.iiit  ie;iture  .  .  .  coiu- 
mercial — )'et  .  .  .  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  a  itolilical  eharaaer;"  and 
this  it  has  strictly  maintaiiied  e\er 
since,  while  taking  on  the  impi'o\c- 
ments  (4'  modern  journalism,  and  ex- 
tending and  bi-oadenini;  its  \ariuus 
featm"es.  The  bust  pul.ili--her  of  the 
"Advertiser"  was  \V.  \V.  Clap]),  laih>  r 
of  the-  prc.^ent  \V.  W.  Clapi*  of  liic 
"  Journal  "  [see  yoitriial,  the  ljoston|  ; 
and  the  first  editor,  Iloraiio-  fiigelow. 
In  April,  1814,  Nathan  Hale,  then  the 
editor  antl  piajpia'etor  of  "  Tlie  Messen- 
ger," puiahased  the  "  .'\d\'ertiser  " 
]ir(jpert_\'  ironi  Messrs.  Clapp  and 
bigelow.  Mr.  Clapp  conliiuied  for 
a  \\liilc  as  luiblisher;  and  Mr.  Hale 
for  ine>re  lhaii  lliirty  )ears  coiiduet- 
ed  the  ]xiper,  fust  as  editor,  and 
then  as  editor  ;ind  ])ul")lidier  coni- 
l)ined,  \\  ilh  (  1.  dil  b.  if  fo  Ifiiiv.Mr 
;ind  ilie  comiminit-,.  It  w  is  uiuni 
his  adinini^  trat  ion  that  I  lie  i^ap-ei 
attained  the  local  title  of  "  the  R( 
spectable  Dail)-."  He  was  the  fust  to 
iritroiduce  steain-iiou  cr-|:>i'es',r-.  in  Nev, 
Paigland  ;  and  it  i^  clainuHl  that  his 
was  tlie  first  journal  to  iiit  1  odiua;  the 
ri.'",ular  dailv  editorial  disi.u-.sion  ol 
jjoliiical  and  (;llier  topics.  Thi->  has 
e\'er  since  lieeii  a  m.ii'ked  featui'e  of 
the  "  Atb'ei  tiscr,"  ne\er  more  inaj 
nonnced  than  .at  the  present  lini 
Mr.  Hale  diid  in  18(^4,  and  was  .'-ue 
ceeded  bv  his  eldest  si_)ii,  the  late 
Cjiarlcs  Hale  (died  in  i88:'b  who  had 
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tuv  several  years  previous  ably  assisted 
father  in  the  conduct  of  the  jour- 
n.dj-as  had  also  his  brotljcrs,  Edward 
L.  Male,  the  widely  known  clcrg)inan 
:uul  !i,cncral  writer  ot  the  j,vixscnt  day, 
and  "the  hue  Nathan  IlaL,  jon.  la 
Iiu4  Cliaiks  Hale  was  apjioinied  con- 
sul-general to  Egypt,,  and  he  tlien  dis- 
jiosed  of  the  "Advertiser"  [jroijerty 
to  iJunbar,  \Yatcrs,  &'  Co. ;  Charle.:  E. 
Dii-nb.tr  of  tlie  new  lirnr,  v/ho  had  fijr 
-uuie  time  hc<:i\  tlie  aiTistaur  editor  of 
I  lie  i)a[)er,  succeeding  to  the  editor- 
^hi,>.  Mr.  i')nnliar  contiiiLied  in  charge 
u  aA  1509,  when  lie  was  ai)puintL'd 
prufc3.-or  of  political  ecouoniv  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  di>pOM:(.l  ot  his  inter- 
c.--t  in  the  jjajjer  to  a  new  corpui-.aiuii. 
The  late  D^Lmio  A.  (ioddard.  twrnierly 
a  Icathlig  ediU;r  lit  the  Woicesler 
'*  .'^[A-,"  a  Mdiohu  ly  ar,d  cuhixaletl  gen- 
tleman, succeeded  Mr.  Dunbar  as  edit- 
L/r-in  clnef,  and  successlully  ct)nducted 
the  paper  uiuil  his  suilden  death  in 
l.irniary,  18S2,  when  he  was  succeeded 
h  ,  1  ..Iwaril  Stanwood,  the  present  edit- 
.)t,  who  liad  h)ng  been  a  leading  cdiio- 
ri.ji  writer  and  jDioniincnt  member 
ot  the  editorial  force  of  the  pajjcr, 
.tnd  had  freijuently  conducted  it  in 
Mr.  Godd.ud's  absence.  Edwin  E. 
Waiers,  one  of  the  original  purchasers 
'}i  ihc  proi^erty  front  Charles  Hale, 
c.intiriucd  as  publisher,  numiiially  as 
ilie  treasurer,  through  all  the  change^ 
in  the  editurial  conduct  ot  tlie  ixii)er, 
until  No\einbcr,  iSSj,  w  hen  he  reiiied 
itler  his  long  service,  and  was  suc- 
eecded  by  Edward  \\  Call,  lurmeriy 
connected  with  the  "lleiald,"  who  i.-^ 
th.e  ]-)rcseiU  puldl^her.  The  prujjeriy  is 
now  owned  am.l  C(ailri/lh'd  by  the  "bus- 
i(>u  Daily  Advertiser  Cor[joraii(iii,"  or- 
(:,aiii/.ed  in  tlie  si)ring  of  which 
!.-.  composed  partly  of  former  owners 
and  partly  ct  new  ones.  Until  the 
.-uutincr  of  (Soi  the  pa[)t  r  was  a  lar'ic 
l  .ilu;  but  0,1  the  l''ourth  ol'  July  ot 
diat  year  it  .  ppe.ue/l  in  the  (piartu 
form,  printe  I  iroin  stereotype  plates, 
on  an  inipr  Aed  Jlullock  ijre.-^s  with 
p  tent  cutt.  •  and  fol(U;r  all aclmuail. 
The  *' Adv    tiser  "  h.is  a  .ub.ianiial 
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circulation  among  the  best  and  niobt 
cuhivaled  clas-^es  of  readers,  and  it 
enjo}b  a  valuable  adverlh-^ing  patron- 
age. It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
not  only  a  ihorou'.di  commercial  aiul 
bubiness  journal,  but  a  complete  arid 
prompt  news|ja|)er  iir  evciy  de[)art- 
nient,  \\ell  aiiariged,  well  wiillen,  ami 
thorouLdily  edited.  It  h.ib  a  lli.e  liler- 
ary  llavor,  is  renowned  for  ils  critical 
re\ieWb  of  bopkb,  iia  dramatic  and 
nnrdeal  an:!  art  criiicisuib,  and  for  its 
general  CA'Cellenee  in  all  lliat  goes  to 
make  a  reju-ebcnialive  ;uid  comijletc 
news[<a|)er  ot  to-day.  It  eniploys  a 
h;i;',e  force  of  e.xj  jericnced  editors, 
w  riler.D,  cia  re.^pondeius,  .and  ie[joi'ters, 
anri  i^  e  ndi.^Led  with  carefulneiS  in 
e\er\  del..il,  and  niueh  pai n.-.-I ah ing. 
In  polilics  it  is  Iveiaibliean,  bat  it  i:-,  by 
no  means  a  partisan  paj.)er  ;  it  ib  broad, 
liberal,  and  out.bprdven  on  all  public 
C|u  est  ions.  The  new  marble-f  1  ont 
'•.Vdvertlser  l)uilding"  is  lln^roiiLdily 
lilted  and  equi[jped  witli  e\ery  con- 
\enience  and  modern  aiipliance. 

AgrievfUural  Liibrary.  —  This  li- 
brary of  about  Iwo  lliouiand  \olumes 
ib  connected  with  the  oliice  of  the  bcc- 
retar)'  of  llie  Siau  board  of  Agricul- 
lure,  aridis  [n  be  found  in  the  baseiiKnt 
of  the  Stale  ll(ni-,e.  ft  i.^  oj>eu  at  all 
hours  of  ihe  da)-  lor  the  u.^e  ol  llie  meui- 
beib  of  the  l..L';j,idalma: ;  and  other  eia- 
/.ens  are  privilegei.i  lo  coribull  it.  The 
■  \'er\'  con  .;cleral)h'  .i  j ricultural  nmseuni 
fornieil','  Isept  iieia  has  lieen  r^nu)\ed 
lo  the  Slate  AgMeiillura!  (.'wllcge  at 
Amlaa'-^l.  A  Nalmihle  liljrarv,  coulain- 
i'ug  many  \'olmne:i  peilaiiiing  (o  agri- 
i  ultiire  a^;  well  a.^  horlicul lui  e,  is  lo  he 
f  amdiii  the  room-,  of  the  Mab-^achu- 
sett.-5  Il(jrlieullural  .Soeiety.  i>n  'I'leiii- 
(jiil  Street,  between  Dromlu  hi  Street 
and  Monigonier\'  I'i.ice.  [>ee  Horti- 
ctillural  Society^  The  Miiisiiihusctts.\ 

Aiding  Dischariicd  Couvietb  (The 
MassaeliuseLts   tioeicLy  lor).  — An 

(>r_vanizaiion  (jlfering  a  lielping  hand, 
wfien  mcj-l  needed,  lo  iho.-e  facing  the 
World  .ig.iin  afivr  a  lein>  in  pn,-.)n.  It 
•  lid-,  the  ion\ii  l.  upon  hi.-,  dioeliarge, 
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with  temporary  board,  clothing,  con- 
veyance to  friends,  and  tools  to  work 
with,  and  linds  employment  for  him. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  ils  work  aic 
shown  bv  the  statistics  published  (piar- 
terly.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  the  society  advised  and 
assisted  89  discharged  convicts  :  23  of 
these  were  furnislicd  with  buard  wliilc 
seeking  emplovmeiit;  32  with  tran^>- 
portation  to  tlicir  liunu-^  in  this  and 
other  States,  or  to  (AIici  Stales  to  seel: 
employment;  31  with  clothing;  10 
with  meals  ami  lodging;  6  with  family 
stores;  and  10  with  icjol.-,  U)  work  at 
their  different  trades.  'I'he  number 
advised  and  assisted  during  1SS2  was 
367.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1846,  anel  was  incorporated  uuLler 
its  present  name  in  1S67.  Amc^ng  ils 
founders  were  Charles  Simmer,  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  Walter  Chaniiing,  and  J'd- 
ward  E.  Hale.  The  funds  for  its  wui  k 
are  provided  by  yearly  subscri [jiioii>, 
gifts,  and  legacies.  It  expends  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  yearly.  Its  hcadcpiai- 
ters  are  at  No.  31;  A\'on  Sireci,  and  it-> 
general  agent  is  iJaniel  Ru.^sell. 

Albany  (The  Bo.ston  and,  btation 
and  Railway;.  —  See  Ilosioi^  and  Al- 
bany. 

Alleys  were  idcnlitul  enough  in  old 
Boston;  but  of  hue  )-ears  ihe  name 
seems  to  ha\c  fallen  into  di^reiJiUe, 
and  there  is  hanlly  a  passage  low 
enough  in  the  sCcde  of  n<jmenclatni  e 
to  be  called  by  this  old-fa-hioned 
name.  However  mean,  it  i->  lalKii  a 
court,  a  1)1  ace,  or  an  a  \  eiiue.  Aliliough 
the  name  is  gone,  however,  the  thing 
exists;  and  in  few  Amc'rican  cities  are 
to  be  found  so  many  (J)ld-\Vorld  short 
cuts  and  narrow  by-ways  as  those 
which  intersect  the  crooked  and  wind- 
ing street,  of  the  older  p(;rtions  of  the 
city.  (Jn!y  those,  liowi-ver,  who  kiu)w 
theai  shci.l  1  try  them  ;  foi  iheir  appar- 
ent siuHi.css  is  delusive,  and,  (.ndiiig 
in  a  cu/'./.'-uir,  the  imin'formed  ])ede-.-- 
trian  i-.  t  .  >  ofu  11  compelled  t(;  r(  trace 
his  stej)      [See  S//\r/s.] 


Almshouses.  —  There  are  four  city 
almshou:^es  in  ch.ir^e  of  the ' Directors 
for  Public:  Instiuitions  [^ee  Fnblic  Iiisti- 
(iilioiis\,  w  I10-.C  oliice  is  al  No.  30  Penv 
bertun  Sipiaie.  That  for  male  ])aupers 
is  on  Rain^loid  Island  in  tlie  harlior; 
lhat  tor  women,  ehiell\-  aged  ami  iii- 
tiim,  on  lliC  Ausliu  h'aim,  \\'e-,l-R().\- 
bury  diMrict;  one  for  Woiuen  and 
children  on  Deer  IskuKi,  in  the  liai^ 
bor  ;  and  llial  fcjr  adults,  rcMdenls  ot 
the  (diarleslow  n  disli  icl,  on  the  noi  th 
side  (jf  .M\-.'^tie  Ki\er,  nc;ir  Mahlcii 
Ihiik'.e,  towards  Cliarleslown  .\eek. 
Ilo>pil,d-.  foi  the  siek  are  connected 
with  each  tjl  the^e.  iVt  Rainsford- 
Island  .Alnislnni^e  full  support  i.-.  gixxai 
toadull  male  paupers,  wliolh  depend- 
ent, liaving  a  legal  setllerneiit.  .  'I'Iujsc 
of  the  inmates  wlio  are  able-bodied 
cut  sUnie,  which  is  S(jld  to  the  cil)'  al 
market  rales,  'bhcrc  are  two  ehap- 
lains,  one  I'lole.^lant  and  ihe  other 
Caiholie.  The  a\erage  expense'  of 
each  imiKite  is  given  as  ,^2.iC)  ])er  week. 
Monthly  \'isils  from  near  relaii\es  anil 
fiiends  of  the  imnates  aie  pi^rmit led. 
'I'he  .Auslin-f''arm  Alm-diousc  piovieles 
a  ])eiUKUKiil  home  for  women  oid\', 
as  in  the  ea^e  of  llie  Rain- loi  d-l^land 
Ainr^hou.ie,  having  a  leg.il  .-,elllemenl . 
'idle  co^t  (,'f  the  suin^ort  of  each  in- 
male  here  is  given  as  ,>i.87  week. 
The  alnishou.ie  on  Deer  b,kuu!  includes 
ihe  p.iuper  sehool  lor  girls,  ;nul  a 
nur.->er)'.  I'lole-^lanl  and  Catholic  .-^e.r- 
\ices.ire  hi.ld  heie  on  Sund,i\--.  .\v- 
i.ia'j,e  co-1  ''f  (  .li  h  imnate,  .>2.l(j  [ler 
week.  Till  Charle->low  n-di>lricl  Alm.-- 
hoii.^e  jd^c-"^  lull  snp|i(al  to  the  .ulull 
poo!',  fi'ee  UaRin,L!.s  lo  "  1 1  a iibienls," 
and  meaN  to  tA'cr  a  tln)U-and  person- 
\early.  The  average  co.-il  <~>\  eat  h 
imnate  is  gi\en  at  51.51  per  wtt.k. 
Near  relatives  aiid  friends  :ire  a(hnii- 
tecl  as  visitors  on  an\  daN',  undei 
I'foper  condnions.  l-'anper  and  lu.g- 
lecteil  childrm  of  both  -,e\rs  are  a\>o 
admiued  l(j  the  Maici'lla-.-liLrt  Home. 
|S>  c-  M.inclld-.snwi  !finiu-.\ 

Ambulances.  —  TIh'  anduikmcc  ser- 
vice <)f  the  city  i.T  under  the  direction 
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of  the  two  large  hospitals,  — the  Bos- 
ton City,  and  the  Massacliusctts  Gen- 
eral. On  proper  call,  ambulances  with 
medical  oliiccrs  are  despatched  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  from  cither 
of  these  hospitals;  the  City  ^lo^pital 
giMicrally  covering  the  lerriiory  siuith 
vif  Dover  and  Berkeley  Streets,  and 
the  Massachusetts  General  that  riortli 
«ji  these  streets.  These  are  secured 
on- .ipi^lication  at  any  police-station,  ui 
at  the'  ofhce  of  the  su})erintendent  of 
j)wli(,o  at  the  City  Hall  ;  tlie  stations 
a, 111  the  >u[)erinteudent's  oHice  lieing 
■C' ■rnteeted  by  lelegraijh  or  lelei:)heine 
with  she  h^_)^pitals.  The  s}Stem  is  so 
C(^mp]ete,  and  the  service  so  ec|uii)petl, 
th.it  pron\pt  attention  is  seciu'ed,  e\'en 
in  thegreale-t  emergenc\-.  i\!ach  pulice- 
>tat!i)n  i.-,  pr(jvided  \\ith  stretchers, 
av.iihihlc  at  .my  time  d.i.)  <->r  night. 
I>iuing  ib^2  the  police  commissioners 
procurecl  iwu  additional  ainbulatices 
tur  the  use  of  the  police-department. 
Th.-v  are  loc.ited  so  as  to  be  as  near  as 
j.  ,  -v.le  ti)  the  central  divisions  where 
111(^4  tie(juently  used. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Seience.s  (The).—  With  one  exception, 
th.."  lilde.st  scientific  society  in  America, 
it  was  founded  in  1780:  arid  among  the 
ulijects  proposed  to  thep.isclves  Ijy  its 
li)Uiider.->  were  the  promotion  anci  en- 
couragement of  .1  kn(jwledL;,e  of  the 
antii|uilies  and  the  iKitural  hi>toiy  of 
.Vmerica;  aUo  the  encouragement  of 
medical  discoveries,  mathematical  dis- 
ipiisilions,  philosopliical  incpiiries  and 
di.icoveries,  a.-5lron(jmical,  meteorologi- 
cal, and  geograpliical  obsei  \  atlons,  and 
improvements  in  ag'i  ic  idtiire,  tlie  arts, 
manufactures,  .and  commerce.  The 
society  stands  to  the  United  States  in 
a  relation  simikir  to  tliat  held  l^y  the 
famous  aC' demies  of  l'"rance,  I'hig- 
kmd,  and  (1  :  many  U>  ilieir  rcsijcttive 
comjtiies..  \mong  its  foremost  early 
niendjers  ^.crc  Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  liowdoin,  John  Ackuns,  John 
Hancock,  Jolm  Qiiincy  Adams,  Josiah 
•Miincy,  N  1  nniel  Bowdileh,  Jolm  T. 
i\n  khind,    a  d   Samuel    (  )i  Mei  ;  and 
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it  has  long  countetl  in  its  inemljcrshij) 
the  most  learned  and  di>[ingui.-hed 
citi/eUb.  It  h.is  meinkeib  in  all  sec- 
tions <;1  tlie  eoiiiiirv,  ami  also  a  kiige 
number  of  lujnin.iiy  members  in 
ICuiope.  Its  transacti(.ins  .ire  pub- 
lished, and  ha\'e  Ijecome  (jf  such  mag- 
riltude  and  ini|Kalance  lliat  they  may 
wilhout  dis.ulvantage  be  com[)aied 
with  those  of  maiiv  similar  insliimions 
of  llie  (  )ld  \\'orrd.  The  S(,.jety  lia^ 
charge  of  the  .iwarding  (-L  the  Kum- 
f(M-d  nicdals,  pro\ided  for  by  the  trust 
founded  ky  (  'ount  Kuinfoul  ft^r  the  ai.1- 
vauceiiient  of  tlie  IvinAvledge  ut  liglit 
and  heat,  and  of  their  [nactical  ai)i)li- 
eaiion.  It  ];ossesse,i  a  \Mluable  librar\', 
\vlii(  li  includes  man\  \  wIuiiils  of  the 
rejK-rts  of  transactimu;,  and  paj>er,-.  of 
vai  iims  learned  societies  of '  tliis  and 
foreign  comuries  wit h  which  it  cor- 
responds. The  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  society  was  celebrated  in  May, 
1880,  Avheii  a  large  number  of  dele- 
gates from  kindred  societies  of  luiro])e 
as  ^vell  as  Amcric.i  weie  present. 
One  ()\  the  many  notewoi  th)-  fLatnies 
of  the  occasion  was  an  anniversary 
address  by  Koherl  C.  Winthroj),  deliv- 
ercL!  in  tlie  <  )ld  S(mth  (.'hurch.  The 
regular  meetin_i^,s  of  tlie  society  .ue  held 
in  the  AtheiK-eum  building  on  Beacon 
Street.  Jos(.|jh  l,o\'criiig,  I.I -.1 ).,  is  tlie 
present  president  ot  the  societ}',  0|i\er 
W  endell  Holmes  the  \  ice-|)i  c:.- ident,  J. 
1'.  Cooke  llu-  ci.n  r(.  N|iomliiig  seeiclar\-, 
ami  S.  I  I.  S(  iiilder  likiarian. 

Ameriean  Arehi  teet  and  IhuldinK 
Ncw.s  (Tlie).—  This  is  .a  wceklv  illus- 
ir.aled  journal,  published  by  J.uiies  R. 
C).-g(;o(l  *>v:  Co.,  211  Tienu/iit  Street, 
one  block  south  ot  the  ('ommon. 
It  i->  edited  with  great  laie,  intelli- 
gence, and  llioi  Diiglmess,  and  is  the 
represcnl.it I \e  jiaper  (jf  the  archiiects 
ot  the  c(niiili)'.  it  was  esiabli.hed  in 
1S75.  i^n'  i>i,>4  1882  the  ediiorr-- opened  a 
registration  for  draughtsmen  in  search 
of  sitn.itions,  and  architects  in  need  of 
help  are  pkiced  in  eoumi unit  a Mou  with 
ihwsc  whosi,-  app.ircnt  ipi.dil.cil  ion- 
|)(  f  nil  1  :  the  1  ti .  I  111 .  nil  nl  ■  -laud  i  1 
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the  application.  A  small  fee  is  cliaiged 
for  each  original  regibtralion,  and  lor 
the  situation  secured.  William  Ivuch 
Ware,  a  son  of  the  late  Klv.  J.  V.  \V. 
Ware,  is  tlie  editor  of  the  "American 
Architect." 

American  Baptist  Homo  Mis- 
sionary Society.  —  See  'i'lemuut- 
Temple  liuilding. 

American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.  —  See  Tremonl-Tenqde  Ihuld- 
in-. 

American  Baptist  Pnblveation  So- 
ciety.—  See  'l'remont-'i"emj)lc  ijiiiid- 
ing. 

American  Collet4e  and  Eclneation 
Society  (The).  —  Headquarters  at  No. 
ID  Congregational  HOu^e.  l''')rn\ed  in 
1874  by  the  consolidation  oi  the  .Amer- 
ican Education  vSociely,  chartered  in 
this  Stale  in  1S16,  and  the  Soeiet\  for 
the-  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  'i  licu- 
logical  Education  at  the  \Vesi,  w Inch 
was  formed  in  iJS-ij.  It  ha^  fcir  its  ub- 
jects  the  promotion  of  Protesiant  theo- 
logical education  ;  and  to  llii;^  eiul  it 
aids  Western  in.^tiiution^  of  learning, 
arid  many  youug  men,  Cdudidate,->  for 
the  ministr\-.  It  claims 'to  lie  un-.ec- 
tarian,  thcjugh  its  funds  and  students 
arc  drawn  chiefly  froni  Congregational 
sources.  The  income  of  the  society 
for  a  single  year  (i88i)  wab  nearly 
$260,000.  Of  this,  $230,000  w  as  applied 
to  the  aid  of  Western  educational  in- 
stitutions; $18,500  was  a).i])ropriated  to 
ytumg  men  in  colleger  and  .semiriarieh 
preparing  for  tlie  minisliy;  and  .^1,200 
was  paid  to  certain  institutions  by  spe- 
cial recpiest.  Of  the  s:um  disbursed  to 
colleges,  $163,250  was  fi'om  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Valeria  (b  Stone  of  M'aldeii, 
of  the  sum  of  $1,051,700  to  wnious 
institution  .  of  learning  m  the  eountr). 
Since  the  lounding  of  the  Ameiican 
Education  Society,  a  vcrv  large  num- 
ber of  i:)ei:^  oas  have  beeir  aided  into  the 
|iulpit  by  t.iil  and  the  present  .sm  iely, 
a  numlxr  oi  wliom  ha\e  attained  dis- 
li.iction,  .nJ  many  ha\e'  been  most 
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faithful  missionaries.  l)uring  1882 
about  380  \oung  men  were  receiving 
a~^aslance  from  the  socii.:t\'.  Ch.uies 
iJenediet  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  io  presi- 
dent of  tlie  society,  and  Tncrease  N. 
Tarbox,  1J.1>.,  secretary.  The  West- 
ern Eiiucation  .Society,  (organized  in 
186-I,  ha\iiig  it^.  lieadiprirters  in  Chi- 
ca  ;o,  lal.>ors  in  ihc  same  lield.  [See 
C'cvr/Vi'yi. tioiuil  //on.s./.] 

American  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation (Thej,  the  organi/alion  w  hicli 
eoiablished  the  Congregational  lli.mse 
Oil  the  coiiK  r  of  fjeacon  and  Somerset 
Streets,  and  the  Congregational  Li- 
brary oceupyiiig  rooms  in  tli.it  build- 
ing. It  was  (jrgauized  in  1853,  for  the 
specilu:  purpcjse  of  erecting  a  Congre- 
gational House  in  this  city,  "  fen"  the 
rneetiiii;s  of  the  Ijod)',  the  accommoda- 
tion ot  its  librarv,  ami  for  the  further- 
ance ol  its  geiier.d  lUiipuses;"  and 
also  "to  iound  and  per|jeluale  a  libra- 
ry of  bijoks,  ]jain|dilels,  and  manu- 
scripts, and  a  collection  nl  pe.ntr.uts 
and  J  elics  of  the  ])ast;  and  t(.)  do  u  hat- 
ex  er  else,  wilhiii  the  limits  of  its  char- 
ter, shall  serve  to  illustrate  Congrega- 
tional hi-^loly,  aiiel  prmnote  the  gen- 
eral interests  eil'  the'  Congregatioiuil 
churches."  The  association  is  com- 
posetl  of  meiiibeis  of  Orthodo.K  Con- 
gregatiomd  churches,  each  iia\ing  mie 
dollar  or  nioie  into  its  ireasuiw  It 
was  hi  st  incor])tn  aled  in  185.],  as  the 
(  'ong regal  ional  J  ,ibi  ar\'  .A  ssticialion, 
and  authori/.eo  to  hold  ri  al  and  |u,r- 
sonal  est.ite  to  an  amount  not  e.xceed- 
iii!'  ,>i  50,000;  in  1851J  an  ai  t  w.is  se- 
emed aiithoii/ing  it  to  hold  ,-.150,000 
nunc  in  real  estate,  provided  that  this 
be  iiuested  in  a  building  for  its,  own 
l)iirj.)o-e- ;  in  lSl>[  its  name  w.is 
changed  to  the  present  sl\le,  and  it 
was  i:i\en  additional  powers,  being  aa- 
llioil/.ed  "to  do  such  acts  as  m.iy  pro- 
mote the  imerest  of  Coiigreg.at  i(nial 
cluiiehc--,  —  by  publishing  woiiv  -.  ;  by 
iuinishiug  lil)r.iries  and  peeiimary  ;i id 
to  paiishi's,  ehurehis,  and  Sunday 
schools;  fjy  promoting  fiieiidb  inter- 
course and  coopeialioii  anion;,  t'oii 
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gregatit:)nal  ministers  and  cliurches, 
and  witli  other  denoniinatiuns  ;  and 
by  collecting  and  disbur^iiiL;  funds  l'.>r 
thc  above  objects;  "  and  in  107 1  it  was 
authorized  to  hold  real  ani.l  ijersonal 
csiale  to  the  amount  of  $450,000  in 
addition  to  the  $300,000  before  aiuhoi- 
i/ecl.  The  in^-t  building  of  the  ab.so- 
ci-niDii  was  in  Chauncy  Street, and  here 
the  library  was  established.  In  1807 
it  n.-nioved  to  rooms  at  Ni.).  -lo  Winter 
Street;  and  in  1S73  the  ijre.->unt  irn- 
Ivosirig  and  nK)St  con ^-eniently  situated 
(-^t.ite,  lonnerly  the  Somerset  Cliib- 
11  -.11:^,  was  .-ecuieil;  and  tliis  has 
:i!.<e  been  the  iciaigni/rd  (Jrtliodox 
("on^rc-galiDn  il  laMdejuai  in in  lh),j- 
ton/  S"  J).  WariLii  i^:  il.c  pie-ciil 
prcaiileiit  u[  the  .\>-ijeialioii,  .md  Sam- 
uel 'i'.  Sn  ircasincr.  [Slc  •C'lV/i^/'v- 
//v-ijc-;  also,  Coii^y.'-uiiofuil 

American  Board  of  Commission- 
era  tor  Foreign  Missions.  —  This 
t. -aid,  \»liich  lias  iti  headquarters 
iu  ihc  Congregational  House  on  the 
corner  of  Beacon  and  Somerset 
S  If  eels,  originated  with  some  students 
.a  the  Theological  Seminary  a(  An- 
tlo\er  in-  iSio,  and  was  esJablished 
lij.tt  year  by  the  General  Association 
of  .Niassachusetts  at  its  meeting  in 
lhadiord.  Its  general  objects  may  Ijc 
r^aid  to  be  to  propagate  the  gubpcl  in 
heathen  lani.ls  by  supporting  mission- 
aries and  diffusirig  a  know  ledge  of  the 
Setiptuves.  Its  tirst  niissiouai ies  were 
2cnt  out  in  1812.  Thc-^e  were  li\e  in 
number,  and  were  sent  to  Caleiiita 
with  ,Si,2po  at  their  dis|)osal.  h  rcnri 
this  small  beginning,  it  has  become  a 
vast  machine,  whose  laborer^  are 
louiul  in  e\ery  pait  of  the  worhl.  lis 
nii.-5sionaries  ha\e  Imnuled  huiidied-. 
uf  churches,  .,nd  thousand-,  o!  school.-, 
ain..>ng  the  heathen,  reduced  many 
barbarous  Jaagtiages  to  writing,  and 
iianslated  ti  e  Ihble  int(j  nujre  th.m 
twenty  dilf^cnt  tongues.  In  1SS2 
it  reported  Si.:  places  occupied  by 
40-I  missioi.i  r  es,  of  wIkjui  158  are  or- 
dained.    T   ;:  e   mi  ,sioii,irir .u  c  ,1- 
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bisted  by  1,717  nati\'e  helpers  of  vari- 
ous ranks  ;  ;md  in  mans- ]:)laces  lliere  is 
now  a  tlioroughlv  trained  native  uiiu- 
istry.  It  ■  has  also  establi:3lied  many 
churches  in  the  Ifawahju  Islands, 
whieh  have  grithialeil  irit<j  self-sup- 
port ;  ani.1  otheis  which  ha\e  been 
passed  o\'er  t'o  other  societies;  272 
native  chLU'ches,  including  o\er  17,000 
[ntsent  niendjer:^  on  confcssiou  of 
faith,  it  ha  3  LUider  its  direction  29 
tiMiuing  aui-l  theijlogical  schools,  giv- 
ing instruetion  1,0  more  tha]!  1,000 
yotmg  meii ;  37  scIkjoI.t  fur  girls  and 
}'oting  women,  uiany  of  whom  are 
training  for  teMehers;  arid  709  com- 
mon sJuiols,  with  u\er  2^,ooo  pupils. 
The  woik  of  I  lie  socict)-  has  largely 
incieasedi  within  hve  \ears.  In  China, 
India,  and  Tuikc\  ,  it  has  tlotibled.  Of 
the  404  pre.-ent  missionaries,  men  and 
wuiiKn,  tliirt\  liave  been  abo\e  thirty 
years  in  the  serv  ice. 

American  House  (The),  No.  56 
llaiiuver  .Street,  a  short  distanee  from 
Cotirt  Street,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  commodious  of  the  well-ke|)t 
hotels  in  the  city.  It  was  hist  opened 
ill  i'S)5,  and  si.\ieiii  ye.irs  later  was 
eiiiii  elv  rebuilt,  eo\ ei  ing  the  teriitory 
formerly  c^ceupied  In'  the  on-inal  ho- 
tel, I'.arVs  and  Meielianl's  Ibneh^,  and 
tlie  (.)ld  1  lanover  llou -e.  On  part  ut 
this  grcmud  h)!  mei  l\'  sli.'od  the  dwell- 
ing-house ol  Cien.  \\  arien.  .Siiu  1;  the 
enlargement  an(.l  lebiuhliug  ol  ■  the 
I'lotel  in  iS^i,  numeiotis  otlici  im- 
pro\einents  and  .iddiiion.-^  ha\e  bn.n 
niide;  aiul  it  is  now  one  ui  the  laieesl, 
as  it  ha-,  loii)2^  been  one  ol  the  be.-t- 
iiianaged,  o\  bo:  ton  public-liouses.  It 
h.i--.  a  spacimis  cnlrame,  with  eona- 
doi hii  'H.'  public  dr.iwiiig-ioom-,  and 
all  ilie  modern  impianeinenl-i  in  (."vt  ry 
ilepai  tmenl,  toi'  the  coiiiloi  t  and  eon- 
veiiience  of  its  iiad'ons.  It  wa^  (he 
first  hotel  to  inlrocluce  the  pa.-ui;nr- 
ele\  aloi ,  and  it  has  been  alwaN  ..  abi^.e  t 
of  the  tiiiie.->  in  other  respects.  It  is 
c  fjiiduetetl  (.Ml  the  .\ iiu.  l  ieaii  plan,  It 
is  lar^'ely  ];atroni.a.-i  I  I 'V  bu.-/nies.-,-iiit  u, 
IIm.'    -,'hoi-  aiid-le.tl  In  1    ir.ide    <  .-[h  i  i.ill;, 
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making  it  its  headquarieis  ;  unci  with 
Wotcru  aiid  Southern  nierchanlb  it  has 
for  years  been  a  lavoriio  revert.  It  has 
many  comtoi  table  cuul  iiiviliii,n  i'aniiiv 
suites,  winch  are  al\\a)s  mjeui^ied  chu- 
ing  the  winter  season.  lispiiLes  aic 
fmni  .)^2.50  to  ,53-50  per  clay,  b'or  in(a  e 
than  forty  years  thi^.  luui.^e  ha.-^  been 
under  the  management  of  the  late 
Lewis  Kice  or  his  sons,  who  still  eon- 
duct  it. 

American  Library  Absociation 
(The). —  Rooms  at  jj  llawky  Street, 
in  connection  with  the  American  Met- 
ric liureari.  [See  /liiuiiani  MJric 
Bnrcuii.]  It  is  composed  ot  the  bail- 
ing lil)rarians  oi  the  country,  and  aims 
to  increase  the  nundxr  of  readers, 
improve  their  method.--.,  rai.-^e  the  stand- 
ard of  reading,  and  redtiee  it-.  co.tI. 
The  wiM-k  is  done  ihiough  the  free 
public  libraries,  and  the  association 
holds  meetings  annually  in  diflerent 
cities,  at  which  pa^^eis  aie  read  and 
discussii)ns  carried  on  upon  mattLrs 
relati\e  to  the  organi/alion  and  -mV 
miui^^tralion  of  liljraries.  The  visitor.-' 
interest  in  the  otfK.c  of  the  association 
IIls  in  the  bibiiotheeal  nmsemv],  com- 
prising a  collection  ot  calalogues,  re- 
ports, and  other  lilir.iry  "publication-.; 
and  thousands  ot  blank.-^,  devier>,  ami 
ai3]-)liances  ot  every  sia  t  u-.ed  in  libra- 
lies  at  home  or  abrc^ad.  These  are 
arranged  both  l)y  libraries  and  by  sul)- 
jects.  Of  still  greater  iritere.--l  to  pub- 
lic c;r  ))rivate  librai  i.uis  ,u  e  the  \\o\  king 
mod^l>  recommended  bv  the  assor  ia- 
tion.  'khese  iriclude  marh'  e\er)'  llung 
tangible  that  pertain^  to  the-  su(  CLS.-.lid 
management  ot  a  librar-..  The  whole 
collection  i-^  fully  and  Iri-cly  expl. lined 
to  vi' itoi -.  'flu-  .i.---,(H:i;u  ion  al-o  pub- 
lishes,the  "  Library  Jiann.il,"  an  iiili  i- 
national  monthly,  devoted  to  the  s.um 
objects,  ;!u.:l  the  (jfticial  publication  ol 
thclibr:^Ks  both  oi  this  eonniiy.ind 
of  Great  britain.  'V\\r  .- eirelary  ot 
tlie  assi  .  i.uion  is  Mei\il  Le\ve\,  .md 
the  cditf):-  ff  the  Libr.u  y  Joni  nal  "  is 
Charles  .\.  (ailter.  J'he  assotiation 
\va.s  org    1  /I'd  in  1876,  ,ind  i',ie\v  out 


(jt  liie  conference  of  American  libra- 
rians held  at  Ll)iladel|:)hia  during  il;e 
(^'entennial  I'^xhi Ijition. 

American  Metric  Bureau  (Tire). 

—  l^stabli-.hed  l<,a-  the  |airjjo-.e  cif  ad- 
vaneiug  the  iniri;duLti(jii  ot  the  metric 
sy>Lem,  or  "international  decinral  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,"  into 
ihi-,  comury,  and  the  (.lil'l  usitui  of 
knowledge  tending  f,uilit;ile  its 
adopti(jn,  bv  the  t  irtuhil  ion  o|  luodel.-;, 
di.igrams,  ,ind  p.auipliU  is  cApLuniun 
the  >y>tem.  'It  oecu|iic--  <i  |.ait  (4  the 
seconti  .-aoi  \  of  Xo.  llawie)  Street, 
in  the  hi^d.-di.-ai  iet  of  'ihe  ciiw  It  is 
an  impoi  i.iiit  eiluc.itioii.i  I  societ\  ,  .md 
is  i_oni[io-ed  of  [a  (.)fe>:-oi-s  i,i  eolk-'cs, 
teachers  in  high  school->,  -superinleud.- 
enl^  ol  education,  antl  manv  pi-is(ai^ 
bdiu  all  j)rofes.-.ions  and  fioui  e\ery 
Inie  r»f  bu^aue:-s.  It  has  the  kiigest 
collection  (  xt.inl  of  t  hart-,  books,  ap- 
paratus, weights  and  meaMUes,  illus- 
trating tile  metric  svskui,  and  forming 
a  metric  museum  (.)!  more  than  one 
llanisand  dillereiit  arbeles,  that  are 
Ireely  exhibit. d  and  explamed  to  all 
intere.-ted.  'Ihe  seuetaiy  and  three 
as:-,i.-aant::.  ha\e  charge  of  tlie  olhce, 
and  gi\e  copies  of  explanatory  inim- 
phlels  10  all  ;ippli(;ams,  ()i m.iil  them 
without  (  harge.  'I'lu;  bureau  i -.  iuetjr- 
jiorateil  llie  same  a^  tlie  Libic-  ."^ouety, 
as  a  mi^.-,ionaiy  society  for  educational 
pm[)ose-..  U  sent  out  the  Inst  year 
o\er  a  million  ])ages,  illu-trating  tlie 
SN'stem  .md  exjilaining  it-,  .id  \  ,n  1 1 .1  j'.c 
\'i-ilois  to  llo.Moii  an  oil  i!  i.il  I  u  to 
the  bureau  as  one  of  the  (.uiio>,ities  ol 
tlie  cit\-,  as  nothing  oi  the  kind  can  be 
>een  else-whcie.  i\lel\il  Lewe)  i.^  -^ec- 
lelai  )-;  J.  I'.  I'ul nam,  1 1  c  asui  er. 

Amerieau  Peace  Society  (Tlie). 

—  I  le.uhpi.iriei in  the  Long  I  e-.itiou.d 
1 1 otr-e,  c  oi  lier  of  beacon  and  .Souk  i- 
set  .Stieet.'-.  I'his  i-i  an  la  eaia.Mtion. 
as  stated  in  it,-.  (  ou^litution,  '•louiulecl 
on  ihe  principle  that  .d!  w.ir  i-  c>ai- 
li.iry  to  the  -.pii  it  ot  tin  I'.o-.pi  I/'  and 
having  foi  1I-,  olijei  1  "  1.)  illu-li.ili'  the 
i  ucon-i  -.tela  e  ot  w  :i  r  with  <  1 ;  1  1  I  i  .1  n  i  I 
to  ..how  lis  b.ili  lul  inlliaaa  e  oii  ill  the 
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gicat  iiiterests  of  mankind,  and  to  de- 
vise means  for  insuring  universal  and 
permanent  peace."  Persons  of  every 
Christian  denomination  ''de^iiiuis  of 
promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  men  "  are  eligible  to  mcm- 
liership.  Every  annual  subscriber  of 
two  dollars,  every  donor  of  li\  e"dollars, 
tiiercljy  beconres  a  regular  nicndjcr; 
and  the  chairiiian  of'  each  corrcsi)ond- 
ing  conmiiltee,  othcers  and  tlelcgates 
r.t  everv  auxiliary  contributing  to  the 
turds  of  the  scxiety,  and  e\cry  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  who  preaches  c^nce  a 
\\.,u  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes 
lip  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause, 
.lie  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  regu- 
lar member-^.  'Idle  i).iynicnt  nl  twnuy 
do!l;ir-5  dl  inie  lime  t;()ri--t iuiles  any 
per-un  a  hlL-mendjLr,  ,iiid  lilt)-  duUars 
a  litc-dii  cv.1.  iT.  'Idle  societ\- w  .1.  oruan- 
i^ed  in  May,  t8-\S,  as  a  national  ijrgan- 
i/atioit,  to  collect  the  energies  of  tlie 
-(.vetal  .State  societies  then  existing, 
nut  onlv  in  the  New-England  .States, 
bm  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
.liui  North  Carolina.  With  one  ex- 
ctpiion,  —  namely,  the  Rhodedsland 
I'cace  Society,  —  it  has  outlived  all 
the  peace  societies  existing  at  the  time 
(if  its  est.djlishment.  It.-^  organizaliun 
w.i-.  hugely  due  to  the  elfort>.  u\  Wil- 
li.im  I. add,  who  has  l)een  called  "the 
apostle  of  peace."  IIl-  was  the  lir.-t 
.secretary  of  the  society,  and  was  ear- 
ne.-it,  devoted,  and  indefalifKiblc  in  the 
pm>iiit  of  his  missi(<n.  (koiL-e 
C.  Peckw  itli  was  the  second  .sei  rrlai  \- ; 
.md  he  n(jt  only  gathered  funds  lor  tlie 
society,  but  als>)  ufliled  ihc  "  ;\d\of;ale 
ill  Peace"  (liic  periodic. d  lud.licaiion 
of  the  society),  .attcntled  to  ihr  [uep.i- 
ration  of  its  b(joks  aiid  liacl,-,  and  pre- 
sented the  cause  ni  mi.oiv  iiiiatings. 
Under  the  Kcv.  J.  1!,  Mdes,  the  next 
general  sos;i  ctai'y,  siii  eeccling  i\ev. 
Amasa  Lcy'd,  who  was  ^.L■t.:l eiaiy  />ro 
tempoyc  foi  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Dr.  Pfcv 'c  .vilh,  the  society  entered 
upon  a  IK enlerjji  ise  iri  the  pn/mo 
ti(Jii  of  in!  •!  national  iav\-,  and  .1  (  01, ■ 
gress  of  :  iiions.  1  )r.  M  ile-,  \  i  d 
Europe  to.:'  times,  and  e  .t.ibli-died  ihe 


"  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codi- 
hcation  of  the  Paws  of  Naticjus."  lie 
died  in  1870.  Tlie  Rev.  IP  C.  Dun- 
ham is  the  present  .secretary.  • 

American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety.— Pstablished  in  i8:jo,  incorpo- 
r.aed  in  1833,  to  befriend  sailors  in 
various  ways.  It  sustains  cliaplaius, 
missionaries,  Ihble  and  ticicC  tlislribu- 
tor>,  and  ])l:ices  libraries  of  aboiu  thirty 
\'olumes  (Ml  boai'd  sea-goin;^  vessel'i. 
Eai.  h  ol  the.-e  libiaries  CiMitaiiis,  be- 
sides a  bible  .nut  ,1  Lew  religious  books, 
Ijooks  of  1  )iograpli\',  tr.ivel,  adventure, 
and  pojndar  .-.cieiice,  hisi(jries,  and 
other  entert.uiniig  .is  well  as  iustruc- 
ti\'e  liiei.iture;  .ind  is  [jbued  on  ship- 
bo, ird  .is  a  loaii  to  tlie  ship's  l  enipany. 
T\\  euly  dolbii  s  ,-,eiids  a  liln  ai  yio  sea 
in  the  donor's  name,  (Jliiee  of  the 
society.  Congregational  llousc,  corner 
of  lieacon  and  Somerset  Streets. 

Ameincan  Society  of  Hibernians. 

—  Established  in  1857,  incorjiorated 
in  1861.  h  protective  society  for  the 
benelit  of  Irishmen.  It  gives  per 
weei<  to  member-,  while  ill,  and  a  de.ith 
benelit  of  ,7^-5;  aiu.1  worthy  i)ersons 
wlio  are  not  entilkal  to  benefits  often 
iei;eive  donatii ui.-,, . nr  lunds  i.dsed  bv 
sub  a  riptioii.  'I'lios'.'  ai)idying  for  ail 
mittance  lo  the  society  as  members 
must  be  (j1  good  moral  ch,ir,ii  tei,  good 
b'ldily  health,  ami  under  forty  _\ears  of 
age.  The  ch.iiinuin  of  the  visiting 
commitiee,  <  )\\en  l\o;;an,  e\.imin^,s  all 
c.i-es.  llis  adiJie.--s  is  No.ijt;  Peveielt 
Si  reel. 

American  Unitarian  Association. 

—  d'his  org;ini/.,ili' -n,  wIulIi  has  done 
much  tow  ai  ib.  esUibiishiiig  Uiiil,irian 
e(huation,il  insl ituiions,  helpiie;  new 
cluiielies  .md  f(»-,t(aing  stni!;!ding  ones, 
aidiu'j  lheolo;jii  .d  students,  and  orian- 
i/inv,  and  m.iim. lining  missiiinary  work, 
w.is  est.iblislied  in  l8j;,  ami  iii(e,rpo- 
raleil  in  18. 1/.  li  m, dm. bus  .1  piiblisf,- 
im;  .i'j,ein)',  anil  publi-hcs  traits  .md 
b/)o|;.'  ba  lo.e  di  ,tributi..n,  as  wi  11  ;.s 
(k  nominal  ioiiai  w  oi  loi  ,,de.  A 
kidie.-,'  I  I iimni -:  ii)n   comua  teil  \s  uh  il 
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publishes  a  catalogue  of  books  tor 
Sunday-school  libraries  and  a  libt  of 
general  reading  tor  young  jjcrsoris. 
The  associaiion  spends  -about  ,>7.ooo 
yearly  in  sustaiiiing  old  bOcieUes  and 
creating  new  ones  in  large  and  growing 
towns  East  and  West;  at  a  yearly  ex- 
pense of  about  ;&S,ooo  il  sup[)i>rts  uiiN- 
sii^nary  cluirclies  in  towns  or  eilieb 
where  there  ;ire  ^:(;llege^^  or  lai'ge  pre- 
paratory sclujols  ;  it  exjiends  o\er 
^5,000  yearly  in  di.-^iii;cli\ elv  houie- 
niissionary  service,  l»a\b  lor  pieaehing 
in  regions  of  couulry  and  in  places 
(notably  in  the  Soutlieru  Stale.-)  where 
dierc  is  no  expectaiie)n  tlj.it  a  Uiulari.in 
iociety  will  be  innnediately  galliereLl ; 
and  it  aids  the  beneficiaiy  funds  of  llie 
theological  schrjols  of  tlie  denoniina- 
cion,  meantime  raising  funds  for  en- 
larging tlicir  wt;rk.  The  a;  soeialion 
now  possesses  |>erinjin.nt  liusi-fiuids 
amomuing  to  ;^Joo,ooo,  anti  tlerives 
from  the  churches  of  die  deuoininalion 
an' annual  income  (jf  Irom  j>75,ooo  to 
jilOO,000.  Its  loejuis  ate  at  picsent  at 
No.  7  Tiemont  riace  (in  the  rear  of 
tire  Tiemont  Mouse),  .iml  lhe\-  are  the 
Unitarian  headejuai lers  in  ihecit)'.  It 
is  ])roposed,  howexer,  to  eicet  a  luw 
building  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  denomi- 
national house,  to  be  caFled  the  ( dian- 
ning  Meinorial.  Henry  P.  Ividder  is 
the  present  president  u\  the  associa- 
tion ;  George  William  Curtis  of  New 
York,  and  Judge  Charles  Allen  .(;f 
bo.sloni  vice-presidents  ;  and  the  l\.ev. 
(irindall  Reynolds  of  (Joncoid,  secie- 
lary.  [See  Uiiilnyuir.i.-^m  iiiui  ihnhi- 
ri  in  (  Coir^rci^utioiiul )  C  '/i ui  c  /u  i .  | 

Arnuscmerit.s-  —  Though  as  lale  as 
1704  ihe.iiiical  ])(.  1  formane^s  in  ]]oslt;n 
were  f(jrbidden  by  law,  under  scviie 
))enalties,  die  cil)'  eail\  look  die  lead 
in  n.ui.sie-  and  lln;  drama;  and  for  a 
lot'lg  tiui  it  has  had  the  name  ui  being 
adniirab.y  ccpiii)pcd  waih  most  of  die 
amuscn-'  rls  of  great  ciue^.  Theatres, 
at  least,  la\e  not  been  laclcing;  and 
at  the  pi  .•■,cnt  time  Boston  is  regarded 
by  llic  I  i  ieal  nian  igeis  as  uwc  ol 
the  be;.  In  Ids  lo  "\\ork"  with  !!o,ul 
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theatrical  material  and  die  leading 
"stars."  "J'he  Ijoston  d'heaire  com- 
pares ill  size  willi  the  laiger  tlieaiic.s 
in  l'aircji)e,  orfering  a  si,i-e  on  which 
any  modern  pieces  iii.iy  |,e  eflci  lively 
presented,  and  an  auditorum  accommo- 
d.iling  eoiiveniemly  as  large  an  audi- 
eriL;e  as  any  great  theatre  in  the  woild, 
\\  illi  lew  exre[:)lions.  Smaller  in  si;^e, 
but  aitiacu\e  in  I  urnishings,  and  am- 
ple in  accoinmodalions  and  eipiip- 
menls,  are  I  lie  (dobc,  the  Museum, 
and  the  I'.uk.  d'here  are  alscj  the 
Ilowarel  Alheiueum,  doun  town,  the 
leadine;  " \ariely  "  ihealre  in  the  cil\  ; 
next  beyond  the  li(jslon  d'heaire,  on 
Washington  Siieel,  the  new  jhjuu 
d'liealie,  relmili  in  the  season  (jf  l,So2- 
03  in  jjlace  (jf  the  Chuelv  ;  just  beyond 
lloyl.-ton  Street,  on  Washinglon,  the 
boylstoii,  another  "  variety  "  "^theatre  ; 
iarlher  up  town,  cjh  the  corner  of 
WashiiigPm  and  l)o\er  Streets,  the 
Windsor;  and  in  the  l\oxbnr\- distiict, 
the  1  )ndle\-streel  Cjiera  flou.se.  In 
coiisecpieiice  ot  llie  change  (d'  late  \'Cars 
ill  the  mode  of  Conducting  iheairical 
enUa'prises,  the  Mu.-  eum  is  al  p/ieseiit 
the  oiil\'  theatre  ha\iiig  a  peimaneiil 
slL;ck  company  of  the  old  la;  liioned 
sort,  all  ol  the  ollieis  being  ociupicd 
for  engagements  ui  a  loiii-er  u\  .■-lioiter 
term  by  "stars,"  Iraxelling  theatiieal 
and  (./i^cratic  eombiiialions  ;  though  ihe 
lieisloii  d'heaire  lias  a  company  of  its 
o\\  n,  which  it  eniphn  s  "on  iht;  road" 
ihe  laiger  poi  tion  oi  the  sui-on,  with 
alliaclion  >  gencr.dl\-  lie  I  I  1  oiichl  oUl 
hell,  d'lie  .Museum  has  aU\a\s  pos- 
se.ssed  an  e\(.elli.iii  diamalic  eompan\', 
ecpi.d  to  the  piescnlatioii  ol  all  mod- 
em ld.i\s,  and,  ol  tale  \eais,  ul  light 
opera  as  well,  d  hcse  iheaircs  aie  all 
well  supportetl,  and  rmuois  are  lie- 
(liieiitly  in  (dieulaiiv;n  louehin;;  new 
theatlc;s  ei)lil  empla  led  In'olhels  dc.sir- 
ous  ol  sharin,;  in  ihe  hai  \est.  Among 
the  musical  alliactioiis  ot  llie  wirUer 
season,  llieie  ale  alwaN's  oiu'  or  niou; 
seasons  (;1  Italian  opera;  amlianking 
high  are  tl.(.  oicliesiral  com  (.  its  of 
llu'  l!o;avin  ^v,lnph^m^  ()r(hi.stia,  e:>- 
inblislad   m   ilu    sea.soii  ol  iCnSi-cSj; 
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the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and 
tlie  Philharmonic  Society ;  the  ora- 
torio pei  tormances  ot  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society;  and  tlic  concerts  of 
the'  Cecilia,  the  Boylston  Clnb,  the 
Apollo  Club,  and  the  Euterpe,  to  the 
last  four  of  which  the  tickets  are 
distributed  by  the  members,  and  are 
r-ot  for  sale.  [Sketches  of  each  of 
tliC>e  clubs,  societies,  and  organiza- 
iV;ns,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
v.'liune.J  The  various  ''couserva- 
tMii(.  ?  "  oive  many  concerts  by  their 
{miimIs  ;  and  the  legion  of  teachers  and 
pr^ '•..■--h'ual  artists  give  their  concerts 
!.  liii  liiiic  to  time,  so  that  there  is 
Sk-uican  evening  that  does  not.  offer 
an  cml)arra<sment  ot  riclios  cluilng  the 
entire  sea-. n,  which  la-i-^  u-u.ill\-  well 
into  Mav.  Iv.  i-n  liiC  aiimitn-na  iiients 
01  ill'-  '"kctiiic  biucaa-,"  which 
ulic  oace  .strictly  iNceuin  lectu'cs, 
are  now  concert  serii'-^,  with  a  few 
ircturcs  by  the  celebruies  of  the  hour, 
iiit'-r -p'Tsed  between  the  concerts. 
<  H  i-  ct  :r;  <,  however,  there  is  no  lack. 
I.,.-  ii/,ui>es  of  llie  L.owell  Institute 
{•,ec  LiKi'cll  /iistit/ir]  always  attract 
crowded  audiences,  as  do  also  tho-c 
dcli\ercd  under  the  ausjjices  of  other 
orj^anizations  or  committees.  'I'hc 
sr>)uble  of  the  modern  Bostonian  is 
now,  iiot  so  much  what  sh:Tll  he  do 
t .)  amuse  himself,  as  what  shall  he 
cl:'iose  out  of  the  abundance  of  re- 
^ources  aiforded  him.  In  the  sunnner 
se.i-on,  of  late  years,  subinban  gar- 
dens, attractively  fitted  up,  and  luo- 
vided  with  "out-door  theatre--,"  oifer 
llie  l)OSlonian,  ami  the  aiuii  rini  n(- 
svtkcr  tarrying  in  , the  town,  oui-nf-. 
door  amusement  in  many  places,  'i'he 
■  ea-vhore  resorts  —  Nantasket  1  leach, 
liu-  Toint  of  fines  at  ilic  failiicr  mti 
c>f  Revere  b.-acli,  Nahanl,  Alaolis 
Gardens,  and  Dinvncr  l/mding  —  \ie 
with  cacli  otiier,  antl  with  pla'  c-,  like 
Oakland  (\:  ;len,  Forc-l  Caiclen,  and 
other  simil  o  resoils,  in  \ariLtv  of 
.ittraciion-,  ■<  licapncss,  ami  up  .uis  of 
access  by  ^  f  .-(  et-cars,  stcain-cars,  and 
steamboats,  li  competing  actively  for 
the  daily  crov.c'.ii  of  amirscment-seckcrs'. 


For  those  who  fancv  a  quietc-r  style  of 
enjoyuiciit,  (he  iinniedi.ite  districts  f)f 
the  city  offer  endle-s  charming  resorts 
for  drive  or  walk,  in  pleasant  rural 
villages,  easily  reached  in  half  aivhour 
or  less  by  steam  or  .street  car  ;  and 
while  awaiting  the  Parks  that  arc  to 
be  I  see  Piihlic  Parks  SystL)Ji\,  the 
subtubs  of  Poston  offer  its  citi/ens 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  j^arks  within 
easy  reach  of  all  who  choose.  In  the 
winter,  wIkmi  the  weather  permits, 
the  roads  leading  from  the  citv  are 
alive  witli  skaghs  ;  and  the  fast  hoises 
may  be  seen  lu  Ihe  lH'-.t  of  adwuitage 
on  the  famiuis  Prighton  Road,  which 
is  a  c;)nt inuatiiui  of  Peacon  Street; 
wliik-,  for  llio  lo\La's  of  skating,  the 
rarest  fields  are  0|)en  in  the  fro/en'crys- 
tal  surf/ice^  of  Jamaica  Pond,  Piesh 
pond,  Spy  Pond',  and  othci-  beautiful 
Sj)otb  wdtliin  easy  reach-  of  the  city. 
Within  its  limits  the  ;'V7;;//;/i-  blacken  the 
surface  of  the  historical  Frog  Pond  on 
the  Common,  and  the  pond  in  lln  i'ub- 
lic  Garden  ;  and  in  sonic  SLaNon-.  1  inks, 
covered,  warmed,  and  lighti  d,  rcudvc 
those  wIkj  cUsire  .shelter  (ami  arc  will- 
ing to  ])ay  inr  il)  from  the  nijiiung 
tem]KaatLii e  of  a  .\cw-Eugland  winter. 
'Phcie  are  also  " roller-skating "  rinks, 
brilliantlv  illuminated  at  nig'hi  by  the 
electric  light,  'fhe  boys  of  Postcai, 
too,  who  are  .!:->  loud  as  the  bo)s  of  the 
Kevolntionai-v  (hi\  s  of  the  coa-a  on  the 
Cnnmion,  lind  it  i-iajiecLtd  for  them  in 
good  (.oasi  ing-weatlier,  by  the  '.'city 
ialhers;"  and  when  tlie  coasting-season 
i^  protracted,  lianporai\'  briilgcr,  arc' 
spi am-  o\er  the  coa-ts  lor  Ihe'  accom- 
iiKjdalion  ol  ])cdc>ti  lan,-i  along  the 
j)atlis.  In  the  bill-playing  sea^-oii  tlu: 
grounds  (jf  ihc  b.isc-ball  elubs  attract 
nvultitudes  C(f  spectators  intci'rsicd  in 
the  so-calhal  "  national  "  gaim.  ;  and  in 
smnniL  r-t inic  th'c  banks  ol  the  (diarlci 
l.\i\cr  are  crowded  wilh  the  nniltilud(;s 
ea'.'er  to  vii/w  the  animated  ctauesls 
bciween  rival  boalclubs,  and  the  wo 
less  exciting  race  -,  bclwccai  sinele  sculls 
and  other  small  (aaft.  \Sce  Jh-ania  in 
Boston,  Mnsit  i>i  /1i>sto}?,  Su!".irlis  of 
Boston,  and  Sunnrn  t  (io>(!ens.\ 
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Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  (The).  —  The  oldest  mili- 
tary organization  in  the  country.  It 
was  chartered  in  March,  163S,  as  "The 
Military  Company  of  JJoston  ; "  and 
Robert  Keaync,  one  of  the  chief  pvo- 
nioters  of  the  new  01  ^ani/ation,  was 
its  lirst  captain.  It  \\as  not  until  1657 
that  it  became  an  ailillery  compan)-, 
when  it  was  recognized  as  such  by  thu 
General' Court.  The  title  "y\nci(  nt 
and  Honorable  "  was  assumed  in  1700, 
lirst  occurring  in  its  records  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year;  the  "ancient"  frt)m 
its  —  even  at  that  early  day  considered 
to  Ijc  —  great  age,  and  the  "honora- 
ble "  from  the  fact  that  its  captains  and 
some  of  its  earlier  members  had  be- 
longed to  the  Ifoncjrable  Artillery 
"Company  of  London.  The  company 
was  dispersed  by  the  Jvcvolution,  and 
revived  in  1789,  wlirn  its  namc'  and 
privileges  were  conhrmed  by  ihe  begi-.- 
latnre.  The  anniversary  of  its  organi- 
zation, the  first  Monday  of  June,  is 
still  celebrated  by  an  annual  parade. 
A  sermon  is  preached  to  the  companx- ; 
a  good  dinner  eaten  in  Faueuil  Hall, 
and  speeches  listened  to  ;  and  there- 
after all  march  to  the  Common,  \vhere 
the  governor  of  tlie  Cumuionwcallh 
delivers  to  the  neu'lv  elecied  ollu;er> 
their  commissirjns  (running  f(jr  one 
)ear  onl;;),  antl  the  insignia  of  tlieir 
oflices.  In  the  early  da\  s  of  the  colony 
this  compan\'  was  the  c  hid  school  iii 
which  the  military  an  was  learned,  .mil 
namc-^  ol  man)'  of  ii.^  n)(,mbei>  ma',  la- 
found  among  diose  who  loc^k  pai  t  in 
the  earlv  wars  in  which  thv  colon\  \va- 
involved,  'i'hen,  sa\'s  l)i.  CoK-man, 
in  a  sermon  preadicd  lo  ihe  compaiiv 
in  173!^,  "tlie  nali\cs  ircnibkd  when 
they  saw  them  train,  aud'old  as  wull  as 
young  st(J0d  still  and  ie\rn;nM-d  llivUi 
as  they  [<assed  along  in  m.n  lial  ordrr."' 
After  t'\  )  himdied  and  forty  years  dir 
com|;ai.  .  s  (;nlv  the  shadow  of  a  ;;,real 
name.  lis  annivrisar\-  i.-.  still  c-lr 
braled,  r(  wi.-ver:  and  ir.  parade  is  -.iiH 
looked  >.i  I))'  ihe  nali  V  e,-.  w  ii  h  inUac  -  l 
il  not  '.ilh  reverenec;  for  in  its  lauks 
are  se\t  i  d  whose  nanus  were  known 


in  the  great  Civil  War,  —  indeed,  men 
who  cai'ncd  the  rank  of  major-general 
of  volunteers  have  been  seen  march- 
ing as  privates  in  the  line.  For  many 
years  tlie  comi)any  was  largel)'  made 
up  of  oliieer^  of  other  ndlitary  organi- 
zations, who  were  i)ri\'ileged  to  wear 
the  rnulorm  f>[  their  re~peclive  corps; 
and  thus  the  ranks  presenlerl  a  ratlicr 
motley  sh(.)\v  when  they  '"tramed." 
Now,  Imwever,  the  most  of  the  mein'- 
bers  wear  a  modern  imiform,  and  the 
color-guard  the  Cominenlal  uniform; 
and  tlie\'  ruai  ch  in  a  soldiei  Iv  fa -hioii, 
tli(Aigh-  llie  lo(  al  wits  like  t(j  chad'  in 
a  goockhunuued  way  at  their  drill. 
'I'lie  memfiers  still  retairi  iku  ir  aiKienl 
privilege  ol  e-\em|)tion  irom  )urv-dul\', 
a  feature  which  is  a  strcmg  inlluein;o 
with  -ome  joining  its  rariks.  '•Aitil- 
lerv  J'deetlon  I  )av  "  in  June,  and  tlie 
"  !''all  I'  ield  Day  "  are  tlie  great  oeca- 
sion>i  with  the  coi'iij)aii\'  tlurinii,  the 
year,  though  it  has  other  occasional 
]jarades  and  Indidays.  The  "  I'deciion 
Sermon,"  reierred  to  al)0\'e,  lias  been 
lU'eac  ked  bL  fore  ihe  com  pan  v  ami  ua  1  ly 
since  iC'jo,  with  the  exce'plion  ol  live 
)'ears  duiang  tlie  Andros  ( 1  o\  (,  rnmcnt. 
Tlie  lieadq uarlers  of  the  com|jany  are 
in  l''atieuil-liall  kmikling,  and  its  armory 
is  quite  a  museum.  In  Deeenikicr, 
l.SS  1 ,  on  "  I'\)refalliers'  I  Ja),"  •'  the  cen- 
tury Ijok"  of  the  company  was  sealed, 
not  to  be  opened  for  50  years,  while  a 
siuallei'  bo\  within  it  is  lo  remain  uii- 
op(  lied  loi-  i(50\e.irs.  'i'lie  l)o\  contains 
a  l(MV,;  and  \  alnabh;  list  ol  tUn  iiinein-^, 
news])apeis,  badges,  phoioeM'.iplis,  and 
UK  nioriaf- .  'i'lie  niamisi  ripl  matter 
amount.-.  t(y  nearly  a  ihousaiid  pa^es. 
lodlowing  is  a  eoinplete  list  ol  the 
pa|<ers  :  J'oeiii,  John  1  ).  I  .oiig  (l  hen 
governor  ol  the  Stale)  ;  The  lation  of 
(  lo\'ei'iimeiit  to  I'Mucalion  in  llie  I '  uited 
Slates,  ( 'hai  les  \V.  Idiot  (president  of 
Harvard  (\Mke,0;  'I'he  Keligious  Con- 
dition of  llu-.t(Hi,  the-  i\e\'.  haiwai'd 
I'veu'tl  Hale  ;  Keeolh clious  of  I'.oslon, 
bi-iali  (^tiiiih  ;  Aiieieiil  and  I  bnuaa 
lile  Al  lillei  \  Coinp.iiiv,  i'asl  and  I'le-.- 
ciil,  b.  11  :  I'erl-v  I'ooie  ;  Abmueis  ;uid 
Custom    I  kt   kev.  Fdw  ai  d       I  bn  ton  ; 
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Art  in  Boston,  Charles  C.  Perkins; 
Architecture,  Henry  Webster  Hart- 
well;  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Alanson  Merwin  Randol ;  Militia  of 
Massachusetts,  Abraham  Hun  Berry 
(then  adjutant-general' of  the  State); 
Boston  Fire-Department,  Past  and 
Present,  John  E.  Fitzgerald  (member 
of  the  lire-commission  of  ilic  city) ; 
Progress  of  New-England  Agriculture, 
Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  ;  Bar,  Law, 
and  Lawyers,  Seth  James  Thomas ; 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Dr.  Morrill 
Wyman ;  Amusements,  Charles  H. 
Pattee;  Secret  Societies,  John  Lind- 
say Stevenson;  Finance,  War  Debt, 
and  Stocks,  Henry  P.  Kidder;  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  Robert  Benuet 
Forbes;  Conunerce,  Ships,  and  Navi- 
gagtion,  Alanson  Wilder  Beard  (then 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston);  Rise 
and  Growth  of  the  Clothing  Trade, 
Isaac  P'enno ;  Sketch  of  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of  Wool, 
George  William  Bond ;  Shoe  and 
Leather  Business,  Gen.  Augustus  P. 
Martin;  Fisheries  and  Fishing- Liter- 
est,  William  A.  Wilcox;  Paper  and 
Paper-Making,  Byron  Weston  (then 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State) ;  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Box  for 
19S0,  Edward  Wyman;  Railroads  and 
Railroad  Literests,  Albert  A.  Folsojn 
(superintendent  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad).  The  inscriplion 
is  as  follows  :  — 

To  the  Cviniiiniider  0/  the  A  ju  icnl  and  I  foil- 
oraile  Artillery  'Coiiipniiy  0/  /l/iiss<u  /ut- 
sclts  for  1980-1981 :  — 

The  contents  of  this  box  liavc  been  Lr)llcctcil 
in  acLOrd.uicc  a  vote  of  tiic  .'Viicicnt  and 

Honorable  Artillery  Company,  passed  Sept.  13, 
1880. 

Sealed  in  Faneiiil  Hall,  Boslon,  Dec.  22, 
3881,  not  to  be  opened  mitil  Sept.  17,  1980. 
Com.nittee,  C<j1.  Edward  Wyman,  Major 
Charles  W.  Stevens,  CaiU.  John  I..  Stevenson, 
Capt.  Albert  \.  Fol.soin,  Lieut.  George  H. 
Allcii.  Comir;  'ider  1881-1882,  Capt.  William 
H.  Cundy. 

The  box -  ^as  sealed  with  much  cere- 
mony at  a  |.i.blic  meeting  in  I'aiiriiil 
Hall,  at  whi  1.  si)eeches  were  made 
represeiUat   c  men.   Co))!.  John  M a(  k 
is  the  connniifler  for  iS.S.'. 


Andrew,  Statue  of  Governor. — 

The  marble  statue  standing  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  Doric  Hall,  in 
the  State  House,  a  place  in  which  for 
many  years  the  figure  of  Gov.  An- 
drew was  a  very  familiar  one.  It  rep- 
resents the  great  "  war  governor  "  as 
he  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  saw  him  in  those  event- 
ful days  as  he  appeared,  \\  hen,  stand- 
ing upon  the  lower  ste|xs  of  the  State 
House  on  Beacon  Street,  he  received 
the  marching  salute  of  the  regiments 
of  ]\Lissachusetts;and  sent  them  to  the 
front  with  ringing  words  of  i)atriotism 
that  did  not  a  little  to  nerve  their 
souls ;  or  as  he  welcomed  them  home 
again  when  returning  on  furlough  to 
recruit  their  decimated  ranks,  during 
the  darker  days  of  the  Civil  War;  or 
when  he  received'  their  tattered  and 
batile-worn  banners  on  the  proud  day 
when  the  victorious  columns  for  the 
last  time  saluted  him,  the  governor  of 
tlieir  beloved  State,  and  their  honored 
commander-in-chief.  The  statue  is 
the  work  of  'i'honias  Ball,  a  native  of 
Charlcstown,  but  long  resident  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy;  and  was  ])resented  to  the 
State,  and  unveiled,  Feb.  14,  187 1.  It 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  balance  re- 
maining of  the  fund  subscribed  for  the 
Edward  Everett  statue  in  the  Public 
Garden,  [.-.ee  ETerelt  Statui\  which 
largely  exceeded  the  sum  recpiired  for 
that  work.  The  cost  of  the  Andrew 
.■^tatlle  was  )j'>fo,ooo.  It  is  regartled 
by  many  as  an  admirable  likeness. 
The  late  George  15.  Woods,  oik;  of  the 
in(jst  bi  illiant  lioslon  jotu'nalists  of  his 
ihi)-,  a  close  critic  ami  a  man  of  exccT 
Iciit  judgment,  said  of  this  siatue,  in 
an  essay  on  "Our  Portraii  .Si;tuics," 
"Lis  not  only  a  faidiliil  ])('rlrailure 
(always  Mr.  Ball's  strong  ])oi!il),  but 
tliere  is  st^nielliing  beller  tli.ui  literal 
likeness  about  it  —  an  intoi  iM,!  aiion 
into  llie  marble  ol  llu:  iiobK;  natine  of 
llic  man,  wliieh  is  lliu  liiidK:^!  :i(  liie\'e- 

niriil  oi  ail  Mlogctlier  tlit;  -statue 

moves  the  s|ii  ('taloi"  to  lu  a  1 1)  1  iking  ; 
and  we  l'cH4sMie  lli.il  it  will  vxow  into 
the  poj/ulai  hcMit  as  it   .stand',  i  lose 
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by  where  the  governor  toiled  and 
thought  through  live  exhausting  year^, 
surrounded  by  the  tattered  Hags  of  tlie 
thousands  of  Massachusetts  boys,  w  lio, 
like  him,  gave  their  utmost  cltort  for 
nationality  and  liberty,  and  many  of 
whom,  like  him,  sealed  the  sacrifice 
with  death."    [See  Staines  ami  Monn- 

Annexations.  —  The  territory  of 
Boston  was  for  niany  years  limited  to 
the  i)eninsula  on  which  the  okler  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  built,  which  was  con- 
nected by  the  long  and  narrow  neck 
with  Roxbury.  Then  by  the  filling  of 
flats,  and  still  more  by  successive  an- 
ncxation.s,  the  outline  of  the  city  was 
extended  and  changed  on  every  side. 
What  is  now  know-ii  as  .South  iioston 
was  first  annexed,  in  1804;  Noddle's 
Island,  now  East -Boston,  acfiuired  in 
1S30;  the  city  of  Roxbury,  annexed  in- 
1S67;  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in 
1S69;  and  the  city  of  Charlestown  and 
towns  of  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury, 
in  1873.  '^^^^^  territory  annexed  in- 
creased the  area  of  the  city  by  20,863 
acres;  so  that  it  is  now  36.7  scjuare 
miles,  as  against  783  acres,  its  original 
area.  The  increase  by  annexation  in 
valuation  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures:  Roxbury,  when  it  united  with 
the  city,  reported  a  total  valuation  of 
526,55r,700;  Dorchester,  $20,315,700; 
Charlestown,  $35,289,682;  Brighton, 
J;H,5.j8,53I  ;  West  Roxbury,  $22,1.18,- 
Ooo.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  Bos- 
ton and  Roxbury  in  1S67,  when  the 
latter  was  annexed,  wa^  ^$47 i,.|97,8oo ; 
in  1S69,  when  Dorchester  was  adilcd, 
5^569,827,300;  and  in  1873,  when  the 
others  were  annexed,  $765,818,213. 
The  po])ulation  added  was  about  107,- 
380.  Of  this  total,  Roxbury  brought 
about  40,000;  Dorchester,  20,000; 
Charlestr.v.  n,  32,040  ;  l:>righton  exactly 
5,978;  and  West  Roxbury  10,361.  [See 
Areas,  M  Valuation  of  Bosto/i,  and 
Popitlati'  II  of  Boston. '\ 

Anti(i  x.irian  Club  (IUjo). —  Sec 
Bostoni  ui  Society,  Thr. 


Apartment  -  Houses,  or  Family 
Hotels,  —  The  mode  of  liviiig  in 
suites,  after  the  French  and  Conti- 
nental system  of  dwellings,  has  grown 
rapidly  into  favor  in  Boston  within  a 
few  years  ;  and  there  are  now  about  1S3 
of  these  houses  within  the  city  limits, 
a  large  number  of  them  inviting  in 
appearance,  admirably  arranged,  well 
appointed,  and  attractively  designed. 
The  system  gained  its  foothold  in 
America  by  its  introduction  in  ]5os- 
ton,  and  its  popularity  is  well  attested 
l)y  the  rapid '  increase  of  apartment- 
houses  in  New  Vork  and  other  cities. 
The  first  building  of  the  "  French 
Hats"  or  "family-hotel  "  class  in  Bos- 
ton was  the  Hotel  Pelhani,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Trcmont  and  Boylston  Streets, 
built  about  twenty  years  ago  Ijy  Dr. 
John  ri.  Dix.  At  the  widening  of 
Trcmont  Street  this  building  was 
raised  up  bodily,  and  moved  about 
twenty  feet  down  Boylston  Street,  with- 
out disturbing  the  occupants,  or  in  the 
least  disarranging  the  interior.  This 
feat  of  engineering,  occasioned  much 
remark  at  the  time,  as  it  was  the  fust 
instance  ot  the  moving  of  such  a  large 
mass  of  masonry.  Over  on  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston 
Streets  is  the  Hotel  Bt)ylslon,  another 
one  of  the  earlier  buildings  originally 
erected  as  an  a]jartment-house.  This 
is  owned  l)y  Charles  Fiancis  Adams, 
It  is,  like  the  Pelham,  thoroughly  Iniilt 
in  every  ])articular,  and  arranged  with 
an  eye  to  the  lomlort  and  convenience 
of  the  occupants.  In  ihis  building,  as 
in  several  of  the  structuies  of  this 
class  (;f  a  later  dale,  the  kitchens  arc 
at  llie  top  of  the  buikling.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  costly  apartment-houses, 
and  many  of  the  less  i)relenlious,  have 
passenger-elevators.  Several  of  the 
newer  houses,  ])articularly  those  erect- 
ed in  the  l)ack-Hay  di>-lricl  and  the 
avenues  of  llie  Soulh  lOnd,  are  elegant 
structures,  eipi.dly  bcaiilirul  in  e  xterior 
and  interior  decorations  ;  and  in  some 
of  theni  the  modern  decorative  artist 
has  had  an  op|)ortunity  lavishly  to  dis- 
play his  art.    The  rents  of  sniics  in 
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apartment-houses  range  from  $400  and 
;^^oo  up  to  ^2,000  and  $3,000,  and 
higher;  and  the  suites  vary  in  size  and 
number  of  rooms,  as  they  do  in  tlie  ele- 
gance of  tlieir  finish  and  convenience, 
in  proportion  to  the  i^rice.  The  price 
paid  for  the  rent  generally  includes 
the  stean)-heat  and  the  service"  of  the 
janitor,  who  performs  the  heaviest 
drudgery.  Among  the  finest  of  these 
houses  are  the  Motel  Pelham,  before 
mentioned,  which  is  assessed  for  $273,- 
000;  the  Boylston,  also  above  men- 
tioned, assessed  for  $276,000 ;  Hotel 
Chmy,  and  the  Berkeley,  on  Boylston 
Sticol,  Back-bay  district,  the  former 
assessed  for  $[40,000,  and  the  latter 
for  $238,000;  the  Hamilton,  assessed 
for  $165,000,  and  the  Agassi/,  $166,000, 
both  1)11  Commonwealth  Avenue;  the 
Hunt iii-i>)ii,  (111  Huntington  and  St. 
(amcs  .\\  i;uucs,  $160,000 ;  the  Bristol, 
opj)(.>site  Trinity,  $155,000;  the  Ediiv 
biiigh,  $100,000,  Hoffman,  $224,000, 
Boiwick,  $142,000,  Lafayette,  $102,- 
Oto,  all  on  Columbus  Avenue;  and 
tilt  St.  Cloud,  No.  565  Tremont  Street, 
^10 1,000.  Others,  in  diffei'ent  sections 
of  Ihc  city  proper  rank  in  the  first 
class;  and  in  the  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester districts  are  several  which  com- 
mand high  i)rices,  and  are  almost 
always  fully  occupied.  Of  the  most 
proniinent  in  the  Roxbury  district,  are 
the  Hartmouth,  Comfort,  and  Eliot; 
and,  in.ihe  Dorchester  district,  the  Dor- 
chester, on  Hancock  Street.  "Down 
town,"  in  the  city  i)ro]u  r,  are  a  num- 
hcr  of  l)uildings  which  h  i\  c  long  Ijccu, 
in  i)art,  arranged  for  dweller^  in'buites  ; 
and  delightful  and  most  ctnivcnient 
cpiartcrs  are  found  in  them.  Noie- 
\vorihy  among  these  arc  the  Coolidge 
House,  on  ]5c;wdi;in  S(|uare;  the  Pa- 
vilion, No.  57  Treni(,uL  Street  ;  and 
the  Albion,  on  the  (;orncr  of  licacon 
and  Tremonl  Streets.  In  the  old 
West  Eiui  luring  the  I'tast  vear  or 
two,-sever.ii  spacious  dwciliiv^s  li;ive 
also  been  -ii  raiigi  (I  and  enl.irgcd  for 
apartiiiuil  ,  The  l.aest  of  these  aic 
on  the  c(<  n  r  of  M oimt-Vernon  and 
West  Ced  I    SlreetN,  which  is  as  yet  un- 


named ;  and  on  Mount-Vernon  Sti  eet, 
a  few  doors  from  Beacon,  opposite  the 
side  of  the  State  House.  In  tiie  Back- 
bay  district  a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the  apartment-houses  of  the  first  class 
is  to  be  the  extensive  and  elegant 
Oxford,  on  Huntington  Avenue,  nearly 
opposite  the  Hotel  Huntington. 

Appalachian.  Mountain  Club. — 

An  organization  wliose  objects  are  to 
explore  the  mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  adjacent  regions,  both 
for  scientific  and' artistic  purposes,  and 
in  general  to  cultivate  an  interest  in 
geographical  studies.  Its  mcmljers 
make  frequent  expeditions  to  these 
mountains,  strike  out  new  paths,  es- 
tablish camps,  construct  and  publish 
accurate  maps,  and,  collect  all  a\'aila- 
l)le  information  concerning  the  moim- 
tain  regions.  It  also  collects  and 
makes  available  the  results  of  scat- 
tered observations  of  all  kinds,  which, 
though  of  little  value  each  by  itself, 
may  be  of  great  use  when  brought  to- 
gether. The  club  holds  field-meetings 
during  the  summer  season,  incidentally 
organizing  expeditions  to  accessible 
pcjints  of  interest,  and  in  the  winter 
meets  monthly  in  the  hall  of  the  Insti- 
liilc  of  Technology,  its  headquarters 
in  this  cit)',  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  tlic  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  papers.  It  also  holds  an  annual 
social  reception  in  Boston  during  the 
w  inter.  The  pai)ers  read  at  its  monthly 
meetings  arc  pul)lished  in  the  form  of 
an  occ  :isi()nal  magazliic,  nititlid  "  Ajv 
|)ala(hia;"  and  it  is  at  1  iimul.iling  a 
useful  and  valuaLil'.  libraiy  for  tiie  u:^e 
of  its  members.  The  (.lub  has  about 
480  active  membeis;  about  30  corre- 
sponding rnenibers  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  who  are  iiiiciei^ted 
in  its  object.'-;  and  se\eral  honorary 
members.  M c ml )ershiii  i.s  secured  by 
election  l)y  ballot,  an  allirmative  vote 
of  t\vo-thir(K  of  the  nieinbers  ])resent 
and  votiii'.;  bt  iiig  nete.^sary.  The 
nomin.itioii^  inii.-i  lirst  be  iiiatle  in 
waiting,  b)  at  least  niiaiibias,  and 

ftirwarded  to  the  cotmcil,  wIkjsc  ap- 
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proval  is  necessary.  The  admission- 
fee  is  5j,  and  the  annual  assessment 
$3  ;  no  assessment  other  tlian  the  ad- 
mission-fee being  rc(|uired  of  a  mem- 
ber during  six  months  succeedinu,  his 
election.  A  ])erhon  can  become  a  life- 
member  on  the  payment  of  ,530.  lie 
is  thereafter  exemjjt  frou.i  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  or  assessnienls  of  any 
kind.  The  government  of  the  club  is 
vested  in  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, recording  and  corresponding  sec- 
retaries, treasurer,  and  live  council- 
lors; these  olhcers  constituting  tlic 
council.  The  live  coimcillors  are 
chosen  to  rej)rescnt,  severally,  the 
departments  of  Natural  History,  To- 
pography, Art,  Ex[)l()ration,  and  Im- 
provements. The  president  of  the 
club  {18S3)  is  the  Rev.  j<jlm  Worces- 
ter, D.D. ;  vice-president,  A.  E.  .Sc(jtt; 
corresponding  secretary,  Trofessor 
Charles  F.  Fay,  Tufts  College;  treas- 
urer, Charles  W.  Kennard :  council- 
lors, Professor  Charles  K.  Hamlin, 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoiilogy, 
Harvard  College  ;  Pi  ofessor  J.  l\.a)  ner 
Edmands,  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory; Miss  Susan  Hale;  Eugene  P. 
Cook;  and  Dr.  W.  li.  Parker.  The 
club  was  formed  in  1876,  and  re-organ- 
ized and  incori)orate(l  in.  April,  1S78. 
its  annual  meeting  occurs  in  January. 

Apollo  Club  (The).  — A  musical 
organization  compcjsed  of  male  voices 
exclusively,  and  devoted  to  the  singing 
of  part-songs  and  choruses  composed 
for  such  voices.  It  w.is  started  in 
1871  by  a  few  leading  sini.;ers  in 
clmrch-choiis  in  this  city,  and  in  1873 
was  incorporated.  During  its  lirst  year 
it  was  comjjosed  of  52  active  singing 
members,  and  500  associate  or  sub- 
scribing mend)ers,  who  for  an  annual 
assessment  receive  tickets  to  all  the 
concerts  by  the  club.  These  lire  giv(  11 
at  inter\.ils  during  the  season  each 
year,  geierally  in  Music  Hall:  they 
arc  not  ]';iii)lic,  and  no  tickets  are  sold, 
but  adn-.'si.ion  is  by  tickets  issued  by 
the  menil.(  rs  of  the  cbib.  They  are  of 
a  liigh   c  :(ler  of  excellence,  and  are 


always  crowded,  admission  to  them 
being  eagerly  sought.  The  club  h;is 
on  a  few  occasions  sung  in  a  semi- 
public  manner,  by  request  of  the  au- 
tlioiiiies  of  the  Stale  (^r  of  the  city; 
as  at  the  funeral  of  Charles  Sunmer, 
the  centeimial  celel)ration  of  liunker 
Hill,  and  the  State  reception  to  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1877.  Some  of  the 
finest  vocalists  of  the  neighborhood 
have  been  included  among  its  active 
mend)ers,  and  many  of  the  best  citi- 
zens among  its  associates.  It  has 
had  from  tlie  start  Mr.  li.  J.  Lang  as 
its  conductor,  to  whom  its  success  is 
largely  to  be  attributed.  'Plie  late 
Judge  John  Phel|)S  Putnam  was  for 
many  )ears  its  president  ;  and  in  the 
ceremonies  at  his  funeral  in  Januaiy, 
1882,  the  club  took  ])art.  The  presi- 
dent (1883)  is  Robert  M.  Morse,  jun. 
The  number  of  its  active  members 
varies  from  60  to  70  ;  l)Ut  the  number 
of  associate  members  has  al\va\s  l.ieen 
fixed  at  500,  that  limit  having  been  set 
at  the  formation  of  the  club,  ft  lias 
convenient  club-rooms,  and  a  small 
hall  for  its  private  weekly  rehearsals, 
at  No.  151  Tremont  Street.  [See 
Aliiiic  in  Jhnlo)i.\ 

Archajological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica iTlie). — An  association  of  scholars 
and  others  interested  in  archajology, 
formed  in  1879,  for  the  i)urpose  of 
"jMomoting  and  directing  archxologi- 
cal  investigation  and  research  by  the 
sending-out  ot  expi'ditions  for  s|h  i  i.il 
in\ estigation,  by  aiding  the  Uloii..  of 
indeiJiMulenl  explorers,  by  |)ul)lhaiion 
of  the  re[)ortS(;f  the  results  of  the  expe- 
ditions which  the  Institute  may  under- 
take or  promote,  and  by  other  means 
which  may  from  time  to  time  api)ear 
desirable."  It  consists  of  life-numbers 
conlribul  ing  al  onetime  not  less  lhan 
fiioo  lo  its  funds,  (jf  annual  uu  nibcis 
contributing  not  less  than  ,Slo,  and  of 
honorary  members,  its  government  is 
vested  in  an  executive  connuittee,  con- 
sisting of  the  ])resident,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  live  ordinary 
mend)ers,  all  e\ce|)ling  the  sk  relar)- 
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j|    and  treasurer  chosen  by  the  ballot  of 
i.    the  life  and  annua]   nienibers.  The 
'    secretary  and  treasurer  are  chosen  l^y 
I    the  president,  vice-president,  and  live 
;■   ordinary  members  elected  to  tlic  ex- 
I    ecutive    committee.     The  executive 
;"    committee  have  full  power  to  deler- 
i    mine  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
?    the  Institute,  and  the  niode  of  its  ac- 
complishment.   The  Institute  has  fos- 
tered expeditions  for  exploration  in 
i    Yucatan,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  in 
f    the  Old  World  to  Assos.  Valuable 
I    discoveries  have  been  made  by  the 
".■    agents  of  the  Institute  in  l)oth  these 
directions.  'Under  the  direction  of  the 
Institute,  an  American  school  of  classi- 
cal studies  has  been  established  in  Ath- 
'  ^  e^is  through  the  co-0[)eration  of  the 
leading  universities  and  colleges  of 
'■    the   country.    The    president   of  the 
Archaiological   Institute  is  Professor 
Charles  Kliot  Norton,  of  Cambridge; 
!     Martin  Brinuner  of  J^oston  is  vicc-pres- 
'    ident ;  the  "  five  ordinary  members  "  of 
.     the  executive  conmiittec  are  Francis 
»    Parkman,  William  W.  Goodwin,  Henry 
W.  Ilaynes,  Alexander  Agassi/,  and 
William  R.  Ware.    Henry  L.  Iliggin- 
f    son  of  Boston  is  treasurer,  and  Edward 
II.  Greenleaf  secretary.    Tiie  annual 
meetings  of  the  Institute  are -held  in 
,    Boston,  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May; 

and  special  meetings  are  heltl  at  the 
r    call  of  the  executive  committee. 

,      Archery.  —  The  bow  and  arrow, 
once  the  main  reliance  in  battle  of  the 
armies  of  England,  and  ever  memora- 
ble in  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and 
I    his  merry  outlaws,  has  long  since  be- 
I    come  as  thoroughly  the  weapon  of  a 
state  of  peace  as  even  the  needle  it- 
self; and  with  young  women  of  fashion, 
particularly,  the  bow  is  becoming  very 
much  more  i<oi)ular  than  the  needle. 
'    As  a  summer  pastime,  archery  has  for 
'    the  past  cei.  ury  been  very  i)opular  in 
England;  buj  us  introduction  into  this 
j    country  is  ol  (|uite  recent  date.    It  is 
.     thought  to  1 1  destined  soon  to  i)rove  a 
'    formidable  li  /al  of  cro(|uet  and  tennis. 
It  has  scare  .-ly  as  yet  cjbtained  so  nuich 
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of  a  foothold  in  Boston  as  in  some 
Western  cities :  nevertheless,  in  the 
season,  the  lawns  of  niany  suburb- 
an villas  aie  gav  with  targets,  gayly- 
decked  tents,  blight  chesses,  and  the 
meny  laugh  of  the  contestants  for 
sui)remacy  with  the  bow;  and  many 
private  clubs  exist,  dedicated  to  this 
l)leasant  out-of-door  sport,  which  unites 
l)oth  sexes  so  agreeably  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  amicable  contests. 
'Phe  archer's  cnittil  is  the  same  as  is 
requiied  by  the  English  rules  of  the 
game;  anil  every  -thing  recjuisite  is 
now  manufactured  in  tRis  country  in 
the  best  manner,  and  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  the  shops  devoted  to  providing 
outlits  in  the  various  departments  of 
athletics,  of  which  there  are  quite  a 
number  in  the  city. 

Architecture  and  Architects. — 
Boston  was  the  first  city  in  America 
to  jjay  attention  to  its  arc-hitectural 
appearance ;  and  to-day  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  architecturally  the 
handsomest  city  in  the^  CDuntry,  with 
the  exception  of  Washington  with  its 
public  builtlings.  Although  there  is 
much  to  criticise  in  the  way  of  indi- 
vidual features,  the  total  effect  of  the 
city  is  one  of  substantial  construction 
and  iinishci.1  ajjpearance  ;  and  few 
other  cities  in  the  world  can  surpass 
the  magnilicence  of  the  business  quar- 
tei',  or  the  beauty  of  the  finest  resi- 
dence section.  In  the  Colonial  period, 
sliglit  attention  was  given  to  nnhi- 
tectural  effect,  although  the  ni' llmd 
of  building  now  and  then  aUorded 
some  ])ictures{]ueness  of  line  and 
form.  In  the  Provincial  jieriod,  the 
fine  mansions  and  ])ubli(j  buildings 
were  constructed  after  English  models. 
King's  Chapel  was  built  from  designs 
by  I'eter  Harrison,  an  I'aiglish  archi- 
tect. The  pioneer  Boston  arcliitect 
\yas  Charles  Bullint  li,  born  in  ly'-ij- 
His  first  work  wa-^  the  nionuuienlal 
colunni  on  Beacdii  Hill,  whii..h  was 
destroyed  v\ilh  the  cutting-down  <jf 
the  summit.  In  179]  lie  designed  the 
lust  theatre  iu  Boston;   and  on  the 
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medal,  struck  and  given  iiim  in  honor 
of  the  event,  is  a  copy  of  the  front 
elevation,  which  shows  that  in  external 
appearance  no  theatre  in  l^oston  has 
since  ajDproachcd  the  Federal-street 
structure  in  dignit)'  or  beauty.  ]5ul- 
finch  also  designed  the  'i'ontinc  Cres- 
cent, and  buildings  on  Franklin  Place, 
now  Franklin  Street,  —  the  fust  at- 
tempt here  to  build  houses  in  blocks. 
Ifc  next  designed  .  tiic  State  Mouse, 
followed  by  many  other  -)Dublic  and 
private  buildings,  including  the  old 
Catholic  Catheclral,  Ncw-Norlh  and 
New-South  Ciiurches,  Boylston  Mai- 
kct,  Massachusetts  General  lIosi;ital, 
ancl  tfic  insane-asyhun  at  Soutii  l^os- 
ton.  lie  was  appointed  Ijy  i'rcsident 
Monroe  architect  of  the  Caj^iitol  at 
Washington,  and  held  the  ollice  for 
twelve  years,  lie  die'd  in  1844.  Next 
to  lJulfmch  came  S(5lonion  Willard, 
born  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1783. 
Mis  iirincipal  works  wcvc  St.  I'aul's 
Church,  on  Treniont  Street  (in  con- 
junction with  Alexander  I'arris),  the 
Court  Mouse,  and  the  Bunker-hill 
Monument.  Parris  built  the  Quincy 
■  Market.  The  architectural  styles  here 
have  followed  closely  the  prevailing 
ones  of  the  same  i)eriods  in  Europe. 
Thus,  early  in  this  century,  there  was 
a  Greek  revival,  the  jniFicipal  monu- 
ments of  which  are  St.  Paul's  Church, 
the  Ccnut  Mouse,  ("Quincy  Market,  the 
Trein(jnt  Mouse,  and  the  Custom 
Mouse,  beside  the  aljsurd  suburban 
houses  with  wooden  Doric  columns. 
Then  followed  a  G'jthic  period,  about 
1835,  beginning  with  the  Masonic- 
Temple  (now  the  United-States  Coinl- 
Mouse)  and  the  old  Trinity  Cluuch,  as 
leading  examples.  Next  c.une  the 
"  French-roof  "  style,  giving  hundreds 
of  wooden  country-houses  .1  l)aUl  and 
boxy  lo(;k.  The  fust  l""rench-roof 
buildiiij  in  this  cotnitry  was  jjrobably 
the  Ml  .  con  Mou^e,  on  Washington, 
Concord,  and  Worcester  Stiecls,  Iniilt 
about  rS^o,  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Normal  Art  School.  In  1850  there 
were  liaih.  also  two  good  examples  (jf 
Italian  .{  MUiissance,  —  llie  Boston  Mu- 
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seum  and  the  Boston  Athcn.eun).  With 
the  increase  of  foreign  travel,  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  models  was  strongly 
felt  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  eacfi 
of  which  had  its  devotees,  —  Northern 
Gotliic,  Southern  Gothic,  Romanesque, 
and  l\enaissance.  French  Renaissance 
became  especially  popular,  and  is  the 
st)le  of  many  l:)usiness  ;md  jjublic 
Iniildings,  including  tlie  City  Mall, 
Morticultural  IPdl,  and  the  Pobt-(  )lhce; 
while  Gothic  has  remained  the  favor- 
ite for  churches.  A  peculiarity  of  ■ 
llostun  archiicclnre  is  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  buildirig-material. 
The  kevnole  of  the  city  is  red  brick, 
which  has  lately  liecome  popular  .again  : 
but  beside,  there  is  an  ,dum(kuice  of 
light,  dark,  and  red  granite  ;  a  variety 
of  marble;  brown,  yellow,  and  buff 
sandstone;  Roxbury  jMidding-stone, 
and  other  materials.  Granite  is  pecu- 
liarly a  Boston  stone,  and  the  fmc^t  ex- 
ample of  its  right  use  was  llie  Beacon- 
hill  reservoir,  demolished  in  18S2-3, 
proiiounced  l)y  a  high  authority,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Cummings,  as  "perhaps  the  noblest 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  city." 
Other  imposing  granite  structures  are 
the  massive  granite  blocks  on  Com-: 
mercial  Street,  and  at  the  foot  of  State 
Street.  The  finest  recent  archilectural 
opi:)ortunities  have  been  the  rel)uilding 
of  the  business  section  of  "the  burnt 
district,"  laid  low  by  fire  in  1872, 
where  much  fine  architecture  was  de- 
stroyed; and  the  building-u[)  of  the 
P.a(  k  bav  di-lrirl.  w  il  li  it  piiMic  Imihl- 
in^s  and  palatial  d  well  ir,;',>-.  In  !lir 
"burnt  district,"  the  inoMfrn  Gotliic, 
\\hich  had  sh(jitl)'  beftile  cuuie  into 
vogue,  and  the  Renaissance,  were  the 
popular  st)ics.  Notable  examples  (.)f 
the  nu)dern  Ciothu:  in  lloston  aie  the 
Museum  o{  Fine  Arts  —  the  lust  e\- 
am|)le  of  the  extensive  use  ot  tcna- 
cotta  in  ]5oston  —  and  the  Jioston  and 
Providence  l^.ailroad  Station.  'I  he 
modern  Gothic  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  ()uecn  Anne  (so  called), 
the  reigning  style,  which  seems  particu- 
larly adapted  to  picturescpic  and  com- 
f(;rt.able  dwellings.  Among  the  leading 
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architects  in  Boston  are  Cummings  & 
Sears  (architects  of  New  Old-South, 
Sears  Building,  Montgomery  Building), 
Ware  &  Van  Brunt  (now  Van  Brunt 
&  Howe),  (First  Church,  Harvard 
Memorial  Hall,  Union  Railway  Station 
in  Worcester,  new  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Stone  Hall  at  WcUcsley  Col- 
lege, Protestant-Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge),  Peabody  & 
Stearns  (Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road-Station,  New  York  Mutual  Lite- 
insurance  Building,  Hotel  Bruubwick), 
N.  J.  Bradlee  (New-England  Mutual 
Life-insurance  Building),  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson (Trinity  and  new  Bratile- 
square  Churches,  Wobmn  Public 
Library,  North-Easion  Public  Library 
and  Ames  Memorial  PLiU  in  the  bame 
place,  Sever  Hall  in  Cambridge), 
Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant  (formerly  Bryant 
&  Oilman,  and  Bryant  &  Rogers),  (City 
Hall.  Plorticultural  Hall,  Merchants' 
Bank),  Sturgis  &  Brigham  (Mubcumof 
Fine  Arts),  George  A.  Clough,  city 
architect  (Latin  and  English  High 
School  Building).  To  these  and  other 
highly  talented  architects,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  are  also  due  many  of 
the  finest  business  structures  and 
dwellings.  With  the  Massadiusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  there. is  con- 
nected a  tine  department  of  architect- 
ure, —  the  first  school  established  in 
the  United  States  for  its  systematic 
instruction.     [See  Iiistiiute  of  Tec/i- 

Area  of  Boston.  —  The  town  of 

Boston  was  originally  a  pear-shaped 
peiunsula,  connected  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  with  the  town  of  Rox- 
bury.  "It  hung  to  the  mainland  at 
Roxbury,"  says  one  writer,  "by  a  slen- 
der stem,  or  neck,  of  a  mile  in  length, 
so  low  and  narrow  between  tide-washed 
t1ats  that  it  was  often  submeigcd." 
In  itsextreiii^  length  it  was  less  than 
two  miles,  uid  its  gicate^l  breadth 
was  a  little  more  than  one.  Now  its 
original  783  u.res  have  been  expanded 
by  the  reclamation  of  the  broad,  oozy 
salt  marsh..,  the   estuaries,  coverts, 


and  bays,  once  stretching  wide  on  its 
southern  and  northern  l)ounds,  to  1,829 
acres  of  solid  land,  and  where  the 
area  was  the  narrowest  it  is  now  the 
widest ;  and  by  the  absorption  of 
what  are  now  South  Boston  and  East 
l)Oston,  and  the  aiinexation  of  the  old 
cities  of  Roxbury  and  Charlestcnvn, 
and  the  towns  of  Dorchcbler,  West 
Roxbury,  and  Brighton  [see  Anncxa- 
tiojis\  its  area  has  increased  to  23,661 
acres  (36.7  square  miles),  —  more  than 
thirty  limes  as  great  as  the  original 
expanse.  The  area, of  the  districts  is 
as  f(->llows :  South  Boston  (once  Dor- 
chester Neck),  acquired  in  1804,  i,oo2 
aci  es  ;  East  Boston  (formerly  Notldle's 
Island),  acquired  in  1830,  836  acres; 
Roxbury,  annexed  in  1867,  -',700  acres  ; 
D(jrchester,  tlie  same  year,  5,614; 
Charlestown,  in  1873,  586;  Brighton, 
the  same  year,  2,277  ;  West  Roxbury, 
the  same  year,  7,848.  Breed's  Island, 
in  the  harbor,  over  which  Boston's  au- 
thority also  extends,  contains  785 
acres ;  and  Deer  Island,  184.  The 
number  of  feet  of  marshland  fiats 
within  the  {present  city  limits  is  123,- 
268,652.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
city,  from  north  to  south,  is  ir  miles, 
and  the  breadth  from  east  to  west,  9 
miles.  The  distance  across  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city,',  from  the  har- 
bor to  Charles  River,  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Aristidea  "the  Just,"  Statvie  of. 
—  This  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the 
enclosure  running  through  the  centre  of 
Louisburg  Square,  whieh  extends  fronl 
iNfount-Vernon  to  PincUncy  Sireets, 
and  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of  Blaclv- 
blone's  garden.  [Sec  lila.  k.<toiiL.\  It 
is  of  Italian  marble  and  workmanship, 
and  was  imi>orled  by  the  late  Joseph 
lasigi,  long  a  prominent  Boston  mer- 
chant, and  given  by  him  to  the  city. 
It  was  erected  in  December,  '1849. 
[See  .Sialncs  (uui  :l/o!iii/iu'iils.\ 

Arlington  Clvib.  —  A  binging-club 
ul  male  voices,  with  associate  mem- 
bers, organized  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Apoljo   and   lioyh^ion   (Tid)s.  |See 
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these  clubs.]  It  gives  concerts  during 
the  musical  season,  generally  in  the 
Tremont  Temple  or  the  Mcionaon,  at 
each  ol  which  its  own  singers  arc  as- 
sisted by  one  or  more  professional 
artists.  The  music  sung  is  of  the  high 
standard  which  is  maintained  by  the 
other  leading  singing-clubs  of  the  city, 
organized  primarily  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  of  music,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  public  taste.  William  J.  Winch, 
No.  149  A  Tremont  Street,  is  the  con- 
ductor of  the  club.  It  was  established 
in  1879,  and  ex-Gov.  John  D.  l-ong 
was  its  first  president.  [See  Music  i?i 
Boston.'] 

Arlington-street  Church.  —  The 
church  OP.  the  corner  of  Arlington  and 
Boylston  Streets,  known  as  the  iVrling- 
ton-strect  Church,  is  the  place  of  wor- 
ship of  the  society  (Unitarian)  long 
known  as  the  Federal-street  Church, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Rev.  William 
Ellery  Channing,  D.I).,  the  centenary 
of  whose  birth  was  widely  obsei  ved  in 
1881,  was  for  many  years  pastor.  The 
structure  is  of  freestone,  of  the  Eng- 
lish style  of  the  time  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  and  was  tlie  first  church 
built  in  the  "  liack-bay  district."  The 
architectural  design  reminds  one  forci- 
bly of  many  of  the  LondtnT  churches. 
A  fine  chime  of  bells  (too  seldom 
heard)  hangs  in  the  tower.  The  Boyl- 
ston-street  side  of  the  building  is 
adorned  by  thick  mas.^es  of  American 
ivy.  The  socict)',  when  formed  in 
1727,  was  Presbyterian.  A  barn  on 
Long  Lane  (now  Federal  Street)  was 
its  first  place  of  worship.  In  1744  a 
modest  church-building  replaced  the 
barn;  and  in  1S09  a  brick  cluu-ch  was 
built  in  i;lace  of  the  wooden  building  ; 
and  this  in  turn  was  taken  down  in 
1859,  when  it  had  become  isolated  in 
the  midst  oi  the  business  cjuarters  of 
the  city,  ;  nd  the  ])resent  cluuch  was 
crcotcd  i.;  d  occupied.  In  the  first 
church-bui'diug,  the  sessions  of  the 
State  conv  nUion  at  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tin  United  States  was  ratilietl, 
in  1788,  w  re  held.    The  Presbyterian 


form  of  government  was  changed  by 
the  society  for  the  Congregational  form 
in  1786,  and  W.  E.  Channing  struck 
the  liberal  tone.  When  he  was  invited 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
he  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Cambridge 
Association.  lie  had  also  received  a 
call  from  the  then  large  and  prosjX'r- 
ous  Brattle-square  Church  ;  but  diffi- 
dent as  to  his  abilities,  and  not  sure 
of  his  health,  he  chose  the  smaller 
society.  When  he  was  licensed  to 
prc.ich,  it  was  supposed  that  he  wcnild 
enlist  on  the  side  of  orthodo.x)- ;  but  he 
was  even  then  an  Arian,  and,  when  the 
famous  Unitarian  controversy  started, 
became  one  of  the  foremost  speakers 
and  writers  on  the  Unitarian  side.  He 
was  the  pastor  of  this  church  from 
1803  to  1842,  and  dtiring  that  time 
made  the  Federal-street  pulpit  famous, 
and  established  his  great  reputation, 
not  only  ^is  a  jjreacher  and  writer,  but 
as  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  was' 
succeeded  by  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett, 
I).l).,  who  hatl  been  the  associate  jkis- 
tor  since  1824.  Dr.  Gannett's  service 
continued  until  his  tragic  death  in 
187 1,  in  the  dreadful  accident  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad  known  as  the  "  Re- 
vere disaster."  Dr.  Gannett  early 
established  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
jjrofound  scholarship,  and  as  a  writer 
and  editor,  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He 
was  interested  in  many  pliilanthropic 
works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  seventy  )ears  of  age.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  late  Rev.  John  F.  \V. 
Ware,  who  came  to  Bftston  from  Ikil- 
timore.  He  resigned  in  1879  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  died  on  Feb. 
26,  1 88 1.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Ware's 
resignation  to  1882,  the  church  was 
without  a  settled  pastor.  In  June, 
18S2,  the  Rev.  Broidce  Herford  of  Chi- 
cag(i  was  called  ;  and  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  his  jKistorate  beginning  in 
the  autumn,  when  he  was  (nclained  in 
September  with  very  sim))le  services. 
Mr.  Herford  is  an  Englislunan,  bcnn 
in  Manchester  in  1830  ;  and  he  began 
his  career  in  this  country  in  1875, 
when  he  succeeded  Robert  l.aird  Coll- 
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ier  as  pastor  of  the  Cliinch  of  the 
Messiah  in  Chicago.  [See  Uiiitari- 
anism  and  Unitarian  {Co)tgrL'i^ational) 
Churches.^ 

Armstrpng  Transfer  System 
(The),  for  the  prompt  and  convenient 
transportation  of  passengers  and.  bag- 
gage to  and  from  rail \va) -stations,  iio- 
tels,  and  dwellings,  long  in  operation 
in  New  York,  was  introduced  in  ]^os- 
ton,-  with  new  features  and  improve- 
ments, in  the  spring  of  1882.  A  central 
office,  established  in  the  Rogers  Jkiild- 
ing.  No.  211  Washington  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  head  of  State  Street,  is 
connected  by  telephone  and  private 
wire  with  other  othces  of  the  company 
at  the  raihvay-staiions,  hotels,  and  ilif- 
ferent  sections  of  the  city,  and  als(j  with 
the  general  telephonic  system  of  the 
city.  An  order  to  the  central  ofhce, 
l)y  telephone  or  otherwise,  "to  call" 
at  any  hotel,  dwelling,  or  apartment,  for 
passengers  or  baggage,  is  transmitted 
immediately  to  the  branch  otliee  near- 
est the  i^lace  from  which  the  order 
comes  ;  and  a  carriage  or  baggage-van 
is  despatched  to  the  place  of  call  in 
response.  The  owner  of  l^aggage  for- 
warded to  a  station  or  steaudjoat-land- 
ing  is  given  the  company's  chiim- 
check "  on  the  baggage-room  of  the 
station  or  landing,  l)y  which  his  proj)- 
erty  is  at  once  identilied  for  checking; 
and  when  baggage  is  forwarded  from 
a  station  or  steamboat-landing,  u\-  from 
])oint  to  point  in  the  citv,  a  similar 
"claim-check"  on  the  hotel,  dweHing, 
apartment,  or  other  address,  is  given, 
which  the  owner  only  surrenders,  and 
receijJls  himself,  or  causes  to  be  re- 
ceipted, when  his  baggage  reaches  its 
destination.  On  inward  bound  trains 
and  incoming  steamboats,  (jrders  are 
taken  for  the  transfer  of  baggage;  and 
])assengers  gnving  them  recei\'e  their 
"claim-checks"  before  the  .slalifjn  or 
landing  is  1  cached,  so  that  all  confu- 
sion is  avoided.  Carriages  can  also  be 
secured  on  a  1  incoming  train  01  boat 
for  shoppii  (n-  transfer ;  ,uid  no  bag- 
gage will   ;'L   placed   upon   ihem,  all 


baggage  being  transferred  on  baggage- 
vans.  'J'he  comjxmy  j)roiJOses  to  intro- 
duce -small  pas.-eiiger  "broughams," 
somewhat  alter  the  haiglish  pattern, 
their  drixers  to  wear  a  uniform.  Jjy 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  baggage 
deliveries  into  one  comi)any,  uniform 
rates  are  secured. 

Army  and  Navy  Monument. — 

This  stands  on  tlie  highest  point  of  the 
Common,  long  known  as  "  Flagstaff 
Mill,"  or  Monument  liill  as  it  is  now 
called.  The  mcini_jrial  was  origiiiated 
by  an  order  of  tlie  City  Council,  March 
8,'  1866.  The  tlesign  of  Martin  Mil- 
more  was  aceeptetl  from  those  offered 
in  comijctition,  and  a  contract  was 
made  with  him  for  ^75,000.  The  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  Sept.  18,  187 1,  on 
which  occasion  there  was  a  great  pa- 
rade ;  and  the  work  completed  and 
dedicated  Sept.  17,  1877.  (Jn  the  latter 
occasion  there  was  a  memorable  ciem- 
onstration.  There  was  a  great  proces- 
sion, over  25,000  men  in  line,  including 
the  militia  (jf  the  State,  the  veterans 
of  the  Grand  Army,  leading  generals 
of  the  civil  war,  the  State  and  city  olTi- 
cicds,  civic  societies,  school-children, 
etc. ;  an  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  then  attorney-general  of  the  United 
Stales,  Major-Gen.  Charles  Devens, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  oflicers 
from  Massachusetts  who  served  during 
the  war,  and  at  i)resent  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  on  the  .sui^reme  bench  of 
Massachusetts;  and  among  the  many 
peojjle  of  tli-slinclion  alunding  the 
ceremonies  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  membeis 
of  his  c.djinet.  The  monument  is  of 
granite,  a  deeoraled  J)orie  column, 
crowned  Ijy  a  bnui/e  ide.d  statue  of  the 
(jenius  of  Ameriia.  'i'he  base  is  of 
iour  ijrojecting  ixclestals,  supporting 
bion/e  statues  representing  the  vSol- 
dier,  the  Sailor,  llistorv,  and  Peace. 
l5etween  these  aie  biou/e  bas-reliefs,  5 
fret  Ginehes  in  lengili  bv  2  feel  6  inches 
in  width,  rcpitsenling  the  Deparlure 
of  ilie  krgiment,  iIk  .Sanilaiy  ("ounnis- 
siiai,  a  Naval  .\i,lion,aud  the  keluin 
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from  the  War  and  Surrender  of  the 
Battle-flags  to  the  governor.  All  these 
reliefs  give  portraits  of  ^vell-knovvn  citi- 
zens represented  as  taking  ])art  in  these 
scenes.  The  Departure  of  tlie  Regi- 
ment introduces  portraits  of  Gov.  An- 
drew, Archbishop  Williams,  A.  II. 
Vinton,  D.D.,  Phillips  iJrooks,  D.D., 
Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  VV.  Long- 
fellow, and  others.  These  figures  are 
reprcheiited  as  standing  on  the  State- 
House  steps;  while  with  the  troops 
marching  by  are  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler, 
Gen.  Reed,  Col.  Cass,  Col,  Shaw,  ancl 
Gen.  Charles  Russell  Lowell.  The 
relief  symbolizing  the  work  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  has  two  parts;  oiie 
showing  the  prominent  members  of  the 
commission  from  Boston  in  consulta- 
tion, the  otlicr  representing  the  work 
in  the  field.  Portraits  are  given  of 
Gov.  Ale.\ander  11.  Rice,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Ezra  H.  Gannett,  D.D.,  E. 
R.  Mudge,  George  Ticknor,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Col.  W.W.  Clapp,  the  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Hale,  and  several  ladies. 
The  Return  from  the  War  is  the  nu.)st 
elaborate  relief.  It  represents  a  regi- 
ment drawn  up  iii  front  of  the  State 
House.  On  the  steps  are  Gov.  An- 
drew, r->r.  Edward  Reynolds,  Henry 
Wilson,  Gov.  Clafiin,  Mayor  Shurtleff, 
Judge  Putnam,  Charles  Sumner,  and 
others.  Gens.  Banks,  Devens,  Baitlett, 
and  Underwood  are  on  horseback. 
The  relief  conmiemorating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  navy  is  also  in  two  parts. 
One  slunving  a  group  of  eleven  iigures 
represents  the  de|Kirtuie  of  sailors  lri;m 
home,  and  tlie  (Jther  is  a  view  c^f  a 
naval  engagement.  At  the  base  of  the 
shaft  itself  are  four  figures,  represent- 
ing the  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
Sculptured  Wreaths  siuiound  the  shaft 
at  irregular  intervals.  The  capstone 
is  a  circular  block  of  gianite,  2  feet  11 
inches  hi;  1.,  and  5  feet  in  diameter; 
and  on  ii  the  statue  of  the  (jcnius  of 
America  lands.  This  reijresents  a 
female  fiLM.rc  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe, 
over  whit  1'  is  a  loose  tunic  bound  with 
a  girdle  11  the  \\;iiat.  A  heavy  man- 
tle, clas];',  d  at  the  ihrual,  is  ilu(;wn 


back  over  the  shoulder,  and  falls  the 
full  length  of  the  figure  behind.  On 
the  head  is  a  crown  with  thirteen  stars. 
In  the  right  hand,  which  rests  upon  the 
hilt  of  an  unsheathed  swoid,  are  two 
laurel  wreaths.  The  left  hand  liolds 
a  banner  draped  about  a  staff,  which 
reaches  to  a  height  of  six  feet  above 
the  head.  The  face  fronts  towards  the 
south,  and  the  head  is  slightly  bowed. 
The  monument  bears  the  following  in- 
scrijnion,  \\ritten  by  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  College  :  "  To  the 
men  of  Boston  who  died  for  their  colui- 
try  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  war  which 
kept  the  Union  whole,  dcstrosed  slave- 
ry, and  maintained  (he  ccnistiiution, 
the  grateful  city  has  built  this  monu- 
ment, that  their  example  may.si)eak  to 
coming  generations."  The  shaft  is  of 
white  Alaine  granite,  and  reaches  a 
height  of  o\  er  70  feet.  The  foundation 
is  of  solitl  masonr)',  cruciform,  built  up 
from  a  depth  of  lO  feet  t(j  the  ground 
level.  On  this  is  a  ))latform  of  stcme 
covering  an  area  38  feet  square,  and 
reached  by  three  steps.  From  this 
platform  rises  the  plinth,  nine  feet 
high,  with  its  j^jrojecting  pedestals;  on 
the  plinth  rests  the  pedestal  proper, 
14  feet  3  inclies  high,  terminating  in  a 
surbase;  and  from  the  latter  rises  the 
shaft.  'Phe  bronzes  were  all  cast  at 
Chicopee,  Mass.  Bartlett  the  sculp- 
tor, in  his  papers  on  "Civic  Munu- 
nients  in  New  England,"  calls  this 
monument  "tlie  most  ineteiu.ious  in 
its  sclicme  of  aii\-  wai'  niuncjiial  in 
New  Engl. md,"  CI  its  se\cral  biuui'C 
statues  Bartlett  says,  '• 'J'he  Sailor  CS- 
jjccially  is  skil  led  for  a  fine,  v  igorous, 
mardy  figure.  It  has  more  m  it,  and 
more  possibility,  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  monument.  As  the  beginning  of  a 
statue,  it  is  the  best  in  Boston.  All  of 
Mihuore's  statues  ha\e  a  nationality. 
It  sluaild  be  .ulded  that  wnh  few  ex- 
ceptitms  they  are  b.iscd  uixai  an  ad- 
nnrable  sentiment.  The  two  silting 
figures  entitled  J'eace  and  the  Muse  of 
History  have  a  good  deal  of  the  sculls- 
lure  element  in  them,  and  with  a  little 
nioje  earnestness  and  study  would  have 
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[  been  excellent  monumental  figures. 
\  'I'he  Soldier  is  a  representative  of  an 
I  endless  number  of  aimless  objects  scat- 
I  tered  over  the  coimtry."  Of  the  ideal 
I  statue  of  the  Genius  of  America,  he 
says,  "A  massive  statue  of  a  symbolic 
intention  like  the  Genius  of  America, 
'  a  subject  grand  enough  for  an  entire 
<  monument,  is  out  of  place  on  a  col- 
[  unm,  because  it  is  too  much  of  a  mass, 
I  and  has  no  movement,  no  harmonious 
I  continuation  of  the  cokmin.  Thcic  arc 
i  but  few  figures  that  compo.-^e  \\c\\  with 
j  the  top  of  a  cokimn,  ancl  they  have  an 
action  necessitated  by  its  nature.  This 

•  statue  is  ncjt  one  of  them.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  the  arcliitecturc  which 

'    must  not  only  dominate,  but  sugi;c.:t, 
i    the  form  of  its  termination."  [Sec 
Statues  and  JMoiuDioits?^ 

■  Arnold  Arboretum.  —  See  liussuy 
Institution. 

I  Art. — -The  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Loston,  notably  of  painting  and 

:    sculpture,  is  extensive  and  wide-spread, 

(  growing  and  cxj^anding  year  by  year ; 
and  the  city  ranks  as  an  art-centre 
second  to  none  in  the  country  except 
New  York.  It  possesses,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best-eciuip|)cd  institutions- of  its 

'  kind  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic;  has 
several  noteworthy  public  and  private 

I     picture-galleriLS,   and    many  [)rivate 

•  collcclions  of  works  of  art;  its  clubs 
and  socictic-i  de\'otcd  to  art  ;  its 
schools  of  art  of  various  classes  and 
grades;  a  State  Normal  Art  Schocjl 

^  for  the  preivaration  of  teachers  ol  draw- 

;  ing,  —  the  study  of  which,  particularly 

-  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  is 

•  thoroughly    pursued    in    tlie  ]mblie 

•  schools;  and  a  large  numlier  cjf  ix-a- 
\     dent  tiriisLs,  many  of  thcni  of  national 

reputation.     h   has  frccjucut  piiblir 
[    art-exhibitioii  .,  contributed  t(j  by  non- 
resident and  M.'i\;i-n  as  well  as  home 
painters;  ari  i•th^;  cullivali/d  jnution  of 
the  conmiuniiy  gives  much  attention 
to  the  study  .ind  deveUjpment  of  art 
;     in  its  midst,  c  )  istantly  striving  to  elc- 
.    vate  the  pur  i  :  taste,  and  inspire  the 


production  of  art-work  of  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence.  The  most 
important  movements  for  the  promo- 
tion of  art  in  tlie  cil}-  have  been  made 
within  the  [xast  lilty  years,  and  the 
greatest  advance  in  art  has  been  made 
witliin  a  cpiarter  of  a  century.  The 
first  attempt  to  establish  a  ]Hiblic  art- 
gallery  was  not  made  until  1S26,  when 
the  Boston  Atlienxum  opened  an  exhi- 
bilion  of  antiqLie  casts;  and  the  first 
legular  public  exhibition  of  painting 
and  scul[;ture  was  opened  the  year 
following,  iu  the  rooms  o[  the  Athe- 
na2um.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  the 
first  free  selujol  of  drawing  was  opened 
in  the  city,  —  that  established  in  the 
Lowell  InsliliUe,  iuv  both  sexes,  and 
wliich  was  maintained  with  marked 
success  for  twenty-eight  year-s.  [See 
Loxvell Iiistilnh'?[  And  it  \vas  five  \ ears 
later  that  the  first  club  of  artists,  out 
of  u'liich  the  present  Art-Club  grew, 
was  establishecl.  At  the  present  time, 
schools  of  drawing  and  painting,  and 
of  carving  and  modelling,  are  main- 
tained in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
there  are  schools  of  painting  on  porce- 
lain and  of  art-needlework  connected 
with  tlic  Society  of  Decorative  Art ; 
a  scliool  of  seuli^ture  under  the  direc- 
tion of  1".  Id.  llarilett;  and  many  art- 
classes  conducted  by  ■  represcnlati\'e 
artists.  (Sce.y7r/-/V>7A.vj,  Arl-Gallcr- 
its,  A)'t-C!uh,  At/if ;ucii/n,  Lmocil  In- 
stilittc',  Faint  and  Clay  Club,  Paiiiters 
a)id  Sculj'tors,  Afu.uii/n  of  Fine  Arts, 
Normal  Art-Scliool,  Siliool  of  Driixviit;^- 
and  Fainliiig,  School  of  Dvsiii^n,  School 
of  Sculpture,  Society  of  Decorative  Art.] 

Art-Club.  —  The  lioston  Art-Glub 
was  organized  in  1854,  with  a  member- 
ship of  twenty  persons,  nearly  all  of 
Ihcm  ])rofessional  artists.  Until  1870 
it  had  no  settled  ;il)ode,  iis  social 
meetings  being  generally  held  m  the 
studicjs  <jf  llu-  artist  members,  by  spe- 
cial,  invitation  ;  and  llKie  was  no  fixed 
place  for  its  exhibiiions.  In  that  3ear 
the  membership  was  largely  increased 
by  the  election  of  many  ])crscjns  iiUer- 
csled  in  art,  oilier  than  [uofcssional  art- 
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ists ;  a  club-house  at  No.  64  Boylston 
Street  was  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  a 
large  exhibition-gallery  was  constructed 
in  it,  and  the  club's  affairs  were  gener- 
ally put  upon  a  sound  basis.  In  March 
of  the  following  year  the  club  was  in- 
corporated, and  enlarged  ])o\vers  and 
privileges  were  thus  secured.  The 
club  steadily  increased,  until  it  num- 
bered 800  members,  the  limit  of  mem- 
bership. The  minority  of  the  members 
are  artists  and  professional  men,  and 
there  has  consequently  been  some 
friction  between  the  elements  compos- 
ing it;  but  this  has  not  affected  its 
growth  or  its  development  as  a  social 
art-club.  la  February,  1880,  a  vigor- 
ous movement  for  a  new  club-house 
was  started  ;  and,  the  required  funds 
being  subscribed  by  members,  a  lot  of 
land  was  purchased  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Newbury 
Streets ;  and  the  present  club-house 
was  built  tliereon,  from  plans  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Emerson,  at  a  cost,  includ- 
ing the  land,  of  about  $So,ooo.  The 
building  is  of  a  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture,  and  is  constructed  of 
brown  stone  and  dark  bricks.  A  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  hexagonal  tower, 
starting  from  the  second  story  of  the 
principal  corner,  and  reaching  the 
height  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  A  heavy 
stone  balcony,  supported  by  a  column 
with  carved  capital,  projects  from  the 
tower  at  the  second  story  of  the  New- 
bury-btreet  side  ;  at  its  upper  windows 
are  graceful  iron  balconies,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles.  In  tiic 
gable  of  the  Newbury-streei  front  is  a 
large  semicircular  window  of  stained 
glass,  at  either  side  of  which  is  a 
terra-cotta  design.  I'eneath  this  is  the 
members'  entrance,  from  a  large  stone 
porch,  double  carved  columns  support- 
ing its  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
tiles,  and  finished  as  a  balcony  sur- 
rounded !)}'  wrought-iron  railing.  At 
the  Dartmouth-street  front  is  the  spa- 
cious i)i.I  l]C  entrance,  above  which  is 
a  handsome  arch  of  terra  cotta  work. 
At  eithc)  iicU:  of  tiie  gable  in  the  centre 
of  the  fi(  nt,  is  a  design  in  terra-cotla  ; 


and  beneath  the  gable,  and  between 
two  double  windows  on  the  second 
floor,  is  a  large  j^anel  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, all  of  Boston  design  and  execution. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  convenient, 
sumptuous,  and  inviting.  The  exhi- 
bition-gallery, on  the  second  iloor,  is 
47.  by  47  feet,  and  iS  feet  high.  The 
walls  are  tinted  in  Tonqjcian  red  ;  the 
floor  is  mai)le,  and  the  room  is  lighted 
by  a  very  large  skyligiit.  By  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  interior  of  tlie  hou^^e, 
the  gallery  can  be  thrown  open  for 
public  exhibitions  without  encroaching 
upon  the  rooms  devoted  exclusively 
to  club  purposes.  There  are  three 
large  parlors,  with  different  decora- 
tions, but  the  colors  so  arranged  as 
t(j  blend  and  form  a  gradual  change 
from  dark  to  light  shades.  In  one  of 
them  is  a  roomy  fireplace,  nine  feet 
wide  ;  the  jambs  of  which  are  tiled, 
the  facing  of  light  Ohio  sandstone. 
The  oak  arch  above  is  very  line,  the 
lower  side  of  it  being  beaded,  the 
broad  shelf  supported  by  huge  brack- 
ets finely  carved.  There  are  also  a 
finely  decorated  library,  and  lecture, 
loimging,  billiard,  and  dining  rooms. 
The  objects  of  the  club,  as  stated  in 
its  constitution,  are  "to  atlvance  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  art  through  the 
exhibition  of  its  works  of  art,  the  ac- 
quisition of  books  and  papers  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  art-library,  lec- 
tures upon  subjects  pertaiiring  to  art, 
and  by  other  kindred  means;  ar.d  lo 
promote  social  inlcrccjursc  aiiiouL;  it  < 
members,  it  is  conli'mpl  iUMl  lo  lound 
and  maint.iin  varioiis  behoul.-.  ol  art, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  artist  meudjcrs; 
and  to  this  end  a  school  of  thawing, 
with  a  life-class,  was  cstaljlished  in 
the  winter  of  1883.  On  the  evening 
of  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month 
except  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  regular  business-meeting  of  the 
club  is  held  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
a  siq)per  is  served,  and  an  inforntal 
exhibition  of  sketches,  jiaintings,  en- 
gravings, elchings,  and  other  art-coii- 
Iribulions  of  members,  is  given.  The 
club   has   formed   the  nucleus  t)f  a 
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'  valuable  library  of  works  on  art,  and 

\:  books  of  reference.    C.  C.  l^erkins  was 

^  the  first  president  of  the  club  luider 

i  the  new  organization.    He  served  until 

'  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  ex- 

k  Gov.   Alexander    II.    Rice ;    and  in 

1  18S1,  Mr,  Rice  declining  a  re-election, 

I  George  P.  Denny  was  chosen  j^resi- 

f  dent.    Mr.  Denny  was  re-elected  for 
1S82,  and  again  for  1883.     The  new 

;  club-house  was  opened  and  dedicated 

I  in  the  spring  of  1S82. 

^       Artists.  —  See  Painters  and  Sculp- 

i  Art-Museum.  —  Sec  Museum  of 
\    Fine  Arts. 

I       Art-Galleries.  —  The  most  exten- 
I    sive  of  the  art-galleries  of  tlie  city  are 
j    those  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on 
?i    the  corner  of  Dartmouth  Street  and 
I     St.  James  Avenue,  Back-bay  district. 
}    These  are  opened  every  day,  excei)t 
Mondays,,  from  nine  o'clock   in  the 
;    forenoon  until  sunset.    On  Mondays 
F    the  museum  is  open  to  visitors  only  in 
the  afternoon.     Saturdays  and  Sun- 
|»    days  are  free  days :  on  other  days 
an  admission-price  of  twenty-five  cents 
|i    is  asked.    [P"or  the  character  and  cx- 
i:    tent  of  the  exhibitions  here,  see  the 
^    paragraph  on  Museum  of  Fi)ie  A?-/s.] 
.    Next  in  importance,  i)erhai)s,  is  the 
gallery  of  the  Boston  Art-Club,  in  the 
i    new  club-house  on  the  corner  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Newbury  Streets,  Back 
i    bay  district,  completed  and  occupied 
by  the  mendjers  in  March  of  the  jjrcs- 
f     ent  year  (1SS2).    What  is  known  as 
r     the  yearly  general  exhibition,  opened 
t.    in  the  spring,  is  a  display  of  oil-i:)aint- 
;    ings,    largely    by   American  artists, 
I    though  it  is  not  confined  to  any  na- 
tionality; and  it  remains  open  for  a 
month.    Admittance  is  free,  secured 
by  tickets  di  tiibuted  by  members  of 
1    the  club.    D'uing  the  other  jMjrtions 
of  the  year,  tlic.-e  arc  frc(pient  informal 
|.'    exhibitions  in  this  gallery,  and  occa- 
•    sional  loan  e.\hibitions  ;  so  that  .ilmost 
'    always,  except  in  midsunnnci,  tinTc  is 
;     something  '\  J  tli  .seeing  in  the  Art- 


Club  gallery.  jSee  Art-Ciub.]  The 
St.  Botolph  C\\\h  exhibition-gallery,  in 
the  club-house  on  Boylston  Street 
[see  St,  Botolph  Ciul>\,  is  not  so  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public  as  that  of 
the  Art-Club.  Admittance  is  secured 
by  cards  from  members ;  but  these  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  are  given 
out  less  freely,  than  are  Art-Clul)  tick- 
ets, for  the  reason  that  the  gallery  is 
smaller.  A  spring  exhibition  is  gen- 
erally given  here  ;  and  there  are  fre- 
quent S])ecial  exhibitions  of  works  of 
artist-members  of  the  club,  or  of  artists 
and  members  of  clubs  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  and  encouragement  of  art 
in  other  cities.  Tlie  Paint  antl  tJlay 
Club  has  a  gallery  in  its  club-rooms, 
No.  419  Washington  Street,  in  which 
extensive  exhibitions  are  given  dining 
the  winter  season,  and  occasional  spe- 
cial exhibitions  of  work  of  mendjcrs 
of  the  club.  Admittance  by  invitation 
of  members.  [See  Paint  and  Clay 
Club.\  The  Studio-Building  gallery, 
on  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  Brom- 
field,  is  leased  to  artists  or  dealers  fur 
sj^ecial  exhibitions.  Here  were  ex- 
hibited the  i^aintings  and  other  art- 
work of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the 
French  actress,  during  her  Boston  en- 
gagement in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1S80-S1.  In  the  art  auction-rocmis  of 
Leonard  &  Co.,  on  I>romfield  Street, 
near  Tremont,  and  Sullivan  Brothers 
and  Libbie,  No.  2  Beacon  Street,  are 
fre(jueiil  I'ree  cxhibilions  of  sale  coliec- 
ti(jns;  and  in  the  galleries  of  arl  deal- 
ers—  Messrs.  Williams  6c  hivcreil,  508 
Washington  Street;  Doll  &  Ricluirds, 
2  Paik  Street;  Noyes  &  Blakeslee,  127 
Tremont  Street  ;  J.  JCastman  Chase,  7 
Hamilton  Place;  A.  A.  Childs  &  Co., 
352  Washington  Street;  and  John  A. 
Powell  &  Co.,  70  Kilby  Street  —  are 
almost  always  t(.)  be  seen  fine  collec- 
tions of  paintings  in  oils  and  water- 
colors,  black-and-whites,  etc.  |See 
Ari-Stores.\  There  are  fine  collec- 
tions of  interesting'  pictures  in  the 
B(;ston  Museum,  and  of  historical  pfU'- 
traits  both  in  i'aueuil  Hall  and  the 
Stale  House.    [See  Boston  A/iisfii/n, 
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Faiicuil  Hall,  and  Slate  Hoiisei\  In 
the  season  of  industrial  and  mecliani- 
cal  fairs,  extensive  art-exhibitions  are 
open  in  the  galleries  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Cliaritablc  Mechanic  Association 
permanent  building,  and  in  that  of  tlic 
Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, both  on  Huntington  Ax'enue, 
Back-bay  district,  l^ce  X'haritablc  Mc- 
chanu  Assoiialioii,  The  Massachusetts  ; 
and  Ahutiifacturers^  a)id  A/cc/taiiics''  In- 
siitide.] 

Art-Stores.  —  There  are  many  es- 
tablishments in  Boston  which  come 
under  tiiis  classification.  Some  are  for 
the  sale  of  paintings  and  tlie  tinest  en- 
gravings; others  for  bronzes;  others 
for  decorated  ware ;  and  others  for 
various  articles  of  vettii,  artists'  ma- 
terials^ etc.  At  several  of  tliese  are 
ij)l (ft saintly  arranged  picture-galleries, 
\Vhich'  are,  during  the  season,  hung 
with  attractive  pictures,  sometimes  by 
local  artibts  and  sometimes  by  foreign, 
or  the  two  combined,  exhibited  for 
sale.  Tiiese local  galleries  are  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  art-luvers,  some  of  them 
on  the  watch  for  good  bargains,  and 
some  only  desirous  to  keep  the  run  of 
what  is  new  and  good,  to  see  wliat 
every  one  who  would  be  in  "good  tone  " 
in  Boston  is  expected  to  see  and  talk 
about.  Auction-sales  of  the  works  that 
have  accumulated  on  the  easels  of  the 
local  artists,  and  special  collections  of 
home  and  foreign  work,  are  often  held 
in  thcr.e  ])laccs.  The  leading  art-firms 
devoted  mainly  to  the  sale  of  i)aint- 
ings,  and  the  finer  black-and-white 
works  such  as  cngra\ings  and  etch- 
ings, are  Williams  ^:  E\crctt,  508 
Washington  Street;  Doll  &  Richards,, 
2  Park  Street;  Noyes  &  Blakeslee,  127 
Trcniont  Stieet;  J.  Eastman  Chase,  7 
Hamilton  Place;  A.  A.  Childs  Co., 
352  Washingto'.i  Street;  John  A.  Lcnv- 
ell  &  Co,  70  Kilby  Street;  and  J.  F. 
Caljot  &  .Prother^  89  Sudl)ury  Street. 
The  fir.- 1  four  mentioned  have  the 
largest  g;illcries.  Tlu:  oldest  of  these 
cstablishinents  are  those  of  Williams 
&  Everett,  and  Doll  ..V  Richards.  The 


formei-  was  the  pioneer  art-concern  in 
Boston.  It  was  established  in  iSio, 
on  Cornhill,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Doggett  &  Williams  ;  and  the  present 
style  of  name  was  assumed  in  1853. 
It  was  the  first  firm  to  offer  French 
]jictures  to  Boston  bu\ers,  and  the 
earliest  to  esiablibh  direct  relations 
with  European  and  American  artists 
abroad.  Now  all  the  leading  arl-fimis 
of  the  city  deal  in  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  productions,  have  their  agen- 
cies in  European  cajtitals,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  -each  leading  concern 
make  frequent  trips  abroad,  where 
they  see  the  work  in  the  artlbti>'  stu- 
dios, and  make  large  purLhascs  for  the 
Boston  and  American  market  (.liicct 
from  the  artists  themselves.  The  sev- 
eral exhibition-galleries  of  the  art- 
stores  are  fittetl  in  artistic  style,  and 
are  generally  arranged  upon  the  most 
ap])ruved  fashion,  especially  as  to  the 
lighting,  in  order  to  display  the  work 
on  their  walls  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  visitors  possessing  llie  "artistic 
sense "  are  seldom  offended  by  ill- 
arranged  or  distasteful  surroundings. 
Doll  &  Richards,  the  second  oldest 
firm,  also  do  an  extensive  business. 
The  senior  proprietor,  now  deceased, 
was  in  his  day  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  art  and  the  value  of  paintings.  Tlie 
specialty  of  John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.  is 
steel  engravings ;  and  they  have  in 
recent  years  made  great  advances  in 
that  branch  of  art,  carrying  it  fo  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  popnilarizing 
it,  improving  thereby  the  style  alKl 
character  of  business  cauls  as  well 
as  other  classes  of  popular  work. 
They  ha\e  also  introduced  lines  of 
artistic  Christmas  cards,  larger  engrav- 
ings, and  the  "  Bicknell  ])i  intb,"  — 
single  compositions  in  printer'b-ink  by  a 
process  perfected  by  the  artist  Bicknell. 
[See  Painters  and  Scitl/tors.]  The 
exhibition-gallery  of  this  firm,  opened 
in  the  winter  of  1881-82,  is  for  the 
display  not  only  of  work  in  steel-en- 
graving, but  of  oil-paintmgs  and  water- 
colors.'  The  I  k-liotyi)e  Art  Gallery,  in 
the  e,-,tabli.^hment  of  Janu  -,  K.  Osgood 
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&  Co.  [see  Bookstores  and  Pitl>/is/iers\, 
at  No,  211  Treinont  Street,  is  also 
well  worth  a  visit.  By  this  process 
engravings  and  paintings,  as  well  as 
photographs,  are  reproduced,  and 
printed  in  printcr's-ink  from  ordinaiy 
printing-presses,  with  wide  clean  mar- 
gins, so  that  no  mounting  is  necessary. 
The  process  was  invented  in  1870,  in 
London,  by  l^rnest  iLchvards,  and  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.  in  1S7- ;  Mr.  Kd- 
wards  sui)erintending  its  introduction 
here,  and  continuing  with  the  lioslon 
establishment  as  sui)eriniendent,  whicli 
connection  lie  still  maintains.  Some 
fuie  work  has  been  done  by  this  pro- 
cess, notably  the  leproduciiun  of  the 
Gray  Collection  of  engravings,  belong- 
ing to  Harvard  College  [see  Museum 
of  Fine  Arls\  i\Iany  notewortliy 
works  of  the  masters  in  ancient  and 
modern  art  have  been  rei)roduced, 
and  so  cheapened  in  price  that  they 
come  withiir  th.c  means  of  the  general 
public.  The  leading  c.vhibition-gal- 
lery  of  bric-a-brac  and  ornamental 
work  in  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass, 
is  in  the  establishment  of  Jones, 
McDuffee,  &  Stratton,  on  the  corner  of 
Federal  and  T'ranklin  Streets;  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  old  Boston,  or 
Federal-street  Theatre  as  it  was'  more 
commonly  called  [sec  Drai/ia  in  Bos- 
toii\.  These  art-rooms  are  at  the  top 
of  the  great  building,  and  are  accessible 
by  elevator.  The  larger  room  is  or- 
namented with  framed  i)la(]ues,  vases, 
and  screens  of  Ja[janese  embroiilcry, 
an  attractive  setting  lor  the  dec(jratL-d 
ware  exhibited  ;  and  tliere  is  an  ad- 
joining rotJin  fitted  as  a  modern  a.s- 
thetic  dining-room,  where  all  that 
belongs  t(j  the  service  of  the  table,  in 
the  newest  and  most  advanced  styles 
of  this  bran(di  of  decorative  art, — 
domestic  as  veil  as  im])orted  work, — 
are  admirably  displayed.  In  tin-  store 
of  the  Society  of  Decorative  y^rt,  on 
Park  Squar(  [see  Decorative  /Ir/,  'lite 
Boston  Socie!  I  there  is  always  an 
interesting  .  <:iibition  of  needlework, 
art-embroid':  ),    decorated  porcelain 


and  pottery,  and  wood-carving ;  and 
in  the  salesrooms  of  the  Household 
Art  Company  cm  Boylston  Street, 
next  to  the  Hotel  I'elham,  is  an  e.\hi- 
l)ition  of  J.  Ci.  I^w  tiles  and  plastic 
sketches,  and  a  most  inviting  variety 
of  specimens  of  modern  art  in  house- 
hold furniture  and  decorations.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  establishments 
for  the  sale  of  bronzes  and  artistic 
work  of  all  kinds;  and  of  late  years 
two  of  the  larger  firms  of  jewellers  — 
Messrs.  l\t]mer,  Bacheldcr,  &  Co.,  at 
No.  3()|  Washington  Street,  and  Bige- 
low,  KeiiiiartI,  c\:  Co.,  at  No.  511 
Washington  Street  —  have  entered 
somewhat  into  the  picture-trade,  and 
frecjucntly  show  some  fine  collections 
of  paintings,  the  woric  of  modern  art- 
ists. Decorated  tiles  are  shown  by 
the  Boston  'i'erra-Colta  Company  at 
No.  394  Federal  Strei.i^J|MHHMn|tt 

Associated  Charities  (The). —  (Jr- 
gani/.etl  in  1S70,  'Uul  incorporated  in 
January,  18S2,  under  the  general  be- 
nevolent iiicorp(;ration  act,  for  these 
pur])oses:  "(i)  To  secure  and  [)romote 
the  co-operatiwu  and  concurrent  and 
united  action  of  all  charitable  agencies 
in  the  most  effective  and  economical 
manner;  (2)  to  prevent  i)auperism  ;  (3) 
to  relieve  distress ;  (4)  to  detect  im- 
l)osture;  (5)  to  promote  sanitary  re- 
form, health,  ami  thrift;  (6)  to  secure 
the  iK'st  welfaie  of  the  t;hildren  of  the 
pt)or ;  {7)  to  C(;llect  and  disseminate 
information  useful  for  the  people  oii 
these  subjects;  (S)  to  aid  in  all  Inwtul 
ways  and  measures  any  of  IIk>c  ob- 
jects." At  the  central  olIiLc,  hjcated 
ill  the  Charitv  Bureau  [see  C/uirily 
Bureau\  on  Ciuudon  .Street,  a  regis- 
try for  ap]:)licants  for  ciiarilable  aid 
is  kept,  with  a  reccnd  of  \vli;it  is  given 
to  and  wliat  is  known  of  them  ;  which 
information  is  disclosed  only  for  the 
benefit  (jf  tlie  jiersons  registered,  or 
tt>  detect  inip(.);.il ion.  Inihvidu.ils  ox 
societies,  reporting  to  the  cential  office 
t[ie  name  of  any  person  apj)l)ing  to 
them  for  relief,  receive  j^rompt  report 
of  aid,  if  any,  that  may  have  alieady 
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been  given  to  the  same  person,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  determine  more 
wisely  what  relief,  if  any,  to  continue. 
The  city  is  divided  into  fourteen  dis- 
tricts; and  in  each  of  the^e  districts 
conferences  are  established,  comjjoscd 
of  representatives  and  visitors  of  all 
charitable  organizations  and  churches 
working  in  the  district,  and  a  few 
other  persons  who  are  elected.  The 
duty  of  each  conference  is  to  investi- 
gate each  application  for  aid  jn  its  dis- 
trict; to  study  how  applicants  for 
lelief  can  be  raised  into  independence, 
and  to  make  them  self-bupporting 
whenever  possible  ;  to  obtain  aid  from 
the  appropriate  sources  for  such  appli- 
cants as  investigation  proves  are  unable 
to  earn  support ;  to  organize  a  corps 
of  volunteer  visitors,  a  few  cases  only 
assigned  to  each  cor])s ;  and  to  hold 
weekly  meetings  for  the  discussion  and 
distribution  of  cases.  Each  of  these 
conferences  has  its  special  agent, — 
sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman, 
—  who  is  in  telephonic  comn\unication 
with  the  central  office.  The  visitors 
are  volunteers  who  undertake  to  look 
after  one  or  more  families  in  the  ward 
with  which  they  are  connected.  They 
consent  to  work  under  direction,  and 
attempt  to  teach  the  ])oor  how  to  help 
themselves  to  an  honest  living.  There 
are  over  eight  hundred  visitors  of  this 
sort  now  giving  their  services  to  the 
personal  education  of  the  poor  of 
the  city.  The  general  supervision  of 
the  registration,  of  the  district  coiifci- 
cnce,  of  the  duties  of  volunteer  visiloi  s, 
of  the  funds,  and  of  measures  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety, is  in  the  hands  of  a  council. 
This  council  consists  of  three  dele- 
gates from  each  district  conference, 
and  three  from  each  general  charitable 
association  connected  with  the  society, 
and  of  jicrsons  elected,  not  exceeding 
fifty  in  number;  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  V.ate  superintendents  of  in- 
door ana  out-door  jioor,  and  the  in- 
spector of  state  charities  ;  of  t'hree 
overseer-,  ci  the  j^oor,  one  directoi  for 
the  publi  .  institutions,  one  pcjlice  com- 


missioner, and  a  trustee  of  the  city 
hospital;  of  the  superintendent  of 
police,  and  the  city  physician.  Within 
two  years,  as  shown  in  the  annual 
report  for  1882,  the  poor  (;f  the  city 
have  nearly  all  been  regislei  cd ;  many 
of  the  charitable  societies  have  been 
brought  into  such  relation  with  the 
central  ol'fice  that  their  \\ork  is  most 
effective  ;  hundreds  of  families  —  some 
of  them  inveterate  idlers  and  beggars 
—  have  been  taught  to  live  respectably 
and  earn  their. (jwn  living;  street-beg- 
ging has  very  largely  diminished  ;  and 
the  charitable  work  of  the.  city  has  been 
greatly  systematized.  The  Associated 
Charities  are  also  bringing  forward  sev- 
eral movements  calculated  to  help  the 
poor  to  better  help  themselves ;  n(Jte- 
worthy  among  these  are  the  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  of  the  pool,  llieir 
adequate  supervision,  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  the  arrangements  for  the 
savings  of  the  j^eople  who  have  begun 
to  lay  by  something.  The  following  are 
enrolled  as  corporators  of  the  organi- 
zation: Ivobert  Treat  Paine,  jun.,  as 
])resident  ;  Darwin  E.  Ware  as  treas- 
urer; and  George  A.  Goddard,  Mary 
A.  Amory,  Annie  Fields,  Ellen  S.  Hale, 
Mary  G.  Eodge,  Mary  E.  Fales,  George 
I''aulkner,  Charles  R.  Codman,  Henry 
C.  Haven,  Abraham  Firth,  Charles  P. 
Putnam,  Frederick  B.  Allen,  Mary  E, 
Seavey,  Erving  Winslow,  George 
Wigglesworth,  H,  S.  Caswell,  George 
S.  Ilale,  Martin  Primmer,  .Causten 
15rowne,  John  Kent.  [See  Charitable 
and  BcnrooUnt  Socit'tiLS.\ 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae.—  An  association  of  woman  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  alummc  of  the  different 
institutions  for  i)ractical  educational 
work,  and  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
the  higher  education  of  women.  It 
was  organized  in  January,  1882,  by 
sixty-three  women  graduates,  repre- 
senting Vassar,  Oberlin,  Smith,  and 
Wellesley  Colleges,  liie  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Wisconsin,  Cornell, 
and    l]ost(jn    Universities.  Kegular 
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meetings  are  held  in  this  city,  in 
March,  May,  and  October,  at  wliich 
papers  are  read  and  discussed,  and 
plans  for  furthering  the  work  are  con- 
sidered and  acted  ui)on.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establisli  a  bureau  of  supi)ly, 
through  which  members  desiring  em- 
ployment, and  those  of  the  outside  ^ 
public  seeking  educated  women  for 
responsil.ile  positions,  may  be  brought 
together.  It  is  also  proposed  to  estab- 
lish departments  for  the  study  of  sub- 
jects which  are  frequently  neglected  in 
the  ordinary  college  curriculum,  such  as 
sanitary  science  and  political  economy. 
The  officers  of  the  association  for  1883 
are:  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  liashford  (graduate 
of  Wisconsin  University),  i^rcsident; 
Miss  Florence  Gushing  of  Vassar,  vice- 
president  ;  Miss  Marion  Talbot  of  Bos- 
ton University,  secretary;  Miss  Marga- 
ret Micks  of  Cornell,  treasurer.  The 
board  of  directors  are,  Miss  A.  E.  F. 
Morgan  of  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Ellen  II. 
Richards  of  Vassar,  Miss  Alice  ]'].  Free- 
man of  Michigan  University,  Miss  Kate 
E.  Morris  of  Smith,  and  Miss  II.  M. 
Peirce  of  Wellesley.  Any  woman  who 
has  received  a  degree  in  arts,  phi- 
losophy, or  literature,  from  any  college, 
university,  or  scientific  school,  is  eli- 
gible to  membership.  The  a_nnual 
meeting  is  held  in  January. 

Asylums  and  Homes.  —  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  various  asylums  within 
the  city  limits,  the  most  ))ruminent  of 
which  will  be  found  described  in  de- 
tail, in  separate  paragraphs,  elsewhere 
in  this  book.  'I'he  list  includes  the 
several  temporary  homes  for  orphans 
and  destitute  children,  and  the  jx^rnia- 
nent  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
adults,  whieh  are  supported  by  in- 
vested funds  fr(jm  private  subscii])- 
tions,  or  by  (occasional  contrilniti(jns 
from  the  bene  (  lent. 

Aciams  Nci  vii  .i  Asylum.  For  persons  of  both 
sexes  afflicted  -.vitii  nervous  diseases.  West- 
Roxl)ury  district,  Cciilrc  Street. 

Association  fo.  ilic  l-'rotectiuii  of  Destitute 
Roman-Catholic  C'liililrcii.  Temporary  iiome 
for  both  sexcb.    i-Jjliimed  to  friends  or  pi. iced 


at  work  or  in  families.  Corner  of  Harrison 
Avenue  and  Concord  Street. 

Baldwin-place  Honie  for  Little  Wanderers. 
For  both  sexes.  Permanent  homes  in  ihc  coun- 
try secured.    Baldwin  place,  North  End. 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm-School  for  Indi- 
gent Boys.  For  orphan  boys.  'Fhumpsou's 
Island.    (A  Unitarian  instiuition.) 

Boston  Children's  l''riend  Society.  For  des- 
titute cluldren  of  both  sexes.  I'aughl  j^ewing, 
and  homes  or  situations  found.  No.  48  Rut- 
laud  Street. 

Boston  Female  Asyknn.  For  girls.  Homes 
in  families  found  for  them.  No.  1008  Wash- 
int;ton  Street. 

ISoston  Industrial  Temporary  Home.  For 
both  sexes.  Lodging  and  food  supplied  for 
work  done,  and  siui.ilioiKs  procured.  No.  17 
Davis  Street,  corner  of  Harrison  A\  enuc. 

Clianning  }Iome.  For  poor  invalids,  women 
and  chiklren,  chielly  lliose  wlio  are  incurable. 
No.  30  McLean  Street. 

Cliarle^town  Infant  Scliool  and  Children's 
Home  Association.  Temporary  home  for  the 
destiuite  of  both  sexes.  Kciiirned  to  friends  or 
adopted.  Cliarlestown  dir^trict,  No.  36  Austin 
Street. 

(.'hildren's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the 
Destitute  in  the  City  of  Boston.  For  both 
sexes.  Taught  housekeeping  and  sewing,  and 
places  found  in  families.  No.  277  Tremont 
Street. 

(.'Iiiirch  Home  for  (Orphans  and  Destitute 
Children.  I'  or  both  sexes.  South  Boston,  cor- 
ner of  Broadway,  N,  and  Fourth  Streets. 

Consumptives'  Home.  For  both  sexes.  Rox- 
biny  tlislrict.  Grove  FLdI  ;  corner  of  ^V^arren 
Street  and  Blue-hill  Avenue. 

Home  for  Aged  Men.  No.  133  West  Spriiig- 
fiekl  Street. 

Home  for  Aged  Women.  No.  108  Revere 
Sucel. 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women.  No.  27 
iMyrlle  Street. 

Ifome  f(jr  the  Aged  Poor.  For  both  sexes. 
Roxbiiiy  district,  Dudley  Street,  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue. 

House  of  the  Angel  ( lunrtli.ui.  I'dr  ori'ilian 
and  deserted  children,  especially  w  ayv.  ard  boys. 
Roxbury  (li^,trict,  No.  85  Vern(<n  Street. 

House  of  the  Good  S.unariian.  For  women 
aiul  children,  especially  incuiables.  No.  6 
McPean  Street. 

Marcella-street  Hume.  l''or  bcjys,  sentenced 
and  pauper.  Roxbury  disliict,  Mari:ell:»  Street. 
(City  liistitution.) 

Alaiiners'  House.  Free  to  distressed  sea- 
men.   No.  II  North  Sipiare. 

^Llssacllusetts  Infant  Asylum.  Vnv  deserted 
and'  destiuile  infants.  Jamaica-Plain  district, 
Curlin  Street.. 

NLissachuselts  .School  for  Idiotic  and  k'eeble- 
mindei]  Youth.  l''or  both  sexes.  South  Boston, 
N<).  7:13  l'.',ast  Eighth  Street. 

Miss  Ihirnap's  Home  for  Aged  and  I'  riend- 
less.  I'or  aged  Protestant  women.  No.  3  An- 
thony Place. 
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Mount-IIope  Home  for  Fallen  Women,  and 
Summer  Home  for  Children.  Supported  and 
managed  by  the  Boston  North  End  Mission. 
West  Roxbtiry  district,  IJournc  Street. 

Nickerson  Plome  for  Cliildrcn.  For  both 
sexes,  mostly  half-orphans  or  those  having  in- 
temperate fathers.    No.  14  I'ylcr  Street. 

Perkins  Institution,  and  iMassachuseits  School 
for  the  blind.  For  both  sexes.  Soulii  Boston, 
No.  553  East  P.ro.idway. 

Roxbiiry  Hcmie  for  Children  and  Agc(J 
Women.  Roxbiay  (listrii,t,  I'.inton  Avenue, 
off  Copeland  Street. 

■  Scots  Temporary  Home.  No.  77  Caimkn 
Street. 

Spinal  Home.  For  both  >excs.  Roxbury 
district  ;  Grove  Hall,  coiner  of  V,'arrcn  Siiccl 
and  Blue-bill  Avenue.  (A  home  atiadied  fur 
cliiklren  of  patients.) 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Sick  and  Destitute 
Servant-girls.  Temporal^  home.  Nos.  .iiand 
45  East  Brooklinc  Street. 

St.  l.id-;e's  Home  for  Con v.alesceuts.  l^or 
women  and  children.  Roxbury  district,  No. 
149  Roxbury  Street. 

St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylinn  and  Lying-iii  Hos- 
pital. For  foiuidlings,  orjjhans,  and  half- 
orphans.  Connectetl  with  Carney  Hospital. 
Somli  15oston  ;  Oid-liarbor  .Street. 

Si.  Vincent's  Orjihan  Asyliun.  For  oi[ibans 
of  both  sexes.  Shasvmul  Avenue,  corner  of 
Camden  Street. 

Temporary  Home  for  the  iJrslitute.  I'or 
children  of  both  sexes.    No.  j  i'iue  I'lace. 

Temporary  Home  for  \\'orking-\vomen. 
Board  given  for  work  done ;  women  taught 
sewing,  house  and  laundry  work,  and  sittiations 
proctned.    No.  327  Treniont  Street. 

Winchester  Home  for  Agci.!  ^\'^omen.  IVir 
Ame;rican  women,  residents  of  Ch.irle.siown  dis- 
trict.  Cliarlestown  district,  No.  10  I'.den  Street. 

Athcneeum  (The  Boston).  —  CJn 
Beacon  Siiect,  l^clwcen  Tieinont  and 
Park  Sticd.s.  It  oiiginated  in  a  lit- 
erary tliil)  formed  aiufjiig  a  rather 
remarkable  set  of  young  nun  in  180.], 
called  the  Anthology  Clul),  which  for 
a  wiiile  edited  and  iiiildi.-^hed  the 
"Monthly  Antholog),"  and  in  iSo() 
established  a  reading-rocjm,  and  a  yvdi 
later  olHained  an  act  (jf  ineorporation 
under  the  ])rescnt  title  of  the  Uoston 
Athena;inn.  It  was  first  located  iit  the 
building  long  known  as  Scollay's  Ikiild- 
ing,  whicii  stood,  until  its  removal  in 
1873,  ''^  middle  of  Court  Street,  — 
now  kno\\'n  asScollay  Square,  —  at  ihe 
junction  (l  Pemberlon  Square,  Tie- 
mont  Si  eel,  Court  S;itet,  and  Corn- 
hill.  From  here,  a  short  time  after  its 
establis'  nent,  the  institution  removed 


to  a  house  on  Tremont  Street,  occupy- 
ing the  present  site  of  the  building  of 
the  Massachusetts  I Iist(jrical  Society; 
and  from  thence  to  tlie  mansion-huuse 
of  the  late  James  Perkins,  oi^  Pearl 
Street,  which  he  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration. Here  was  its  abiding-place 
for  a  long  term  of  years  ;  and  liere  be- 
gait  the  formation  of  its  ])rcsent  valu- 
able library  and  of  its  collection  of 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
library  and  gallery  both  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  former  for  many  years 
taking  rank  as  one  of  the  best  libraries 
of  tiie  ci.nmtry  ;  while  tite  aiituial  e.x- 
hibiii(jns  hck'l  in  the  ]'icLin-e-gallcry 
during  a  long  period  did  moi  e  llian  any 
thing  else  lo  foster  in  this  c<jmmtiniiy 
a  knowledge  and  love  of  art.  Many 
works  of  ait  became  the  permanent 
{property  of  the  AthenKum,  either  by 
gift  or  pmcliase,  whicli  were  seen  f  1  orn 
}i;ar  tf)  year;  and  to  these  u'cre  added 
the  new  works  of  local  artists  in  the 
annual  e.xhibilions,  with  pictures  from 
private  collections  in  the  city  and  else- 
where, which  altogether  made  e.\hibi- 
tions  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
attractiveness  and  not  a  little  merit. 
'Phe  library  and  gallery  after  a  while' 
outgrowing  its  Pearl-street  c[narters,  in 
18.12  arrangements  were  made  which 
resulted  eventually  in  the  puichase 
of  the  estate  on  Beacon  Street,  on 
which  the  present  Athenxmn  Jjtiild- 
ing  stands.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  18.17  ;  and  the  edifice  was  com- 
];leted  in  1819,  at  a  cost  of  .iboiit  $200,- 
000,  fiom  designs  of  J'alward  (.'.  (.,'abor, 
architect.  'Phc  building  is  1  i .1  leei  in 
length,  of  irr(.'gular  width,  and  Oo  f<  ct 
in  height.  'Phe  elevation  i.s  in  the 
later  sfyle  of  Italian  architecture,  and 
re.-embks  in  the  general  arrangement 
some  of  the  w  orks  of  Palladio,  although 
some  of  the  details  behjug  to  a  still 
later  style.  Tlic  material  is  of  Pat- 
eison  freestone,  the  texture  of  which 
is  considerably  harder  than  that  of  the 
freestone  in  general  use  ;  and  llic  color 
is  a  light  l)rown.  The  basement  story 
is  of  solid  masonry,  supi)orting  the 
fu"St  flooi  on  groined  arclu  -  of  brick'. 
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The  entrance  to  the  building  opens 
into  a  veatibule  containing  tlic  stair- 
case, giving  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
btructure.  I'hc  lirst  story  contains  llie 
reading-room,  witli  u  room  lor  \V(;iks 
of  fiction  adjoiiung,  and  the  delivery 
desk  ;  and  a  room  now  occupied  l)y 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
I  Sciences  [see  Anieyicaii  Academy,  etc.  |. 
The  second  >>tory  is  devoted  to  the 
Library  Hall,  extending  the,  whole 
length  of  the  building,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  gallery  accessible 
by  sjnral  iron  staircases.  This  hall  is 
divided  by  an  archway,  one  compart- 
ment displaying  the  books  in  cases 
lining  the  walls,  and  containing  the 
librarian's  desk;  the  other  contains 
the  books  in  alcoves.  It  is  finished  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a  decorated  ceil- 
ing, and  is  the  most  agreeable  library- 
room  in  the  city,  —  Cjuict,  light,  retired, 
and  yet  easy  of  access.  The  third  stcn  y, 
designed  for  and  originally  occupiccl 
by  the  gallery  of  paintings,  is  now  also 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  tlie  li- 
brary, the  i)aint!ngs  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  llie  Museum  of  h'ine  Arts 
[see  A/iiii'iun  of  Fi/ie  Arls\.  A  few 
large  painlings  and  statues,  however, 
remain,  which  decorate  the  vestibule 
and  lofty  walls  of  the  grand  staircase. 
The  institution  \n  which  llostbnians 
take  a  just  pride  is  now  established  on 
a  firm  and  solid  basis;  its  fund  is 
about  JJ30o,ooo,  the  income  of  which 
is  used  for  the  increase  of  the  libr.iry, 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  other 
l)urpo5cs  of  the  institution.  'I'he  li- 
brary has  become  large  and  valual)le, 
now  nundjering  nearly  125,000  vol- 
umes. Ab(jnt  3,000  volumes  are  amui- 
ally  added  by  pin  chasc  and  otherwise  to 
its  shelves;  and  the  annual  circulation 
is  about  50,000  volumes.  Although 
the  right  to  uie  the  library  is  conlnied 
to  the  i,o:|0  .'^iiareholders  and  their 
families,  —  ribout  800  of  whom  pay  the 
annual  asses-  nent  that  entitles  them  to 
take  books  I r!")ni  the  building,  —  great 
liberality  is  -t  own  to.scholais  and  str.in- 
gers,  wluj  ;  e  always  welcomed  with 
courtesy,  anci  the  library-shelves  freely 


placed  at  their  disposal.  The  library 
of  George  Washington,  purchased  by 
the  corpor<ition  in  184S  at  a  cost  of 
;^-l,ooo,  is  one  of  the  many  intercbting 
collections  which  have  come  into  the 
possession  i^f  the  .Vt  lienx-um.  The 
librarian,  Charles  A.  Cutter,  who  ha.s 
occupied  the  position  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  American  bibliographers,  'i'he  new 
catalogue,  prepared  under  his  direc- 
tion, was  completed  in  the  winter  of 
1S82,  after  twenty-live  years  of  labor. 
It  lills  five  large  volumes,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  over  3,406  pages.  It  cata- 
logues the  contents  of  the  library  on 
Jan.  I,  1S72,  consisting  (jf  92,000  vol- 
umes and  36,000  pamphlets,  under  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  separate  entries, 
under  the  names  of  authors,  titles,  and 
some  6,000  subjects.  These  entries 
are  all  arranged  in  a  single  alphabet, 
so  that  one  can  find  the  works  of  any 
author  imder  his  name,  or  the  title  of 
a  book  under  its  lirst  important  word; 
and  in  addition  all  that  the  library 
contained  ten  years  ago  on  any  given 
subject.  The  contents  of  collected 
works,  of  the  [)ublications  of  learned 
societies,  of  gc;vernment  documents, 
etc.,  are  not  only  printed  in  full,  but 
are  also  distributed  throughout  the 
catalogue  under  their  authors  and  sul)- 
jects.  To  do  this  has  cost  an  innnense 
amount  of  labor;  but  it  has  opened  to 
the  student  most  valuable  sources  of 
knowledge,  hitherto  almost  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  '^riius  the  nincleen  -vol- 
umes of  the  Anieiican  Association  for 
the  Ach  ancement  of  Science  hll  eight 
chjsely-printcd  pages,  v.hile  the  con- 
tents (;f  the  various  publications  of  ihe 
St.  i'eier.^buig  Academy  ui  Sciences 
fill  eighteen  pages.  iJy  this  means 
not  only  are  the  separate  works  on 
astronomy  designated  under  this  head- 
ing, but  the  student  fmds  that  the 
puljlications  of  fomteen  diflerent  so- 
cieties have  been  carefully  searched 
tlna)iigh  for  papers  on  this  science,  and 
noted  here  for  his  use.  The  minister 
will  find  here  twenty-two  pages  tlevcUed 
to  the  v.irious  editions,  translations, 
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commentaries,  and  other  works  illus- 
trative of  the  Bible,  and  twelve  pages 
of  theological  works,  together  with 
references  to  forty-nine  allied  subjects. 
The  historian  of  the  United  States 
has  one  hundred  and  nine  jxiges  of 
titles  of  books  and  dociunents  pub- 
lished before  1872  to  examine  if  he 
would  consult  all  the  available  mate- 
rial for  our  national  history.  There 
are  eight  pages  of  titles  under  the 
heading  Harvard  College  alone,  for 
one  who  wishes  to  read  its  annals  or 
find  out  its  methods  of  instruction. 
The  president  of  the  AtliLiKUum  cor- 
poration is  Samuel  Eliot,  and  the  vice- 
president  Charles  Deane.  The  real 
estate  and  other  property  of  the  insti- 
tution are  valued  at  ^500,000. 

Athenian  Club.  —  See  I'ress  Club. 

Athens  of  America,  The.  —  An 
epithet  api)lied  to  Boston  for  many 
years,  often  in  irony  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; of  which  the  origin  seems  to 
be  in  one  of  the  letters  of  William 
Tudor,  describing  the  city  in  18 19,  in 
which  he  says,  "This  town  is  i^erliaps 
the  most  perfect  and  certainly  the  best- 
regulated  democracy  that  ever  existed. 
There  is  something  so  imjjosing  in  the 
immortal  fame  of  Athens,  th'at  the  very 
name  makes  every  thing  modern  shrink 
from  comparison ;  but  since  the  days 
of  that  glorious  city  I  know  of  none 
that  has  approached  so  near  in  some 
]X)ints,  distant  as  it  may  still  be  from 
that  il]u>lrious  model." 

Athletics.  —  'i'he  interest  in  athletic 
sports,  now  so  generally  felt  in  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood,  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  efforts  of  a  few 
geiitlemeii  connected  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union  [see  Youiti^ 
Mot's  Ckri::tiaH  (jHion\.  In  1874  the 
Uni(jn  Pedestrian  Cluo  was  formed, 
the  lion  Ceorge  G.  Crocker  being  it^ 
first  pre;.'dent;  and  out  of  this,  the 
following  year,  grew  the  now  widely 
known  I'nion  Athletic  Club.  This 
club  has  ]  ring  and  autiunn  meetings 
which  ;u  ■  open  lo  all  ;inialL  ins  ;  and  il- 


liberal prizes,  offered  to  be  competed 
for  at  these  meetings,  have  at  times 
brought  to  Boston  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  accomplished  nth- 
letes.  It  has  the  use  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Boston  Base-ball  Club.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  (he  \'oung  Meii's 
Christian  Union  Building.  The  en- 
trance-fee is  but  $2,  and  the  member- 
ship is  large.  Its  officers  are  Col.  Wil- 
liam ]\r.  Olia  (private  seeretary  ot 
Collector  Worthington),  j)iesident; 
and  K,  A.  Church,  secretary  and  trcas 
urer.  The  club'lias  a  Lacrosse  depart- 
ment, which  was  inaugurated  in  the 
spring  of  187S.  In  this  the  club  holds 
the  championshiij  of  the  United  Stale-.; 
having  won  at  New])ort,  R.  I.,  the 
challenge-cup  presented  by  James  Gor- 
don Beunelt  of  New  York.  It  also 
won  the  cup  offered  by  the  city  of 
Boston  to  be  competed  for  by  it  and  the 
Ravenwoods  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The 
Indian  team  has  jjlayed  in  Boston,  at 
the  expense  of  this  club,  sho^ving  the 
Lacrosse  game  to  advantage.  '^I'he  Bos- 
ton y\thletic  Association  formed  about 
two  years  ago  had  a  brief  but  eventful 
existence.  It  leased  the  fine  grounds 
known  as  the  Beacon  Riding-])ark,  sit- 
uated in  the  suburb  of  AUston  (reached 
by  rail  from  tlie  Alliany  station,  or  by 
street  cars  Uu\\\  Howtloin  Scjuare)  ; 
where  it  laid  a  quarter-of-a-mile  track, 
25  feet  wide,  and  graded  Lacrosse, 
l)asc-ball  and  cricket  fields,  together- 
with  many  lawn-tennis  i^hits,  and  .1 
tliird-of  a-mile  track  for  l'ii  \cles  jVcr 
/<'u  yc/iir.^\.  The  vi-uline,  ln.wcM  1 .  did 
not  [;i()ve  a  paying  one;  and  iu  188-' 
the  association  was,  to  all  inleuts  and 
purposes,  merged  into  the  Longwood 
Cricket  Club,  which  has  anq^le  grounds 
laid  out  for  all  kiiuls  of  athktic  sports. 
The  Soulh-15(;stoa  Athletic  Cdub  is  a 
new  association,  whitdi  gave;  its  lir.^t 
l)ublic  exhibilion  iu  the  sjjring  ol  1882. 
It  already  has  a  large  membership,  and 
promises  to  take  a  prominent  |)ositi(;n 
in  many  si)()rts.  It  has  a  hall  on 
1 '.roadway,  where  its  meetings  aie  held 
and  exhibitions  given.  Tlii  ie  is  also 
an  athletic  as.-i;ci.itiou  t'oiine«  t*  d  with 
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the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  appear  prominently  as 
contestants  in  all  jniblic  instiiiiti(jns  of 
good  stantUud,  where  skill  and  strength 
are  the  principal  factors.  [See  Gym- 
)hi  Slums.] 

Atlantic  Bethel.  —  See  Boston  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  — This  Icatling 
literary  magazine,  established  in  1857, 
with  James  Russell  l.owcll  as  tiie  first 
editor,  and  I'hillips,  Sampson,  X:  Co., 
its  first  publishers,  is  now  edited  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  [nib]i-,h(.xl 
by  Houghton,  Milflin,  Co.,  No.  .[ 
Park  Street,  this  city,  and  the  Riverside 
Press,  Cand)ridge.  From  the  lirst  it 
has  had  among  its  coirtributors  the  fore- 
most writers  of  the  time,  among  them 
liolmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  luner- 
son,  Whipple,  Trowljridge,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Plelen  Hunt 
(Jackson),  Nora  Perry  ;  the  later  novel- 
ists of  note,  such  as  Henry  James,  Jr., 
William  D.  Howells,  T.  B.  Aldrich; 
and  many  of  the  younger  writers  of 
genius  and  growing  fame.  'I'he  lirst 
number  appeared  in  November,  1857. 
Four  volumes  were  issued  by  the  firm  (jf 
Pirillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  wheli  it  was 
dissolved  after  the  deaths  successively 
of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Sampson,  and 
the  magazine  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ticknor  &  P'ields.  It  was  then,  for 
several  years,  published  by  that  tirm 
and  its  several  successors;  coming  un- 
der the  tlirection  of  its  present  pub 
lishers  when  the  firm  of  Houghton, 
Osgood,  Co.  was  dissolved,  and  the 
firm  of  Houghton,  Miltlin,  cv:  Co.  was 
formed.  Professor  Lowell  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  James  T.  Fields  as 
editor;  witli  wIkjui,  at  a  later  ])eriod, 
Willianr  I).  Howells  was  associated  as 
assistant  edi:  >r.  Subscciuently,  in  1874, 
Mr.  Howell  i  became  the  chief  editor; 
and  he  in  tui:i  was  succeeded,  in  1881, 
by  Mr.  AN'ricli,  the  jnuseril  editoi'. 
'I'he  editori;  i  room  of  the  Atlantic 
is  in  a  (pii<  corner  of  the  Me^sr.^. 
Hought(;n,    Miftlin,   iV   Co.'s  lloston 


rooms,  on  an  upper  f^oor,  overlooking 
the  old  Granary  Burying-ground.  The 
first  nund;ers  of  the  magazine  contained 
those  famous  "  Autocrat  of  the  break- 
fast Table"  ijai:>ers,  by  Dr.  Oii\er 
Wendell  Holmes,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  his  "  Professor  at  the  Break- 
List  Table  "  i)apers.  "I'he  high  standard 
which  was  set  fur  the  Atlantic  at  the 
start  has  been  successfully  maintainetl 
through  its  whole  career  thus  far,  and 
it  was  never  n.iore  acceptable  than  at 
tlic  jjresent  time.  The  ])roprietors  of 
the  Atlantic  have  given  occasional 
l)anquets  in  celebration  of  noleuortliy 
events,  at  which  a  rare  company  of 
literary  peui)le  have  been  brouglit  Uj- 
gelher  in  a  mo.>t  agreeable  manner. 
The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Whit- 
tier's  birlli  was  .so  celebrated  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  in  iSyy,  and  tliai  of 
ILjlmes  two  years  after. 

Avenues.  —  An  avenue,  in  the  Bos- 
ton sense  of  the  word,  by  no  means 
implies  a  broad,  long,  and  elegant 
thoroughfare  ;  though  there  are  several 
such  avenues  in  the  city,  famed  for  their 
generous  proportions  and  beauty.  The 
Bostcjn  avenue,  jnu  ticularly  in  the  old 
portions  of  the  city  and  "  down  town," 
is,  as  likely  as  not,  very  like  the  streets 
of  (Jenoa,  of  which  one  can  touch 
either  side  with  outstretched  hands,  — 
a  narrow  passage,  meandering  between 
back  yards  and  "  areas,"  and  scarcely 
lia\'ing  a  riiiion  passable  only 

foi  foot-passengers.  Such  are 
hall  avenue,  passing  fi  0111  School  Sli  eea 
to  Court  Scpiaie;  I'l.iiddin 
from  Court  Street  10  lb  attic;  ('hange 
Avenue,  from  Slate'  .Suc  et  to  i'aneuil- 
hall  Scjuare  ;  Court  Avenue,  irom 
Washington  Street  t(j  C(iurl  Square; 
ILuioser  Avenue,  lioni  Ilanover 
Street  to  North  ;  and  a  host  of  others, 
less  known,  h()Ue\er,  and  less  Ire- 
(.juented  as  thoroughfares.  Those 
avenues  corres]Hjnding  to  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  term  aie  among  the-  main 
aiti  iics  of  the  city,  bioad,  well  jtaved, 
\sell  liLdited  ;  sevei.d  of  llieui  iinely 
built  up  with   (  leg.uil   tlwelliugs.  .nul 
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Others  great  business  thoroughfares. 
Conspicuous  among  the  former  class 
are  Commonweakh  Avenue,  from 
Arlington  Street  to  West  Chcsicr- 
park  Street  [see  Ihuk-kay  Distrii.  t\ ;  and 
Columbus  Avenue,  from  Park  Square 
to  Camden  Street.  In  the  resident  por- 
tions of  the  city  are  also  Warren  Ave- 
mie,  from  Berkeley  Street  to  Columbus 
Avenue  ;  Shawmut  Avenue,  from  Trc- 
mont  to  Roxbury  Streets  ;  and  I>lue- 
hill  Avenue,  from  Dudley  Street  in  the 
Roxbury  district  to  the  Milton  liiie. 
The  chief  business  avenues  are  Atlan- 


tic Avenue,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
extending  along  the  harbur-line  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  wharves,  from 
the  junction  of  Comniercial  Street  and 
Eastern  Avenue  to  Federal  Sticet,  and 
having  in  its  centre  a  railroatl-track 
for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  freight, 
and  connecting  the  steam-railroads  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  cit/;  and  East- 
ern Avenue,  from  the  junction  of  Com- 
mercial Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue 
to  the  East-Boston  South  Ferry.  [See 
Streets  of  the  C/t^y.] 
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Back-Bay  District  (The).  —  Of  all 

the  niade-laiid  districts  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  city 
proper,  the  "  I]ack-I!ay  "  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  imj^ortaut  one.  It  is  liie 
seat  of  the  fashionable  residence  sec- 
tion now  very  generally  known  as  the 
•'New  West  Knd "  [see  PFfst  E)u{\. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  ]iresent  century 
the  aspect  of  the  Back  1  Jay  was  similar 
to  that  of  Dorchester  Bay  to-day  ;  being 
at  flood-tide  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
spreading  out  from  the  city,  with  the 
Brookline  liills  rising  beyond,  much  as 
the  Blue  Hills  are  seen  from  South  Bos- 
ton, with  rio  bridge,  dam,  or  causeway 
barring  the  view  of  rural  Cand)ridge 
nestling  amid  its  elms  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Auburn,  between  the  West-Bos- 
ton and  Brighton  bridges.  The  enter- 
ing wedge  for  the  great  change  was  the 
chartering  of  the  Boston  and  Roxbury 
Mill  Corporatii)n,  in  i8r4.  Its  purpose 
was  twofold,  —  the  utilizaticjn  of  th,e 
water-power  (jf  I  he  great  basin  made 
by  dams  thrown  across  it,  and  the,  use 
of  these  dains  as  causeways  for  com- 
munication Ijetwcen  l-5oston  .md  Rox- 
bury and  the  western  suburbs.  The 
"  .Mill-Dam,"  110W  lower  Beacon  Street; 
the  "  Cros-.-l  )am,"  (jr  Parker  Street; 
and  the  causeway  now  known  as  Hroi^k- 
line  Avenue,  —  were  thrown  across  the 
l^ay,  shooting  out  like  the  first  rays  of 
crystals,  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  intervening  mass. 
At  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
lapped  the  margin  of  tlie  inescut 
Washington  -Street  at  the  Neck,  and 
of  the  maisl,  ^ince  Vjecome  the  Public 
Garden.  Ii  1821  the  Mill-Dam  was 
finished.  T'  .:  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  di'.  i  led  in  1824,  when  the 
Boston  Wa.'  r  power  Company  was  in- 


corporated to  use  the  water-power  of 
the  mill  corporation.  In  1832  the  new 
company  took  possession  of  the  mills 
antl water-power,  and  the  lands  south 
of  the  Mill-Dam;  the  mill  corpoiaiion 
retaining  the  roads  and  the  lands  north 
of  the  (lam.  The  incorporation  of  the 
]5oston  and  Worcester  and  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  Ccmipanics  in 
1831,  with  lines  across  the  J!ack  Bay, 
and  the  concession  to  ripaiian  owners 
of  the  right  to  fill  their  Hats,  so  en- 
croached upon  the  water-j^ower  as  to 
hasten  the  conversion  of  the  company 
into  a  land-comi)any.  A  large  part  of 
the  city  sewage  flowing  into  the  basin 
also  rendered  its  filling  necessary  on 
sanitary  gromuls ;  and  thus  in  1849 
began  the  famous  outcry  against  the 
"  Back-bay  nuisance,"  which  has  only 
ceased  since  the  last  steps  for  its  abate- 
ment were  taken  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Park  Improvement  in  1876  [see 
Fi(bi/c- Paris  Sys/em].  'J1ie  t  'onunon- 
wealth  had  the  right  to  the  Hats  IjcIow 
the  line  of  riparian  owncrshijj;  and  in 
iS-19  a  land-conmiission  was  ap])(jinted 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  i.r(.aling 
new  land  lure.  A  com  pi  cIicmm  \  r  ]>\d\\ 
was  reporled  in  1852.  The  iciiiMry 
noiih  ot  the  ]Niill-Dam  was  to  be  filled 
by  the  mill-coriK)raiion.  The  Com- 
monwealth took  ])(>sses^iun  ot  th.it 
north  of  an  ea^t-and-west  line  drawn 
from  near  the  present  iJo-^Km  and 
Providence  Railroad  Station;  and  the 
Water-power  Ccjmpany,  all  stjnlh  c^f 
that  line.  A  sliorl-sighted  policy  was 
that  which  permitted  the  building-o\ er 
of  th(^  territory  between  J'eacon  Street 
and  Charles  River,  as  that  street  might 
liave  been  placed  on  the  line  of  a 
beautiful  embankment.  Three  times 
a  iMoposition  made,  to  give  to  the  city 
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500,000  feet  of  laud  on  condition  that 
it  fill  the  land,  never  allow  it  to  be 
built  on,  and  add  the  territory  to  the 
Public  Garden,  was  rejected.  The 
plan  of  the  Back-bay  improvement  was 
the  work  of  the  late  Arthur  Gilman, 
one  of  the  eminent  architects  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  famous  wit  and 
bon-vivant.  The  work  of  filling  the 
land  was  begun  energetically  in  1S57. 
Now  there  is  but  a  small  area  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Park  Improve- 
ment left  unfilled.  All  the  adjacent 
filled  land,  as  far  as  the  Providence 
Railroad,  including  Columbus  Avenue, 
is  now  territorially  identified  with  the 
South  End;  the  term  "Back-bay  lands" 
being  ap])lied  only  to  those  outside  of 
the  Providence  Railroad.  The  Back 
Bay  of  to-day  is  characterized  by  broad, 
handsome  streets,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  architecture,  both  in  its  public 
buildings  and  private  dwellings.  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  the  princi])al  street, 
is  200  feet  wide,  with  a  park  in  the 
centre,  and  the  distance  240  feet  from 
house  to  house.  Among  the  splendid 
dwellings,  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  houses  of  John  P.  Phillips, 
corner  of  l^erkeley  and  Marlborough 
Streets;  Henry  L.  Higgiiison  and  Gen. 
C.  A.  Whittier,  adjoining  each  other, 
on  the  north  side  of  Beacon  Street; 
and  Oliver  Ames,  north  corner  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  West- 
Chester  Park.  The  Back  ISay  is  one 
f)f  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  city. 
The  real-estate  valuation  of  Ward  11, 
which  is  mostly  on  the  Back  l>ay,  for 
1SS2,  was  more  than  $50,000,000.  fn 
1857  the  Commonwealth  owned  on  the 
Back  IJay  4,723,998  feet;  and  its  net 
profits  on  the  sale  of  its  land  uji  to 
1882  were  ^3,068,636.28,  with  102,593 
feet  remaining  unsold,  valued  at  not 
less  than  $250,000. 

Back-J'.uy-Park  Improvement.  — 

Sec  Pub.ic  Parks  System. 

Baldwin-place  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers.  —  Baldwin  Place,  at 
the  Nortli  End,  from  No.  113  Salem 
Street.     See  Asylums  and  Homes, 


and  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Soci- 
eties. 

Banks.  —  The  history  of  the  Boston 
banks  begins  with  1686,  when  the  first 
bank  in  America  was  established  here. 
It  loaned  money  on  real  and  j:)ersonal 
estate  and  imperishable  ivicrchandise, 
and  it  had  a  brief  career.  The  second 
American  bank  was  als(5  o[)cncd  in 
this  city  in  1714.  IMiis  latter  issued 
$400,000  of  scrip,  called  "merchants' 
notes ; "  and  it'is  related  that  it  sustained 
a  gi)od  credit  during  its  career,  which 
was  likewise  short.  In  1740  the  "  Land 
Bank  "was  organized  by  several  hun- 
dred persons,  to  afford  relief  at  a  time 
of  scarcity  of  specie  ;  and  the  "  Specie 
Bank  "  was  in  Dperatioii  at  the  same 
time.  In  1782  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  a  PhiladL-l])hia  in- 
stitution, was  incor|)oralcd ;  and  this 
was  the  model  after  which  many  banks 
were  subset[uently  organized  in  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  country.  In 
1784  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  which 
still  exists,  was  established ;  and  in 
1792  the  Union  was  chartered,  The 
State  in  its  corjiorate  capacity  sub- 
scribing oiK-third  of  its  capital  stock 
of  $1,200,000  ;  and  thereafter  the  State 
sul)Scriinion  was  an  ordinary  feature 
of  the  bank-cliarters,  until  about  181  2, 
when  the  Slate  stuck  in  these  institu- 
tions was  sold,  and  the  custom  aban- 
doned. In  1792  also,  a  branch  of  the 
United-States  Bank  was  op.ened  in 
Boston.  In  i8io  the  New-l'Jigland 
liank  was  cliai  I  ered  ;  .md  in  1811  the 
State  Bank,  designed  lo  In-  ihc  liiian- 
cial  agent  of  the  C'tHiunoiiwealth,  and 
wliicli  is  still  in  existence,  ikjw  under 
the  name  of  the  State  i\'atif)nal  Bank. 
In  18 18  tlie  Suffolk  B.mk  was  char- 
tered. Through  this,  the  fauiou-, 
'•  Suffolk-bank  system,"  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  bank-notes  issued  by  instituticjus 
outside  of  Boston,  —  which  was  called 
"foreign  money," — was  intioduced. 
This  system  was  put  into  systematir 
operation  in  182.1,  '^l-  lime  when  the 
town  was  flooded  with  ( (nnilr\-bank 
bills.    All  the  B(j.ston  banks,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  New-England,  which 
had  been  in  bharp  competition  witli 
the  Suffolk  in  the  "foreign-money" 
husincbs,  entered  into  an  arrarigcmcnt 
by  which  the  Suffolk  became  their 
agent  to  collect  the  bills  of  outside 
banks  coming  into  the  city,  and  ])rovide 
for  their  redemption.  'Flic  bills  of 
country  banks  making  fixed  dei)osits 
with  it,  or  dei:)osils  sufhcient  to  meet 
their  bills,  were  redeemed,  and  others 
sent  home  for  redemj^tion.  Tlie  Suf- 
folk, as  agent  of  the  "associated 
banks,"  received  and  crediteil  the 
"foreign  money"  taken  Ij)'  these 
banks;  and  all  expenses  attending  the 
business,  as  well  as  the  losses  sustained 
on  the  "  foreign  money  "  not  redcemetl, 
were  borne  by  the  institutions  in  [)ro- 
portion  to  the  amount  received  on 
deposit  by  each.  There  was  much 
opposition  by  outside  bairks  to  this 
arrangement;  but  it  was  ccnitinued, 
and  the  "  Suffolk-bank  system  "  was 
maintained  until  1858,  when  the  Hank 
of  Mutual  Redeniptiun  was  established 
for  the  special  purpose  of  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  New-England  banks  gen- 
erally in  the  rcdcmi)tion  of  their  bills. 
At  the  time  of  the  financial  distress  in 
1837,  there  were  34  i)anko  in'  the  city. 
All  of  these  suspended  specie  pay- 


ments, but  not  until  after  the  New-York 
banks  had  suspended.  Several  failed, 
and  their  charters  were  annulled  by 
the  legislature  ;  but  the  older  banks, 
those  chartered  before  1825,  passed 
through  the  crisi.-.  without  permanent 
injury.  In  1850  the  Clearing-liouse 
[see  CUariitg-housc\  was  established, 
tirst  by  29  banks,  three  others  being 
soon  after  admitted.  The  exchanges 
in  that  year  amounted  to  about  )pt,ooo,- 
000,000.  The  crisis  of.  1857  was  lKl^sed 
thiough  more  successfully  than  that  of 
1837,  the  banks  being  generally  in  bet- 
ter condition.  C-^nly  one  failed.  There 
was  a  general  susijension  C)f  specie 
[iayments  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
but  all  resumed  in  r)ecember  follow- 
ing. Upon  the  i)assage  of  the  na- 
tional banking  law,  the  l)OSton  banks 
]nomptly  changed;  the  Safety  Fund 
being  tlic  pioneer,  becoming  the  First 
Naii(.)nal  Bank  of  Boston.  I'here  are 
now  (1883)  59  national  banks  in  Boston, 
representing  a  capital  stock  paid  in  of 
^52,150,000.  Tliere  are,  besides, several 
trust-comi)anies  d(nng  a  general  bank- 
ing business,  but  issuing  no  circula- 
tion ;  and  there  are  several  private 
])anking-fn"ms.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  ])resent  Boston  banks,  and  trust- 
companies  doing  a  banking  business:  — 


Name  of  Bank. 


Atlantic  National   .  . 

Atlas  Naiioii.il   .    .  , 

Blackstone  National  .~ 
Boston  National 
Boylston  National  . 

Broadway  National  , 

Hunker-hill  Naiional  . 

Central  Nation. il  .  . 
Colnnibian  National 

Continental  Natiiinal  . 

Kliot  Natii^nal    .    .  . 

I'-A'crctt  Naii  .  . 

Faneuil-hnll  i\ational  . 

First  iN'ation.  l    .    .  . 

First  War.l  •.  l  ional  . 

Fourth  Naci  -ii.-'l     .  . 

Freeman's  ^^  tional  . 

Glol)«  Nation  il  .  .  . 
Hamilton  N;  ti  )nal 


CAi'lTAL, 


.'f;750,(X)O 
I  ,500,000 
I,5l.«3,00<3 

1 ,000,000 
700,000 
'.;oQ,ocio 
500,000 
500,000 
1 ,000,000 
1 ,000,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
3oo,(X)o 
,  800,000 

I  ,00<J,0''X> 

750,000 


Location. 


Ivilby,  ajr.  ]  )<)ani-. 

No.  8  Soars  Ihiildinc;. 

I  ^2  I  I.>iio\  i.  !•,  I  or.  Union. 

No.  95  Milk. 

No.  616  Washington. 

No.  150  Dcvonslnrc. 

No.  21  City  Sqnarc,  Clisn. 

No.  121  Devonshire. 

No.  65  .Stale. 

No.  5<  SunninT. 

No.  131  Devonshiic. 

Milk,  cor.  Con,t;rcss. 

No.  3  .Sonlh  Market. 

No.  17  .St.iie. 

No.  I  Winthiop  BIk.,  E.B. 

No.  31  l^lackstone. 
I  No.  1 1 1  .Snnnncr. 
,No.  40  St.ate. 
I  No.  60  Devonshire. 


iOy8. 

i«13- 
1851. 

1845. 
1853. 
1825. 

1873- 
1822. 
i860. 
>853. 
1865. 
1851. 
1863. 
1864. 
'875. 
1836. 
1824. 
1832. 
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Name  of  Bank. 


Howard  National   .    .  . 
Lincoln  National    .    .  . 
MannraLiuicrs'  National 
iVIarkct  National    .    .  . 
Mabsaclmsclls  National  . 
IM.ivctick  National     .  . 
Mechanics'  National  .  . 
Merchandise  National 
■  iMcrctiants'  National  . 
Mctrojiohtan  National 
MunLUiic'iit  Naliuiial  . 
Mouiit-V'crnon  National  .  , 
National  Commerce  . 
National  Counnon wealth 
National  Nordi  America 
National  Redemiuion  .  . 
National  Republic  .    .  . 
National  City  .... 
Nalional  Eagle  .... 
National  Exchange     .  . 
National  Hide  and  Leather 
National  Market  Brighton 
Nalional  Kevcre     .    .  . 
Nalional  Rockland     .  . 
National  Security  .    .  . 
National  Union  .... 
National  Webster  .    .  . 
New-England  National  . 
Nortli  National  .... 
Old  Boston  National  .  . 
People's  National  .    .  . 
Second  Nalional     .  . 
Shawnitit  Nalional .    .  . 
.Shoe  and  Leather  National 
State  National  .... 
Suffolk  National     .    .  . 
Third  National  .... 
Trader's  N.iiional  .    .  . 
Treniont  National  .    .  . 
Washington  National 


Total 


CaI'ITAI.. 


1 ,000,000 

200,000 
5  CO,  000 
800,000 
800,000 
40o,ojo 
250,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 

20lJ,ClO0 
I  51-1,000 
200,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
I  ,000,OCjO 
I  ,500,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
I  ,500,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
900,000 
300,000 
1 ,600,000 
1  ,ooo,oc>o 
1 ,000,000 
2,000,000 
1 ,500,000 
600,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
750,000 

I^Sa, 150,000 


No.  19  Congress. 

Equitable  Building,  Milk. 

Summer,  t,or.  Devonshire. 

No.  86  State. 

No.  60  Congress. 

No.  50  Water. 

No.  115  Dorchester  Avenue. 

Milk,  cor.  Congress. 

No.  28  State. 

No.  4  Bost-olTice  Square. 

'I'ho unison's  ".Square.  Chsn. 

13  Franklin  c"?;:  386  Wash'n. 

No.  9  Searb  Building. 

Devonshire,  cor.  \\'ater. 

No.  106  I'ranklin. 

No.  85  Devonshire. 

No.  3  Merchants'  ]\ow. 

No.  61  Stale. 

No.  95  Milk. 

No.  28  Slate. 

No.  70  Federal. 

Market  .Sirect,  Brighton. 

No.  100  Franklin. 

No.  2343  Washington. 

No.  79  Court. 

No.  40  State. 

Coiigress,  cor.  Milk. 

No.  67  Slate. 

No.  109  Franklin. 

No.  48  Stale. 

No.  114  Dudley,  Ro.xbnry. 

No.  199  Washington. 

No.  60  Congress. 

No.  150  Devonshire. 

No.  40  State. 

No.  60  State. 

No.  8  Congress. 

No.  91  State. 

No.  8  Congress. 

No.  47  State. 


Ffjllowing  arc  the  Icatlinf;  trtist-com- 
panie-s  aiul  i)i  ivatc  baiildiig-finns  :  — 

.American  Loan  and  Trust  Coiup.niy,  No.  55 
Congress. 

Boston  Loan  Company,  No.  -^75  Washington. 
Bank   of  Deposit,    No.   84   Dev()iishire,  cor. 
Water. 

Boston  Safe-1)  rposit  and  Trust  Company,  No. 
87  Milk. 

Intcrnation:  1  'J'rust  Company,  capital  $500,0.^0, 
No.  45M'''l:. 

Nfassachusetts  I^an  and  Trust  Company,  cap- 
ital .$5oo,f  f  o,  No.  18  Post-office  Square. 

New-Enr;hi,il  Mortgage  Security  Coinp.uiy, 
No.  ^3  Mill:. 

Lee,  Higgir.i-  11  ,  &  Co.,  No,  44  St.itc. 


Ncw-F.iiyl.uid  Trust  Company,  capital  .$^00,000, 

No.  85  I)cv.)ii:diire. 
Richardson,  Hill,  and  Co.,  No.  40  Water. 
Kidder,  Pcabody,  and  Co.,  No.  40  State, 
liicwsicr,  Basseit,  iv  Co.,  No.  35  Congress. 
Tower,  (biddings,  li.  (.0.,  No.  85  Devon- liire. 
C.  ^V'.  Ballon  and  ('o.,  No.  72  L)evoii'-li)re. 
Downer  and  Co.,  No.  28  Slate. 
I'".  .'\.  Ilawlcy  .ind  Co.,  Nr).  84  Devonshire. 
IM  .ke  Bros.  &  Co.,  No.  28  Stale. 

(.'onceniing  the  stal)ility  of  the  banks 
of  l!(jston,  Messrs.  Henry  1'.  KitUlcr 
and  I'Vaiicis  If.  Teal  .oils',  in  their  chaj)- 
ter  on  tlie  liiiaiicial  hi^tm)  of  the  cily, 
in    the    new  ".Memorial    Hi-tory  ol 
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Boston,"  bear  this  testimony:  "The 
banks  of  Boston  have  been  safe  and 
strong  at  times  when  those  of  other 
cities  have  been  weak.  'J'hey  have 
never  led  the  way  in  a  snspensiun  of 
specie  payments,  nor  have  they  ever 
been  backward  in  resuming.  Disasters 
among  tliem  liave  been  rare,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  attended  with  serious 
consequences  to  sister  institutions  else- 
where, or  to  the  connnercial  world. 
They  have  helped  greatly  in  sustaining 
credit,  both  public  and  jirivatc  ;  aiul 
reciprocal  assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered to  them  in  the  shape  of  strong 
public  sentiment,  which  was  as  free 
from  unreasonable  jealousy  of  their 
power  as  it  was  from  toleration  of 
dangerous  tendencies  in  banking." 

Baptist  Charitable  Society  (The 
Massachusetts)  incor|)oraled  1821. 
It  aids,  by  semi-annual  payments  of 
money,  widows  and  children  of  Baptist 
ministers  who  have  died  wliile  pastors 
within  the  State.  It  aids  about  thirty 
families  yearly,  and  spends  therefor 
about  $2,000.  Application  for  aid 
must  be  made  to  the  secretary,  A.  \'. 
Mason,  No.  28  School  Street;  and  it 
must  be  accompanied  i)y  reconinien- 
dation  from  the  pastor  of  the  cluuxh 
to  which  the  widow  belongs. 

Bapti.st  Denomination  and 
Churches.  —  The  Baptists  of  the  early 
days  found  it  very  diflicult  to  obtain  a 
fooihold  in  Boston.  They  suffered 
much  [)erseculii)n,  and  endured  hues, 
whipping,  impriscjument,  and  e.xile,  in 
maintaiuing  their  f;iith  :  even  the  doors 
of  their  little  hrst  church  were  nailed 
at  one  lime  (in  March,  16^0),  by 
order  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
the  Colony.  Nevertheless  they  obsti- 
nately and  fearlessly  adhered  to  their 
"abominable"  doctrine,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  slo  viy  grew  in  nundjcrs  and 
strength;  in  ti>ne  receiving  nuHe  toler- 
ation, as  the  I'uritan  spirit  mellowed. 
The  hrst  iiajji  st  church  in  die  Colony 
was  formed  .r,  Charlestf)wn,  in  1665, 
•  with  nine  in  :ndjers.  It  was  subsc- 
'  quently  transt  ;ned  to  lioston;  and  the 


first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1679,  at  the  corner  of  Stillman  .md  Sa- 
lem .Streets.  In  time  a  larger  meeting- 
house was  built  on  the  same  site  ;  and, 
150  years  after  the  building  of  the  first 
house,  a  removal  was  made  t(j  the  cor- 
ner of  Hanover  and  Union  Streets. 
Here  the  third  and  larger  and  more 
connnodious  meeting-house  was  built, 
in  which  the  society  worshipjjcd  for  25 
years;  renioving  in  1853  to  Somerset 
Street,  on  Beacon  Hill,  when  tlie  fnie 
churehdniilding,  which,  with  its  tall 
spil  e,  was  a  f.amiliar  and  striking  land- 
mark for  so  many  years,  was  erected. 
In  1877  this  first  society  united  with 
the  Shawmut-avcnue  Jiaptist  Church, 
organized  in  1856,  which  took  its  name 
and  inherited  its  hislor)'.  When  these 
t\\(;  churehes  were  uniled,  tlic  Shaw- 
mut-avenue  Cliurch  was  located  on 
Shawmut  Avenue  and  Rutland  Street; 
but  in  the  winter  of  188-182  the  society 
purchased  the  Brattle-square  Church, 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  |see  Brat- 
tle-square Chiirch\,  and  removal  was 
subsequently  maile  lo  this  building, — • 
the  lirst  church  of  its  denomination  to 
secure  a  location  in  the  Back-bay  dis- 
trict. The  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston  was  formed  in  1743,  by  former 
members  of  the  h'irst  Church,  who 
considered  its  ])asl(n-  at  that  time, 
Kev.  Jeremiah  Condy,  to  be  tainted 
with  "  Arminiani-^in."  The  .Second 
(duuch  was  well  Unown  as  the  Bald- 
win-place Church.  A  secorul  house 
of  \s  (n  shi|)  N\  ,iN  built  here  in  iS  i  1 .  nnd 
the  society  com inued  to  oc-cnp\  ii  niiiil 
>onie  time  aflei'  man)  of  the  iannhes 
connected  with  it  had  nio\ccl  to  othi/r 
jjortions  of  the  city,  'i'he  society  finally 
reluctantly  decided  to  remove  to  the 
Soulli  End  ;  and  in  1865  its  present 
(  lini  (  li-building,  on  the  corner  of  War- 
ren Avenue  and  (Canton  Street,  was 
Completed,  and  moved  into;  and  the 
old  one  was  disp(j-,rd  ot  lo  the  "Home 
for  Tittle  Wanderers,"  which  at  present 
(jccu])ies  it  |see  lialdioin-placc  Home 
for  L.ittle  \Va)ulcrcrs\.  Until  the  pres- 
ent century  was  w(-ll  advanced,  the 
growth,  ot  llic  BaplLst  denomination 
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was  slow.  Statistics  published  in 
1784  gave  but  201  Baptists  within  the 
city-limits.  Of  the  prominent  liajnist 
churches  of  the  present  da)-,  the  Dud- 
ley-street, Roxbury  district,  was  formed 
in  1S21;  the  Clarendon-street,  formerly 
the  Federal-street,  and  afterwards  the 
Rowe-street  Church,  in  1827;  the 
Union  TemiDle,  in  1839;  the  IJowdoin- 
square,  in  1840;  and  the  Shawmut- 
avenue  (now  united  with  the  First),  in 
1856.  Long  terms  of  service  have  been 
the  rule  with  the  pastors  of  the  liap- 
tist  churches  here.  Rev.  Samuel  Still- 
man,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  famous  (;f 
the  early  Baptist  preachers,  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  for  42  years;  and 
Rev.  Rollin  FI.  Nealc,  IJ.D.,  was  pas- 
tor of  the  same  church  for  40  years,  — 
from  1837  to  1877,  —  when  his  pastor- 


ate was  concluded  only  by  his  death. 
Among  other  proniim-nt  Baptist  cler- 
gymen in  Boston  were,  Rev.  Daniel 
Sharpe,  who  was  pastor  of  the  third 
church  formed  in  Boston  (afterward 
the  Charles-street  Church)  from  1812, 
five  years  after  its  organization,  to  1853, 
a  period  of  41  years;  Rev.  Baron  Stow, 
D.D.,  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
for  16  years,  and  then  for  19  years 
pastor  of  the  Rowe-street  (now  Clar- 
endon-street) .Church ;  and  Rev.  Fran- 
cis ^\^ayland,  13. D.,  who  for  live  years 
previous  to  liis  occupation  of  the  pres- 
idency of  Jhown  Liniversit)  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Church.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  liaptist  churches  at 
jn-esent  in  lioston,  with  tlie  dates  of 
their  formation,  and  their  present  pas- 
tors :  — 


Name  of  Church. 


Baptist  Bethel  

Bowcloiii-square  Church 
Briglitoii-avcmic  Baptist 
Biinkci-hill  Baptist    .    .  . 
Central-square  Church  . 
Clarendon-street  Church 
D.ay-Star  Baptist  (colored) 
Dearborii-street  Ciuirch  .  . 
Dudley-street  Baptist     .  . 
Ebenezer  Baptist  (colored) 

First  I'aplist  

First  Baptist  

First  Baptist  

Fourth-street  Baptist  .  . 
German  Church  .  .  .  . 
Harvard-street  Church  .  . 
Independent  Baptist  (colore 
Janiaica-l'Luii  Baptist 
Neponset-avenue  Church  . 
Rugj^les-strtet  Baptist    .  . 

South  Baptist  

Stougliton-strcet  Church 
Trinity  liaptist      .    .    .  . 
Twelftii  Ijaptist  (colored)  . 
Unioii-Teinnlc  Church  .  . 
Warren-avenue  Church  .  . 


LuCATlON. 


Ilanover,  cor.  No.  Beiinet. 

Bowdoin  Square. 

Ijrighton  Averuic  (Allston). 

Bunker-lull,  cor.  iMystic  (Chsn.). 

Central  Square  (E.  B.). 

Clafendon,  cor.  Montgomery. 

8.]  West  Sprinj^field. 

Dearborn 

ij7  Dudley. 

85  West  Concord. 

Coiiunonwealth  Avenue. 

Lawrence,  coi-.  Austin  (Chsn.). 

South,  opp.  Poplar  ( Roslindale) . 

I'^ourtli,  cor.  L. 

V'lirnon,  cor.  Cabot. 

Hariison  Avenue,  i  or.  Harvard. 

Joy. 

tJentre,  cor.  Myrtle  (J.  P.). 
Chickatawhtit  (Nei).). 
]\uj.;yles. 

15 roadway,  cor.  F  (S.  B.i. 
Sioughton,  cor.  Sumner  (Dorcji.). 
Trenton  (K.  Pj.). 
Phillips. 

Tremont  'J  enipie. 

Warren  Averuie,  cor.  W.  Canlon. 


EsTAfJ- 
I.lSUKl^. 


Pke.sent  Pastor. 


1851. 

Henry  A.  Cooke. 

1840. 

W.  W.  Downs. 

1853- 

I'  r.'incis  E.  Tower. 

1851. 
1844. 

1827. 

A.  J.  Gordon. 

1876. 

A.  Ellis. 

1870. 

Charle^  A.  l\ccse. 

1821. 

A.  K.  Potter,  D.D. 

I87I. 

1665. 

C.  li.  Cr;mc. 

I80I. 

1874. 

G.  W.  'J'iK.mas. 

i8s8. 

C.  H.  Spalding. 

1879. 

F.  A.  1...  ht. 

1839. 

0.  ■]■.  W  .,11.  r. 

1805. 

Peter  Sniilli. 

1842. 

D.  H.  'lay lor. 

1837. 

J(;seph  Bai  iiard. 

1870. 

Robert  G.  Seymour. 

1828. 

T.  \).  Anderson. 

i8t5. 

Alliett  T.  Dunn. 

1878. 

N.  B.  Jones. 

1848. 

1839. 

F.  ^F  Ellis. 

1743- 

0.  P.  Gifford. 

Bapn  iu  Social  Union  (The).  —  An 
associai'on  of  Jiaplist  laymen  "for  the 
purijos"  of  more  intimate  a(:f|uaint- 
aiice  b(  ween  members  of  thr  diffureni 


churches  "  of  this  denomination, and 
for  consideration  of  topics  of  t onnuon 
practical  interest."  It  was  loiimd  m 
1861,   and   ha-,  steatlily   incji.i-^rd  in 
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membership  and  usefulness  in  its  cho- 
sen field,  not  only  in  strengthening  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  hut  ii\  slinv 
ulating  them  and  systeniati/ing  their 
work.  It  meets  monthly  at  the  Baptist 
headquarters  in  the  Trcmont  'J'emple 
building.    [See  Treniott  Tcniplc.\ 

Bar  Association.  —  The  city  of  ]5os- 
ton  has  always  felt  just  pride  in  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  bar  of 
Suffolk  County.  The  statutes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provide  that  none  shall  be 
admitted  as  attorneys  at  law  e\ce[)t  up- 
on a  rigid  examination,  or  upon  i^roof 
of  membership  of  the  bar  of  the  high- 
est court  of  a  sister  State,  l^  sitlcs 
these  statutory  s.dcguards,  the  inter- 
ests and  dignity  of  tlie  profession  are 
guarded  by  the  voluntary  association 
known  as  the  "Bar  x\ssociation  of  the 
City  of  Boston."  This  organization 
now  numbers  about  joo  members,  in- 
cluding ricarly  all  the  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  Suffolk  County.  It  was 
formed  in  1876-77;  and  its  successive 
presidents  have  been  the  lion.  Sidney 
Bartlett,  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
the  Hon.  \i.  Rockwood  Hoar,  the  Hon. 
William  Gaston,  and  its  present  presid- 
ing officer,  William  (i.  RusscH,  J'^sq. 
The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  stat- 
ed in  the  constitution,  are,  "  to  promote 
social  intercourse  among  the  members 
of  the  bar,  to  insure  conformity  to  a 
high  standard  of  jirofessional  duly,  and 
to  make  the  ])ractice  of  the  law  efricient 
in  the  administration  of  justice."  In 
the  pursuit  of  lliesc  objects,  the  As- 
sociation regard  it  their  ])rivilege  and 
duty  upon  occasion  to  procure  tlie  ex- 
pulsion from  the  bar  of  lav/ycrs  guilty 
of  professional  misconduct,  and  in  all 
proi^er  ways  to  sustain  the  pure  and 
able  athninisualion  of  law.  The  As- 
sociation is  a  voluntary  and  unofiicial 
organization,  bvit  is  recognized  by  the 
courts  a.nd  ihe  community  as  a  valu- 
able force  in  the  preservation  of  the 
honor  of  tho  profession.  Ivlcmbeiship 
of  the  bar  Ties  not  of  itself  confer 
membcrshi  n  the  Assoriation,  but 
applicants  a  c  voted  upon  at  meetings 


of  the  Association  ;  in  which  votes,  neg- 
ative ballots  amounting  in  number  to 
one-fifth  of  those  cast  exclude  a  candi- 
date. The  theory  of  the  Association 
is,  to  exclude  wo  candidate  upon  per- 
sonal or  private  grounds,  but  only  for 
reasons  which  affect  dishonorably  his 
l)ersonal  or  professional  character  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  discrimination 
has  been  cjuite  salutary.  The  Associa- 
tion holds  staled  and  special  meetings 
in  the  .Supreme  Jiulicial  Court-rouin  in 
Boston,  and  has  an  annual  tlinner  in 
January  which  is  recognized  as  jjer- 
liaps  the  most  noteworthy  gathering 
of  men  of  pcAVCr  and  wit  in  the  city. 
These  occasions  are  regarded  iMivalc, 
their  reserve  being  protected  by  ])ro- 
fessional  etiquette;  but  at  this  lK)ard 
many  of  the  wittiest  men  iir  ihe  com- 
munity have  given  utterance  to  their 
happiest  efforts. 

Barricado  (The),  sometimes  called 
the  "Sea- Wall,"  or  "Out-Wharves," 
was  an  ancient  harbor-defence,  which 
was  very  nearly  on  the  present  line 
of  Atlantic  Avenue  [see  Streets  of 
tJie  Cily\.  It  connected  the  South 
Battery,  which  was  o\\  the  spot  where 
Rowe's  W  harf  now  is  [see  /K/'.7;'rr-r|, 
with  the  Nc)rth  Battery,  wliich  was  at 
the  North  I'^nd,  op|josite  (.'harlestown. 
It  was  ■  providecl  wilh  openings  to 
allow  shijiping  to  pass  within  its  line, 
and  was  calculated  to  mount  heavy 
guns  cu  barhctte.  ft  was  creeled  by 
])ri\at('  ent(,ri)rise  in  i(')73-  Proving 
to  be  unnecessary  as  a  cU'fen^e,  and 
useless  for  conimercial  jnuposes,,  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  slowly  disaj^pearcd 
through  changes  and  improvements. 
It  formed  a  line  of  about  ' 2,200  feet  in 
length,  about  15  in  lieight,  and  20  feet 
ill  bieadlh  at  the  l(^p. 

Base-bail  Club  (The  Boston). — 
Organized  in  1071.  The  nine  first 
engaged  was  sulisiantially  the  fanious 
"  Rid-Stocking  "  team  of  Cinciimaii, 
which  in  1869  and  1870  had  made  such 
a  sensation  in  the  aililelic  world,  arid 
h  ul  f.iirlv  swept  the  c  Mnilr\'.  I*ie\'i- 
ous  1.0  this  time,  a  tew  piole^sioual 
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nines  had  been  organized,  and  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  national  popu- 
larity of  the  .game  ;  hut  the  "  Ked- 
Stockings  "  were  unquestionably  the 
pioneers  in  what  is  nuw  (he  League 
of  Professional  iJase-ball  Clubs,  'i  he 
Boston  club  adopted,  antl  has'  always 
retained,  the  red  stockings  as  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  its  uniform;  and  for 
four  successive  seasons  the  nine  won 
the  championship.  Financial  backing 
was  aiiorded  by  the  organization  of 
the  Jjoston  Base-ball  Association  ;  and 
Bostcjn  was  active  and  prominent  in 
forming  the  League  of  I'rofessional 
Base-ball  Clubs  in  1876,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  and  has  re- 
duced the  ganic  to  a  business  and  well- 
nigh  to  a  science.  Headquarters  were 
established  under  the  management  of 
the  brothers  Wright,  Marry  and 
George,  who  continued  until  wilhin  two 
or  three  years  as  members  of  the  J5os- 
ton  team;  1  Lirry  being  the  n\anager, 
and  George  the  "short-stop,"  in  whicli 
positions  they  have  had  lew  cfpials. 
The  Boston  team  has  included  among 
its  members  many  .of  tlie  best  players 
in  their  resi)ective  positions  to  be 
found  in  the  country  ;  and  though  some 
seasons  have  proved  |Kcuuiafil\' unfor- 
tunate, and  compelled  the  stockholders 
in  the  association  to  make  uj)  dcliciis, 
the  organizati-on  has  never  been  dis- 
solved, and,  during  the  seasons  from 
1S80  to  188:;  inclusive,  has  been  very 
prosperous,  that  of  18S2  being  the 
Ijcst  in  tlie  club's  hislcny.  The  head- 
(pi.irlers  of  the  club  and  a-Mnialion 
are  at  No.  765  \\'a-.liiiiglon  Street; 
occujjying  as  a  clulj-ruom  the  rear 
ro(jni,  the  front  being  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  base-balls  and  other  sporting  ^ 
goods.  l''or  the  season  of  1883  the 
club  has  engaged  a  team  embracing 
the  best  ek.-menls  of  that  of  1882,  with 
the  additinii',  of  two  (orniei  members, 
and  tlirc(  i,ew  Init  promising  jjlayer^. 
J.  J.  Burci  H.k,  for  several  year.^  the  .sec- 
ond base.i  ;  n,  and  who  stands  second 
to  none  in  that  i)osilioM,  is  cajitain  of 
the  nine.  A.  11.  Soden  is  tlie  i)res- 
ident,  and  l'\  l\  Koundy  the  clerk  of 


the  Association.  The  annual  meeting 
occurs  on  tlie  third  Wednesday  in 
December.  The  ]>oston  association 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  high  stand 
it  has  always  taken  in  demanding 
good  conduct,  and  the  observance  of 
thorough  discipline  on  the  part  of  its 
players,  and  in  preserving  tlie  moiale 
of  the  game.  The  grounds  of  the  club 
are  at  the  South  Lnd,  alongside  the 
iJoston  and  Providence  railway-track. 
The  entrance  is  from  W.dpole  Street, 
leading  off  Tremont  Street.  'i'he 
grounds  are  among  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  country,  and  are  provided 
with  excellent  accommodations  for 
spectators  and  j)la\ers. 

Baths.  —  Boston  was  the  first  city 
in  the  country  to  establish  free  ])ul)]ic 
baths.  I'hey  are  now  to  be  found  in 
various  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
bathing-houses  are  floating  swimming- 
baths.  They  are  open  daily  from  June 
I  to  Sei't.  i:  those  for  males,  on  week- 
days from  5  A.M.  to  9  I'.iM.,  and  on 
Sundays  fr(jm  5  A..\I.  to  9  A.M. ;  and 
those  for  females,  on  weekdays  from  (> 
A.M.  to  8  r.M.,  and  on  Sundays  from  0 
A.M.  to  9  A.M.  Boys  and  girls  under 
lifteen  years  of  age  are  not  admitted 
to  the  bathing-houses  alter  7  o'clock 
I'.M.;  and  all  the  baths  are  closed  at 
10  I'.M.  on  \\eel;days,  and  9^2  a.m.  on 
Sundays.  Following  is  a  list  of  tlio^^e 
at  present  established  :  — 

For  Mot  and  Hoys.  —  W'tst-lJtjsliH'i  I'l  id^o, 
foot  of  (.■.■iial)riil:;c  Smet;  Crngic's  I'lulc,  loci 
(if  LcvcrcU  Sliecl;  Cli.n ics  i ivcr  iMitl.-.r.  M'  m 
(Jan^,c\vay  Sirccl;  l''..Lst  I'-usujii  ^.  i  uul  .1 
Duck,  yu  Border  Suctn;  Moum-W.ibhi  i-inu 
;iv(:irii(;  Bridge,  near  Federal  .Suici;  Suuili 
Boston,  foot  of  I-  Slnet,  llorelic&ter  Bay; 
Dover-street  Bridge,  at  .Sontli  Pier;  Maveruk 
Street,  Jelirie^  Boint  (I'.ast  BuM.ni);  Chelsea 
V.ild-e  (fli.u-le-,lu\vu)  ;  aiul  M.iMell  l;ndL;e 
(Cl..ul..-sh..^„). 

For  \l'o,iun  and  Cirls.—W'MKCw  Biid-e, 
near  Caviseway  Street;  ]'".aht  Boston  SLeiiuii.d 
Duclc.go  Border  Street;'  South  Boston,  fowt  of 
I'ifih  Street;  Dover  Street,  at  South  Bier ;  ("mii 
niercial  Point,  Dorcliestcr;  Clielsea  Biidj'i; 
(Charlestown) ;  Maldei;  Brid^je  (Cliarlestow n) . 

Turkish,  K  ii:->si.iii,  and  xMp^u  lulhs 
can  be  liatl  at  scveial  establi.shments 
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in  the  city,  the  location  of  which  can 
be  found  in  the  Boston  Directory. 

Batteries,  the  Old  Nortli  and 
South. —  These  ancient  consiructioiis 
were  built,  the  tirst  in  1646,  antl  the 
second  in  1G66,  under  the  direction  (jf 
Major-Gen.  John  Leverett,  afterwards 
elected  in  1673  governor  of  the  Colony, 
and  "with  the  advice  of  the  conmiittce 
of  militia  in  Boston.'"  The  Nortli  l>at- 
tery  was  situated  near  the  present  Lewis 
Wharf;  and  the  South  Battery,  more 
frequently  called  "the  Sconce,"  at  the 
foot  of  Fort  Hill  [see  Fort  Uill\  near 
the  present  Ivowe's  Wharf.  The  first 
was  erected  to  command  the  harbor 
and  the  niouih  of  the  Cliarles.  The 
South  Hatiery  was  the  larger  antl  more 
important  of  the  two.  Both  were  care- 
fully maintained  until  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  ended,  and  traces  of 
Ihem  were  to  be  seen  lofig  after.  The 
menioryof  the  North  Battery  is  perpet- 
uated in  the  name  of  Battery  \Vharf. 

Battle-Flags.  -  In  the  Doric  Hall 
of  the  Slate  House,  approj^riately 
grou[jed  around  the  statues  of  Wash- 
ington and  Andrew,  are  the  tattered 
and  stained  Hags  carried  by  the  several 
regiments  and  batteries  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  They 
are  enclosed  behind  plate-glass,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  from  the  mutilation  of  htmters 
for  relics  as  well.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  front  are  the  colors 
of  the  5.4th  Massachusetts  Infantry  (of 
colored  troops),  which  stormed  the 
parapet  at  Fort  Wagner.  I'he  color- 
bearer,  Sergt.  Carney,  was  seriously 
woimcled  in  the  breast,  and  fell  ui)on 
his  knees;  but  with  one  hand  pressed 
upon  his  wound,  with  the  other  the 
brave  fellow  held  the  stars  and  stripes 
-; erect,  and  so,  and  still  on  his  knees,  he 
bore  them  (j|t  i  he  field.  Still  bearing 
the  Hag,  he  v  is  carried  to  the  hospital ; 
and  as  he  entered,  his  wounded  com- 
rades, lying  mere,  gave  cheers  for  the 
flag  and  its  i/tarer,  who,  almost  faint- 
ing with  the  l.j,s  of  bhjod,  cried  extdt- 
ingly,  "  Boy.-,  the  old  flag  never  touched 


the  ground  1  "  'i'he  surrender  of  the 
flags  to  Gov.  Andrew  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1865,  was  one  of  the  most 
impcjsing  and  touching  spectacles  of 
that  mennjrable  time.  The  reginienl-> 
paraded  before  the  Slate  llou.-,c,  and 
one  after  another  gave  their  colors  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor,  who  ajj- 
jjeared  on  this  occasion  for  the  last 
time  as  "the  Governor  and  Command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts."  The  colors  were  first 
grouped  around  the  pillars  in  Doric 
Hall,  and  were  removed  to  the  niches 
on  the  norlh  side,  and  in  the  sides  of 
the  recess  occupied  by  the  Washing- 
ton statue,  in  1S66.  Their  arrange- 
ment is  according  to  a  jilan  of  the  late 
Alexander  R.  Fsty,  arcliilecl,  in  whose 
charge  the  matter  was  i)laced  by  the 
governor  and  council.  The  ilags  are 
269  in  number,  —  194  of  them  of  in- 
fantry regiments,  and  75  of  cavalry 
and  artillery.  The  infantry  Hags  are 
those  in  the  Washington  statue  recess  ; 
the  cavalry,  in  the  north-west  angle^ 
niche  ;  and  the  artillery  and  battery 
flags  in  the  north-eastern  niche.  In 
the  statue  recess  the  national  colors 
are  arranged  in  numerical  order  upon 
the  lowest  shelf  on  either  side  of  the 
statue,  With  the  Slate  and  other  colors 
in  the  background. 

Beacon  (The),  on  Beacon  Hill.— 
The  beacon,  which  gave  tlic  name  to 
Beacon  Hill  [see  Beacon  Hill\  was  first 
established  by  order  of  the  (k'Ucr.il 
C'ourt  in  1631.  It  was  [ilaced  on  the 
summit  of  tlic  hill,  the  e.xact  spt^t  being 
just  below  the  corner  of  the  i)ii'>i  nl 
Mount-Venion  and  Temple  Stieiiis,  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  old  reser- 
voii"  [see  Bcacon-Jiill  kcsi'rvoi)-\.  fis 
object  was  to  alarm  the  coimlry  in  case 
of  invasion,  or  give  notice  of  danger  ot 
any  sort.  'J"he  beacon  was  .m  iron  skil- 
let, filled  with  combustibles  ready  to  be 
tired  on  occasion  of  alarm,  and  Mis|)end- 
ed  from  a  crane  ol  iron,  at  the  to);  01  a 
tall  mast,  which  could  be  ascended  by 
treenails  driven  into  it.  The  pole 
stO(jd  on  croiS-limbcis  i)laced  tipon  a 
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Stone  foundation,  supported  by  braces. 
When  fired,  it  could  be  seen  for  a  great 
distance  inland.  It  was  provided,  that, 
when  the  beacon  was  seen  fired,  a  gen-- 
eral  alarm  should  be  given,  and  mes- 
sengers sent  by  that  town  where  the 
danger  existed  to  all  other  towns  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  first  beacon  fell 
from  some  cause  unknown,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1768.  In  1775  this  was  taken 
down  by  the  British  troops,  and  a  small 
square  fort  erected  in  its  stead;  and 
after  their  retirement  in  1776,  it  was 
placed  by  the  town  in  its  old  position. 
In  1789  this  beacon  was  blown  down 
during  a  gale.  Then,  on  its  site,  in 
1790-91,  was  erected  a  monument  of 
brick,  60  feet  high  and  four  in  diameter, 
a  plain  Doric  C(jlumn  of  the  Komau 
style,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell 
at  Bunker  Hill,  —  the  first  monument 
to  commemorate  that  memorable  bat- 
tle. This,  in  turn,  had  to  g'ive  way  to 
modern  improvements  when,  in  181 1, 
the  hill  was  cut  down.  The  monument 
levelled,  the  tablets  with  their  stirring 
and  patriotic  inscriptions  were  placed 
in  the  Doric  Hall  of  the  Stale  House; 
and  the  gilded  eagle  with  outspread 
wings,  which  surmounted  jt,  placed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  above 
the  chair  of  the  speaker  [see  SUtte 
House].  The  inscription  on  the  east  side 
of  the  monument  read  as  follows  :  — 

AMERICANS. 
\VHU,E  .  FROM  .  THIS  .  E^nNENCE 
SCENES  .  OF  .  LUXURIANT  .  KEKTII.ITY 
OF  .  FI.OUKlSniNc;  .  COMMKliCE. 
AND  .  THE  .  AIKJDES  .  OF  .  SOCIAL  .  HAt^riNESS 
MEET  .  YOUK  .  VHiW 
FORGET  .  NOT  .  TUCjSE 
WHO  .  UV  .  TUEUv  .  EXEKIIONS 

ilAVE  .  SECURED  .  TO  .  VOU  , 
THESE  .  IJLi:SSI.M(iS. 

That  on  tlie  south  side  : 

TO  .  COMMEMORATE 
THAT  .  TRAIN  .  OF  .  EVENTS 
WHICH  .  LED 
TO  .  ';liE  .  AMERICAN  .  REVOLUTION 
AND  .  FINALLY  .  SECliRED 
LJiEKTY  .  AND  .  INDEl'EKDENCE 
'10  .  THE  .  UNTI  ED  .  STATES 
THIS  .  COLUMN  .  IS  .  ERECTICD 
BY  .  'JUL  .  VOLUNTARY  .  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  .  THE  .  CITIZENS 
OK  .  IKjSTON 
^  MDCCXC  . 


On  the  west  side  :  — 

Stamp  act  passed  1765.  repealed  1766. 
Board  of  customs  established  1767. 
British  troops  iired  on  tlie  inliabiiants  of  Boston 
March  5.  1770. 
lea  act  passed  1773. 
Tea  destroyed  in  Boston  I)ecem:  16. 
Port  of  Boston  shut  and  guarded  June  i.  1774. 
General  Congress  at  Bhiladelijiiia  Sejii  .  4. 
Frovincial  congress  at  Concord  Oct :  1 1. 
Battle  of  Le\in^i;lon  April  19.  1775. 
Battle  of  ISunker  Hill  June  17. 
Washington  took  command  of  the  army  July  2. 

Boston  evacLialed  March  17.  1776. 
Indeijcndence  decfarcd  by  Congress  July  4.  1776. 
Hancock  President. 

On  the  north  side  :  — 

Capture  of  Hessian^  at  Trenton  Dec:  26.  1776. 
Capture  of  J  lessians  at  Bennington.  Atig  16. 1777. 
Capture  of  i'rliish  army  at  Saratoga  OclL  17. 

Alliance  with  France  Feb;  (>.  1778. 
Confeder.ition  of  United  Stales  formed  July  ij. 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  formed  1780. 
Bowdoin  President  of  Convention. 
Cajjlure  of  British  army  at  York  Oct:  19.  1781. 
Preliminaries  (jf  Peace  Nov:  30.  1782. 
IJefmiiivc  treaty  of  Peace;  Sept:  10.  1783. 
Fedeial  constitution  formed  Sept:  17.  1787, 
and  ralifietl  by  the  United  States  1787.  to.  1790. 
NewCongress  assembled  at  New  York  Ap.6.i78i). 
Washington  uuuigurated  President  April  30. 
Public  debts  fimded  Aug:  4.  1790. 

Tlie  Hon.  Thomas  Dawes  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  aiiliior  (jf  the 
above  insci  iptions. 

Beacon  Hill  was  the  highest  of  the 
three  great  hills  of  lioston  when  the 
town  was  first  settled,  the  others  being 
Ct^pp's  Hill  and  f^jrt  Hill  [see  Co/'/s 
Nili  :\\\(\  Fort  Its  smnmit  pre- 

sented three  eminences,  which  g:ive 
to  it  ils  liist  n;ime  of  "  Ti  eamomil," 
and  to  the  town,  before  ii  nauied 
Boston,  the  designatic^n  of  "Ti  inioiui- 
taine,"  in.'^tead  of  the  name  of  Shaw- 
rnut,  by  which  it  was  called  by  the 
Indians.  These  eminences  were  sit- 
uated, one  behiiul  where  the  Stale 
House  now  .stands,  uc.ir  M otmlA'ci- 
noi>,  'I'emple,  ;tiul  Hancc;ek  Stieels, 
and  where  the  old  Beacon  stood  [sec 
J>C(tcon\,  which  was  ft)r  a  while  called 
"('entry  Hill;"  anolhei  faillier  west 
called  "Copley's  Hill,"  and  later, 
"Mount  VeiiioM,"  fiom  whit  h  the 
|)resent  Moimt-Veinou  Sliici  lotjk 
its  n.ime;  and  the  third,  lo  tin  eaii 
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of   "Gentry   Hill,"  first    known  as 
f    "Cotton's   Hill,"  and  afterwards  as 
"  Pemberton's  Hill,"  from  which  the 
present  Pemberton  Square  took  its 
f    name  [see  Streets  of  Bostoii\.  'J'lic 
,    westerly  portion  of  the  original  Trca- 
mount  stretched  nearly  to  the  present 
line  of  West-C  edar  Street,  where  it  ter- 
\     minated  in  a  high  blutf,  for  some  time 
;    known  as  "  West  Hill ;  "  and  its  bound- 
'    aries  were  from  the  head  of  the  present 
\     Hanover  Street  on  the  east  to  the 
water  near  the  present  Charles  Street 
jv     on   the  west,   and   from  (Cambridge 
Street  on  the  north  to  the  Common 
on  the  south  ;  and  its  loftiest  eminence 
\     was  138  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  easterly  sloj^e,  the   site  uf  the 
\    presejit  Tremont  Row,  was  at  Jirst  the 
[•    fashionable  side;  and  liere,  in  the  early 
r    days,  were  some  of  the  finest  niansion- 
houses  in  the  town:  but  later  Thomas 
■v..    Hancock,  the  uncle  of  Gov.  J  lancock, 
[     selecting,  the  westerly  slope  for  his 
i     stone  mansion-house,  erecied  in  1737 
^     [see    Old   La)id)narks\,    the  fashion 
S   'turned  in  that  direction;   and  since 
that  time  lliis  has  been  the  side  occu- 
pied by  the  stateliest  residences,  the 
other  sides  in  time  being,  in  large  i)art, 
turned  over  to  trade  (jr  to  luunbler 
residences.    The  site  of  tlie  j^resent 
i     State  House  was  for  a  while  the  cow- 
pasture  on  the  Hancock  eslale,  and 
was  bought  by  the  town,  and  given 
\     conditionally  to  the  Stale  for  the  erec- 
\     lion  of  a  State  Hou.-.e,  the  corner-sl(jne 
■     of  which  was  laid  un  the  -ilii  of  fuly, 
I     '795   [^ce   State   I/onse\.    The  gjcal 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  hill 
began  in  181 1,  when  the  tcnvn  sold  off 
;     a  cpiantity  of  its  public  lands  in  order 
to  raise  money  to  reduce  its  debts, 
which  were  pressing  heavily  upon  it. 
I     During  tlie  years  following,  the, various 
eminences  were  removed,  much  of  the 
soil  having  b  en  used      \m>x-  llic  hnv 
!     land  in  the  ,u  ighborlmud  of  Charles 
\     Street  at  th.  'ioot  of  the  hill,  and  to 
fill  up  other  v/ isle  i)laces  ;  new  streets 
i    were  laid  o  .;,  and  the  entire  ai)pear- 
ance   of   llu    ancient  landmark  was 
greatly  chaiij'^ei.  The  "great  digging  " 


continued  for  about  twelve  years.  [See 
Streets  of  Bosto}i.\ 

Beacon  -  Hill     Reservoir.  —  The 

massive,  ghximy  structure  of  gianile 
on  Derne  Street,  occu|)ying  the  block 
between  Temple  and  Hancock  Streets, 
now  nearly  removed,  was  once  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  of  the  Co- 
chituate  Water-works.  It  was  built 
in  1S49,  ^^''^^  about  200  feet  square, 
covering  37,012  square  feet  of  land,  and 
was  capable  of  containing  2,678,961 
gallons  of  water.  It  was  built  for  a 
ilislrilniting  reseivoii,  and  was  the 
most  costly  reser\i)ir  of  that  cla-^s 
owned  by  the  city.  Its  use  was  aban- 
doned when  Connection  of  the  Beacon- 
hill  district  of  the  city  was  made  ^vith 
the  high-service  works  on  Parker  Hill, 
Koxbury  district  [see  Water  -  Works\. 
It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  btone,  of 
wliich  it  is  constructed,  in  part,  in  the 
propc^sed  sea-wall  of  the  contemi)latcd 
Charles-river  embankment,  and  in  the 
work  on  the  Back-bay  Park  [see  Fiiblie 
Parks  Systeiji\.  On  its  site  it  has  been 
proposed  to  erect  a  new  and  modern 
court-house,  but  this  j)lan  has  not  yet 
(1883)  ^^'^'^''^  ^^'"y  determined  upon  [see 
Court  I/oiise^. 

Beacou  Society  (The).  —  During 
the  year  1881  the  project  of  a  World's 
I'^air  in  Boston  in  18S5  was  considered 
by  committees  of  citizens,  and  exten- 
sively tliscussed  in  the  newspapers; 
rmd  the  matter  was  linallv  left  with  a 
couunittee  of  tliirtecii,  chosen  at  ;i  meet- 
ing (^f  the  gcneial  coimnit u c,  t m  llior- 
oughly  canvass  the  cj  nest  ion,  and  1 '  port 
in  January,  1882,  upon  the  feasibility  of 
the  i)roject.  This  conmiitlec  re))orted 
that  the  scheme  he  abandoned  for  the 
"present.  'I'he  liiial  meeting  to  close 
uj)  its  work  was  held  at  the  Ht)lel  Ven- 
dome  on  the  evening  of  Saturda)',  l''eb. 

\  (jii  wliirh  oi(:.isi(ui  a  dinner  was 
enjoyed,  to  wlii(  li  |)ioniineiil  business 
men,  who  had  contributed  towaids  the 
expenses  of  the  working-fund  duiing 
the  time  that  the  project  wa;.  imder 
(  oMhidi  rat  i(Hi,  wcTc:  in\'iled  a-.  gne.^lM. 
In  an  aller-dinnei  ■peecli,  Mr.  J(ilm  ('. 
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Paige,  one  of  the  cominiUee  of  thirteen, 
and  its  treasuier,  proi)oscd  the  urgani- 
zation  ot  an  association  or  club,  to  he 
known  as  tiie  "  Ijcacon  Society  ;  "  "  the 
word  'Beacon'  being  adopted,"  he  ex- 
plained, "as  an  evidence  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  society  in  its  humble  way  to 
throw  light  upon  all  cpiLstions  of  ini- 
])ortance  to  the  advancement  of  the 
city  of  Boston."  The  ])roposition  was 
warmly  received  and  indorsed  ;  and  the 
society  tlien  antl  there  organized,  with 
Gen,  A.  P.  Martin  as  president,  Gen. 
James  II.  Wilson  vice-president,  John 
C.  Paige  secretary  and  treasurer. 
These  officers  subsecpiently  organized 
an  executive  committee,  and  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
The  original  committee  of  thirteen 
form  the  nucleus  of  tlie  association, 
and  membership  is  limited  to  sixty.  The 
.society  meets  monthly  —  the  fourth 
Saturtlay  in  each  nu;nth  —  at  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome,  after  tlie  fashion 
observed  by  the  other  business  and 
political  clul)S  of  the  city.  [See  Cc//^- 
VLcrcial  Cliip,  l\IcrcJia)its  Club,  and  J\>- 
litical  Clubs.']  Any  member  is  ]Mi>  i- 
legcd  to  invite  a  fi  iend  U)  a  club-diimer 
for  whose  entertainment  he  is  j)ersou- 
ally  assessed.  At  tliese  meetings  the 
discussions  take  the  direction  indicated 
in  the  first  article  of  the  by-laws:  viz., 
"the  jiurpose  of  advancing  llie  materi- 
al, commercial,  and  social  prosperity  of 
Boston  and  of  the  members  of  the 
]>eacon  Society,  and  a  free  and  unre- 
strained interchange  of  views  upon  all 
toj^ics  pertaining  to  its  objects."  'I'he 
nicnd)ership  couuuitlee  consists  of  the 
officers  i-x-ojjficiis,  with  Charles  W. 
Wilder,  James  J\.  Osgooil,  and  C.  M. 
Haley. 

Beer  and  Breweries.  —  A  very 
large  amount  of  beer  is  sold,  and  nun  h 
is  consuiiicd,  in  ]:>oston,  'I'he  larger 
brewerie,  are  mostly  situated  in  the 
Roxbuiy  clistrict.  'f'he  lirst  (jcrman 
brewery  slablisheil  here  was  doiibl- 
iess  thai  of  Michael  1  aidw  ig,  who  Ijegan 
to  brew  o.uall  or  table  beer  in  a  little 
wooden   onilding   ^)\\    the    coiner  of 


Washington  and  Plymouth  (now 
Ilunneman)  Streets,  Roxbury  district, 
in  1846.  He  ran  his  brewery  for  about 
a  year,  when  he  was  bought  out  by 
Matthias  Kramer  and  Charles  Roessle 
(father  of  John  Roessle,  the  prominent 
brewer  of  the  ]jresent  da)').  i\fler  a 
short  continuance  in  the  old  place,  the 
firm  removed  to  Lowell  (now  l^ynchon) 
Street,  litting  up  an  old  building  on  an 
island  in  what  was  known  as  "  Smith's 
Pond,"  a  small,  body  of  water  fed  bv, 
and  really  a  widening  of,  '*  Stony 
Brook,"  which  still  C(jurses  its  way 
under  the  stables  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railroad,  and  other  buildings,  which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  former  jiond, 
near  the  "  Roxbury  Crossing,"  where 
Tremont  Street  crosses  the  lioston 
and  Providence  Railroad.  The  old 
pond  was  foinicrly  a  prominent  phice, 
and  furnished  power  for  an  olcl-fasli- 
ioncd  saw-mill,  to  whicli  lumber  Avas 
drawn  frcnn  the  surrounding  towns. 
Kramer  and  Roessle  continued  making 
small  beer  here  until  January,  J8.[8, 
when  they  shut  down  their  brewery  until 
the  middle  of  April.  J\e-opening,  they 
hired  a  young  but  experienced  brewer, 
just  from  Germany,  whose  name  was 
Gottlieb  F.  llurkhardt;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  brew  taljle-beer  until  autumn, 
when  ]3urkhardt  made  the  fust  lager- 
beer  ever  brewed  in  this  vicinity,  bring- 
ing the  yeast  from  Philadelpliia.  In 
Hecember,  1849,  Roessle  bought  out 
Kramer,  the  latter  going  into  other 
business;  and  in  place  of  I  Im'i  1  liai  <h, 
whose  wages  were  coini^!i!;d  l.\ 
Roessle  to  be  loo  iiigh,  anoiln  r  biewir 
was  hired  at  a  less  juice.  JhirlJiaidt 
thereu|)ou  fonued  a  part  nei  shi  p  w  it h 
a  m.m  who  had  been  a  cooper  in 
Kramer's  emi)k)y  ;  Burkhardl  |)utting 
in  as  capital  $2^0  which  he  had  saved, 
and  the  (Jlher  man  agreeing  to  put  in- 
some  500  florins  whicli  he  expected  to 
get  from  Germany,  but  which  never 
caim'.  An  oKl,  low  brick  building,  .\o. 
0.2  Nortliani|Moii  Street,  near  liaiiisini 
Avenue,  was  hired  by  the  new  liriii, 
and  a  co|jper  kettle  was  ordered  and 
delivered.     When  the  remittance  from 
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Germany  failed  to  arrive,  the  keltic 
could  not  be  paid  for  ;  and  the  copper- 
smith had  to  take  his  choice  of  re- 
moving his  property,  or  trusting  llmk- 
hardt,  who  had  terminated  the  part- 
nership, and  was  pushing  the  business 
alone.  The  copi:)ersniiih  took"  the 
latter  course,  and  never  had  reason  to 
regret  his  choice.  Mr.  Buikhardt 
continued  brewing  sniail-beer  at  this 
plac^  until  1S56,  but  \n  1853  he  began 
to  brew  lager-beer  also.  In  1854  he 
bought  land  on  the  site  of  his  j)resent 
brewery,  corner  of  Parker  and  Station 
Streets,  Roxbury  district,  and  built 
vaults  for  the  storage  of  lager-bcer 
there.  In  1856  he  sold  out  his  place 
in  NorlhampLon  Street  to  William 
leaker,  wluj  continued  its  use  as  a 
brewery.  Meantime  Charles  Kocssle, 
at  the  old  wooden  brewery  on  the  isl- 
and in  "Smith's  Pond,"  had  begun 
brewing  lager-beer  in  1851;  and 
Joseph  ILccheiiger  liad  started  a  small 
beer-brewoy  oti  what  is  now  'I'exas 
Place,  off  Tremont  Street,  where 
subsequent  to  1853  he  also  began 
to  brew  lager-beer.  II.  and  J.  Pfalf 
began  business  in  185S,  on  Pynchon 
Street,  near  Cedar,  Roxbury  district, 
and  have  continued  with  raijiiHy  grow- 
ing business  ever  since,  'i'l^ese  \\'crc 
the  pioneer  ]agerd)cer  l)rewcriLS  of 
Boston,  whose  number  has  increased 
until  now  a  large  area  of  country  in  the 
Roxbury  dihtiict  is  covered  witli  their 
solid  brick  l>uildings,  yards,  antl  vaults. 
Ale  had  been  manufactured  in  Uoston 
for  many  years,  probably  almost  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  t(j\vn  ;  but 
the  brewing  of  lagei  -bLcr,  tlaiiiig  back 
as  it  does  less  than  35  j  cars,  h.is  show  n 
a  growth  that  is  marvellous  for  a  new 
industry.  In  1S69  Ruetcr  c'c  Alley 
began  the  manufactuie  (^f  lagcr-bcer 
at  the  Highland-spring  Urcwerv,  on 
Terrace  Stre  l;  and  in  foui-  years' 
time  their  j;  (.).iiicti()u  had  incriascd 
from  25,000  t  j  130,000  barrels  yeai  ly. 
'i'iicy  employ  liom  60  to  70  men,  aud 
their  buikling  and  yards  cover  a  large 
tract  of  land.  ()n  March  7,  1872,  the 
"brewers'     i;  ociation  of  New  Eng- 


land "  was  formed,  for  ihe  protection 
of  the  interests  of  tlie  brewers,  and 
their  harmonious  and  united  action  on 
all  matters  of  general  importance ; 
and  almost  all  the  brewers  of  the 
city  are  members  of  the  (organization. 
William  T.  Van  Nostraud  is  its  pres- 
ident, and  Charles  A.  King  secretary. 
'Phe  present  breweries  of  Boston  are  : 
G.  F.  Burkhardt  &  Co.,  Parker  and 
Station  Streets;  Haffenreffer  &  Co., 
Boylston  Brewery,  Boylston  Station; 
Continental  Brewer)',  Lang  &  King, 
on  Longwood  Avenue;  J.  W.  Kenney, 
Park  Brewery,  Terrace  Street  ;  Nor- 
folk Brewery  (ale),  Centre  and  Cedar 
Streets;  II.  &  J.  Piaff,  102  l^vnchon; 
John  ]\oessle,  60  Pynchon;  R'uctcr  & 
Alley,  liighlaiid-spring  Brewery,  Ter- 
race and  Ifcath  Streets  ;  J.  K.  Souther, 
Burton  Brewery,  Parker  and  Ileath 
Streets;  A.J,  Houghton  &  Co.,  Vien- 
na Brewery,  Station  and  Hallock 
Streets,  —  all  in  the  Roxbiu-y  district. 
Boston  P>eer  Company,  Second  and  D 
Streets;  Jones,  Cook,  &  Co.,  524  East 
Second ;  Suffolk  l^rewing  Company, 
Eighth  and  G  Streets,  —  all  in  South 
Boston;  Isaac  Cook  &  Co.,  C.  H, 
Decker,  Marginal  Street,  East  Bos- 
ton ;  W.  '1'.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  Crys- 
tal-lake Brewery,  40  Alford  Street, 
Cliarlestowu  district.  The  Boston  mar- 
ket is  sup[)lied  not  only  by  the  home 
breweries,  but  from  Cincinnati,  New 
Voik',  Rocliester,  Milwaukee,  Niagara 
b'alls,  and  St.  l.ouis.  The  Boston 
biew'cries  also  have  a  large  trade  with 
dist.int  markets  in  various  sc<iions  of 
the  (.oimtry.  The  sale  and  coiisuiup- 
lion  ul  beer  in  lioston  are  ver)'  lai'ge, 
and  are  steadily  increasing.  Sumething 
of  the  extent  of  the  beer-drinking  ancl 
beer-manufacture  in  the  country  at  l,;ige 
is  shown  l)y  the  fcjUowing  statistics:  Tlie 
amount  of  beer  produced  in  the  entire 
country  from  May  i,  1S79,  to  May  i, 
iSSo',  w  as  1 2,800,000  barrels  ;  the  year 
afiei,  it  was  I4,r25,4t')6  barrels;  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  30,  18S2,  it 
was  over  16,000,000  barrels.  Over 
)^ 1 50,000,000  aie  in\ested  in  the  busi- 
ness. 
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Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. — secret  bciievoltut  or- 
ganization, incorporated  in  1879;  its 
membership  at  first  confined  chiefiy  to 
actors,  but  now  including  persons  from 
all  professions.  It  gives  assistance  to 
members  ill  or  out  of  employment, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  a  relief 
committee  charged  with  this  duty; 
also  i^ioo,  when  needed,  for  tlie 
burial  of  a  member.  The  initialion- 
fee  is  $50,  and  the  yearly  assessment, 
5^6.  It  is  a  national  organization,  and 
has  lodges  in  different  cities.  The 
Boston  lodge  is  No.  10,  and  has  rooms 
at  No.  176  Tremont  Street.  It  was 
organizecl  among  the  first,  in  1878.  As 
the  theatrical  element  is  still  predomi- 
nant, the  lodges  located  in  the  cities 
secure  annual  "benefits"  at  leading 
theatres.  There  is  within  the  organi- 
zation an  "  Elks'  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation," a  co-operative  life-insurance 
organization.  At  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber, each  of  the  surviving  niembers 
pays  $1,  the  amount  being  given  to 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased. 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  (The). — An  X)rganization 
established  and  sustained  by  Unitarian 
churches,  though  not  sectarian  in  its 
u'ork,  whose  aim  is  to  teach  industry 
among  the  poor,  to  warn  against  indis- 
criminate giving,  and  to  make  the  poor 
self-sujjporting.  Its  field  is  large,  and 
its  work  is  admirably  done.  It  was 
established  in  1834  by  the  following 
churches:  Brattle-street,  New  North, 
King's  Chapel,  the  Second  Cluu-ch, 
Federal-street,  New  St)uth,  llollis- 
street.  Purchase-street,  and  South  Con- 
gregational. The  same  chinches  or 
their  successors  sustain  it  now.  One 
of  the  leading  sjiirits  in  its  formation, 
who  conceived  its  jjlan,  was  the  late 
Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  D.D.,  tlicn  of 
the  Fe(J.;/al-street  Church,  now  known 
as  the  Arlington-street  Church  |->ee 
Arli)igf'):-strefl  Chiircli\.  In  1 839  it 
was  iur.or])orated.  It  supports  four 
chapels:  the  15ulfinch-place  Chapel; 
the  Ne.v  South  Free  Church,  corner 


of  Tremont  and  Camden  Streets;  the 
Hanover-street  Chapel,  No.  175  IIan-  = 
over  Street;  and  Washington-village, 
Chapel,  Dorchester  Street,  near  Dor- 
chester Avenue.  There  are  regular 
Sunday  worship  and  school  sessions 
at  each,  and  visitivig  at  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  by  ministers  and  assistants, 
in  the  different  districts  in  the  cily. 
At  the  Ilanover-street  Chai)cl  and  the 
New-South  Free  Church,  are  sewing-^ 
schools ;  and'  the  girls  who  are  in- 
structed at  these  are  given  tlie  garments 
made.  Delegates  from  the  churclies 
sustaining  tlie  P'raternity  aj^point 
monthly  visiting  cominittees  to  the 
chapels.  The  fir^t  minister-at  large 
for  the  Fraternity  was  Rev.  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  who  began  his  work 
among  the  jjoor  of  Boston  in  1826,  and 
continued  it  faithfully  and  zealously 
until  his  dcalli.  The  j)resent  miuistcr- 
at-large  is  Rev.  S.  ^V.  Winkley.  The 
ministry  lias  charge  of  f(3ur  hunched 
fanrilies  living  in  every  ward  in  the 
city,  Chelsea,  Somerville,  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  present  president  of  the 
I'raternity  is  Rev.  Edward  A.  Ilorton, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 

Benevolent  Societies.  —  .See  Char- 
itable and  Benevolent  Societies. 

Berkeley-street  Church  (Congre- 
gational Trinitarian),  junction  c;f  War- 
ren Avemie  with  Tremont,  Dover, 
and  Berkeley  Streets.  This  is  the 
successor  of  the  "  I'ine-strect  CIiuk  li," 
built  in  1827,  in  \vlii(  I)  \('ai  du-  (.luin  li 
was  futincd  by  a  coIimin  ti'Uii  nllai 
churi  lies.  The  "  rinc  -sli  ci  t  (  hni  eli  " 
long  stood  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
anti  Pine  Streets.  'I'he  j)rcseni  is  the 
second  church-building  of  the  society; 
It  was  moved  inlo  in  1862,  and  at  that 
time  the  present  name  of  the  ihuieh 
was  assumed.  The  building  is  believed 
to  l)e  the  largest  PrcUestant  house  of 
worship  in  New  England.  On  .Sept. 
30,  1877,  the  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  church  was  ceUbiaKd; 
.mcl  in  the  sunnner  ol  lli'.-  following 
year  a  debt  wliieli  h  id  (jpj ireshed  the 
(.lunch  from  il^  origin  was  cancelled. 
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111  the  list  of  its  pastors  are  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Bos- 
ton ministry.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skin- 
ner, D.D.,  was  the  first  pastor.  Other 
pastors  were,  Rev.  Messrs.  John 
ihown,  D.D.,  1821-31  ;  Amos  A. 
Fhelps,  1S31-34;  Arternas  Boies,  1834- 
40;  Austin  Phelps,  1S42-48;  and  Hen- 
ry M.  Dexter,  D.l).,  1849-67  (now  editor 
of  the  "  Congregationalist  ").  William 
Burnet -Wrighty  engaged  in  1S67,  is  the 
present  pastor.  [See  Congregational- 
tsin  [Trinitarian)  and  Co)igregatio)ial 
Churches\ 

Bethel  Church.  —  "Father  Tay- 
lor's" Bethel,  in  North  Square,  is  the 
l)cst  known  of  all  the  seamen's  churches 
ill  the  city.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Boston  Port  and  Seamen's-Aid  So- 
ciety, and  was  built  in  1828  by  the 
Boston  Port  Society,  afterwards  united 
with  the  Seamen's-Aid  Society  under 
the  name  as  alcove.  [See  Boston  Fort 
and  Seamen'' s- Aid  Society. \  It  is  a 
modest  structure,  ojjposite  the  more 
imposing  Mariner's  House  [see  Mari- 
ner's House\.  The  life-long  services 
of  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  one  of 
nature's  orators,  who  was  born  to  be  a 
preacher  and  ]:)astor  of  seafaring  men, 
and  whose  hand  and  voice  were  rc'ady 
for  every  good  work,  made  tliis  little 
church,  years  ago,  famous.  Rev.  E. 
R.  Watson  is  the  pastor  now. 

Bicycling.  —  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bicycle  in  1877,  the  growth 
of  bicycling  in  Boston  has  been  steady 
and  sure;  and  the  wheel  occupies  a 
prominent  j^lace  among  the  vehicles 
used  for  business,  pleasure,  and  health- 
I  ful  recreation  on  the  street  and  the 
'  fine  suburban  roads.  There  is  scarcely 
a  profession  thai  is  not  rei)resented  by 
wheelmen,  even  the  clergy  finding  tlie 
bicycle  useful  in  making  pastoral  calls. 
Many  of  them  are  expert  riders,  and 
are  frequent  isitors  t(j  the  bicycle 
school  in  tlic  J  'ilot  "  newspaper  build- 
ing, on  Washiii<',ton  Street.  Besides 
this  school,  the.e  are  a  number  of  bi- 
cycle-clubs in  V  iiious  parts  of  the  city. 
The  oldest  a)i  I  most   promineul  of 


these  is  the  Boston  Club,  organized 
Feb.  II,  1878,  by  14  gentlemen,  and 
which  to-day  nmnbers  140  members, 
80  of  whom  are  associate  members. 
The  entire  membership  of  the  club  is 
limited  to  310.  The  combining  of  its 
active  bicycling  interest  with  social 
features  has  aided  largely  in  bringing  it 
to  its  present  prosperous  condition.  It 
had  for  its  tirst  president  C.  E.  Pratt, 
ex-president  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  avvell-kuown  lawyer;  and  its  officers 
are  generally  represeritative  profession- 
al and  business  men.  The  entrance-fee 
is  $10  for  associate,  and  $5  for  active 
mcinl)ers.  The  dues  are  $10  a  year 
for  associate,  and  $3  a  quarter  for 
active  members.  Any  gentleman  is 
eligible  for  associate  membersliip;  but 
no  person  can  be  an  active  member 
unless  he  is  an  amateur  wheehnan 
in  good  standing,  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  club  at  least  one 
month  previous  to  being  proposed. 
Any  member  in  good  standing  can  be- 
come a  life-member  on  the  payment  of 
$150,  which  exempts  him  from  all  due^ 
and  assessments.  The  regular  busi- 
ness-meetings of  the  club  are  held  on 
tlie  first  Wednesday  in  each  month; 
and  at  least  once  a  year  all  the  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  participate  in" 
an  excursion  on  the  wheel,  of  two 
or  more  days'  dui'ation.  Once  a  year 
there  is  a  race  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty niiles  for  the  championship  of  the 
club,  and  a  gold  tropliy,  which,  when 
it  is  won  by  one  comijetitor  three 
times,  becomes  his  private  property. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  each  of  the 
riders  up  to  three  who  covers  the 
distance  within  an  hour  and  a  halt" 
receives  a  silver  medal  suitably  in- 
scribed. The  club  uniform  is  dark- 
green  throughout,  and  consists  of  a 
parole  jacket,  knee-breeches,  stockings, 
and  cap.  The  colors  are  silver  and 
green.  The  club  occupies  what  is 
claimeil  t(j  be  the  finest  house  in  the 
world  devt)tcd  to  bicycling  pur])oses. 
It  is  a  large  five-story  brick  building 
situated  at  No.  53  Union  Park,  on  the 
corner  of  Tremonl  Street.     In  the 
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basement  are  the  wheel  and  dressing 
rooms,  opening  directly  on  to  the 
street,  and  provided  with  amjile  ac- 
comniodations  for  the  storage  ot  bi- 
cycles. Parlor,  reading-rooms,  po(jl, 
card,  smoking,  and  hath  rooms,  and 
six  dormitories,  elegantly"  furnished, 
comprise  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Entertainments  are  given  at  .stated 
intervals;  and  special  evenings  in  the 
week  are  designated  as  being  devoted 
to  chess,  whist,  and  pool.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bicycle  Club  is  secontl  only 
in  im])ortance  to  the  Boston  Club.  It 
lias  66  members,  all  of  whom  arc 
active.  It  admits  no  associate  mem- 
bers. Its  oflicers  and  mendiers  com- 
prise many  prominent  citizens,  who 
are  enthusiastic  wheelmen.  Every 
candidate  for  mcnibership  must  l)e 
reconnnended  by  two  members  of  the 
clul),  lait  three  black  balls  reject.  An 
admission-fee  of  $5  is  recjui red  ;  and  the 
assessments  are  ^^2  per  quai  tcr,  payable 
in  advance.  An  annual  meeting  i.s 
held  on  the  first  'I'ucsdny  in  Eel)ruary, 
when  officers  are  elected  ;  antl  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  club  is  held  on  ihe 
first  'I'uesday  of  each  month.  On  or 
about  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month, 
from  April  to  Novend.)cr,-the  members 
have  all-day  runs  into  the  country. 
The  club  as  a  whole  is  a  member  of 
the  Eeague  of  American  Wheelmen, 
the  annual  dues  to  which  are  ]xud  from 
the  treasury.  The  uniform  is  dark-blue 
throughout.  The  club-house  is  at  No. 
194  Columbus  Avenue,  and  is  admir.i- 
bly  adapicrl  lo  the  ])urposes  for  which 
it  is  used.  It  contains  a  large  room 
for  the  storage  of  bicycles,  easily  access- 
ible to  the  avenue  and  the  main  thor- 
oughfares of  the  city.  The  Ciescent 
Bicycle  Club  is  inferior  to  those  men- 
tioned only  in  res])ect  to  the  number 
of  its  inemlDcrs.  It  is  the  youngest  of 
the  lot,  having  been  organized  less  than 
two  y(  ;,r-s.  It  has  35  acli\'e  members. 
The  rules  for  its  government  are  sub 
stanli;illy  the  same  as  those  adopted 
by  the  oilier  clubs.  It  has  a  very  hand- 
some laiform,  consi-.liiig  of  a  blue  cap, 
cadet-'^r;y  coat    with    a  blue-velvet 


collar,  cadet-gray  breeches,  and  blue 
stockings.  It  occupies  the  house  oi[ 
the  Massachusetts  Club,  ^fhere  are 
other  bicycle-clubs  in  Ko.vbmy,  South 
Boston,  East  Boston,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs, all  having  an  active  and  rapidly 
increasing  membership.  The  regular, 
l:)icycle  season  opens  formally  on  East 
Day,  and  does  not  close  until  the 
groinid  is  covered  with  snow.  Even 
this  does  not  dampen  the  arthji  of 
some  of  the  more  eiuliusiastic  wheel- 
men, and  riders  are  seen  occasionally 
\vorking  their  way  down  town  to  their 
jilaces  of  business  thrcnigh  a  dee]i  snow. 
There  is  a  monthly  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  bicycling,  and  other  jjcri- 
odicals  have  de])artmenLs  devoted  lo 
bicycling  news.  There  is  scaicily  an 
athletic  exhibition  given  in  which  fast 
and  trick  riding  does  not  form  a  promi- 
nent feature;  and  tlie  bicycle-races  in 
the  Institute  h'air  ]>uilding(jn  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  during  the  N\inler,  attract 
large  and  fashionable  gatherings. 

Bijou  Theatre  (The  Bo.ston), 
Wasliington  Street,  just  beyond  the 
Boston  Theatre,  is  the  newest  of  the 
playhouses  in  Boston.  It  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  which 
was  formed  from  the  old  Melodeon, 
and  had  a  successfid  career  of  several 
years,  beginning  Oct.  15,  1878,  and 
closing  with  the  season  of  1S81-82, 
The  Bijou  was  projected  by  Ercd. 
Yokes,  of  the  famous  Yokes  f.nnilv, 
and  Oeoige  1  f .  T\ler,  fornurly  1 't  the 
B:irk 'flicatic  ;  Init  before  th':  (onijiK'- 
tion  of  the  |)la\hoir-,e  Mr.  N'okes  re- 
tired, atid  Mr.  Tyler  cdntinucd  aloiu: 
for  a  while,  ultimately  joining  in  the  lh- 
gani/ation  (jf  (he  "  Bijou  Theatre  Cuni- 
jiany,"  which  was  duly  incorporated  in 
November,  1882,  with  a  cajjital  stock  of 
^50,000  in  sliaias  of  $ico  (  ;u,h.  The 
incorporators  were  'i'.Ni  Ison  lia:  tinj^s, 
lulw.ard  II.  Ilastings,  and  fJcorue  11. 
Tyler.  In  h\  bruary,  1882,  Mr. ''Jylei 
withdrew,  selling  his  interest  to  'J".  Nel- 
son Hastings.  The  airangement  (;f  the 
audiloiium  of  the  theatre  is  uniijue, 
.tlie  j)lan  contemjiiating  <i  playhoiisc 
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in  which  every  seat  commands  a  fair 
view  of  the  stage,  with  an  interior 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  elegant  in 
its  appointments.  The  seating  ca- 
pacity is  for  900,  of  wliich  550  seats 
are  on  the  main  floor,  whicii  is  at  a 
pitch  of  five  feet,  and  the  remain- 
der in  the  horseshoe-slKiped  balcony, 
with  the  exceiJtion  of  16  in  the  boxus. 
Each  seat  is  of  comfortable  width, — 
20  inches,  —  with  closely  woven  cane 
bottoms  set  on  springs,  plush  backs 
and  arm-frames.  The  stage  is  without 
flies  or  wings ;  the  scenery  being  let 
down  from  the  sides  and  rear,  and  each 
curtain  or  Hat  supplied  with  compen- 
sation balances.  'Idie  proscenium  arch 
is  of  the  horse-shoe  form.  'I 'here  are 
no  footlights;  but  around  the  proscen- 
ium arch,  on  the  stage  side,  is  a  circle 
of  incandescent  electric  lights,  'i'he 
stage  is  55x29  feet  8  inches,  with  an 
opening  of  36  feet,  anti  a  height  in  front 
of  65  feet.  The  drop-curtain  is  of  a 
rich  velvet,  of  flax  in  a  silvery  blue, 
with  a  sim|)le  band  (^f  applique.  The 
two  dainty  boxes  are  removed  entirely 
from  the  stage.  The  walls  (jf  the  tliea- 
tre  are  metallized  on  the  inside,  and 
are  decorated  in  warm  c;ol(n"  of  a  cop- 
pery hue,  in  some  resjiects  after  the 
Egyptian  pattern.  There  are  live  (ig- 
ure-comi^ositiuns,  which  meet  the  eye 
(jf  the  spectator  as  he  sits  facing  the 
stage.  These  were  paintetl  by  h'rancis 
Lathrop  of  New  York,  the  jjainter  <A 
the  flower-friezes  of  'I'rinilv  Church 
(see  Trinily  C/uirc/i],  and  (ieorge  W. 
Maynard,  a  young  artist  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Lathrf)p'.s  designs  occupy  the  two 
spaces  abi>ve  the  curving  sides  of  the 
prosceniinn  arch,  and  a  lung  frieze 
still  higher.  At  the  right  a  reclining 
female  figure  of  heroic  dimensions 
represents  "  Study."  Atteniling  her 
is  a  small  "cherubic  character"  hold- 
ing an  open  t  oak,  who  represents  the 
prompter.  .U  the  left  another  female 
figure  represt  uls  "  Detlanialiou,"  with 
an  altcntlaui  playing  upon  pipes  to 
represent  iht  .jrchcsira.  '1  he  design 
for  the  friezt  i.'-.  from  the  "Midsunnner 
Night's  I)rc;.in  "and  depicts  the  fairies 


dancing  about  Titania,  and  waving  gar- 
lands of  pojjpies  while  they  sing  her 
to  sleep.  Mr.  Maynard's  two  designs 
occupy  the  two  wall-spaces  over  the 
ends  of  the  balcony.  Each  consists  of 
three  aerial  female  figures.  "  Morning, 
I'aitrance,  and  Music  "  are  on  the  left, 
and  "Night,  Exit,  and  iJance  "  uu  the 
right.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  a 
raised  plaster  pattern  of  what  is  called 
"Arabic  interlace,"  colored  to  corre- 
sponil  with  the  general  sclieine.  The 
dome,  43  feet  high,  is  also  metallized 
with  decorations  harmonizing  with 
th(<se  of  the  walls,  and  with  the  h^gyp- 
lian  lone  of  ilie  entire  tlieatre.  From 
its  centre  a  large  lliree-i^oinled  star, 
of  Egy])tian-Morestpje  design,  depends, 
with  a  chcuidelier  at  each  point,  and  in 
tlie  centre  of  tlie  star  the  main  chande- 
lier. Should  the  burning  of  gas  be  at 
any  time  desired  (the  house  is  now 
lighted  by  the  Edison  electric  light), 
there  is  a  large  circle  of  burners  around 
the  dome  ceiling.  There  are  no  inside 
doors  to  the  theatre,  but,  in  their  place, 
heavy  damask  curtains,  also  of  I'^gyp- 
tian  design,  as  well  as  the  carpets  on 
the  floor.  The  entrance  to  the  theatre 
is  not  the  least  of  its  attractions.  On 
the  street  is  a  large,  decorated  vesti- 
bule, from  which  spacious  flights  of 
stairs  lead  to  llie  foyer  and  auditorium. 
Ihidges  connect  tlie  theatre-building 
])ro|jer,  wliich  is  in  the  lear  of  the 
\Va.-.hiiigloii-:-l  reel  front,  with  the  en- 
tiaiUA.-biiildiii:;  both  on  the  on  licslra 
and  balcony  lloor->;  so  that  the  means 
(jf  exit  are  ample  in  every  partii  ular. 
'I'he  main  exit  from  the  stage  is  had 
l)v  the  way  of  Mason  Street;  anil  addi- 
tional exits  are  provided  lor  from  the 
balcony  to  the  stage  exii,  lor  use  in  an 
emergency.  There  are  13  exits  in  all, 
two  of  them  from  the  stalls.  Above 
the  vestibule,  on  the  Washington-street 
front,  opening  from  the  landing  at  the 
heail  of  the  entrance  stairways,  is  the 
apaiiinent  which  serves  as  the  foyer 
fdi  ihe  theatre,  ami  .1  pi(  I ure-gallery  as 
well,  which  is  to  be  lieely  open  to  the 
public'.  Unili  I  the  stairs  leading  from 
the  lo)er  to  the  balcony  is  a  hand  -onu- 
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tile  fireplace.  Special  attention  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  tlie  building 
is  given  to  ventilation,  and  precautions 
against  fire.  The  arched  dome  takes 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  ceiling;  and 
each  alternate  section  is  made  of  open- 
work, for  the  passage  of  air. "  As  a  pre- 
caution against  fire,  the  entire  tlooring 
under  both  stage  and  auditorium  is  un- 
derlaid with  a  heavy  coating  of  cement. 
1'he  stage  ceiling  hasten  large  skylights, 
which  render  it  easy  to  uncover  nearly 
the  whole  surface.  There  is  also  an 
automatic  sensitive  sprinkler  on  the 
stage,  an  iron  si)rinkier-pipe  around 
the  face  of  the  i)rosceniimi,  and  fire 
liose  and  buckets  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  The  niain  exit  from  the 
auditorium  is  15  feet  wide.  On  the 
floor  above  is  one  of  similar  width. 
The  house  is  designed  for  light  operas 
and  dramatic  performances.  The  sea- 
son opened  on  Dec.  11,  1882,  with  the 
first  performance  in  Boston  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  "  lolanthe."  The  archi- 
tect of  the  theatre  was  G.  H.  Wether- 
ell,  of  the  firm  of  Bradlee  &  Co.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  the  first  manager  of  the 
theatre ;  and  on  his  retirement  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1S83,  E.  H.  Hastings  became 
the  general  manager. 

Black  Sea  (The),"  was  the  name 
many  years  ago  applied  to  a  court,  or, 
alley,  running  off  North  Street,  to- 
wards the  water,  near  Richmond 
Street.  It  was  so  called  because  in 
this  court  congregated  most  of  the 
negro  denizens  of  the  quarter,  the 
general  i^opulation  of  this  locality  being 
white.  (Jf  late  years  the  term  "  Black 
Sea  "  has  lost  its  specific  and  taken  on 
a  more  generic  meaning,  and  has  been 
applied  without  much  discriminali(;n 
to  the  swarming  and  not  over-savory 
district  lying  about  North,  Richmond, 
Fleet,  Hanover,  Prince,  and  Salem 
Streets.  Hut  a  few  years  agc),  coni- 
parativci/,  these  streets,  jjariiculariy 
North  (nv;re  anciently  Ann  Street), 
were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  sailors' 
boardin.!  ?nd  dance  houses,  and  other 
dens  of  inicjuity.    Every  ground-lloor, 


and  many  a  cellar,  was  a  bar-room  and' 
dancing-floor  combined;  and  Jack  was' 
pretty  sure  to  part  with  must  of  his 
hard-earned  cash,  and  to  mortgage  his 
advance-money  heavily,  before  he  es- 
caped the  fascinations  of  "tlie  street." 
At- this  period,  as  many  staid  Bosto- 
nians  less  than  half  a  century  old  can  ; 
testify,  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  the 
up-town  boys  who  desired  a  night's 
sport  in  the  slums,  to  combine  in  a 
sufficiently  strong  party  for  mutual 
defence  and  protection,  and  make  the 
tour  of  the  "Black  Sea."  Down 
North  Street,  every  door  stocxl  invit- 
ingly ()])en  :  sounds  of  revelry  and 
music  issued  from  within  ;  and  floods 
of  light  streamed  over  the  brightness 
of  the  bar  and  the  brilliant  attire  and 
meretricious  charms  of  the  painted 
sirens  along  the  walls.  The  up  town 
crowd  would  enter,  cheerily  salute  the 
l)roprietor,  and  [M-ocecd  to  select  part- 
ners from  among  the  best-looking 
girls.  The  keeper's  voice  would  he 
heard,  "Clear  the  floor:  some  gen- 
tlemen want  to  dance;"  and  the  fid- 
dles would  strike  up,  and  the  gilded 
youths  and  their  partners  would  whirl 
for  five  minutes  or  so  in  the  dance, 
when  the  prompter's  final  call,  "  Prom- 
enade all,  yon  know  whar,"  would 
be  tlie  signal  for  the  well-known  finale, 
—  "treating"  the  girls  at  the  bar. 
The  experienced  and  sensible  up- 
towners  woidd  simply  drink  water, 
pay  for  two  drinl<s  each,  and,  \vith  a 
"Good-niglit  all,"  would  jiass  out,  and 
repeat  the  programme  next  door. 
Such  ])arties  were  rarely  mc^lestcd; 
and  they  had  a  go(.id  view  of  tlie  night 
side  of  life  in  tjic  city,  with  little  ex- 
pense or  risk.  But  woe  to  the  incau- 
tious youth  who  separated  fitun  his 
])arty,  or  partook  of  the  sti.mge  pota- 
tions set  before  him,  or  made  tO(j  lav- 
ish a  display  of  money!  Many  such 
a  one  has  waked  up  ne.\t  m(;riiiiig 
wondering  win  ic  he:  was,  and  why  lie 
had  such  a  limip  on  his  head,  and 
what  had  become  of  his  watch  and 
cash.  Mfjie  recently,  wholesale  biisi 
ness,  especially  in  the  iron,  liuniturc, 
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and  salt-meat  lines,  has  encroached 
upon  the  gaudy  divas  of  North  Street, 
and  driven  thctn  farther  and  farther 
?■  down  toward  the  water.  At  j^rescnt 
*  but  few  of  the  old-fashioned  dance- 
halls  exist,  and  the  "  lUack  Sea  "  is 
no  longer  the  show  place  for  visitors 
who  wish  to  see  the  shady  side  of 
Boston.  Portland,  INIerriniac,  and 
Friend  Streets  have  succeeded  to  much 
of  the  peculiar  fame;  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  ancient 
Ann  Street  and  the  "  IMack  Sea" 
has  overflowed  into  "the  Whaling- 
Ground,"  as  that  section  was  formerly 
known.  liut  now  I'ortland  Street  has 
been  widened,  Merrimac  Street  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  trade  has  usurped 
almost  the  whi;le  lengtli  of  all  these 
streets.  The  dance-houses  are  few 
and  far  between  ;  not  every  door  opens 
into  a  rum-shop,  aiul  the  foi  mer  deni- 
zens have  scattered  hither  antl  thither. 
The  North  Kntl  must  yield  the  palm 
for  wickedness  to  the  South  Cove, 
and  to  parts  of  East  and  South  Uos- 
ton  [see  South  Ctn^f].  Part  of  this 
gratifying  decadence  is  due  to  the 
causes  already  noted, —  the  increase 
of  trade,  and  the  city's  agency  in  oi)en- 
ing  and  ligliting  these  dark  inniieus. 
But  another  pi  ime  cause  is  the"  decay 
of  our  merchant-marine,  and  especially 
the  sub.-^titiition  of  steam  for  the  old 
sailing-vessels.  So  few  sailors,  com- 
paratively, now  come  ashore  here  from 
long  cruises,  with  large  sums  of  money 
burning  their  pockets  out,  that  the 
harpies  who  naturally  used  to  prey 
up(jn  them  have  been  driven  else- 
where for  lack  of  game. 

Blackbtonc  (or  Blaxton).  —  The 
Rev.  William  Plack.^tone  (or  Plaxton, 
as  sometimes  spelled),  a  retired  J'lpis- 
copal  clerg)  inan,  was  the  first  Iinglish- . 
man  residem  of  Jioston,  which,  at  the 
time  he  buiii  his  cottage  on  the  sitie 
of  one  of  it-."liills,  was  called  by  the 
Indians  "  Sli  iwmut,"  signifying  in  their 
language  "jiving  fountains."  It  was 
at  his  solii  nation  larg(dy  that  (lov. 
Winthroj)'-.    :(jlony   removed   t(;  the 


peninsula  from  Charlestown,  where 
it  had  first  planted  itself.  "  He  came 
and  acquainted  the  governor  of  an 
excellent  spring  there,  withal  inviting 
him  and  soliciting  him  thither."  Mr. 
Plackstone's  cottage  was  on  the  slope 
of  the  present  Peacon  Hill,  near  Pinck- 
ney  and  West-Cedar  Streets ;  east  of 
it  was  his  garden;  and  the  spring, 
which  was  the  earliest  inducement  that 
led  the  fathers  of  the  town  hither,  was 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  grass- 
plat  in  the  present  enclosure  of  Louis- 
burg  Square.  About  four  years  after 
the  removal  of  the  colonists  to  the 
peninsula,  Plackstone,  being  ill  at 
ease  among  his  Puritan  neighbors, 
sold  out  all  his  interest  in  it  to  them, 
with  the  exce])lion  of  six  acres  where 
his  house  stood ;  and  with  the  money 
received  bought  some  cows  and  other 
things,  and  moved  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  establishing  a  new  home, 
whicli  he  called  "Study  Hill,"  not  far 
from  Providence,  R.I.,  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  picturescjue  river  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Plackstone,  named  after 
him.  Here  he  died,  May  26,  1675. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  learn- 
ing, and  had  a  considerable  library. 
He  was  evidently,  too,  of  an  indepen- 
tlcnt  spirit;  and  it  is  related  that  he 
said,  when  he  determined  to  move 
away,  "  I  canie  from  England  because 
I  did  irot  like  the  Lord  Bishops,  but 
I, cannot  join  with  you  because  I  would 
not  be  under  the  Lords  Brethren.''- 
The  price  for  which  he  disposed  of  the 
peninsula  was  /"30;  and  the  money 
was  raised  by  a  rate,  each  luniseholder 
paying  six  shillings. 

Blackbtonc  Square  is  at  the  South 
I'^nd,  on  the  we.^t  side  of  Washington 
.Street,  opposite  Franklin  S()uare  [sec 
Iu  a)iklin  S<iuarc  \  ;  bounded  by  Wash- 
ington, West  -  Brookline,  and  West- 
Newton  Streets,  and  Shawmul  Avenue, 
'i'lie  scpiare  is  not  now  enclosed,  the 
fence  having  been  rennned.  The  i)lace 
is  beautified  by  trees  ;  has  a  fountain, 
which,  when  in  operation  ])leasant  sum- 
mer ^iflernoons,  is  a  refreshing  feature  \ 
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and  is  provided  with  a  few  seats  for 
loungers.  Tliis  square  is  much  affected 
by  children  and  nurse-girls.  It  contains 
about  two  and  a  third  acres.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1849. 

Blind  Asylum.  —  See  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind. 

Board  of  Marine  Underwriters 
(The  Boston).  —  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Ikulding,  State  Street.  This 
was  organized  in  1850  ;  its  object  being 
"  to  obtain  such  benefit  as  may  be 
derived  from  consultations  on  measures 
of  general  interest,  and  frour  concerted 
action  where  such  action  is  likely  to 
promote  the  interests  of  its  mendjcrs." 
Its  membership  comprises  the  Boston 
insurance-companies  doing  a  marine 
business.  It  has  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  from  whom  it  receives 
valuable  information  regarding  vessels 
in  trouble.  Its  insj^ectors  inspect  and 
rate  all  vessels  arriving  in  j^ort.  It 
also  makes  the  tariff  of  charges  for 
marine  insurance.  Isaac  Swectser  is 
]Dresident  of  the  Board,  and  George  II. 
Folger  secretary. 

Board  of  Trade.  —  See  Merchants' 
Exchange. 

Boating  has  for  years  held  a  promi- 
nent place  among  Bostonians  as  a  man- 
ly and  invigorating  s[)ort.  Its  votaries 
are  to  be  found  among  the  best  classes 
of  citizens;  and  it  receives  substantial 
encouragement  froni  the  city  govern- 
ment, which,  on  the  l'\jurth  of  July  an- 
nually, offers  prizes  to  be  coni])eled  for 
on  the  Charles  River,  by  clubs  in  this 
vicinity.  There  are  several  of  these 
clubs  in  Boston.  The  i)rincipal  one  is 
the  Union  Boat-club,  which  was  organ- 
ized May  26,  1851,  and  is  the  oldest, 
with  cjne  .-xception,  in  the  United 
States.  Il  has  a  mcinbership  of  160; 
and  its  sident,  Henry  I'arkman,  is  a 
successful  lawyer.  It  is  exclusively  an 
amateur  ;i  3  relation  ;  no  member  being 
allowed  t'>  enter  into  negcjtiation  to 
row  a  rac"  lor  a  stated  sum  of  moiu;y, 
n(jr  call  .  k  funds  of  the  i:lnl)  be  ap- 


propriated for  prizes.  An  entrance- 
fee  of  $10  is  charged;  and  an  annual 
assessment  of  ^25  is  levied  on  all  ac- 
tive members  of  less  than  five  years' 
continuous  membership;  f>20  for  more 
than  five,  and  less  than  ten;  ^iz^  for 
more  than  ten,  and  less  tljan  lit  teen; 
$10  for  more  than  fifteen,  and  less  than 
twenty  ;  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years'  continuous  membersliip.  Two 
negative  votes  exclude  a  candidate 
from  membership,  and  no  candidate 
once  rejected  can  be  again  pr(j|)oscd 
wilhin  six  mouths.  '1  he  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  club  is  hekl  on  the  secuiid 
Monday  of  r\'o\ ember,  and  the  siuiiig 
meeting  on  the  lirst  Moiulay  uf  AjJiil. 
The  club-house  is  an  attractive  and 
commodious  sti  ucture,  situated  on  the 
Charles  River,  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
Street.  It  is  admirably  adajUed  for 
tlie  uses  to  whicli  it  is  put,  luiving  been 
specially  designed  for  the  club.  Be- 
sides two  large  rooms  used  exclusively 
for  the  storage  of  boats,  there  are  an 
elegantly  furnished  pailor,  smcjking, 
bath,  and  meeting  rooms,  all  on  an 
extensive  scale,  a  gymnasium,  aiul  a 
Icjcker  for  every  member.  A  balcony, 
extending  the  whole  front  of  tlie  build- 
ing, connnands  a  view  of  the  entire 
Cliarles-river  course,  so  that  the  bouts 
at  the  two-mile  tmn  can  be  seen  as 
tl'iey  round  the  stake-boat.  On  the 
roof,  seats  have  been  ])rovided  f(n-  600 
persons,  tvom  the  letting  ul  which  a 
good  revemu;  is  obtained.  N-one  but 
members  and  gue.-ts,  or\i:ators  intro- 
duced by  mend)ers,  are  admiiicd  to  the 
elnb-house;  but  tlie  privileges  of  the 
house  may  be  exlended  {u  lesidents  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  a.^  ollen  as  twice  a 
numth.  The  hoube  was  built  in  1870. 
The  ''navy,"  to  which  additions  are 
ct)nstantly  being  maele,  consists  e»l' 
eight-oar  barges  and  shells,  six  and 
four  oareel  light  laps,  a  number  ot 
double  ami  .single  sculls  (lu  avy  and 
light),  a  lacing  canoe,  and  many  other 
boats  of  scarcely  less  importance,  'i'he 
(  inb  uniform  is  navy  bine  and  while; 
and  tlie  en^.ign  is  of  a  dark  blue  tudd, 
with  (he  leliers  "U.  B.C."  in  white. 
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 The  Shawmut  Rowing-Club,  or- 
ganized in  1869,  has  its  headquarters 
ill  its  boat-house  at  the  Dover-street 
Bridge.  It  has  55  mcaibers,  tiic  Huiit 
being  60.  An  entrance-fee  of  $15  is 
charged,  and  tliere  is  a  monthly  as;?ess- 
ment  of  50  cents.  Membersiiip  is 
open  alike  to  amateurs  and  profession- 
als, and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  members 
present  elects.  Meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month;  and 
once  a  year  races  are  given  for  the 
championship  of  the  club,  open  to 
seniors  and  juniors.  Tlie  club  colors 
are  blue  and  white.  The  boat-house 
is  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  lower  story  is  used 
for  the  storage  of  boats,  and  the  upper 
for  meeting  and  dressing-rooms,  and 
lockers,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each 
member.  The  club  has  about  40  boats, 
consisting  of  six-oars,  four-oars,  pairs, 
and  singles.     lis  ]:)raetice  is  done  in 

the  South  Bay  and  Marbor.  The 

West-End  Boat-Club  (headquarters  on 
the  Charles  River,  near  the  East-Cam- 
bridge Bridge)  has  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  and  in  that  time  it 
has  turned  out  some  good  oarsmeii. 
George  II.  liosmer  is  a  member  of 
the  club,  and  Ilanlon  and  the'  Ward 
brothers  are  frequently  ils  guests.  It 
has  25  members,  and  is  open  to  pro- 
fessionals as  well  as  amateurs.  The 
entrance-fee  is  $5,  with  monthly  dues 
of  $1.  T\yo  black  Ijalls  reject.  Its 
meetings  arc  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  the  month;  and  regattas  are  held 
during  the  season,  antl  gold  and  silver 
medals  are  offeied  a.^  [Jii/es,  to  be 
competed  for  by  members  only.  The 
club  colors  are  white  and  l)lue.  The 
Charles-river  course  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  practice.  'Fhe  boat-lujusc 
floats  on  spars,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  few  iMigland.  It  is  65  feet 
long,  35  fe,  t  wide,  and  about  22  feet 
high.  It  1,1."  twelve  dressing-r(j()ms, 
bath-roonu  ,  ;  nd  lavatories,  'i'he  fleet 
of  the  clu!  ccmsists  of  two  six-oared 
shells,  eighi  or  nine  single-scull  shells, 
five  open  c  rking-bcjats,  three  paired- 
oared  slii.U  ,  twi)  double-'CUlled  sln  lls. 


two  wliitehalls,  and  three  four-oared 
working-boats.  The  club-rooms  are  at 
the  corner  of  L-everett  and  Brighton 

Streets.  Theic    are    also  several 

other  clubs  of  less  inqj(ji  tunee,  one 
being  the  Dcjlphin  Boat  Club,  situated 
near  the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street;  and 
one  or  two  North-End  clubs  that  dis- 
band after  the  rowing  season  has  passed. 

Boiiin'a  Bovv'er.  —  Established  in 
1S70  by  ]\Iiss  Jennie  Collins,  to  assist 
working-girls,  and  lend  them  a  helping 
hand  in  time  of  distress,  hardship,  or 
temptation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  useful  charities,  an  organized 
helper  to  those  who  often  greatly  need 
help.  Shelter  is  given  in  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  Bower,  at  No.  1031  Wash- 
ington Street;  food  is  supplied,  relief 
afforded  in  small  sums  of  money,  cloth- 
ing furnished,  employment  found,  legal 
advice  secured  in  cases  of  trouble, 
pardons  for  unfortunate  criminals  se- 
cured, and  good  influences  bi  ought  to 
bear  upon  the  erring  and  wayward.  A 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  every-day 
dinner  throughout  the  winter  montlis, 
given  to  those  willing  to  work.  There 
is  a  reading-room  connected  witli  the 
Bower,  suj^plied  with  news])apers  and 
books  ;  and  women  are  allowed  to  bring 
their  work  here.  The  institution  is 
suijported  by  voluntary  contributions; 
and  Miss  Collins  is  indefatigable  in  se- 
eming .su])port  and  co-operation  in  her 
work,  and  in  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  her  kindly  eriler|)rise. 

BookstovcH.  —  The  liookslore.j  of 
B(jslon  ha\e  for  m;my  \ears  been  fa- 
vorite gatlicring-ijlai  es  for  literary  and 
professional  men.  h'or  a  long  time  the 
"  Old  Corner  B(jokslor(.',"(jn  the  corner 
of  Wasliington  and  School  .Streets, 
which  has  Ijecome  widely  known  by 
numerous  refeu  nces  in  modern  bcjoks 
(■-ee  ()/(/  Coy/icr  I')ooksti>yi\^  was  I  he 
in  incipal  authors'  meeting-place  in  the 
city,  where  one  w.as  likelytosee  the  men 
consijicuous  in  literature  in  their  tlay, 
—  L(jngfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Wliitiier,  iMnerson,  and  oth- 
ers of  wide  fame  in  lli'-  world  of  Ameri- 
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can  letters  :  but  of  late  years  the  liter- 
ary meeting-places  have  multiplied,  as 
have  the  literary  people  ;  and  Boston 
writers  find  all  the  leading  bookstores 
agreeable  places  for  frequent  visits. 
Some  of  the  Boston  bookstores  of  the 
present  time  have  "authors'  rooms," 
comfortably  arranged,  and  supplied 
with  conveniences  which  are  aj^preciat- 
ed  by  the  craft.  Such  a  room,  ample  m 
proportions  and  inviting  in  furnishings 
and  fittings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment "of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
No.  211  Tremont  Street.  The  book- 
rooms  of  Houghton,  Mifilin,  &  Co.,  No. 
4  Park  Street,  a  series  of  most  attrac- 
tive and  ta^tefullyarranged  rooms, lined 
with  shelves  of  books,  and  with  tables 
in  place  of  counters,  having  the  aj^ipear- 
ance  more  of  a  finely  equipped  library 
than  a  place  of  business,  are  also  a 
favorite  resort  of  literary  characters. 
So  also  are  the  bookstorot.  of  Lee  & 
Sheixu'd,  on  Franklin  Street ;  I.ock- 
wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.,  on  Franklin 
Street;  Estes  &  Lauriat,  301  Washing- 
ton Street,  opposite  the  Old  South; 
and  the  cosey  rooms  of  Roberts  liroth- 
ers,  the  next  door  below,  on  Washing- 
ton Street ;  as  well  as  the  "  Old  Corner 
Bookstore,"  which,  under  th'c  conduct 
of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  admirably  holds 
its  old  fragrant  reputation.  The  long- 
established  store  of  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.,  on  Washington  Street,  attracts  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  and 
those  looking  for  tlie  finest  English 
editions  of  standard  works:  while 
clergymen  arc  drawn  to  the  several 
denominational  bookstores,  —  that  of 
the  Universalists,  on  Bromfield  Street ; 
the  Congregationalisls,  in  the  Congre- 
gational House,  on  I5eacon  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Somerset  Street ;  the  Baptists,  in 
Tremont  Temple  ;  and  the  Methodists, 
on  ]>romli  ,!d  Street.  Of  ;intiqiKu  ian 
bookstore  there  is  a  g(jodly  number, 
where  m.viy  a  rare  old  volume  nuiy  be 
picked  up  hy  the  curious  scholar,  and 
where  a  .  t')ck  may  be  found  whii;h 
would  ha";  fascinated  a  Charles  Land) 
or  a  Jfjhi'  on,  as  powerfully  as  the  old 
London  b  lok  stalls,  whi(  h  had  ^uth  a 


potent  charm  for  them.  Such  is  "  Burn- 
ham's,"  in  School  Street,  a  step  below 
Tremont,  next  adjoining  the  Parker 
House,  whose  ample  premises  are 
stocked  from  eaves  to  cellar  with  liter- 
ary odds  and  ends  of  every  sort.  Oth- 
ers are  to  be  found,  mainly  at  the 
upper  end  of  Cornhill  and  in  Brat- 
tle Street.  On  the  sidewalk  edges, 
and  backed  against  the  shop-fronts, 
shehx'S  of  miscellaneous  books  are 
daily  disi^iayed  by  thcbc  old-book  shop- 
keepers, with  tags  stating  the  low  price 
at  which  the  volumes  are  offered  ;  serv- 
ing the  twofold  i)urpose  of  advertising 
their  places,  and  inviting  tlie  curious 
book-buyer  to  the  greater  tieasures 
within.  The  Boston  book-trade  is  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness ;  and  there  are  many  firms  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  and  publish- 
ing of  every  sort,  educational  and  mis- 
cellaneous, on  the  largest  scale;  and 
B(jston  books  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  while  the  market  for 
them  increases  with  every  advancing 
forward  step  of  civilization,  as  it  moves 
westward.    [See  Piiblishcrs\ 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys.  —  See  Asylums 
and  Homes ;  also  Thompson's  Island. 

Boston  City  Hospital.  —  See  City 
Hospital. 

Boston  and  Albany  Station  and 
Line,  —  The  present  passcnger-sta- 
liun  of  thi  ^  road  oci  ii])ies  the  blocK- 
bounded  b\-  Kneeland,  l.iiii>ilii,  and 
Ulica  Streets,  and,  like  tin  oilier 
modern  railway-staticms  in  tin;  city,  is 
convenient  in  its  arrangenu'uts  for 
j;assengers,  as  well  as  for  the  prompt 
despatch  of  trains  without  confusion, 
and  attractive  in  its  general  ai)pear- 
au(e.  It  was  comjDleted  in  Sei)lember, 
iSSi.  The  fr<;nt  is  chietly  of  pressed 
luick,  with  lna\y  gianite  trinunings. 
The  (Utuime  is  ihrougli  two  large 
p(;rticos  (ju  Kneeland  .Street.  'i'he 
"head-house,"  118^  by  140  feet,  con- 
tains a  \es(ibule  \1  by  120  feet,  and 
42  feel  high,  amply  lighted  in  tin:  day- 
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time  by  a  skylight  covering  the  whole 
inner  court,  and  at  night  by  the  electric 
light.  On  one  side  is  the  ladies'  wait- 
ing-room, 35  by- 75  feet,  comfortably 
and  handsomely  furnished,  and  pro- 
vided with  three  large  fireplaces  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  built  of  McGregor  '  free- 
stone,—  a  recognition  of  the  ;csthetic 
tendencies  of  the  times.  There  are 
aniple  toilet-rooms  also  connected  with 
the  ladies' room ;  and  the  ticket-ofiicc 
has  a  window  opening  into  it,  with 
a  counter  at  which  ladies  can  buy 
tickets  without  inconvenience  or  suf- 
fering the  jostling  of  the  crowd  always 
pressing  at  the  main  windtnv.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  large  vestibule  is 
the  gentlemen's  waiting-room,  35  by  3S 
feet;  and  by  its  side  is  the  news-stand, 
and  Armstrong's  dining-room,  a  model 
of  coPiVenience  and  elegance.  The 
second  story  is  used  for  tlic  company's 
offices.  A  mezzanine  story  contains 
t'hc  treasurer's  vault,  rooms  for  station- 
master  and  porters,  and  a  laundry  and 
culinary  deijartment.  Tlie  third  story 
is  used  by  numerous  clerks  of  the  com- 
pany. The  train-house  opens  directly 
from  the  vestibule.  It  is  444  feet  long, 
and  118^  feet  wide.  Its  tracks  are 
numbered  from  i  to  6  inclusive,  each 
with  capacity  of  from  fcnu"  to  seven' 
cars.  On  tlie  sides  of  the  tracks  are 
inward  and  outward  baggage-rooms, 
and  acconunodations  for  passengers 
coming  and  going  in  hacks  and  other 
vehicles.  The  train-house  and  the 
passenger-rooms  are  all  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  Boston  and  Albnny 
succeeded  the  Boston  and  W'oicester 
Railroad,  and  now  forms  one  continu- 
ous line  to  the  Hudson  River,  so  long 
desired  and  contcmi)lated  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  railroad-system  con- 
•  ceivcd  by  boston  men.  The  piesent 
corporation  was  chartered  in  1869, 
upon  the  c^aisolidation  of  the  W(;rces- 
ter  and  W  ;i-tern  Railroads,  with  all 
their  bran.li'.-s  and  leasetl  lines;  the 
Western  road  having  been  opened 
from  \Vui\:ester  to  tlic  Connecticut 
River  eight  jears  after  the  o|)ening  (A 
the  Worct i  1  road,  and  two  year.-i  later 


to  the  State  line.  The  length  of  the 
present  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany is  201.65  miles,  all  double-tracked; 
and  the  total  length  of  line  owned, 
leased,  and  operated  is  323.66  miles. 
It  now  owns  and  operates  the  Grand- 
Junction  Railroad,  and  its  extensive 
wharves  at  East  Boston,  the  comjjle- 
tionof  which  did  not  at  the  time  realize 
the  expectation  of  its  projectors,  and 
f(jr  some  years  was  practically  aban- 
doned. This  line  has  been  connected 
w  ith  the  main  line  "of  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  a  deep-water  connection 
thus  secured.  Aniple  facilities  are  af- 
forded for  unloading  freight-steamers, 
and  moving  large  numbers  of  im- 
migrants in  a  speedy  and  comfortable 
manner  ;  avoiding  the  confusion  and 
danger  of  a  passage  through  the  city, 
and  i:)rotecting  them  from  sharpers. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  also  owns  and 
operates  a  substantial  grain-elevator 
at  East  Boston,  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  bushels ;  and  another  at  the 
corner  of  Chandler  and  Berkeley 
Streets  in  the  city  prcjper,  with  a  capa- 
city of  about  500,000  bushels.  The 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  supply  and 
accommodaic  city  trade.  Two  addi- 
tional lines  of  tiack  are  now  building 
as  far  as  Auburndale  station  in  New- 
ton, for  the  exclu.-^ive  acconifmodation 
of  the  S])eclal  suburban  service  of  the 
company.  The  car-shojis  of  the  road 
are  at  Allston  in  the  Brighton  district. 
Up  to  1882  the  State  owned  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  of  the  road  ;  but 
thai  year  its  interest  was  thsposcd  of 
to  the  corporation,  an  enabling-act 
having  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 
The  president  of  the  IjOsIou  and  Al- 
bany -is  William  Bliss  ;  the  general 
manager,  C.  O.  Russell  ;  the  geneial 
passenger-agent,  Edward  GalluiJ.  [See 
/ua7riH/i/s.] 

Boston  and  Fitchbirrg  Station 
and  Line.  —  Causeway  Street,  ccuner 
of  Charlestown  .Street.  'I'his  is  a 
massive  structure  of  undressed  granite, 
with  two  towers  on  the  front.  It  was 
built  in  1847,  live  yeais  after  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  road,  the  teiniinus  of 
which  had  previously  been  in  Charles- 
town.  In  a  great  hall  in  the  ui)per 
part  of  the  building,  the  Jenny  I.ind 
concerts  (managed  by  Barni-nii)  were 
given,  in  October,  1S50,  to  overflowing 
audiences  ;  4,000  ])eople  obtaining  ad- 
mittance to  each  concert,  wliile  many 
more  besieged  the  entrances,  unable 
to  get  in.  jenny  Lind  received  f^i.ooo 
for  each  concert,  and  the  profits  of  the 
season  were  immense.  'I'he  station  is 
at  present  well  arranged.  In  place  of 
the  old  hall,  are  offices  of  the  railroad- 
officials.  l"he  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Company  was  chartered,  on  March  18, 
1842.  It  was  oi)ened  for  travel,  fnst 
to  Waltham,  on  Uec.  20,  1843  ;  next  to 
Concord,  on  June  17,  1844  5  ^'i*^! 
Fitchburg  on  March  5,  1845.  It  now 
operates  a  continuous  line  to  the 
Iloosac  Tunnel.  The  Vermont  and 
Massachubetts  road,  a  part  of  the  i)res- 
ent  line,  extending  from  Fitchburg 
to  Greenfield,  is  operated  by  the  L'iich- 
burg,  under  a  lease  for  999  years ; 
and  the  Troy  and  Greenfield,  fi(.)ni 
Greenfield  to  North  Adams,  is  oper- 
ated by  it  under  contract  with  the 
State,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  be- 
ginning in  1880.  For  the  jjahsage 
of  its  cars  through  tlic  luiiucl  it  pa)s 
the  State  tolls,  as  do  iHher  railway 
corporations.  During  the  year  1878, 
extensive  improvements  were  begun 
at  this  end  of  the  ruad,  [properly  to 
accommodate  the  great  volume  of 
freight  business  resulling  from  the 
road's  direct  connectiftn  with  the  luu 
nel,  and  the  ccjm|;leiion  of  the  II(jo.-ac 
Tunnel  cUid  Western  Railway,  largely 
owned  by  Boston  capital,  and  con- 
necting wilh  the  Frie  s)^tem.  The 
rioosac -Tunnel  Dock  and  I'^.levator 
Conipanv,  also  to  provide  increased 
terminal  facilities  in  connection  with 
this  line,  was  incorp(»rated  in  1879 
[sec  Ter.niiuii  /•'aiiii^ii\\.  The  Hue 
of  the  1,' i,n  road  of  the  !■  ii<  hlmi 
e.xtendin,:-:  irom  IJoston  ii)  f  iii  hlmi g, 
is  49.rxD  !iiiles;  and  th  U  (;f  the  Vi  i- 
mont  and  Massachu^>eUs,  pi.ti  lically 
a  contlii    1  ion  (;f  the  m.iin  line,  flout 


Fitchburg  to  Greenfield,  is  56  miles. 
The  total  length  of  road  owned, 
leased,  and  oi)eraied  by  the  Fitchburg 
is  292.29  miles.  The  Fitchburg  com- 
]5any  has  a  contract  with  tlie  Le}laiul 
line  of  steamships,  rurming  between 
lioston  and  Liveri)ool  [see  Steaniships 
and  Steix  nisi  lip  Trade  of  liosloji],  hy 
which  two  or  three  steamships  weekly 
receive  and  deliver  cargoes  at  Con- 
stitution Wharf.  The  president  of 
the  Fitchburg  '  load  is  William  .  B. 
Stearns,  and  the  general  sui)ei  inlend- 
ent  is  John  lAdams.    [.See  JuiilrLhuh\\ 

Boston  and  Lowell  and  Concord 
Station  and  Line.  —  Hie  pa^-sencer- 
slation  of  the:-,e  practically  united 
roads,  on  Causeway  Street,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  structure,  built  uj)on  a 
generous,  plan,  to  accommodate  an 
already  large  and  steadily  increasing 
traffic;  this  road  having  extensive  con- 
net:tions,  and  being  a  terminus  of  one 
of  the  great  trunk-lines.  It  is  700  feet 
long,  and  has  a  front  on  Causeway 
Street  of  205  feet.  The  head- house 
is  iiii|)(jsing  in  both  exterior  and  inte- 
rior. In  tlie  centre  of  the  head-house 
is  a  lofty  hall,  niagnificent  in  its  pro- 
portions, marble  i)a\ed,  and  finished 
in  hard  wood.  Out  of  this  ojicn  the 
various  waiting-rooms,  the  bag|',age- 
rooni,  bundle-room,  the  le.^laurant, 
barber-shop,  antl  tickel-cjfike.  The 
ladie.i'  wailing-rooni  is  large  and  well 
fuiiiishrd,  anil  extends  alcjn.:'  aliiio.^t 
the  entire  front  of  the  building.  I'lir 
upper  stories  arc  occupied  by  the  busi- 
ness ollices  of  the  seveial  ollicial>.  of 
the  line  having  headquaiicrs  in  this 
city,  'i  he  train-liouse  is  bioad,  sj/.i- 
ciou.^,  anil  hmg ;  and  its  [mx  mI  aii  h 
has  a  clear  span  of  120  feLl.  li  h.is 
live  tracks,  and  r(;oni  for  more  as  the 
lueil  is  manifested.  'I'he  station  is 
buill  of  face-ln-ick,  with  trinmiings  of 
Nova-Scotia  freestone,  it  is  Hanked 
by  two  massi\t:  lowers,  the  wislerly 
oik;  In  iiii',  nim  li  taller  than  tin:  wIIh  r. 
Tlu;  oulw  ai  d  a (Jj km i  -uice  ol  tin:  -.11  lu; 
tiii  r,  and  il  l  i  011  vniii-nce,  wi.  i  '  i'.ii'  itly 
iiiipi  oi.ri,l  ill   i,"^,^  S,  by  the  ,i(M|lioii  (A 
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two  broad  entrances  in  the  front. 
The  arrangement  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  coming  to  the  station 
and  going  from  it  in  carriages  is 
admirable.  The  Boston  and  Lowell 
road  is  now  part  of  a  system  con- 
necting with  the  leading  railroads  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Grand  'i'runk,  and  form- 
ing a  continuous  line  to  Montreal  ami 
other  i)arts  of  Canada  and  the  West. 
In  1857  the  l^oston  and  Lowell  formed 
a  combination  with  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell  for  the  joint  operation  ul  the 
main  roads  and  their  branches.  On 
this  basis  the  length  of  line  tlirectly 
ojjerated  by  the  company  was  133 
miles.  At  the  close  oi  1S7S  this  com- 
bination came  to  an  end.  h'nr  a  while 
the  two  roads  were  oiicialed  inde|)cn- 
dently;  but  in  October,  i88o,  the 
Nashua  road  was  leased  by  the  Lowell 
for  99  years.  In  the  present  year 
(iSSi)  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  the 
Concord  roads  weie  practically  imilecl. 
In  March,  1880,  a  lease  of  tlic  Mas- 
sachusetts Central  was  made  to  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  for  a  term  of  215 
years  from  its  comi.ileliou  ;  the  rental 
being  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings. 
The  Massachusetts  Central  joad  has 
been  building  under  a  special  charter, 
granted  in  1869,  and  subsecpient  ac  is 
providing  for  its  extension;  and  the 
present  plan  of  its  i)roject()rs  is  to 
make  a  connection  with  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Raiboail,  and  so  connect 
with  the  Iloosac  Tunnel.  The  line  is 
but  partly  built;  and  at  jiresent  work 
is  praciically  at  a  standstill,  the  com- 
pany being  embarrassed  by  the  need 
of  further  funds.  It  is  hoped,  by  the 
friends  of  the  line,  and  the  investors 
in  it,  that  the  embarrassment  can  be 
in  time  overcome,  and  the  project 
carried  through.  The  Boston  and 
Lowell  w;  4  chartered  in  «83i.  and  uas 
one  of  II  :  earliest  to  Ije  built.  'J'hc 
incsideni  is  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  and 
the  genei.  I  manager  C.  E.  A.  Bartlell. 
In  1882  t.'u:  I-owell  and  the  Concord 
roads  w;ic  practically  united  by  an 
operating  c  Jiitract  for  five  years.  The 


combined  roads  have  a  terminus  at 
tide-water  on  the  Mystic  River.  [See 
Railroads  ;  also  JV-rnnnal  FaciUties.\ 

Boston  and  Maine  Station  and 
Line.  —  The  passenger-station  ut  this 
road,  in  IIaymarki,t  Scjuare,  at  the 
foot  of  Washington  .Street,  is  an  old- 
style  building,  i:)lain  and  unprL  tentious  ; 
but  it  is  roomy,  convenient,  and  coin- 
i'ortal.)le,  and  answers  the  pmpose  of 
the  road  and  its  patrons.  In  late 
years  it  has  been  extended,  and  its 
interior  re-arranged  to  good  advantage. 
'J'he  waiting-r(J0ins  open  from  the 
long  ])latf(n"m  bytlieside  of  the  tracks; 
and  on  the  floor  above  are  the  oflices 
of  the  r.iilway-oUicials.  The  I'oston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  as  n(jw  constructed, 
was  formed  l,)y  the  consolidation  (»f 
the  l!(jston  aiKl  l\)rtland  Railroad, 
chartered  in  Massachusetts  in  1833  ; 
the  Btjston  and  Maine,  charterecl 
in  New  llatni^shire  in  1835;  and  the 
Maine,  New  llam))shire,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, chartered  in  Maine  in  1836. 
This  consolidation  was  elTccled  Jan. 
I,  1842;  and  was  opened  to  the  junc- 
li(jn  with  the  Pt)rtland,  Saco,  and 
Portsmouth,  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  in 
1843.  The  latter  road  up  to  1S71  was 
leased  to  and  (jj)eraled  by  the  lk;stun 
and  Maine  and  the  Easteiii  roads 
joiritly,  but  in  1873  the  J5oslon  and 
Maine  was  opened  direct  to  l\nlland. 
The  main  line  from  Boston  to  Port- 
land is  115  miles  long;  and  in  addi- 
tion 83  miles  of  branches  and.  lea-ed 
lines  are  operalt.'d.  Th'  ni:iin  line 
passes  through  a  thickly  Miil  d  |ioi- 
tion  of  New  England,  inchnling  ,\2 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  many  of 
them  devoted  to  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. The  rc;ad  does  a  large  While- 
mountain  business  in  summer,  by  its 
conneclitnis  at  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
and  Portland.  J.unes  T.  i'"uilier  is  the 
geneial  su) u: l  i  1  it e  ndent  of  I  he  line. 
[See  Railroads.\ 

Boston  and  Providence  Station 
and  Tjinc.  —  Tlu:  passenger-station  oi 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
on  r"ohnidju>  A\eiiue,  a  few  ^leps  from 
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Park  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful,  in  design  and  architec- 
ture, in  tiie  country.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  "show  buildings  "  of  the  Back- 
bay  district,  on  the  outer  edge  of  whicli 
it  stands.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  convenient  in  its  arrangement, 
and  comfortable  in  its  apijointments. 
It  is  also  the  longest  passenger-sta- 
tion in  the  world,  measuring  850  feet 
from  end  to  end.  The  portion  as- 
signed to  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers, the  "head-house,"  contains 
large  and  well-equipped  waiting-rooms, 
dining,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking 
rooms,  a  barber-shoj:),  and  washrooms, 
all  linely  fmished,  and  furnished  on  a 
superior  scale.  An  index  of  stations 
and  distances,  with  nia])s  of  the  coun- 
try passed  through  by  the  road  and  its 
connections,  is  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  the  passenger-rooms.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  are  the  offices  of  the  compa- 
ny, which  are  approached  from  a  gal- 
lery running  around  the  grand  and  lofty 
central  hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
effective  features  of  the  building,  out 
of  which  open  the  waiting-rooms  and 
other  apartments  described  above,  with 
the  traui-house  at  its  farther  end.  The 
train-house  is  600  feet  long,  "and  130 
feet  wide.  Its  great  iron  trusses  cover 
five  tracks  and  three  platforms.  The 
entrance  of  this  building  forms  a  fine 
feature  of  the  fa9ade.  The  lofty  and 
finely  proportioned  tower  at  the  Colum- 
bus-avenue corner  has  a  large  illumi- 
nated chjck,  which  can  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Boston 
and  Providence  line  was  the  secc;nd 
opened  iiom  Boston ;  ami  it  to-day 
maintains  the  distinction  which  it  lias 
long  enjoyed,  of  being  one  of  the  nujst 
completely  a|)[)ointed  railroads  in  the 
country.  The  road  proper,  from  Bos- 
ton to  Providence,  is  44  miles;  antl 
the  branches  and  leased  lines  are  2  5^ 
miles  in  leii  .j(]i.  The  road  runs  many 
trains  daily,  with  case  and  safety,  al- 
most invariably  making  jK-rfcct  time, 
'i'he  Sliort-liiie  e.xprcss-train  lo  New 
\'ork,  v.hi  Ji  leaves  Boston  at  I  P.M., 
arrives  at  1  ovidence  with  lemaikable 


regularity,  at  precisely  2  v.  The 
6.30  P.  M.  express-train  carries  large 
nundjers  of  passengers  to  Stonington, 
where  they  take  the  famous  Stoning- 
ton Line  of  Sound  steamers  for  New 
York.  The  Boston  and  Providence 
is  an  important  part  of  the  all-rail 
"  Shore-line  route  "  to  New  York,  z'/a 
Providence,  New  London,  and  New 
Haven ;  the  terminal  stations  being 
the  two  finest  in  the  countiy.  The 
l)resident  of  the,  Boston  ami  I'lovi- 
dence  is  Henry  A.  Whitney,  and  the 
su[)erintendent  Albert  A.  Folsom.  The 
cost  of  the  station  in  this  city  was 
|i8oo,ooo.  It  stands  on  historic  ground, 
or  near  it;  for  from  this  point  the 
iSrilish  soldiers  embarked  for  their 
raid  on  Lexington  aird  Concoid.  [See 
I\uilrvads.\ 

Boston  Base-Ball  Club.  —  See 
Base-Ball  Club  (The  15oston). 

Boston  Benefit  Society.  —  Estab- 
lished in  1S39.  Helps  member.^  in 
case  of  sickness,  and  their  heirs  in 
case  of  death.  It  gives  $5  per  week 
for  13  weeks  in  one  year  to  sick  mem- 
bers, and  lieirs  of  members  dying 
receive  ,^100.  Members  must  have 
]Kiid  $11  before  receiving  bciK'fits. 
Initiation-fee  is  $5,  and  as.scssment 
50  cents  a  month. 

Boston  Boys  and  General  Gage. 
—  The  story  of  the  Boston  l)0)  s,  and 
their  si)irilcd  interview  with  Cen. 
(jage,  in  the  stirring  early  Kcvoluli m 
days,  to  whom  the\-  complaiii.'d  ct  ihr 
Briiisli  soldiers  for  destroying  tlieir 
coast  on  the  (Jomnion,  and  declared 
thai  they  would  bear  it  no  Icjuger,  is 
familiar  to  every  I5oston  schoolboy; 
and  the  supposed  uiuiuestioncd  historic 
incident  has  been  end).dn\cd  in  song 
ami  story,  and  .dso  made  the  sulijcet 
ol  a  large  painting  by  Ilcnr)'  liacon,  a 
w  idely  known  Boston  artist  resident  in 
P. iris,  which  is  liung  in  the  parlois  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  on  Bedford 
Slreel  [see  Merchants'^  Associal 
Thus  runs  the;  legend:  "In  Boston 
the  lrooi>s  made  themselves  still  more 
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i    unpopular.    There  was  souu  u  (luarrel 
^   between  them  and  the  boys,  for  the 
soldiers  used  to  beat  down  the  snosv- 
'\    hills  that  the  boys  had  heaped  up  on 
^    the  Common.    After  appealing  in  vain 
to  the  captain,  the  boys  finally  went  to 
i    Gov.  Gage,  and  complained.    '  What ! ' 
•    he  said,  '  have  your  fathers  been  tcach- 
I    ing  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  here 
i    to  exhibit  it  ? '  — '  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,' 
«    said  one  of  the  boys.    '  We  have  never 
;    injured  nor  insulted  your  troops  ;  but 
f    they  have  trodden  down  our  snow- 
:    hills,  and  broken  the  ice  on  our  skat- 
ing-ground.    We  complained  ;  and  they 
t    called  us  young  rebels,  antl  {old  irs  to 
help  ourselves  if  we  could.    \Vc  tuld 
[    the  captains  of  this,  and  they  laughed 
f    at  us.    Yesterday  our  works  were  de- 
stroyed the  third  time,  and  we  will  bear 
it  no  longer.'    The  governor  .said  with 
'    surprise  to  one  of  his  officers,  'I'lie 
very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of 
liberty  wiili  the  air  they  breathe. — 
You  may  go,  my  brave  boys;  and 
I    be  assured,  if  my  troops  trouble  you 
■    again,  they  shall  be  ])unishcd.'  "  [From 
Higginson's  ''Young  i'\jlks'  History 
I    of  the  United  States."]    So  much  for 
,    the  story.   The  cold  facts,  as  discovered 
I    by  a  closer  examination  of  the  history 
t   of  those  days,  are  as  follows:  "The 
coast  was  not  on  the  Common  ;  it  was 
^   not  destroyed  by  the  liritish  soldiers  ; 
J   the  boys  did  not  call  on  Gen.  Gage  at 
)  the  Province  House  ;  and  he  did  not 
\   know  of  the  matter  until  told  of  it, 
after  all  was  over,  hy  the  officer  on 
whom  they  did  call.    Kcv.  Dr.  Hale, 
who,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Latin-school 
Association  in  1H77,  fust  jjointed  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  picture,  told  the 
story  as  it  had  been  told  to  him  thirty 
'   years  before  by  one  of  the  boys.  The 
coast  was  fr(;m  near  the  corner  of 
j    Beacon  and  Somerset  Streets,  down 
;    the  hill  to  th':  foot  of  School  Street. 
The  boys  of  tin;  Latin  School  used  to 
bring  their      d.s  to  school,  and  after 
I   school  coast    low II  the  street.    In  a 
1  house  op])osite  the  school,  near  the 
present  siiQ  of  the  City  Hall,  lived 
the  British  .  ,  leral,  Haklimand,  the 


colonel  of  Gage's  own  regiment.  His 
servant  spread  ashes  on  the  coast;  and 
the  boys  of  the  Latin  School  appointed 
a  committee  from  the  first  class  to  see 
the  general,  and  comi)lain  of  the  ser- 
vant. He  received  them  kindly;  said 
he  had  trouble  enough  with  the  Boston 
men,  and  would  not  have  any  wiih  the 
boys;  and  sent  a  servant  out  to  bru.bh 
off  the  coast.  Afterwards  he  men- 
tioned the  visit  to  Gen.  Gage;  who 
made  in  reply  a  remark  sufficiently 
resembling  that  which  Ire  is  reported 
to  have  made  to  the  boys,  to  render  it 
pobsilile  that  it  was  the  foundation  of 
the  common  tale."  [From  the  "  Latin- 
si:hool  Register,"  and  now  accepted  as 
the  correct  version.] 

Boston  Children's-Aid  Society. — 
LiLoi"porated  1865.  Rescues  \agrant, 
destitute,  and  exposed  children  of 
tender  age  from  moral  ruin;  cares  for 
them  at  its  "  Htnue  f(jr  Boys  at  Bine 
Farm,"  West  Newton  ;  and  good 
homes  in  private  families  are  e\entn- 
ally  fcjund  for  them.  At  the  farm 
there  are  generally  about  30  boys,  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  I'hey  are 
taught  the  connnon-school  branches, 
farming,  printing,  etc.  Girls  are  placed 
in  private  homes  ;  and,  when  neces- 
sary, board  is  paid  for  them  from 
the  Shaw  Fund  for  Girls,  'fhere  is  a 
general  agent  of  the  societ)-,  widely 
known  as  "Uncle"  Rufus  R.  Cook, 
who  gives  bail  in  cily  couits  for  boys 
who  are  most  in  need,  and  who-  he 
thinks  will  be  nio^i  beiierued  by  the 
reformatory  inilu;.nces  ol  the  halm, 
or  can  be  imi)rovcd,  under  supervision^ 
in  their  own  homes.  He  has  an  assist- 
ant, IMiss  S.  P.  Burnham,  who  visits 
children  in  the  (ity  jail  daily,  loans 
them  books,  and  acipiaini^  herself 
with  their  history,  homes,  and  families. 
She  also  visits  c  hildren  at  their  homes, 
after  their  di.-^charge  from  jail.  Ajjpli- 
cati(jn  for  boys  i.^  to  be  made  to  the 
general  agent,  at  36  Woodbine  Street  ; 
and  for  girl.-^,  to  IVIiss  Lawrence,  care 
of  A.  .\.  Law  rc  nee,  P)oston.  \'^isltors 
at  the  Farm  are  always  welcome. 
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Boston  Children's  -  Friend  So- 
ciety.—  Established  1833;  incorpo- 
rated 1S34.  Provides  for  the  supijort 
of  indigent  children  wiio  are  eiihcr 
fully  surrendered  to  it,  or  received  as 
temporary  boarders.  Common-school 
branches  are  taught  them,  .antl  the 
girls  are  taught  to  sew.  Some  of  the 
children  are  adopted  ;  others  are  in- 
dentured, when  about  the  age  of  14, 
in  proper  families,  but  remain  under 
the  guarclianshi])  of  ilie  .society  until 
they  attain  iwajoriiy;  and  others  re- 
main in  the  institution  until  they  are 
18.  The  home  is  at  No.  .}8  Rutland 
Street,  and  provides  for  70  children. 
The  society  originated  in  the  ])ersonal 
labors  of  a  j\Irs.  Burns,  a  woman  of 
moderate  means,  who  for  a  long  time 
received,  in  her  own  modest  home  at 
the  North  End,  a  ninuber  uf  poor  chil- 
dren, and  cared  f(jr  them. 

Boston  (formerly  Banks)  Club.  — 
See  Political  Clul>s. 

Boston  Cooking  -  School.  —  See 
Cooking-School. 

Boston  College,  on  Plarrison  Ave- 
nue, next  adjoining  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  a  Catho- 
lic college,  and  was  founded  in  i860 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  is  conducted  by  them.  Jts  dedi- 
cation occurred  on  vSept.  17, 'i860.  In 
1863  it  was  incorporated  with  power 
"to  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usu:dly 
conferred  by  colleges  in  the  Common- 
wealth, cxcejit  meilical  degrees."  The 
value  of  its  buildings  and  grounds  is 
estimated  at  about  ,^joo,goo.  The 
college  course  is  long  an(i  thorough, 
and  classical  studies  occupy  a  promi- 
nent i)lace  in  it.  'I'he  corps  of  pro- 
fessors numbers  16,  and  there  .ire 
other  insiructors.  Tlie  )unnber  of 
students  of  late  years  has  averaged 
150,  arid  -jcadily  increases.  'I'hc  Rev. 
Robert  I'lillon,  S.J.,  was  long  its 
presideii..  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Con- 
nor, S.J.,  succeeded  him  in  1881,  wlicn 
Father  I  ilton  assumed  the  charge  of 
a  colle.'^in  Georgetown,  D.C.  The 


students  liave  several  societies.  The 
"  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion," under  the  i)atronage  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  is  intended  as  a 
means  to  incite  the  students  to  greater 
piety,  "and  especially  to  devotion  to 
the  Plessed  Virgin."  The  "  Sodality 
of  the  Holy  Angels  "  has  for  its  object 
the,  fostering  of  piety  among  the 
younger  students.  The  "Society  of 
St.  Cecilia"  supplies  the  music  at 
the  daily  mass,  and  gives  its  aid  when 
needed  at  celebrations,  either  of  the 
college  or  of  the  Cluirch  of  the  Ini- 
mactdale  Conception.  Tljcre  is  also  a 
debating  society,  and  the  "  iJusiun 
College  Battalion."  The  institution 
holds  a  leading  position  among  tliose 
of  its  class. 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 
—  No.  154  Tiemont  Street,  h.stab- 
lished  in  1867,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  .'successful  of  the  systematically 
conducted  and  thorough  schools  of  the 
country.  The  director  is  Julius  Eich- 
berg,  one  cjf  the  highest  rank. of  mu- 
sicians, who,  before  he  came  to  this 
coimtry,  Wvis  a  puj)il  of  Rietz,  and 
afterward  a  prc^fessor  of  violin-playing 
in  the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva;  and 
during  his  long  residence  in  Boston  has 
held  a  foremost  position  as  a  violinist, 
a  teacher,  and  a  composer.  For  seven 
}'ears  he  was  director  of  nurMC  in  the 
iJo.-ton  iMu.^cuni;  and  since  1S67  lie 
has  been  superiittendent  of  music  in 
(he  l)Oslon  I'ublic  Schools,  a-  po.-^ilion 
cnated  fiH'  him.  While-  ;ii  ihc  Mn 
seum  he  became  l;ir)\Mi  a.  ilu  lii-.t 
composer  in  Aineiica  of  l•,n^di^ll 
operas;  l)is  "  Duclcu-  of  Ahanlaia," 
C(;rni)(jsed  in  !86->,  was  the  ino.-jt  pi;pu- 
lar  of  his  several  compositi(jns  ui  this 
class,  'i'he  teaching  of  the  conser- 
vat(jry  is  by  classes,  which  are  never 
allowed  to  be  large  in  number.  Iii- 
sliiiction  is  given  in  all  the  practical 
and  llieoietiial  Im.uu'Iics  u(  innsic,  but 
the  most  noteworthy  woik  is  that  chnic 
in  the  teaching  of  the  violin.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  F.lson, 
in  his  elabor.ite  aiticle  oii  "  Musical 
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Boston,"  published  in  the  summer  of 
18S2  in  "  Music  and  the  Drama,"  that 
Mr.  Eichberg  has  formed  more  artists 
than  any  violinist  in  the  country,  and 
that  many  of  his  pupils  aie  among  the 
best  of  Amei  ica's  concert  and  orches- 
tral performers.  The  violin  school  of 
the  conservatory  is  large;  and  among 
the  pupils  are  many  ladies  and  young 
girls,  who  arc  coming  to  study  the 
violin  as  an  accomplishment  aIniObt 
as  necessary  to  a  "irnishcd"  musical 
education  as  the  piano.  Chamber- 
concerts  are  at  intervals  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  the  [jupils  of  the  con- 
servatory. 

Boston  Deaf-Muto  Society.  —  Es- 
tablished in  1S77.  (Jives  pecuniary 
relief  to  the  deserving  and  needy  deaf- 
mutes  ;  though  its  primary  objects  arc 
to  furnish  religious  instruction,  and 
promote  the  s^jcial  and  intellectual 
mtercsts  of  these  unfortunates.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  l^oyUton  llall. 

Boston  Disijensary.  —  See  Dispen- 
saries. 

Beaton  Fatherles.s  and  Widows* 
Society.  —  Assists  jjoor  widows  and 
fatherless  children,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. The  character  of  each  recipient 
is  investigated  with  patient  care,  and 
monthly  visits  are  made.  The  relief 
is  distributed  by  a  board  of  twelve 
ladies.  The  beneficiaries  arc  mostly 
those  who  shrink  from  publicity;  and 
to  hell)  class,  especially  persons 

who  have  been  removed  from  com- 
petence to  poverty,  the  society  was 
organized.  About  $io,ooo  are  dis- 
tributed annually  to  about  400  persons. 
The  ohkc  of  the  treasurer,  diaries  J 
Na/.ro,  is  at  54  Kilby  Street;  and  the 
address  of  the  secretary.  Miss  Cornelia 
L.  Warren,  i^  67  Mount- Vernon  Street. 

Boston  Fi;inale  Ahylum. —  I'^slab- 
lished  1800;  ini.or[)(;rated  1803.  Re- 
ceives destitme  girls  between  three  and 
ten,  jneferen  :  being  given  to  or|»han-., 
though  olhei  ,  l  e  si^nctimes  adniilted  ; 
teaches  thcnj  .  1. mnxju-schotjl  branehes, 
sewing,  and    .1  nicotic  service;  jilaces 


them  in  families  by  indenture  until  18, 
a  few  being  always  retained  during 
their  minority  to  serve  in  the  asylum. 
Eull  burjeuder  of  a  child  is  retiuired 
on  admission;  but  a  child  may  be  re- 
turned, or  otherwise  provided  for, 
within  three  months,  if  discovered  to 
be  an  improj)er  subject.  No  child 
under  12  jjlaced  out,  except  by  adoj)- 
tion,  when  consent  of  the  guardian 
mubt  be  olitained.  The  asylum  is  at 
No.  1008  Washington  Street.  Public 
admitted  Thursdays.  [Sec  Asylums 
and  I/of/u's.'] 

Boston  Flower  and  Fruit  Mis- 
sions.—  Sec  Elower  and  Eruit  Mis- 
sions. 

Boston  Highhxnds. —  See  Roxbury 
District. 

Boston  Industrial  Temporary 
Home.  —  Established  1874;  incorpo- 
rated 1877.  Affords  teniporary  lodg- 
ing, and  furnishes  food,  to  worthy  and 
destitute  jKMSons  of  both  sexes,  who 
;irc  willing  to  worlc,  and  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  institution.  Kindling- 
wood  is  prei)ared,  sold,  and  delivered  ; 
coal  sold  ])y  the  basket  or  ton;  laun- 
dry-work, machine-stitching,  ancl  plain 
sewing  done;  male  and  female  help 
furnished  for  work  outside  the  Home 
by  the  flay  or  hour,  and  jjermancnt 
situations  sometimes  filled,  lilntertain- 
ments  are  furnished  for  the  inmates; 
and  they  are  encoura-icd  to  habits  of 
indu-,lry,  frugality,  and  temp<  ra'ncx'. 
'I'ickets  sold  to  the  i^id^lic,  8  for  St. 00, 
to  i)e  given  to  those  soliciting  alms  ; 
eath  entitles  the  bearer  to  meals  and 
IcKlgings  in  payment  for  work.  The 
Home  is  at  No.  17  Davis  Street,  C(;rncr 
of  ilarrison  Avenue.  yVbout  20,000 
jjersons  are  anniiall\'  hel|)ed,  .it  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  I'i^SjOOO. 

Boston  Liibrary    (The),  — No.  18 

r<o)l>t<jn  ri  iee,  111  the  looms  of  the 
Roston  Eibiary  Soeiely.  This  i^  a 
l)ro])iietary  librai'y,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  city,  and  now  numbers  25,000 
volumes.  It  was  incorporated  as  early 
as  I7c>|.    The  society  owns  j^roiJerty 
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valued  at  $33,812.75  ;  of  which  1,500 
is  in  real  estate,  and  the  remainder 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  number  ol 
shareholders  in  the  society  was,  in  18S2, 
107.  The  library  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  of  practical  service  to  thuse 
who  enjoy  its  use.  The  ofli-cers  of 
the  society  for  1S82-S3  are  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  president:  L).  \V.  Salisljury, 
treasurer;  Lemuel  Shaw,  secretary; 
Messrs.  Amory,  Henry  G.  Denny, 
Dwight  Foster,  Charles  D.  llonians, 
Henry  P.  Kidder,  Francis  Minot,  Fran- 
cis 11.  Peabody,  Oliver  W.  Peabody, 
George  O.  Shattuck,  and  H.  W.  Wil- 
liams, trustees. 

Boston  Light  stands  at  the  en- 
trance ol  Boston  riarbor,  on  the  Little 
Brewster  Lsland,  so  nan^ccl  after  the 
family  of  William  Brewster,  the  ruling 
elder  of  the  First  Church  of  New 
Pl)-mouth.  It  is  a  seccjnd-cl.'iss  revolv- 
ing w  hite  light,  visible  16  uiilch  at  sea. 
The  light  was  first  established  in  17  15, 
improved  from  time  to  lime,  and  in 
1776  was  destroyed  by  the  Jiritish  ships 
as  they  passed  out  of  the-  haibor  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  town.  The  pres- 
ent lighthouse  was  erected  in  17S3.  It 
is  of  stone,  and  is  98  feet  aliove  the  sea- 
level.  It  has  since  been  se\''eral  times 
enlarged  and  refitted,  'flie  tower  can 
be  seen  a  great  distance  even  by  day. 
A  heavy  fog-horn  is  also  i)laced  here 
to  warn  aj^in-oaching  vessels  in  the 
foggy  weather  whicli  oflen  prevails. 
[See  Harbor^  llic  Boston. \ 

Boston  Lying-in  Ilo.spitul.  —  .See 
Lying-in  Hospital,  llustoM. 

Boston  Marine  Society.  —  Estab- 
lished in  1742;  incorijorated  1754. 
For  the  beneht  of  j^resent  or  past  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  and  their  families.  Re- 
lieves unfortunate  and  aged  members 
of  at  le;i^t  two  years'  standing;  and,  on 
the  deciM:e  of  a  member,  his  widow 
(so  long  as"  she  remains  so),  his  minor 
children,  antl,  in  extreme  cases,  oldci 
children.  Should  a  member  die  within 
two  year  .  alter  joining,  leaving  a  desti- 
tute wid  >\!  or  children,  whatever  nu>n- 


eys  he  has  paid  in  may  be  rernitteel  to 
them,  and  they  have  no  furtiier  claim 
on  the  society.  Funeral  e.\j)enses  of 
a  member;  to  the  amount  of  $50,  are 
paid  when  needed,  and  trustees  grant 
relief  not  exceeding  ^^50  in  any  one 
case.  Entrance-fee,  $25;  annual  as- 
sessmerit,  life-meinbers,   *^io  to 

$25,  according  to  age.  Olfice,  No.  13 
Merchants'  Exchange. 

Boston  Mufionic  Mutual  Benetit 
Association.  —  Incorporated  1879. 
Gi\es  as  many  dollars  as  there  are 
mend)ers  'to  tlie  family  of  .1  deceased 
mem[)er,  or  to  a  i)erbon  specially 
assigned  by  him.  A Llmission-fee  for 
master-mason  un^ler  50,  in  good  stand- 
ing and  health,  ^'^3  or  more,  according 
to  age.  Each  meniber  assessed  ^i.io 
whenever  a  death  occm's.  He;id(|uar- 
ters,  room  No;  30.  Masonie  Tenii)le, 
corner  Tremont  and  ]io)lston  Streets. 

Boston  Massacre. —  See  Massacre, 
The  Boston. 

Boston  Memorial  Association 
(The),  comprising  in  its  member^.liip 
many  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Bost(jn, 
wns  orgaiuzed  to  supply  the  want  of 
any  corporate  body  to  which  bequests 
and  legacies  for  the  improvement  and 
beautif)'ing  of  the  city  might  be  left  in 
trust,  aiul  for  perpetuating  in  sulj^tan- 
tial  and  endui  iiig  form  tlie  nienun  ials 
of  tlisl inguislied  citi/.ens.  Its  olijec  t, 
as  stated  ui  the  articles  of  inC()riK)ra- 
tion,  is  "the  oniaiiu;ii!alioii  dI  the  city 
of  I'.o-lon,  the  caie  ol  it-,  iiiv  iikm  lab-, 
the  pieservation  and  iinpM/\e)ui  i:l  ol 
it.-,  public  gromids,  and  the  election 
W(;rks  (jf  ai't  within  the  limits  ol  the 
city."  The  piojeeted  statue  of  Tlieo- 
dene  l-'arker  |see  Stat  id's  aiul  Muiui- 
iitcnts\  is  an  illustration  ol  the  purposes 
to  which  its  energies  are  to  be  devested. 
A  sum  for  this  jMu  pose  was  left  in  trust 
to  ll»e  association  by  the  late  cx-Ahh  r- 
man  Nasli  ;  to  which,  from  tim^'  n; 
lime,  (Aher  sum.>  .ire  to  be  added  lill 
the  aggregate  ieat:hes  a  sullieieni 
amoiml,  when  the  monument  will  be 
erected.    The  membership,  exelusi\e 
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of  life-members,  is  limited  to  150;  and 
a  membership-fee  of  $5,  with  annual 
dues  of  $5  after  the  first  year,  are  the 
terms  ;  while  $c^o  is  the  fee  for  a  life- 
member.  The  first  president,  chosen 
Jan.  19,  1880,  was  Alexander  11,  Rice, 
ex-governor  of  the  ConnnonwCcdth ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  1SS2  by 
Martin  P.  Kennard,  United-States  sub- 
treasurer  in  this  city  [see  Fost-o^ice 
and  Snb-Trt:as!try\.  The  ollicers  of 
the  organization  last  chosen,  in  No- 
vember, 18S2,  are :  ])rcsident,  Vl.  P. 
Keiinard ;  vice-presidents,  Samuel  A. 
Green,  then  mayor  of  Boston,  ex- 
James  L.  Little,  Francis  Jaqucs, 
Charles  U.  Cutting,  and  Charles  G. 
Wood;  treasurer,  Henry  II.  Edcs ; 
secretary,  E.  D.  Barbour ;  trustees, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Alexander  If. 
Rice,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  Samuel  C. 
Cobb;  and  William  Gaston,  —  all  cx- 
niayors  of  Boston;  executive  com- 
mittee, the  president  and  treasurer 
ex-officio,  Samviel  A.  Green,  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow,  Charles  W.  Slack,  E.  IL 
Clement,  \V.  S.  Appleton,  Prentiss 
Cummings,  and  Thomas  C.  Amory. 

Boston  Methodist  Book  Depo.si- 
tory.  —  Sec  Methodist  liook  Deijosi- 
tory  (The  Boston). 

Boston  Methodist  Social  Union. 
—  See  Methodist  Social  Union  (The 
Boston). 

Boston  Missionary  and  Church- 
Extension  Society,  etc.  —  Scl-  Mi.-5- 
sionary  and  C'hurcli-iOxten.^ion  Society 
of  the  MethodisL-Eiiiscopcd  (Jhurch 
(The  Boston). 

Boston  Museum. —  On  Treniont 
Street,  between  Court  and  School 
Streets.  This  is  the  oldest  of  t he- 
existing  theatre.-,  in  tiie  city,  its  hist(jry 
dating  back  to  1841.  The  original 
Museum  occii|)ied  the  spot,  a  little  to 
the  south  .the  present  building, 
wherethe  IT  rdcultural  Building  now 
stands,  and  ., as  opened  in  June,  iSji. 
It  was  first  ci  led  "The  Boston  Mu- 
seum and  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts;  "  and 
the  perform  i  i  ICS,  whicli  were  subm  - 


dinate  to  the  exhibition  of  curiosities 
and  paintings,  consisted  of  light  musi- 
cal entertainments.  In  the  old  building 
the  celebrated  Boston  contralto,  the  late 
Adelaide  Phillips,  became  iirst, known 
to  the  stage  in  juvenile  parts,  and  as 
a  diuiseiisc  ;  and  here  the  frst  regular 
dramatic  company  was  established  in 
1843.  The  success. of  the  nndcrtaking 
was  so  decided,  that  the  present  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  million.  The 
opening  performance  here  was  given  on 
Nov.  2  of  that  year.  William  Warren, 
the  famous  veteran  comedian,  became 
connected  with  the  JMuseum  in  1847, 
and  made  his  lirst  acquaintance  \\ith 
the  Boston  public  —  which  has  so  long 
regarded  him  with  pride  and  affection 
as  its  chief  favorite  —  on  the  23d  of 
August  that  year,  as  Billy  Lackaduy  in 
''  Sweethearts  and  Wives."  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Vincent,  who  has  long  been  an  es- 
tablished favorite  in  Boston,  and  has 
achieved  a  long  list  of  successes  in 
leading  old-women's  parts  in  the  high- 
est comedy,  made  her  first  ajipearance 
May  10,  1852,  and  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  stock-company.  Miss 
Annie  Clarke,  now  the  leading  lady, 
whose  reputation  is.  so  lirmly  fixed 
with  Boston  audiences,  began  her 
career  on  this  stage  in  1861  ;  and 
Charles  Barron,  the  present  leading 
man,  iirst  became  a  member  of  the 
company  in  1868.  'fhe  first  stage- 
manager  was  \\ .  II.  Smith.  After  16 
years'  service  he  was  siu.  c  ecdi. d  by  E. 
1''.  Keacli  as  general  manager,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  the  leadinj.' 
man  of  the  company.  Mr.  Keach 
managed  from  1859  until  his  death, 
Jan.  31,  1864;  when  the  S(jle  manage- 
ment was  as.suined  by  R.  M.  h'ield, 
who  has  since  conducted  the  theatre 
with  signal  .success  and  exceptional 
ability.  The  Museum  is  owned  by 
Moses  Kimball,  who  established  it  in 
1841.  It  is  a  four-story  building,  pre- 
senting a  handsome  granite  front,  or- 
namented with  thiee  rows  of  large 
gas-jets  with  heavy  globes,  which  when 
lighted  at  night   admirably  advertise 
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the  playhouse.  It  covers  20,000  square 
feet  of  land,  extending  from  TrenKjnt 
Street  through  to  Court  Square,  upon 
which  there  is  an  exit.  The  auditori- 
um iias  been  reconstructed  four  times, 
—  in  1868,  1872,  1876,  and  1880.  'IMie 
last  was  a  most  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion, the  interior  having  been  j^racti- 
cally  rebuilt.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  elegant  theatres  in  the  city  in  ap- 
pearance, decoration,  and  furnishings. 
Kver)-  modern  iniprovement  which  has 
proved  efficient  and  advantageous  has 
been  introduced,  and  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  has  Ijeen  adopted. 
The  latter  is  peculiar  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Fresh  air  is  admitted  through  3 
inlets,  each  3  feet  square,  into  the  lloor 
of  the  auditorium,  where  it  is  cooled 
in  sunniier  by  passing  over  ico,  and 
warmed  in  winter  by  passing  over 
steam  -  radiators.  'I'hence  it  jxisses 
through  many  minute  oritices,  so  as  to 
preveiii  any  perceptible  currents  of 
air  being  felt  by  the  audience.  The 
vitiated  air  is  removed  from  the  btiild- 
ing  by  means  of  an  exhaust-fan,  oper- 
ated by  a  powerful  gas-engine,  tlirough 
16  galvanized- iron  pipes,  2  feet  in 
diameter,  8  of  them  leading  from 
under  the  l)alconies,  and  8"  frc^m  the 
colonnade  under  the  main  ceiling  (jf 
the  auditorium.  The  ceiling  over  the 
second  Ixdcony  also  has  5  ventilating 
registers,  each  3  feet  in  diameter; 
and  there  is  a  ventilating  dome  over 
the  second-balcony  staircase,  8  feet  in 
diameter.  'I'he  veirtilating  ai)p:uatus 
is  designed  to  su[jply  50,000  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  pei  minute  to  the 
1,500  persons  w'liom  the  auditorium 
seats;  the  whole  system  making  a 
complete  change  in  the  air  oi  the 
house  exery  four  minutes,  liy  the 
latest  arrangement  of  the  house,  there 
are  orchestra  and  i)roscenium  chairs, 
a  parqi,(  t  cirele,  a  di^uble  b.dcony, 
and  six  ,.ri.vate  boxes.  Tiie  stage  is 
ample;  'irl  the  conveniences  behind 
the  scene  s,  including  the  actors'  and 
actresse;,'  dressing-rooms,  are  com- 
plete. T  I  -•  theatre  ib  built  with  great 
care;  aij   ihee.xiis  and  enlranLC-j  aie 


spacious  and  convenient,  so  that  the 
safety  of  the  audiences  is  assured  as 
well  as  their  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
All  the  partitions  are  lire-proof;  a 
heavy  iron  fire-proof  cmtain  separates 
the  stage  from  the  auditorium;  and 
the  entire  [)rosceiiiuni-wall  is  built  ol 
lire-proof  blocks.  The  linish  of  the 
interior  is  elegant  and  tasteful;  and 
the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  and  of 
the  curtain-opening  and  jjrosceniiun- 
aich  is  especLilly  noticeable  for  its 
design  and  executioii.  This  work  is 
by  a  Bostiju  artist,  I.  ( langengigl. 
I''or  years  the  Museum  i)roper,  with  its 
curiosities,  was  the  leading  attraction, 
and  the  theatre  was  called  tlie  "  leclurc- 
room ; "  ami  long  after  its  estal)li^l^ 
ment  and  recognition  as  one  of  the 
leading  playhouses  of  the  city,  it  \\  as 
patronized  by  ni;iny  ))eople  who  weie 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  theatres 
or  theatrical  performances  generally. 
The  noble  hall  through  wliich  the  vis- 
itor now  entering  by  the  sorithern  en- 
trance, neare^,t  to  School  Street,  passes 
on  his  way  to  the  auditorium,  was  long 
known  as  the  "Grand  llall  (;f  Cabi- 
nets;" and  its  statuary,  paintings, 
and  glass  cases  of  curiosities  from  all 
parts  of  the  \vorld,  used  to  be  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  throngs  of 
sight-seers.  In  the  highest  gallery 
was  the  famous  collection  of  wa.\ 
figures,  single  and  in  groups,  which 
used  to  strike  terror  to  tlic  hearts  of 
the  younger  spectators,  and  lealis- 
lic  lo  the  highest  (le;.'ref.  hiw  )(;us 
the  "  h'eejee  .Mermaid,"  .illud' d  toby 
1'.  T.  Darnum  iii  his  Aulobingrai)hy, 
was  here  exhibited,  and  thousands  of 
other  curious  things.  The  eolleclit)n 
of  |)aintii)gs,  which  is  still  maintained, 
witli  many  of  the  most  valuable  curi- 
osities, includc's  Sully's  "  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware,"  and  portiails 
by  Co|dey,  Sluart,  West,  and  other 
jjainters  of  earlier  days.  A  notewoiihy 
theatrical  event  was  the  celebration  ai 
the  J>ost()n  Museum  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
2S,  1882,  of  the  70(h  vear  of  Mr.  War- 
ren, I  he  vt'leran  comedian,  and  the  50th 
auniveibaiy  ol"  his  enlraiue  tipon  tlic 
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Stage.  There  were  Uvo  perlormances, 
one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  oilier  in 
the  evening,  attended  by  the  finest  of 
Bobton  audiences.  A  feature  of  the 
event  was  the  public  exhibitifjn  of  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Warren  by  Frederick 
P.  Vinton,  ordered  by  a  number  of 
the  admirers  of  the  actor,  to  be  ulti- 
mately placed  in  the  Museum  of  I'  ine 
Arts.  Mr.  Warren  also  received  many 
gifts,  and  a  "loving  cup"  from  several 
of  his  professional  friends.  [See 
Dra)na  in  Boston.] 

Boston  Natural  Hiatory  Society. 

—  See  Natural  liisioiy  Sc^iety. 

Boston  North-End  Diet  Kitchen. 

—  Established  187. j.  (jives  lunnish- 
ing  food  daily  lo  applicants  bringing 
orders  from  dispensary  phy.sicians,  and 
sells  diets  at  cost  to  those  able  to  pur- 
chase them.  From  40,000  to  50,000 
diets  given  out  annually.  Operati(jns 
limited  to  the  district  bounded  by  the 
water.  Central  Wharf,  Milk,  Wash- 
ington, Winter,  Trenujul,  l)oylston, 
and  Arlington  Streets,  Conunonw  ealth 
Avenue,  and  I'arker  Street;  including 
the  North  and  West  End.  Rooms  at 
No.  34  Lynde  Street.  Ojien  daily 
from  II  to  I.    [See  Diet  Kitcluir.\ 

Boston  North-End  Mi.s.sion. — 
Established  1H65  ;  incorpcnated  1870. 
Gives  relief  of  all  kinds  to  the  worthy 
poor.  C(juducts  an  industrial  school 
for  women,  teaching  sewing,  ami  selling 
garments  made  to  the  pupils  for  five 
or  ten  cents  each,  or  for  lujusework  in 
the  mission  ;  a  girls'  indu.ilrial  school, 
also  teaching  sewing  ;  a  nursery  and 
kindergarten  school  for  children  (jf 
hard-worki'ig  women,  receiving  chil- 
dren for  the  day  or  i)ermanently,  the 
mothers,  unless  out  (;f  work  or  ill,  pay- 
ing a  small  b(>ard  f(jr  them  ;  a  reading- 
rofjm  for  uiieiii:)loycd  men,  open  d.iily  ; 
and  the  Mou  .l-IIo])c  home  fc^r  fallen 
women,  and  s  nnmer  home  for  chil- 
dren, on  l!o  nue  Street,  l/(jre.-.l  ilills, 
where  launri,  y  work,  .-^ewing,  garden- 
ing, and  d(jn  e^tic  service  are  taught. 
'I"he  heacUpi  . i  iers  of  the  Missi(m  are 
at  No.  201  N  j:  ill  Street. 


Boston  Pier  is  the  name  formerly 
given  at  times  to  J^ong  Wharf.  It  was 
thus  described  in  17  19  by  Daniel  Neal  ; 
"  At  the  bottom  of  the  I3:iy  is  a  noble 
Pier,  1800  oj-  2000  feet  long  with  a. 
Row  of  Warehouses  on  the  North  side 
for  the  U->e  of  uiercliants..  The  pier 
runs  so  far  into  the  Jiay  that  Ships  of 
the  greatest  Burthen  may  unload  with- 
(jut  the  Help  of  Boats  or  Ligliters. 
L'rtjm  the  Head  of  the  Pier  you  go  up 
the  chief  street  of  l-lie  'I'own,  at  the 
u])i)er  end  of  which  is  the  Town  House 
or  Ivxcliange  [the;  pre.^(;nt  ( )1(1  State 
lIiMi^e)  a  line  piece  of  Jiuilding  con- 
taining beside  the  Walk  for  the  Mer- 
chants, the  Council  Chamber,  the 
House  of  Connnons,  and  anijther 
s|jacious  Room  for  the  Sessions  of  tlic 
Ccnnt  of  Justice."  This  description 
of  the  pier  held  good  until  a  large  part 
of  the  dock  was  filled  over  25  jears 
ago,  and  the  present  State-street  l';lock 
of  granite  buildings  was  built  in  the 
place  where  sln'ps  foimerlylay.  [See 
Wharves.] 

Boston  Pilots'  Relief  Association. 

—  No.  41  Eewis  Wharf.  Incorporated 
in  1866,  to  help  destitute  members  and 
their  families.  The  members  are  act- 
ing pilots  of  this  port.  The  admission- 
fee  is  ^25,  atid  there  is  a  (juarlerly 
assessment  t)f  $1.  Hell)  extended 
at  the  discretion  of  a  connriittee  of 
relief ;  and  a  contlition  is,  that  the  re- 
cipient must  be  temjjcrate. 

Boston  Police  Relief  AaHOCiation. 

—  Hea(l(|  u:irters,  (jharily  Building, 
C^haidon  Street.  JOsiablislied  in  1871,. 
and  inc(jri){jrated  in  1876.  J)uring 
sickne-s  of  a  niembci,  5'  a  day  is  paid 
for  not  (jver  [80  cmsecuti ve  days  ; 
^1,000  on  the  death  of  a  member  (|)ro- 
vided  he  li.is  been  connected  with  llie 
association  and  the  fore  e  at  least  hvc  . 
years,  mdess  he  has  be<Mi  retired  after 
slighter  serviic  in  cunS'  cpiciK c  ol  in- 
juries recei'.'ed  dm  ing  the  (lis(  haij;^'  of 
duty),  to  .such  p(/rsi;n  or  persons  as 
lie  designates  previous  to  his  (U  ath, 
and  Jr.100  t(j  a  member  on  the  death  of 
his  wile.    I'(;licc  oIIk  v\  ■;  of  good  nun  al 
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character,  and  able  to  do  active  police- 
duty,  are  eligible  to  memberbhip.  The 
admission-fee  is  ^^lo,  and  there  is  a 
semi-annual  assessment  of  $3.  A 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  an  annual 
police-ball.  There  are  visiti.ng  com- 
mittees of  three  for  each  station,  and 
the  work  of  relief  is  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. About  150  are  aided  an- 
nually.   [See  Police-Service.'] 

Boston  Port  and  Seanien's-Aid 
Society. —  Headquarters,  Mariners' 
I  louse.  No.  1 1  North  Square.  Incor- 
porated in  1S67.  It  aims  to  inijirove  ihe 
general  condition  of  seamen  and  their 
families,  aid  the  deserving  poor  among 
them,  promote  the  education  of  the 
children  of  sailors,  and  relieve  the  sick 
and  disabled.  It  also  heli)s  needy 
sailors,  giving  them  board  and  cloth- 
ing, assists  theni  to  voyages,  and  main- 
tains the  Mariners'  House  as  a  free 
home  to  the  shipwrecked  and  dis- 
tressed [see  Mariners'  Hoiise'\  ;  a  sail- 
ors' coffee  and  free  reading  rooms  in 
Cockerel  Hall,  No.  2S7  Hanover 
Street;  and  the  Bethel  Chapel,  op- 
I)osite  the  Mariners'  Ihnise.  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  K.  I.othrop  is  president  of  the 
society. 

Boston  Port-Bill.  —  See  Port-Bill. 

Boston  Post-Office  Mutual  Relief 
Association.  —  Headc[uartcrs,  Post- 
office,  Incorporated  in  1878.  Aids 
members  in  case  of  sickness,  accident, 
or  other  temporary  disability  neces- 
sitating absence  from  duty  beyond  30 
days,  by  paying  each  one  so  afflicted 
per  week,  not  exceeding  ten  weeks 
in  any  one  sickness,  etc.,  and  20 
weeks  in  any  one  year.  A  deatli- 
benefit  of  $2  from  each  member  is  ])aid 
to  the  lieirs  of  a  deceased  member. 
Employees  of  the  Posi-oHice  only  are 
eligible  ic,  membership.  'J"he  admis- 
sion-fee i.  $1  ;  assessments  25c.  per 
month,  arci  ^2  at  the  death  of  any 
member.  i\  committee  of  visitation 
investiga'.  s  cases  f(;r  n;!iLl. 

Boston  Provident  Association. 
—  Centr;     otfice.   Charity  lluilding, 


Chardon  Street.  Established  in  1851; 
incorporated  in  1854.  Extends  tem- 
porary aid  of  various  kinds  to  the  de- 
serving poor  all  over  the  city  proper, 
and  South  and  East  ]>oston,  through 
a  general  agent  and  sectional  visitors. 
It  also  performs  some  such  work  as  is 
undertaken  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties [see  Associated  Charides],  in  seek- 
ing to  direct  the  unfortunate  and  de- 
pendent directly  to  the  societies  and 
charitable  organizations,  to  meet  spe- 
cial wants,  and  afford  specific  relief. 
Orders  for  food,  fuel,  shoes,  clothing, 
bedding,  and  furniture  are  given  at  the 
general  ofllce,  at  the  Charity  Building, 
to  those  who  are  found  or  believed 
to  be  deserving,  ^nd  in  actual  need; 
orders  for  such  goods  are  also  given 
by  the  sectional  visitors  at  the  homes 
of  the  ]Joor;  rent  is  paid  when  pay- 
ment is  necessary  to  save  a  family 
from  being  ejected,  transportation  is 
sometimes  paid  by  the  general  agent; 
laborers  are  furnished  with  employ- 
ment at  the  Provident  Wood-yard 
on  Broadway-extension  Bridge,  South 
Boston,  from  which  the  wood  prepared 
for  kindlings  •  and  firewood  is  sold; 
sevying  is  given  to  women,  in  special 
cases  designated  by  private  individ- 
uals who  furnish  the  money,  and  the 
clothing  made  by  them  is  distributed 
through  the  association.  The  associ- 
ation gives  seasonable  advice;  seeks 
to  promote  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  poor,  to  siipjness  strc  et-bi  ^gai  v, 
and  to  give  e\ery  assist;inc(;  to  ihcse 
who  liy  to  help  themscKes.  It  aids 
abinii  5,000  families  annually,  expend- 
ing about  $20,000,  Charles  R.  Cod- 
man  is  president  of  the  society,  and 
lulward  I'Vothin;.:ham  is  general  agent. 
An  anniKil  iiayinent  of  $1  or  lunre 
constitutes  membership. 

Boston  Public  Latin  School. — • 
See  I.alin  Si  hool 

Boston  Public  Latin  School  for 
Girls. —  See  I.alin  .Sclu)(d  for  Cirls. 

Boston     Public     Schools.  —  See 

Public  Schools. 
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\     BOSTON,  REVERE  BEACH,  AND  LYNN 

\ 

Boston,  Revero-Beach,  and  Lynn 
^     Railroad.  —  This  is  a  breezy  lit  ilc  road, 
i    narrow-gauge,  rinining  from  East  lios- 
!     ton  to  Lynn,  along  the  crest  of  J\evere 
'     Beach.    It  is  connected  with  the  city 
proper  by  a  ferry  starling  from  Atlan- 
!■    '  tic  Avenue  at  the  foot  of  High  Street. 
The  magnilicent  beach,  more  famil- 
iarly known  to  old  citizens  as  Chelsea 
P:     Beach,  is  dotted  at  short  intervals  with 
I     hotels,  several  of  which  have  gained 
i,,     such  reputauon,  tliat,  during  the  suni- 
mer  season,  thousands  are  attracted  to 
*     them  daily.    The  chief  of  tl)o:;e  are  at 
the  "Point  of  I'ines,"  and  aie.tjf  niod- 
i'     ern  build,  calculated  to  aftord  enter- 
tainment for  guests  in  great  numbers, 
\     on  the  scale  of  the  great  summer- 
■     resort  for  transient  excursioni.-^ts  at 
I     Nantasket  Beach.    Trains  run  liou.ly 
!     on  the  Revere-beach  r(jad;  and  the 
cars  arc  attractive  and  coinftjrtable, 
\     especially  the  summer  so-called  "ol> 
servation  cars."    The  three-feet  gauge 
is  admirably  adapted  for  ihe  purposes 
of  the  roacl.    The  Boston,  Winthrop, 
•'      and  Point-Shirley  road  connects  with 
the  main  line  at  Winthrop  Junction, 
;      and  runs  thence  to  the  watering-i)lace 
I      of  Ocean  Spray,  in  the  town  of  Win- 
throp. 

Boston  Scientific  Society.  —  See 
Scientific  .Society,  'i'he  Boston. 

Boston  Seamen's-Friend  Society, 
;      No.    187   Atlantic  Avenue,  opposite 
]      T  Wharf.    Incorporated  in  1829.  A 
i      missionary  association.    It  furnislies 
a  chapel  and  reading-room  for  sailors, 
and  emphjys  a  chaj)lain,  S.  S.  Nicker- 
r       son,  and  an  assistant-chaplain,  C;.  W. 
Woods.    The  reading-ro(jm  is  made 
cheerful  with  plants  and  birds,  and  is 
:      daily  visited  by  seamen  and  lungshore- 
uKMi.    The  chapel  is  called  the  /Vllan- 
tic  J5ethel,  and  from  its  windows  the 
incoming  Uixi  outgoing  ships  are  seen. 
Religious  services  arc  licld  in  the  Bethel 
J       every  Simday  forenoon  and  evening. 
On  .Sunda/  aflernocjns  tlic  l)0^^on  Re- 
form-Club l.olds  temperance  meetings, 
and   on    'I  narsday   evenings   siniii  ir 
meetings     r  ■   l\eld    by  the  I'lanklin 
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Snow  Christian  Prohiljitory  Union, 
livery  weekday  a  nooii  [)rayer-meeting 
is  also  held  in  the  Jielhel,  which  is  at- 
tended by  merchants  and  marketmen 
of  the  neighborliood  as  well  as  seamen. 

Boston  Sewing-Circle,  Charity 
liuiiding,  Chardon  Sircet.  Incorpo- 
rated 1S61.  An  association  to  furnish 
cut-out  garments  to  private  individuals 
and  societies,  Ijv  whom  they  are  given 
to  the  pcjor  women  in  their  neighbor- 
luxxls  and  districts'lo  make,  the  ladies 
themselves  paying  for  the  sewing.  The 
clothing  is  distributed  among  the  ladies 
who  cut  for  the  circle.  A-b(jut  10,000 
garments  are  cut  out  and  distributed 
annually. 

Boston  Society  of  Decorative  Art. 
—  See  Decorative  Art,  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of. 

Boston  Stone.  —  Going  out  of  Han- 
over Street  into  Marshall  Street,  one 
may  observe  near  tiic  ground,  a  round 
stone  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  em- 
betkled  in  the  wall,  and  on  the  stone 
which  supports  it,  the  inscription, 
"Boston  Stone,  1737."  This  curious 
ol)ject,  now  an  old  landmark,  was 
originally  a  painl-mill,  and  was  im- 
portetl  from  fuigland  in  1700.  It  is 
liollow,  and  of  ccjuica!  f(jrm.  I"or  some 
time  after  more  modern  machines  had 
superseded  it  as  a  ]jaint-mill,  the  stone 
was  used  as  a  starting-])oint  f(jr  sur- 
veyors. U  was  named,  jjrobably,  for 
the  famous  "  London  .Stone." 

Bo«ton  Tea-Party.  —  Sec  " 'I'ea- 
P.uty." 

Boh  ton  Theatre,  AVashinglon, 
near  West  Street.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  theatres  in  the  coun- 
try. Unlike  great  theatres  abroad,  it 
has  no  showy  exterior,  being  l)uried 
fr(jm  sight  Ix-hind  the  shops  on  the 
street,  and  approached  by  a  long, 
broad  passage-way  from  llic  Wash- 
ingt(;n-street  opening.  Within,  it  is 
in  evcjy  respec  t  imposing  and  beauti- 
ful. 'I'lie  lobbies  arc  spacious,  the 
staircases  broad  and  elegant,  and  every 
(.■(invcnience  fm    the  crunfori   of  the 
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audience  is  abundantly  supplied.  The 
auditorium  is  vast  and  well  j^roiior- 
tioned,  seating  3,000  persons;  and 
the  stage  is  very  large,  and  fitted  with 
all  the  modern  improvements,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  present  plays  on  the  lincst 
scale  when  desired.  The  auditorium 
is  about  90  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
54  ieet  in  heiglit.  Theie  are  tluee 
large  balconies,  known  re>i)ccti\ ely  as 
the  dress-circle,  the  i.unily-cirele,  antl 
the  gallery;  and  jjrosceiiium-boxes  on 
either  side  of  the  stage.  'I'he  stage  is 
67  feet  deep  from  the  curtain,  and 
from  the  extreme  front,  or  the  foot- 
lights, is  85  feet.  The  curtain-oi)ening 
is  about  48  feet  in  width  l:)y  41  in 
heiglit.  L'elow  the  stage  there  is  a 
depth  of  about  30  feet;  and  the  height 
from  the  stage  to  the  lly-lloor  is  66 
feet.  From  the  parcpiet  lobby  are 
convenient  rooms,  the  conspicuous 
feature  being  the  "grand  iMomeiiade 
saloon,"  an  apartment  46  by  26  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  26  feet  high,  for  tlie 
use  of  the  audience.-,  between  the  acts. 
It  is,  however,  not  generally  used  by 
audiences  nowadays,  though  its  doors 
always  stand  invitingly  oj)cn.  The 
stairway  leading  to  the  dress-circle 
lobby  is  built  of  solid  oak,  and  sepa- 
rates, on  a  broad  lauding,  into  two 
brandies,  each  9  feet  in  wicUli.  It  is  a 
remarkably  graceful  [liece  of  workmaiv 
ship,  and  acids  greatly  to  the  general 
effect  of  this  ]Kut  of  the  building. 
There  is  a  rear  entrance  t(;  the  theatre 
on  Mason  Street,  which  is  u.sed  mostly 
by  patrons  coming  to  and  leaving  the 
theatre  in  carriages.  On  Mason  Street 
is  also  the  stage-door.  The  green- 
room is  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  and 
is  a  very  attractive  ai)ai"imenl  34  by 
18  feet  in  dimensions.  Adjcjining  it, 
and  on  the  llo(jr  above,  on  either  .side 
of  ihe  stage,  are  ".star"  and  other 
drcssing-roonis,  the  nianagei's,  and 
property  i  cKuns;  and  the  siage-w  aid- 
robe  rof)in  and  prope-rty  slorercann  are 
on  an  up,-.-,  lloor.  l5elow  the  stage  is 
the  usual  ij)artment  for  the  orchesti.i, 
dressing  -  loms  for  supernumerai ies, 
and  a  gre  it  variety  uf  stage  and  other 


machinery.  The  walls  separating  the 
stage  from  the  auditorium  are  of  jjrick, 
and  tlie  curtain-opening  is  pro\itled 
with  a  safety-screen  of  iron  network, 
the  machinery  for  the  dropping  of 
which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
operated  from  either  side  of  the  cur- 
tain-wall. 'I'he  "  lio.-jttJU  "  was  built  in 
1 85.1  by  a  stock-company.  It  (jpencd 
on  the  nth  of  September  of  that  jear, 
under  the  management  of  the  late 
Thomas  iJarry.  ■  Wyzeman  Marshall 
succeeded  Mr  liarry  as  manager ;  and 
for  some  lime  tlie  management  was  in 
the  hands  of  Junius  Ihutus  liooth.  In 
time  the  owncr.shij)  of  the  theatre 
passed  out  of  the  hanils  of  the  coni- 
[)any  establishing  it,  and  was  largely 
acquired  Ijy  Messrs.  Thayer  and  Tomp- 
kins. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
Mr.  Tomi)kins  associated  \vith  him- 
self Mr.  Hill,  who  hatl  been  a  ])romi- 
nent  st(;ckholder ;  and  they  have  since 
conlinncLl  as  proprietors.  The  j^resent 
general  manager  is  Eugene  '^I'omjjkins, 
son  of  the  leading  jjroprietor.  The 
most  famous  actors  and  singers  of  the 
last  25  or  30  j  ears  have  appeared  on 
the  Boston's  stage.  It  is  a  favorite 
theatre  with  "stars,"  and  can  always 
furnish  a  satisfactory  sui)poiling  com- 
pany of  its  own.  Some  of  the  must 
elaborate  spectacular  pla3S  have  been 
]jresented  liere,  with  superior  and 
elaborate  stage-effects;  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably e(|uipiied  for  the  grand  opera, 
oiu:  or  more  scastnis  l)(.:ing  given  eaeh 
year  liy  the  great  conlpanie^  in  ih' 
C(junti).  Thi.--,  thealie  has  aLso  long 
been  a  favorite  place  for  the  giving  of 
grand  balls,  .and  the  scene  wIkii  the 
audit(nium  is  floored  over  for  this  pur- 
l)o^e  is  very  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
Here  were  gi\en  those  memorable 
li.ills  in  hoiUJi  (jf  the  Tiinee  of  Wales, 
of  the  Russian  I'lince  ;\le.\is,  and 
that  in  aid  ot  tlit  .Sanitary  C'oniinission 
(hniiiLi,  the  war.  The  IJoslcju-'l'lieatre 
management  usii.illy  maintains  one  or 
more  large  companies  "on  the  road;" 
piesenting  in  .ill  the  lar^e  cities  of  the 
country  iKJtewoiihy  production-,  which 
have,  as  a  general   thing,  been  lirst 
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brought  out  on  its  own  boards  here. 
[See  Drama  in  Boston.'] 

Boston  Title  Company  (The),  in- 
corporated under  the  genera!  laws  of 
the  State  in  i8Si,  is  making  a  complete 
record  of  every  piece  of  i:)roperty  in 
the  city,  with  an  abstract  showing  the 
various  hands  through  which  the  prop- 
erty has  passed  during  the  last  50  years, 
and  its  jMesent  ownership.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  completed 
in  1S83.  In  a  connnodious  lire-proof 
building  off  Dartmouth  Street,  a  large 
force  of  clerks  is  engaged  in  transcrib- 
ing into  volumes  the  ])reliminary  labors 
of  other  clerks  at  th.e  Kcgistry  of 
Deeds,  which  reach  the  former  in  the 
form  of  slijxs,  containing  a  [perfect  de- 
scription of  each  piece  of  real  estate, 
with  a  mernorandun;  of  incumbrances 
and  other  information  recjuired  by 
conveyancers  in  the  examination  of 
titles.  The  starting-point  in  the  enter- 
prise was  the  preparation  of  plans  of 
all  the  estates  in  the  city,  so  arranged 
in  blocks  that  the  history  of  any  one 
of  them  can  readily  be  traced  from  a 
sufficiently  remote  time  to  its  present 
ownership,  so  as  to  leave  no  question 
as  to  the  person  in  whom  the  title  rests. 
A  single  estate  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
amination of  seven  different  persons 
before  it  is  liiially  recorded  in  the 
books;  and  the  system  of  checks  is 
such  that  any  inaccuracy  must  be  dih- 
covcred.  The  company  is  responsible 
for  any  defect  in  a  title  taken  frcnn  its 
books,  and  guarantees  to  indemnify  the 
purchaser  to  the  extent  of  the  valuation 
which  was  placed  on  the  jjroperty  at 
the  time  the  fee  for  the  examination 
and  the  record  was  paid;  the  rates 
charged  being  graduated  according  to 
valuation.  Dwight  Foster  is  president 
of  the  company. 

Boston  T  r  i  nin  g  -  a  oh  o  ol  for 
Nurses,  —  Sec  Training-sclnjols  tor 
Nurses. 

Boston  Uii.voraity. —  This  insti- 
tution for  the  liberal  educaliun  of  boih 
sexes  was  inc  orix^ratcd  in  1869;  .md 


its  development  has  been  surprisingly 
rapid.  The  first  to  suggest  its  estab- 
lishment was  the  late  Lee  Clallin, 
father  of  the  Hon.  William  Clalhii, 
ex-governor  of  the  Stat-e,  and  for  sev- 
eral terms  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  eighth  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. Lee  Claflin,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and 
Isaac  Rich  were  the  original  corj^ora- 
tors  in  the  Act  of  1869,  giving  the  ne- 
cessary authority  for  the  founding  of 
the  institution.  The  departnKmts  in  its 
organization  were  classified  as  follows  : 
(1)  the  l^reparatory  Dei)artments  ;  (2) 
the  Colleges  ;  (3)  the  Professional 
Schools  ;  (4)  the  Si:h(jol  of  all  Sciences. 
'Idle  board  of  government  was  vested 
in  trustees,  consisting  of  the  president, 
ex  ojjicio,  and  five  classes  of  trustees, 
each  elected  for  a  torm  of  five  \  cars ; 
a  university  council,  consisting  of  the 
piesident,  and  deans  of  the  depart- 
ments, was  [jrovided  for  ;  and  a  imiver- 
sity  senate,  comj^osed  of  the  councd, 
with  the  regular  professors,  was  made 
the  governing  faculty  of  the  School  of 
all  Sciences.  In  187 1  the  trustees  of 
tiie  boston  Theological  Seminary,  by 
an  enabling  Act  from  the  Legislature, 
conveyed  that  school  to  the  trustees 
of  the  university,  together  with  all  the 
proi)erty  and  trusts  belonging  to  it ;  the 
same  year  the  College  of  Music  and 
tlie  School  of  Law  were  established  ; 
antl  in  the  autumn  of  1873  ^''^  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Scliool  of  Oratory, 
and  the  .SlIkmjI  (jf  Medicim;  were 
oijcncd.  'i'hc  College  of  Agiiculture 
is  represented  by  the  MassaehlisLtls 
Agricultui  al  College,  organized  in  1867, 
and  located  at  Amherst,  this  State, 
and  of  which  I'aul  /\.  Chadbuurnc, 
formei  lv  president  of  Williams  ('(^1  lege, 
is  presideiiL  ;  .md  a  School  of  I'  inc 
Arts  is  projected,  tt)  be  cstabli.shed  as 
s(jon  as  practicable.  In  January,  1882, 
the  university  came  into  possession  of 
a  large  becpiest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  l>aac  Rich,  one  of  its  f(;unders  as 
stated  ab(jve,  wIkj  died  on  the  2d  of 
Januaiy,  1872.  I'y  his  will  lie  Kit  his 
euliie  estate  to  the  uiuversily,  after  the 
payment  of  ceiiain  other  bec|uests  and 
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claims,  but  provided  that  the  property 
should  not  pass  to  the  university  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  As  appraised 
at  the  time,  the  estate  was  valued  at 
over  $1,700,000;  and  the  other  bequests 
and  claims,  the  payment  of  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  will,  amounted  to 
about  $700,000.  The  i)roperly  con- 
sisted mostly  of  real  estate  in  city 
business  blocks,  and  securities.  The 
former  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
great  fire  of  1S72  [see  C'rcti^  hire  of 
1872,  T}i(f\  ;  and  the  latter  were  depre- 
ciated in  value  by  the  long-continued 
business  depression  of  1876-78.  The 
trustees  in  charge  of  the  ])roperty,  how- 
ever, so  carefully  managed  if,  and  so 
iipprovedthe  real  estate,  that  ihey  were 
enabled  to  pay  over  to  the  university, 
u[)on  the  expiration  of  the  allotted 
period,  about  $800,000,  which,  together 
with  the  assets  (;f  the  institution  at  the 
lime,  makes  a  fund  in  its  favor  i)f  over 
$1,000,000.  This  amount  is  to  Ijc  em- 
ployed in  increasing  the  facilities 
already  afforded  for  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  those  who  a\  ail  themselves  of 
its  privileges.  Soon  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Rich  bequest,  the  trustees 
of  the  university  esialjlished  in  the 
academic  department,  or  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  64  free  scholarships,  to 
be  known  as  The  fsaac  Rich  .Scholar- 
ships," for  the  benefit  of  desei  ving  and 
needy  students,  and  divided  ecpially 
between  the  sexes.  I'he  university 
council  is  at  present  composed  of 
the  fr;llowing:  William  1'.  Warren, 
.S.'IM).,  J,I,.l).,  pixsidciit  .ind  registrar  ; 
James  \\.  I.atimer,  S.'l'.D.,  dean  of  the- 
School  of  Theology;  lulmund  II. 
Benneti,  LL.D.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law;  L  Tisdale  Talbot,  AM)., 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine;  J. 
W.  Lind:.;iy,  S.T.I).,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  ;  Kben  Tourjee, 
Mus.  D  ,  dean  of  the  College  of  Music  ; 
Paul  A.  '  'hadbourne,  LL.I).,  j)! esidcnt 
of.  the'  Massachusells  Agricultural 
C'ollege.  'I'he  senate  and  ol'ur  (4- 
ficer^  of  instruction  and  g(wernment 
compri^  ;  list  of  nearly  one  huiuhed 
represe.  :tive    men.     No  li(;noi.uy 


degrees  are  conferred  by  the  university. 
Below  are  sketches  of  the  different 
colleges  and  schools  comjirising  the 
university. 

The  Schodl  ok  'i'HEOLO(;Y.  —  I'his  was 
projected  iti  1839,  '""^1  oi)cne(l  in  1847.  '^^^ 
regular  course  ib  for  iliree  years,  and  embraces 
exegelical,  liislorical,  systematic,  and  practical 
theology.  l''rc(iueni  lectures  on  tlieae  subjects 
are  given,  with  a  regular  weeiJy  missionary 
lecture  by  the  professor  of  sysiCiiiatic  theology. 
During  the  course,,opportunily  lor  home  mis- 
sionary labor  in  connection  ^',■ith  the  lioston 
City  Missionary  Society  [see  City  Missioiutry 
.S'ft  /t'/y]  is  afforded.  A  select  course  of  reading 
is  required  ;  courses  iri  Cernian  and  Spanisli 
are  provided  for  students  preparing  for  labor 
among  the  jjccji^les  speaking  these  languages  ; 
and  e.\ira  courses  ni  Araliic,  Syriac,  'i'ahiuidic 
liebrew,  .and  .Samaritan,  for  those  who  desire  to 
study  tliem.  Instruction  in  music  and  vocal 
culture,  and  a  course  of  medical  lectures,  are 
also  prcjvidetl  for  those  preparing  for  missionary 
service.  The  students  have  the  use  of  booi^s 
fi(jm  the  school  library,  which  contains  about 
5, OCX)  volumes,  the  State  I  .ibrary  of  over  30,000 
viihunes  [see  StiiU'  Library\,  the  lioston 
i'ublic  Library  of  400,000  volumes  [see  I'lihlic 
Library,  Boston\,  and  the  (leneral  Theological 
fabrary  [see  General  Theoloiiical  Lilirary\. 
The  Egyptological  collection  of  antiipjilies,  and 
the  missionary  cabinet  of  the  American  IJoard 
of  Couimissioners  for  foreign  Missions  [see 
Aiiie n'caji  Board,  etc.],  are  also  accessible  to 
students  of  this  school.  E.xercises  in  e.vtcmpore 
speaking  and  tlebate  are  provided  weekly  ;  and 
opportunities  fjr  pr.ictice  in  ministerial  labor 
are  .aflorded  in  suifjilying  vacant  jiulpits  in  the 
neigliborhood,  and  in  pursuing  the  calls  of  the 
city  missions.  'l"he  annual  charges  fcjr  tuition 
are  .f  50,  expenses  $10.  Peciuiiary  aid  is  ex- 
tended when  recpured  in  the  sha):ie  of  a  remit- 
tance of  the  tuition-fee,  loans  front  different 
educational  soi  itaies  or  the  school-loan  fimd, 
and  scliolarships  established  I'V  friends  of  the 
si  Ik)oI.  (Jradnati  s  who  have  t  il:en  ibeir  lir>t 
degree  in  arts  are  eligihle  to  the  d>-giee  of 
iiachelor  of  divinity,  'i'he  school  is  fjcated  at 
No.  36  IJromfield  Street. 

Tuii  CoL.i.liOii  OF  Music.  -  (.)rganl/ed  in 
187-',  .and  designed  to  fiunish  ailvantages  for 
general  nuisic.al  culture,  and  to  lit  ^indents  for 
responsible  |)Osilions  .as  teachers.  t';indidates 
for  admission  art:  recpiired  to  pa-s  a  saiisf.-u  tory 
examination  in  the  department  liiey  may  desiic 
to  enter.  Tin:  regular  courses  include  one  for 
voi:aiists,  one  for  [>ianists,  uwn  for  organists,  and 
one  for  <>ich<  stral  performers.  All  these  include 
the  study  of  musical  theory,  and  the  history  and 
jesihetii:s  of  music.  Lectures  and  ccjiu'c'its  are 
gi\en  .at  vaiious  tunes,  the  students  performing 
whenever  appoluled.  Students  h.ive  free  access 
to  tlic  Uostoii  Public  Library,  and  the  spcci.ii 
mubic.il  libr.uy  of  the  di  in.  The  musical 
course  usually  occupies  about  three  years,  at 
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ihe  end  of  which  the  university  diploma  is 
awarded  to  graduates.  The  college  year  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each.  The 
charges  for  tuition  for  pianoforte,  organ,  or 
voice,  including  composition  and  lectures,  are, 
in  class  of  four,  $150  per  year;  class  of  three, 
$200;  class  of  two,  $300.  Private  iniiiou  and 
special  courses  at  bpecial  rates.  'J  lio  college 
was  long  located  at  Music  Hall,  but  in  1882  re- 
moved to  spacious  c|uarleis  in  the  buiklmg  for- 
merly occupied  as  the  St.  James  Hotel,  [fico 
yi'w-England  Conservatory  0/  Music.^ 

The  School  of  L.wv.  —  Organized  in  1872. 
The  nrethod  of  instruction  includes  the  regular 
oral  texi-book  exposition  and  recitation,  free 
and  written  lectures,  reviews,  examinations, 
exercises  in  draughting  contracts,  conveyances, 
pleadings,  indictments,  and  other  legal  papers, 
the  criiicism  of  briefs,  and  arginncnls  in  moot- 
courts,  v'onrscs  of  reading,  etc.  Lectures  and 
practical  instruction  in  elocution  and  forensic 
oratory  are  also  given  throughout  the  course. 
The  course  is  for  three  years,  and  the  final  ex- 
aminations cover  all  the  required  and  two-thirds 
of  all  the  elective  work.  A  "  court  of  the  uni- 
versity," or  moot-court,  is  established,  in  which 
suits  are  commenced  in  law  and  equity,  and 
conducted  through  all  their  stages  to  a  fina! 
hearing  and  decision  on  cjiiestions  of  law,  and 
are  carried  uj)  by  exceptions,  api)eal,  writ  of 
error,  etc.  It  has  a  clerk,  seal,  docket,  crier, 
sheriff,  etc.,  and  is  presided  over  weekly  by 
some  member  of  the  ficuliy.  Students  enjoy 
facilities  for  observing  the  organization  and 
working  of  courts,  progress  of  notable  cases, 
arguments  of  eminent  counsel,  rulings  of  judges, 
processes  of  deciriion,  exception,  .appeal,  et.c.,  in 
the  regular  couiis  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  school;  and  the  University-L-aw, 
the  State,  and  the  Public  Libraries  are  accessi- 
ble to  them.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is 
conferred  upon  all  graduates.  The  charges  for 
instruction  for  ih.e  three-years'  course  are  $i!5o; 
special  rates  being  made  to  six.cial  students 
desiring  only  ]>art  of  the  course.  J  he  school  is 
located  at  No.  36  Hromfield  Street. 

The  Coi.LJCGE  oi-  Liiir;i<At.  Ai;is.  —  Organ- 
ized in  1873.  It  provides  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  all  those  branches  of 
literature,  philoso]jhy,  aiuJ  science,  kncnsn  as 
the  liberal  arts.  'I'he  course  co\  ers  a  period  of 
four  years:  for  the  freshman  year  are  included 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  ancient  history,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  elocution,  English  conqjosition 
(all  required;)  for  the  S(;[jhoinore  year,  Latin, 
Greek,  rhetoric,  1-ltiglish  literature,  physics,  elo- 
cution, and  comi)Ositii)n  (all  recpiired) ,  analj  iic  s, 
French,  Gerinan,  histoiy  (elective) ;  junif)r 
year,  psycholog"-,  logic,  ethics,  elcjciilion,  and 
composition  (al'  'ccpiirtd),  biology,  cal>  iilu-,, 
chemistry,  Lrc  !■  h,  (Jeriiiaii,  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Italian,  zoology,  phy.->i()l(igy ,  git)l'igy, 
Roman  law  ('  h  i  live^  ;  and  .senim  year,  iheislic 
philosophy,  evi  f  nets  of  Cliristi.uiiiy,  elocution, 
and  conqx-jsitiou  (all  required),  a'-iioiiomy,  cal- 
eulns,  chemist'-'  ,  iMiglish  litrratiire,  1'  rendi, 
German,    Grcci  ,    Hebrew,    Latin,  Sanscrit, 


Spani-ih,  Italian,  Anglo-Saxon,  United-States 
Constitution,  metaphy.sics,  political  economy, 
2o61ogy,  botany,  geology,  interuuiional  law, 
Roman  law  (elective),  in  a  number  of  branches 
the  instruction  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 
Two  examinations  are  held,  a  inelinnnary  and 
linal  one,  each  covering  one-half  the  require- 
ments for  admission;  and  these  requirements 
include  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English 
composition,  French,  modern  and  ancient  his- 
tory, geography,  and  physics.  'Llie  degree  of 
b.tchelor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  all  graduates. 
Students  of  the  college  enjoy  free  of  chai-?;e  the 
Use  of  books  in  the  Boston d'ublic  Library,  and 
admission  to  other  special  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  on  i)ayment  of  a  small  fee;  and  access  to 
the  sever.d  nuiscums  and  collections  of  the  dif- 
ferent societies  in  the  city.  Several  literary  and 
debating  societies  are  organized  among  the  stu- 
dents. The  college  exercises  are  so  .uranged 
that  students  residing  in  ariy  of  the  neighboring 
cities  and  towns  nny  conveniently  .itteud.  .All 
are  required  to  be  present  at  regular  morning 
devotions,  condiictecl  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
From  15  to  17  recitations  are  required  weekly 
fnnn  regular  students.  The  expense  of  tuition 
is  ,'{5100,  with  10  for  incidental  expenses.  It  is 
staled  olficially,  in  the  college  Year-book,  that 
students  who  are  able  to  live  al  home  can  pro- 
cure their  entire  college  course  of  four  years  for 
$500.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  Women  [see  U/ihiersity 
E({in  iitio)L  of  \Voincii\  m.iintains  a  number  of 
free  scholarships  in  the  college;  and  stutlents 
preixu  ing  for  the  Ghrisli.ui  ministry  can  usually 
receive  aid  from  education  societies  of  their  re- 
spective denominations,  amounting  to  .^roo  or 
rn(ne  jier  annum.  The  college  year  consists  of 
three  terms  and  three  vacations.  Of  the  total 
lunnber  of  students  in  the  Gollege  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  1882,  one-third  were  young  womcii. 
Tlie  college  is  loc.Ued  in'  SleLq.er  Hall  on  Som- 
ei  hel.  Street. 

Tiiii  School  of  Oiovioxv.  —  Org.inized  in 
1873  by  the  late  Professor  Lewis  I!.  Monroe. 
Altera  successful  existence  of  four  years,  it  was 
tt.  rniinatcd  l.iy  the  une.vpccted  death  of  its  ofigiii- 
aior  LUid  patron,  h  is,  however,  to  be  coitiiiiUcd 
on  a  higher  plane  0I  reciuireineiU  in  the  School 
ot  .Ml  Sciences. 

Thk  .School  of  i\l  lok  imo.  —  Oigani/<  d  in 
1873.  Its  course  is  for  three  ye.ii-.  '11. e  de- 
partmeiits  of  instiuciion  embiace  clinical  medi- 
cine, materia  medica,  pathology,  therapeutics, 
surgeiy,  obstetrics,  female  diseases,  ophlli.ilmol- 
(jyV.  pliy^''''l^'gy.  an.-aomy,  and  chemistry.  Spe- 
cial lectnre-course'>  are  furnished  upon  various 
subjects.  Suigii:al  (iper.itions  i)eiffn-nied  in  the 
Massachusetts  Honueopathic  Ifospud  (see 
I loiH'.co/>titliic  }losf'it,il\  -.uc  o\>^  \\  lo  lb 
as  wiiiiesses,  and  male  .■.tudenl-i  an;  ,illo\' I'd  Id 
.il  operations  perrMiiiicd 
.ital  IseeT/Vv  1  lo^f>itiU\. 
.vith  the  S'.hool  contains 
in  wax,  bes  ides  an  iioini- 
cal,  jjatholoyical,  and  pliy.-.iological  spec  imens, 
and  a  valuai>lc  histological  and  njicroscopical 
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cabinet.  In  1874,  by  Act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  the  I>Ievv-England  I'  cniaio  Medical 
College  was  muted  Willi  this  school.  'I'lie  uutioii- 
fee  for  the  full  ihree-yeais'  course  is  $.250.  The 
school-building  is  on  l£.ist  Concord  bircet,  ad- 
joining the  Massachusetts  lluinix-opathic  Hus- 
pital.  It  contains  three  ample  lecinre-rooms, 
mcluding  an  aniphitheaire  capable  of  sealing 
JOG  students,  laboratories,  a  large  dissecting- 
room,  museum,  library,  cloak  and  dressing  rooms 
for  the  students  of  both  sexes. 

The  School  of  All  Sciencls.  —  Oigani/ed 
in  1874,  and  open  to  graduates  only.  It  is  de- 
signed, fubt,  for  the  beneht  of  b.ichelors  of  arts, 
philosophy,  or  science,  of  whaisoever  college, 
who  may  desire  to  receive  post-graduate  in- 
struction; and,  secondly,  io  meet  the  wants  of 
graduates  in  law,  theology,  medicine,  or  other 
professional  courses,  who  may  wish  to  supple- 
ment their  studies  with  higher  education.  Being 
a  dcpariment  for  eleciive  jjobt-graduate  study 
only,  it  inesents  no  strictly  prescribed  courses. 
Its  aim  is  10  provide  thorough  instruction  in  all 
ciiltivaiCLl  languages,  natural  and  mathematical 
sciences,  theological,  legal,  and  mcnt:.l  sludii.:., 
the  fine  arts,  branches  of  special  historical  study, 
etc.  Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences 
who  are  bachelors  of  arts  can  pursue  a])))ioved 
courses  of  study  in  the  National  University  of 
Athens  without  expense  for  tuiiion;  and,  on  re- 
turning and  passing  a  satisfictory  c,\aniinatioi;, 
receive  their  approj^riate  degree  precisely  as  if 
they  had  remained  in  residence.  Such  studciils 
can  also  pursue  approved  studies  in  the  Koyal 
University  at  Rome;  and,  on  returning,  receive 
their  appropriate  degree,  passing  tiie  examina- 
tion satisfactorily.  Degrees  of  doctor  of  science, 
doctor  of  [ihilosophy,  doctor  of  music,  doctor  of 
civil  law,  master  of  arts,  and  master  of  laws,  are 
conferred. 

Tuii  College  oi--  Agkiculiuke,  represent- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
This  was  organized  in  1867.  It  is  provided  w'lih 
new  and  excellent  buildings,  and  is  situated  on 
a  farm  of  400  acres  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Candidates  are  examined  in  I  .ng- 
lish  grammar,  geography,  arilhmetic,  algebra, 
and  United-States  lii.^tory.  The  course  occupie-. 
four  ye.irs.  Instruclion  is  given  cliielly  by 
lectures  and  practical  e\i;rcises,  and  includes 
botany,  horticulture,  agriciiliure,  chemistry,  ge- 
ology, vcierinary  .science,  /oiilogy,  m.u hematics, 
pliysics,  civil  engin<;ering,  miliiary  science  with 
drill  exercises,  English,  French,  Cerman,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  science.  Ciraduates  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  annual 
expenses  of  tuition,  iiudiiding  books,  are  from 
$200  to  $ J50. 

Tiie  hea(.lc|uarter.s  atid  businc^.s 
offices  01  ihe  University  are  on  Somer- 
set .Strci  t,  near  Beacon,  in  a  hnildin!.; 
of  ils  I  vn,  completed  in  the  winicr  n\ 
1882.  li  -.{.inds  on  the  site  of  ilic  olil 
Somer.-i '.-ureet  Clanch.    It     buili  oi 


pressed  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  style  < 
is  a  freely  treated  Renaissance.  A  part' 
of  the  windows  have  the  transom  lights 
glazed  with  fjuarry-glass ;  and  other 
sashes  are  hllcd  in  with  cathedral-glass 
in  delicate  tints,  in  sm;tll  sijnares.  The 
transom-light  over  the  front  doorway 
is  of  (juany-glass  in  ipiict  colors,  fcjrm- 
ing  the  monograms  "  J}.  U."  (Boston 
University)  and  "  J..S."  (Jacob  Sleeper) 
on  either  side  of  a  central  wreath  of 
laurel,  'Ihc  entrance-d(xjrs  are  of  oak. 
On  the  street-floor  are  tlie  oflices  of 
the  registrar  and  treasiu-er,  a  "young 
men's  study,"  and  the  "iniiveisity 
chapel."  A  private  entrance  for  women 
students  at  the  left  of  the  front  opens 
into  a  corridor  extending  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building  to  the  women's 
gymnasium,  dressing-rooms,  and  par- 
lor and  study.  On  the  second  lloor 
are  the  rooms  of  the  ]jresident  and 
dean,  a  huge  room  for  niineralogical 
and  other  collections,  and  a  parlor  for 
the  meetings  of  the  corporation.  A 
wide,  well-lighted  corridor,  leading  to 
the  rear  of  the  bviilding,  gives  access 
on  either  side  to  class-rooms  and  the 
professors'  waiting-room  and  lavatory. 
At  the  rear  is  a  door  opening  from  the 
corridor  into  the  "ladies'  study,"  a 
room  of  ami)lc  proportion  and  height. 
A  brick  fireiDlace  of  generous  width  is 
ijuilt  llic  wliole  height  of  the  room, 
ornamented  with  moulded  brick,  in- 
scribed terra-cotla  panels,  and  Chelsea 
tile.s.  A  nit  he  ;il)()ve  the  fireplace  con- 
tains ;\  c.iU  of  l\Iiner\a.  At  eillicr 
side  of  the  chimney  is  ,i  deep  (i.\keu 
settle.  Tin;  ends  of  the  room  are 
semicircular  in  |)lan,  and  Iiave  wide 
upholstered  seats  (jf  corresponding 
shai)e.  The  side  of  the  room  (jpposilc 
to  the  hreplace  has  a  ( .irvt  d  oaL  honk- 
case  for  the  reference-lil)rar\ ,  wiili 
de-,ks  .and  \vi  iting-appliances  extending 
ils  whole  length;  while  high  above  is 
a  triplet  window,  glazed  with  anii(|iic 
cpnirry-work,  init  crystals,  and  op. des- 
cent ghiss.  These  windows  mal.e  a 
b'MUlifnl  hit  of  color  set  into  the 
d(  e|)  terra-colia  cohered  w  ills.  ,\  jxd- 
i■^hed   Ii.ii  (1-woihI  floor,    I'm  key  nigs, 
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•  and  large  leather-covered  library-tables, 
a,  complete  the  littings   of   ihib  room. 

•  The  thu-d-story  front  range  of  rooms, 
\  on  Somerset  Street,  comjirises  two  large 

class-rooms,  and  an  olhce  for  the  dean 

•.  of  the  School  {;f  Theology.    At- the 

'  rear  is  a  large  hall  for  general  exer- 

l  cises  and  public  occasions.    A  small 

I  gallery  for  musicians  is  opposite  the 

'  platform.    In  the  fourth  story  the  front 

f  range  affords  two  class-rooms,  and  the 

\  quarters  assigned  to  the  j.mitor.  In 

a  tiie  basement  a  large  room  has  been 
finished  for  the  young  men's  gymna- 

,  sium,  lavatory,  toilet,  dressing-boxes, 

,  etc.  Both  the  gymnasiums  ha\e  been 
htted  up  by  Dr.  I).  A.  Sargent,  director 

'  of  the  llemenwa)  gymnasium  of  llar- 

i  vard  College.     In   consiiucling  the 

■  building,  every  eff(nt  has  been  made 
:'  to  render  it  as  thoroughly  fire-proof  as 
'  [)05siblc.  A  thorough  system  of  venii- 
!;  lation  has  also  been  introduced.  Tlie 
^  cost  of  the  building,  with  its  furnish- 
i  ings,  was  ;^8o,ooo.  It  is  called  "  Jacob 
i  Sleeper  I  fall,"  in  honor  of  Jacob 
;  Sleeper,  one  of  the  three  founders  of 
I  the  university,  as  stated  above. 

I  Boston  Widov/  and  Orphan  As- 
l    Bociation.  —  No.  3  Tremont  Row.  Ils- 

tablished  1872;  incorporated  in  1876. 
[  A  Catholic  benefit  organization.  Aids' 
;  sick  members  by  giving  each  of  them 
per  week  for  not  more  than  13 
I  weeks;  and  $50  is  allowed  each  for 
'  burial.  Members  during  sickness  are 
.    visited  twice  a  week  by  members  of 

the  visiting   committee.  Candidates 

for  membership  must  be  fron  iS  to  40 
i  years  of  age.    The  admission-fee  is  $2, 

and  assessments  50  cents  per  month. 

t  Bostonian  Society  (The).  —  Incor- 
porated l)eeember,  1881,  "to  i)romole 
the  study  fjf  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  anti(|ullies." 
hs  purpose  is  to  collect  and  preserve 

,    valuable  meii,  )Vials  of  the  history  of 

■  the  city;  an:i  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  reckless  destruction  (jf 

'  niommients  (j[  the  past,  for  whose  pics- 
ervation  g(;o;l  reason  can  be  shown. 
That  portion  A  llie  Old  Stale  House 


[see  0/</  State  Houst'\  reserved  by  the 
action  of  the  City  Council  in  1881,  pro- 
viding for  its  restoration,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  (;f  this  society. 
It  consists  of  the  ancient  Council 
Chand)er  and  Legislative  Hall,  which 
it  holds  under  a  ten-years'  lease.  The 
immediate  task  set  before  itself  by  the 
new  corporation  is  proj^erly  to  regulate 
and  i)rovide  for  the  admission  of  the 
l)ublic  to  these  memorial  halls,  and 
the  gradual  establishment  therein  of 
an  historical  museum  peculiarly  ik)S- 
tonian  in  its  character ;  which  work  is 
slowly  ])rogressing.  The  adniission- 
icc  to  the  association  is  fixed  at  ^^5, 
and  the  subsequent  annual  assessment 
at  the  same  sun).  The  Anticjuarian 
Club,  established  in  1879  some- 
what similar  purpose,  —  the  preserva- 
.tion  of  historical  records,  —  dissolved 
as  a  distinct  organization  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bostonian  Society,  and 
merged  itself  into  that.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Jiostonian  is  Curtis  Guild; 
Samuel  IM.  Quincy,  No.  16  Temberion 
Stjuare,  is  clerk;  and  there  is  a  board 
of  seven  directors,  Tlie  society  has 
now  about  300  members,  an  illustrious 
list,  including  members  of  Congres.s, 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  railroad-presidents,  the 
UKJSt  distinguished  resident  clergymen, 
eminent  authors,  and  many  respected 
and  honored  citizens.  Already  many 
rare  maps,  engravings,  and  papers,  re- 
lating to  the  caily  history  of  Boston, 
have  come  into  llu;  possession  of  the 
society. 

Bowdoin  Square,  between  Court, 
Buliinch,  Cambridge,  Green,  and  Char- 
tlon  Streets,  on  which  are  the  Kevere 
House,  the  Coolidge  House,  and  the 
Bowtloin-scjuai  e  (  iuuch,  was  named 
for  Gov.  ]'.owdoin.  In  irs  palmy  days, 
before  business  had  tcd<en  possession 
of  it,  it  look  rank  as  an  aristocratic 
cpiarter.  "It  was  the  seat  of  many 
elcg  inl  old-lime  estates,"  says  Drake, 
"  wiih  broad  acres,  gardens,  and  noble 
trees."  Where  the  Revere  House 
stands. weie  the  gionnds  and  residence 
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of  Kirk  Boott,  a  leading  merchant  of 
his  time,  whose  son  in  later  years  was 
connected  with  the  great  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  of  Lowell.  The  corner 
opposite  the  Revere  House  used  to  be 
the  estate  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Armstrong. 
The  two  old-fashioned  but  stately  stone 
houses  between  the  head  of  Caml^ridgc 
and  Green  Streets  were  built  by  Sam- 
uel I\arkman,  father  of  Dr.  George 
Parkman.  On  the  site  of  the  JJaptist 
Church  was  the  mansion-house  of 
Theodore  Lyman,  while  on  that  of 
the  Coolitlge  House  adjoining  was  tlie 
estate  of  Joseph  Coolidge.  The  sc|uare, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory,  was  adorned 
with  beautiful  shade-trees,  and  it  must 
have  been  an  attractive  spot.  To-d:iy 
it  is  a  street-car  centre,  especially  lor 
Cambridge  cars  ;  and  the  I  lerdics  have 
a  stand  here  [see  I/acl-s,  Henlic  JViar- 
to/is,  etc.  I . 

Bowdoin-square  Baptist  Church. 
— 'I'he  church-building  which  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  Dowdoin  Square 
used  to  be  enclosed  from  the  street 
with  a  row  of  handsome  trees  in  front 
of  it.  Its  front,  with  its  lower  and  ith 
six  turrets,  is  of  granite  ;  and  the  tower 
])roiecting  from  the  main  btiilding  is 
28  ieet  square  and  no  feet  high.  The 
original  cost  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing furniture  and  organ,  was  about 
^70,000.  This  chtirch  was  constituted 
Sept.  17,  1840,  with  137  nrembcrs ;  and 
Kev.  R.  W.  Cushman  was.  the  first  set- 
tled pastor.  He  was  installed  July  8, 
1841.  Kev.  Pharcellus  Cliurch,  \).\)., 
succeeded  him  in  1848,  and  continued 
as  pastor  imtil  1852.  Among  other 
pastors  Iiave  been  Rev.  William  H. 
Wines,  and  Rev.  John  JV.  Murdoch. 
The  pastor  at  this  time  is  Rev.  W.  W. 
Downs.  [See  Baptist  Dcnoiniiuition 
and  Chun  hcs.\ 

Boxiii ';.  —  Staid  iioslonians  have 
slight  if  aay  rioti(;n  (;f  the  extent  to 
which  tli  i  so-called  n(jble  art  of  self- 
defence  cultivated  in  this  c(;m- 
nmnily,  not  alone  by  "  .sporting-men," 
but  by  taose  belonging  to  tin;  best 
classes  .1;  town.      It   ia  a.-st  i  ird  thai 


■  "  BOXING 

probably  not  since  the  "palmy  days" 
when  lleenan  and  Sayers  pommelled 
each  other  in  the  British  prize-ring,  has 
so  much  interest  been  manitested  in 
the  "manly  art"  as  at  present;  though 
not,  hajjpily,  because  (jf  a  growing 
admiration  or  resi)ect  for  the  brutal 
pastime  of  the  ring,  but  because  of  the 
inci  eased  attention  to  athletic  sports 
and  the  healthy  development  of  the 
nniscles.  While  "sporting-men  "  have 
always  had  a  fondness  for  bo.xing  and 
the  like,  the  interest  of  others  has 
been  turned  toward  it,  heightened 
somewhat  in  1882  by  the  winning  of 
the  heavy-weight  amateur  glove  chani- 
])ionship  of  America,  by  Raymond 
Guiteras,  amatem'  s]jan  ing-tcacher  of 
Harvard  men.  The  leading  sjjorting- 
houses  of  the  city  are  the  "  Saracen'.s 
Head,"  kept  by  "Joe"  Goss,  an 
iMiglish  e.\-ch:imj)ion,  and  "Tom" 
Larley'b  "ciib,"  both  on  Lagrange 
Stiect;  "Tile  Abbey,"  on  Hayward 
I'lace,  presided  over  by  "Patsey" 
.Shepard,  an  American  ex-champi(jn ; 
and  "Jim"  Keenan's  sporting-house 
on  Portland  Street.  At  all  tliese, 
l)laces  sparring  is  taught  and  practised 
by  professionals  and  amateurs.  There 
are  many  other  similar  jilaces  of  less 
note,  but  they  differ  from  those  men- 
tioned in  not  making  boxing  a  spe- 
cialty. Teachers  of  the  art  arc  by  no 
means  scarce,  nor  do  they  suffer  from 
want  of  i^atronage.  The  (jldest  and 
best-known  amcjng  these  is  probably 
Prolessor  I'.iile)',  who  ha.-,  a  school  on 
Tremont  i\ou,  and  nuinbeis  ami.)iig 
his  pupils  gentlemen  ol  the  best  social 
staii(ling.  Many  of  these  receive  in- 
structions at  their  homes;  and  "blue 
bl(n)d  "  is  frequently  spilled  in  teaching 
tme  men  of  lioston  how  to  Innulle 
scientifically  their  "bimch  ol  lives." 
Boxing  also  liuds  its  [jlace  among  the 
athletic  si)orts.  The  most  important 
of  the  boxing-clubs  is  the  Cribb  Clid), 
named  for  the  Paiglir,h  champion, 
"T(jm"  Cribb,  which  has  locnus  in 
Avery  Street.  It  has  been  in  e.\ist 
ence  for  several  years.  It  has  (Aei  100 
member.s;    and,  as  gcmd    tandiiig  in 
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society  is  an  essential  qualification  for 

membership,  it  numbers  among  its  pa- 
l  irons  journalists,  lawyers,  physicians, 
[  and  basiness-men.  Its,  president  is  a 
;  well-known  literary  gentleman  and 
">    editor,   and   an   active   i)romoter  of 

all  kinds  of  out-of-door  sports.  'I'he 
:    admission  of  new  members  is  coniidcd 

to  an  election-committee,  and  their 
r  nomination  must  be  seconded  by  two 
I  members.  There  is  no  staled  initia- 
l    tion-fee,  but  assessments  are  levied 

*  from  time  to  time  to  defray  the  current 
expenses.    The   rooms  are  fitted  up 

-    with  all   tlie   apj^liances  for  boxing, 
fencing,  and  wrestling;  and  are  open 
to  members  from  three  to  ^>ix  o'clock 
every  afternoon,  when  a  professor  (jf 
;    sparring  is  in  attendance  to  give  les^ons 
to  such  as  may  desire  them.  Meetings 
are  held  at  the  call  of  the  prchideni; 
i     and  exhibitions  are  given,  in  which 
not  only  members,  but  professional 
1     boxers  and  si>arrers,  particiixite.  On 
^.    such   occasions  strangers   are  some- 
.     times  admitted,  but  only  when  intio- 
I"    duced  by  a  member.    The  Connnercial 
)     Athletic  Club  is  a  Norihend  inslilu- 
k    tion,  whicli  is  devoted  exclusively  lo 
I    boxing.    It  was  organized  in  l'"eb(.uary, 
^    18S2,  and  meets  every  Thurs-day  niglit 
[    at  No.  242  Commercial  Street.    It  lias 
I     50  members,  many  of  whom,  besides 
being  experienced  sijarrers,  are  oars- 

*  men  who  fmd  bo.xing  capital  exercise 
'    for  keeping  themselves  in  cijndition 

during  the  winter  monllis.    'I'lic  ( 011- 
I    ditions  of  membership  in  this,  club 
are  not  so  stringent  as  are  tluj^e  of  the 
Cribb   Club;    but   care    is  taken  to 
i    exclude  all  unruly  and  turbulent  spir- 
its.   An  entrance-fee  of  $2  is  charged, 
and  slight  monthly  dues  are  collected. 
,:    The  club-ruoms  are  con\enienily  liued 
'    up  for  boxing  puri^oses;  ami  be.>ides 
!    a  ring  roped  in  with  stout  cords,  and 
padded    wall;, — suggestive  of  hard 

*  blows  and  11 -.ivy  falls,  —  dressing- 
rooms  and  I  '(kers  are  i)rovided  for 

i  the  use  of  ti  e  members.  Sand-bags, 
gloves,  fleshings,  and  Indian  clubs  are 
in  abundanc<:,  .\nd  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  meml.  n  auil  iheii  friends  din- 


ing the  day  and  evening.  The  main 
room  has  a  seating  capacity  for  about 
200,  and  is  completely  packed  by  the 
admirers  of  pugilism  once  a  month, 
when  private  exhibitions  are  given,  in 
which  local  boxers  and  athletes  par- 
ticipate. 

Boylston  Club,  The.  —  A  private 
musical  societ)',  organized  in  May, 
J 873,  for  the  study  and  performance 
of  nuisic  for  male  yoices  alone,  and 
enlarged  in  1877  by  the  addition  of  an 
auxiliary  chorus  of  ladies.  It  contains 
three  distinct  bodies,  —  a  complete  and 
carefully  trained  male  chorus,  a  four- 
part  iemale  clujrus,  and  a  mixed  chorus 
so  formed  that  it  is  in  fact  a  combina- 
tion of  two  com  Icicle  choruses,  a  first 
and  sectuul.  In  its  public  perfoim- 
ances,  each  of  these  three  bodies  is 
fully  represented.  It  gives  cantatas, 
nmsses,  [)salms,  and  four-part  songs  of 
the  great  composers,  leaving  oratorios 
to  the  Handel  and  I laydn  Society  [see 
Ilaitdcl  (Did  ILiy<ln  Socii'ty\  with  its 
greater  number  of  members.  In  1878 
it  gave  a  complele  mass  by  Palestrina, 
and  the  famous  l]-ilat  motel  of  13ach, 
both  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
'Hie  vcjices  are  carefully  picked  ;  and 
none  but  competent  singers  are  admit- 
ted to  active  meml^ersliip,  always  under 
stringent  regulaii(H)s  as  to  attendance, 
at  i,ehearsals.  'I'he  active  membership 
now  numbers  90  i-enllenicn  and  i;o 
•ladies.  The  reheai  -als  are  given  in 
the  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  the  building 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association  [see  Cliaritablc 
Mi'ihaiiic  AssOihiti'on,  The  MdsSiicJiii- 
jv//)],  and  its  concerts  generally  in 
Music  Hall  ;  antl  admission  is  by  tick- 
ets obtainable  only  from  members  of 
the  club.  The  first  performance  of  the 
club  was  in  kS/J.  its  first  ilirector 
was  |.  1).  Sharland,  and  Cjecu'ge  1..  Os- 
go(jd  is  director  now.  [See  Music  iji 
J>'o,to>i.\ 

Boyl.ston  Ednciitional  Fund. — 

A  fund  of  ^loSjCCfCGr),  the  iui  onie  of 
which  is  applied  to  '"'nurture  and  in- 
sirncl  po(ji  01  pliau>  and  dcsei ted  chif 
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dren  under  14."  Il  is  under  the  control 
of  the  overseers  of  the  |)oor,  and  25 
boys  at  the  Farm  Scliool  on  Thomp- 
son's Island  are  maintained  by  it.  [See 
Overseers  of  tJie  J'oor.] 

Boylston  Relief  Fund.  —  A  fund 
of  ^18,333.56,  tiie  income  of  which  is 
given  in  semi-annual  |)ayments  to  "  poor 
and  decayed  householders  not  imdcr 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  good  character, 
and  reduced  by  acts  of  Provielence, 
not  by  indolence,  extra\agance,  or 
other  vice."  This  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor.  [Sec  Oz'er- 
seers  of  the  Poor.\ 

Boylston  Market.  —  This  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  boyl- 
ston Streets,  was  built  in  1809,  on  what 
was  then  considered  the  outer  margin 
of  the  town,  and  was  opened  the  yi  ar 
following.  It  was  named  for  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston,  a  great  bencfactui 
of  Harvard  College  (which  has  naiucd 
its  chemical  laboratory  in  his  honor), 
and  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Zalxliel  lj03i- 
ston,  famous  in  the  history  of  mocu- 
lation.  Mr.  Boylston  loreseated  the 
clock  in  its  old-fashioned  tower,  which 
tells  the  time  with  rare  accinacy  to  tlie 
passers-by  of  the  present  day,  a^  it  did 
to  those  of  the  time  of  its  youth.  The 
market  occupies  the  ground-floor,  and 
over  it  is  Bo)lston  Hall.  In  the  latter 
the  organization  of  several  churches 
li.'is  been  effected  ;  a  variety  of  nuisical, 
theatrical,  and  miscellanecnis  entertain- 
ments have  been  given;  for  several 
years  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
[see  Handel  a)id  Haydn  Soiiit)'\  leased 
it ;  for  many  more  years  it  was  used  foi- 
drill  purj^oses  by  the  iniblic  schools, 
and  military  organizations  connected 
with  the  militia;  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  occupied  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  first  brigade,  and  the  armories 
of  Com];anies  K  and  C  of  the  J^'iisi 
Regiment."  The  building  is  owni  tl  by 
the  Bovlston-market  Association,  of 
which  j'>hn  Quincy  Adams  was  the 
first  president,  making  an  extended 
address  n\  the  occasion  of  the  dedica 
tion  of  liio  market.    Il  was  originally 


built  at  a  cost  of  but  $20,000,  and  the 
land  cost  but. 7 5  cents  a  foot.  In  1859 
it  was  extended  40  feel;  and  in  1870 
was  moved  back  from  the  stieet  11 
feet,  without  the  slightest  di.stinbance 
to  the  occupants.  Jonathan  French  is 
the  president  of  the  association. 

Boylston  Medical  Society  (The) 
of  Harvard  University.  An  associa- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting emulation  ancl  inquiry  among 
the  students  at  the  Medical  School 
[see  dlarvurd  Medical  School\.  It  was 
founded  in  i8ii,  by  Ward  Nicholas 
Boylston,  \\lio  Icit  it  afuncj  from  w  hich 
prizes  are  given  to  those  members  of 
the  society  w  liose  medical  dissertations 
are  most  approved.  In  1823  the  society 
was  didy  incori^orated.  The  pl•e^ident 
i.i  always  a  memljer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  .Society.  The  jjrcsident 
is  Dr.  M.  H.  ]\.ichartlson  of  Boston, 
and  the  seci  clary  C.  S.  ]b)ldcn. 

Boylston  Museum.  —  A  variety 
theatre  on  W.ishington  Street,  a  few 
doors  south  of  Boylston  Street.  It 
gives  performances  every  afternoon  and 
evening,  at  prices  of  admission  ranging 
from  10  cents  to  50  cents.  l'"iiday 
evening  is  "amateur  night,"  when 
stage-struck  youths  and  maidens  are 
j)ermitted  to  essay  their  powers  upon 
the  boards  before  the  jjublic.  C. 
Fathrop  is  proprietor  and  manager. 
The  house  scats  930  ixmijiU-.  Il  used 
to  be  a  museuni  fci  the  <  Aliibil  ic)n  nl 
curi()^>ilics  ;  hence  its  name. 

Brattle-square  Cluueh  (The). — 
The  stone  edilice  in  ilu  li.irni  of  a 
(jrcek  cross,  with  its,  imposing  and 
massive  lower,  on  the  comci  ot  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  and  (.'laiendon 
Street,  is  now  the  piupeily  of  the 
First  Bajitist  Chnrcli  ui  lloVton,  the 
successor  of  the  old  historic  I'  iisl  H.q)- 
tist  S(jciety  (formed  in  1065),  whose 
early  years  were  so  full  of  in.dh  |sec 
liaptists\.  Il  was  built  lo  suci.ee-d  the 
old  "  Brattle-sc]nare  Mei.'ting  house," 
whicli  stood  so  long  in  Braille  Square, 
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and  bore  on  its  front  the  cannon-ball 
which,  fired  from  a  battery  in  (Jam- 
bridge  on  the  night  of  the  evacuation 
of  boston,  bti  uck  the  building,  and  was 
afterwards  fixed  in  its  ]jlace  as  a  me- 
mento of  that  event  and  th(;se  .stirring 
times.  The  old  meeting-house  was 
sold  in  1S71,  and  torn  down,  —  much 
to  the  regret  of  many  citizens,  who  cher- 
ished it  as  one  of  the  worthiest  of  okl 
Lmdmarks,  —  and  on  its  site  a  business 
block  arose;  the  parish  n^uving  tu  the 
new  church,  which  was  compleied  and 
dedicated  in  1S73.  The  old  building 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  J'higlibh 
style  of  clunch  of  the  la-,t  cciiiury. 
It  was  built  in  1772-73,  succeeding  the 
first  church  built  by  the  society  in 
1699,  the  year  of  its  formation,  ll  v\  as 
known  as  the  "  Manifesto  Church  ;  " 
the  original  members,  when  they  organ- 
ized, wiiile  adopting  the  Ijelief  of  Ihe 
("ongregational  churches  of  tlic  lime, 
having  issued  a  document  recognizing 
the  right  of  difference  oi  belief  among 
the  members,  and  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinction between  church  ;'.nd  congiega- 
tioa.  Tlie  first  minister  was  ordained 
in  London.  During  the  Re vt)lui ion, 
services  were  suspended,  and  the  JJiii- 
ish  soldiery  used  the  meeting-house  as 
a  barrack.  It  lias  had  a  long  line  of 
eminent  clergymen,  among  them  the 
late  Jolm  O.  I'alfrey  and  i'klward  l^\e- 
rett.  l"he  new  l>rattle-S(piare  (Jluiich 
was  built  at  a  heavy  expense.  lis  lolly 
tuwer,  176  feet  in  height,  .slronglv  re- 
sembles some  of  the  beaulilid  hewers 
uf  Florence  in  its  outline;  but  it  is 
quite  unicpie  from  the  frie/.e  ot  bas- 
reliefs  boldly  seulpluretl  upon  its  foiu 
sides  near  the  summit,  'rhcsc  are 
groups  of  full-lenglh  figures,  nj|)ie>eni- 
mg  the  sacraments  (jf  bapu-.m,  com- 
inunion,  marriage,  and  burial.  At 
each  angle  are  statues  of  tl\e  angels  of 
the  judgment  l.iiowing  golden  trumpets. 
Acoustically  ll. ;  building  was  ik^I  a  suc- 
cess; and  aft...-  it  had  been  oi  eupitd 
but  a  sliort  lii-ic,  the  society  alscj  fuul- 
ing  itself  dee|;iy  in  debt,  it  was  chjsi  d. 
The  member:;  of  the  society  having 
thereafter  sCv  Kred,  and  become  con- 


nected with  other  churches,  it  was  in 
1S76  dissolved  ;  and  ihe  properly  was 
finally  tlisposed  of,  in  i.S8r,  at  jjublic 
auction,  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  be- 
ing the  purchaser.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  funds  for  its  pur- 
chase for  various  purposes  and  to  pre- 
\ent  its  demolition  ;  and  at  length  in 
the  winter  of  1881-82,  it  was  secured 
by  ihe  r'irst  Ba[)tist  Society,  as  stated 
alujve.  i;y  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the 
tower  and  a  plat  35  feet  s(piare,  includ 
ing  the  land  upon  which  the  towei 
stands,  are  to  be  held  in  perpelual  trust 
by  the  l!o>ton  Memorial  Society  [see 
JJi'.sh'/:  Mc))ioi  hil  .St' ■/</}' I ,  the  l!a|jli:.i 
s(jcieiy  lo  keep  ii  in  lepair;  s(j  that,  in 
the  e\enl  of  the  .sale  of  the  church  by 
the  lattei-  society,  the  tower  will  l)e 
preser\ed.  E.xiensive  alterations  weic 
made  in  the  inicrior  of  the  church. 
New  galleries  were  built  in  the  tran- 
septs, another  over  a  new  vesiibule  in 
the  auciitorium,  and  a  new  choir-gallery. 
A  lot  of  land  in  ihe  rear  of  the  churcli 
was  purchased  by  the  society  in  1882; 
and  a  new  \esiry,  with  lecture-room, 
ciass-rooin,  and  ladies'  ])arlor  for  social 
gatherings,  was  built  within  tlie  year. 

Breweries.  —  See  lieer  and  Brew- 
eries. 

Brewer  Fountain  (The),  of  bronze, 

situated  on  the  C'(Mnmon,  near  the 
i'ai  l>-sli  eci  mall,  was  presented  to  the 
city  in  i<S(i'<,  by  the  lale'  (laidner  brew- 
er, one  ol  lilt.  nin~i  pioniinenl  nai'- 
chants  of  the  t  iiy  in  his  (la\ .  The 
leeumbcni  liguics  at  the  ba.^e  are  ISep- 
Uiiie,  Auiidnli  it<-,  .Aeis,  and  (  lalatea. 
It  has  two  basin-.;  and  Ix  tueen  these 
aie  graceful  slainluig  liguies,  upon 
which  the  nppei  ha  >in  rests.  The 
fountain  was  ca-t  in  I'aiis,  and  is  a 
llupli^ate  of  a  design  by  i.ienarti, 
whii  h  leteived  the  gold  niedai  at  ihc 
]'ali  ^  J  ..\|<()  ,ii  ion  in  1855.  bike  the 
olliei  public  loiiiilaiiis,  it  loo  oll(;ii 
l.u  l.s  the  ci  o  w  I  ling  gi .!(  e  (T  .a  fwnnlai  n, 
—  UHilcr,  which  is  bill  spaiin-l)',  and 
at  1  lie  inl(  rvals,  peiinilted  to  How, 
[See'  l'oiin(uins.\ 
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Bridges.  —  Owing  to  the  almost  in- 
sular position  of  Boston,  in  the  early 
clays  tlie  only  connnunicaiion  vvilh 
Cambridge  and  Charles.to\vn  except 
by  ferry,  and  that  of  primitive  style, 
Avas  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Rox- 
bury,  over  "the  Neck,"  whicli  was  at 
that  time  but  little  wider  than  ihc 
present  width  of  the  older  j)L)rii(ju  uf 
.Washington  Street;  and  llie  "(ireat 
Bridge,"  so  called,  across  the  Charles  at 
Cambridge.  A  mile-stone  in  Harvard 
Square,  Cambridge,  to-day  informs  us 
that  it  is  "  8  miles  to  Boston  ;  "  and  so 
it  was  until  after  the  Revolulion,  wIku, 
in  17S6,  the  Charles-river  Bridge  to 
Charlestown  was  complcLcd,  and  seven 
years  later  the  Wcbt-Bo.-^lon  liridge  to 
Camibridge,  from  the  foot  of  Cam- 
bridge Street.  The  building  of  the 
Charles-river  i^)ridge  was  considered 
at  the  lime  one  of  the  grandest  enter- 
prises ever  undertaken  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  for  those  days  a  great  un- 
dertaking. It  was  1,503  feet  long, 
and  42  wide,  with  a  30-foot  draw.  It 
rested  on  huge  i)iers  of  oak;  and  there 
were  four  solid  wharves  and  buttresses 
laid  with  stone  in  different  i)arts  of  it, 
to  give  additional  sirengtJi.  It  was 
fairly  lighted  at  night,  for  those  times, 
with  lanterns  elevated  on  posts.  Its 
cost  was  $50,000.  'id'iis  bridge  was 
the  enterprise  of  a  ])rivaie  corpora- 
tion, of  which  John  Hancock  \vas  a 
leading  member,  and  whose  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Ceneial  C%)uri  in 
1785.  The  corporation  was  authorized 
to  receive  tolls,  to  be  double  on  *'  tlic 
Lord's  Day,"  for  the  term  of  40  years; 
an  annual  ])a)nient,  howe\er,  of  £200 
to  be  made  to  llar\ard  C(;]lege  in 
compensation  for  the  annual  iiuonie 
of  the  Boston  and  Charlestown  h'tn  i  \  , 
of  which  it  w(juld  be  deprived  ^he- 
building  of  the  bridge.  In  179.;,  w  hen 
the  charicrfor  the  \Vest-Bf*ston  Bi  idge 
Company  was  granted,  the  term  for 
taking  loll  on  the  Charles-river  Jhid^e 
was  exti  i.cled  30  years;  but  the  pro 
vision  w  IS  made  that  (^nly  single  tolls, 
instead  jI  chMible,  should  be  ciiargecl 
on  "Ih  ■  l.oid's  Day,"  the  >anie  as  on 


secular  days.    Tlie   hrst   bridge  wab  J 
completed  and  opened  on  the  great  ' 
local  holiday,  tlie  17th  of  June,  with  | 
much  parade  and  rejoicing.  Morning 
salutes  were  h;cd  from  Cojjp's  Hill  in  ; 
lioston,  and  liunker  Hill  in  Charles-  J 
town ;   the   bells  of  the    two   towns  j 
were  rung  in  a  joyous  fashion,  Christ-  :\ 
church   chimes    [see    Cltri.st  C/inrch] 
jouiing  in.    There  wa^  a  great  pro- 
cession of  State  oflicials,  town  otiicers,  I 
and  leading  citizens,  with  the  bridge 
l^roprielors,  which  marched  from  in 
front  of  the  Old  State  House  in  State 
.Street,  across   the  new  structure  to  ' 
(.'harleslown  and   Bunker  Hill;   and  ! 
on  the  hill  diimer  was  served  at  two  ; 
great  tables,  at  which  800  people  were 
accommodated;    and    the    festiviticb  ^ 
continued    until    dusk.     There  was. 
much  cannon-liring   tluring    the  day, 
our  fathei's  delighting  to  dis|)lay  their  i 
exul'er.mi  spirits  in  that  noisy  style. 
Tliere  were,  l.>eside  the  morning  salutes,  , 
salutes  from  "The  Castle,"  now  F(jr'  ; 
Independence,  and  from  Copp's  Hill,  ' 
when   the   great  procession  started; 
another  salute  when  it  passed  over  . 
the  draw,  and  entered  upon  the  i)as- 
sage  of  the  newbiitlge;  and  another^  ] 
of  ihirteen  guns,  when  it  reached  the 
reriow  ned  hill.     The  second  bridge,  ' 
that  between  Jiostcjn  and  Cambridge,  ; 
(opened  for  travel  on  Nov.  23,  1793,  ' 
with  no  great  demonstration,  was  a 
mcM'e  expensive   |;iece  ol   worl;.     A  , 
caus(nvav  leading  to  it  hiid  will:  stoiies 
was  built,  and  lUi  each  sidt  u{  iliis  was 
a  canal;  and  the  wondeii  (.1  llu- 

bridge  was  3,1^3  feel  in  Kai;.;ili,  ami  ; 
40  feet  wide,  su|)poi  tc  d  on  iNo  piei'.-;. 
The  cost  of  the  sUautmc,  with  the 
causeway  and  canals,  w.is  about  ,>it5,' 
000.  Tlie  ch.utir  granle'd  the-  c\a|)U' 
ration  authorized  it  to  establish  tolls, 
and  re(|uired  it  to  pay  amuially  te 
Haivard  ('(diege  /"300  f(u-  40  \ears 
for  defraying  the  expenses  ui  indieciit 
students;  and  subsecpii  iill\-,  In  addi- 
tion;'d  .\cl.>,  llie  term  ot  ei  aU  in  nance  of 
the  ( 01  I  M  a  at  ii  .n  w  as  established  at  70 
year.-,;  it  was  einpoweied  lo  make 
and  maintain  canals,  aial  the  annuuit 
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to  be  annually  paid  to  the  cuUci^e  was 
reduced  to  £200,  to  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  two  tutors.  The  first 
bridge  Company  found  its  investment 
a  profitable  one;  but  the  West-lios- 
ton  Bridge  company  had  much  to 
contend  with  from  the  start,  and  its 
financial  exhibit  was  not  of  a  gratify- 
ing sort.  On  CommencemeiU  Day, 
Aug.  13,  1809,  Cragie's  Bridge  (hrst 
called  Canal  Bridge),  extending  from 
"Barton's  Point"  at  the  end  uf  Levcr- 
ett  Street  to  "  Lechmere's  Bomt,"  East 
Cambridge  (2,796  feet  in  length),  was 
opened  to  public  travel;  and  some 
time  after  a  lateral  britlge  C(jnnecling 
East  Cambritlge  with  Charlesicnvn, 
1,821  feel  in  length,  was  built.  The 
first  bridge  between  Boston  and  .South 
Boston  was  from  "the  Neck  "  at  bmer 
Street,  which  was  opened  in  March, 
1804.  It  was  1,550  feet  long,  and  cost 
$50,000.  In  1828  a  second  South- 
Boston  bridge  was  built,  from  the  foot 
of  Federal  Street,  500  feet  long.  The 
same  year  a  second  bridge  l;etween 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  the  Warren 
Britlge  leading  from  Haverhill  .Street 
to  Charlestown  Scjuarc,  was  built.  It 
was  1,390  feet  long.  In  1S34  the  Chel- 
sea free  bridge,  690  feet  long,  bet\\een 
East  Boston  and  Chelsea,  was  built. 
In  1858  the  toll-bridges  became  free. 
From  time  to  time  the  several  great 
bridges  base  been  rebuilt  and  im- 
proved, and  numerous  smaller  bi  i(lt;es 
\)u\\t  as  tiie  city  has  spread  out  an*.l  en- 
larged its  boundaries.  The  old  iJover- 
street  Bridge  to  South  BosKni  has  been 
replacetl  by  a  spacious  and  substantial 
structure;  and  in  1872  a  new  iron 
bridge  to  Soutli  Boston,  known  as  the 
Broadway  Bridge,  was  completed. 
There  aic  also  the  Mount  Washing- 
tun-avenne  and  the  C(;ugressst  reet 
Bridges  ovci  l-'ort-Boini  Channel. 
Two  bridges  onnect  ICast  Bcjston  and 
Chelsea;  an.l  (Jhelsea  is  connected 
with  the  Chan  jitf)wn  district  by  a  long 
britlge  (made  iree  in  1869),  which  has 
recently  becii  rebuilt.  I-'rom  near 
Charlest(jwn  '  Neck,"  that  section  of 
the  city  i^     (  unecled  with  iuercit, 


formerly  South  Maiden,  by  anothei 
long  bridge  (the  lirst  one  built  by  a 
company  incorporated  so  long  ago  as 
17S7,  and  the  lolls  were  taken  ol'f  in 
1859).  A  bridge  known  as  Saratoga- 
street  Bridge,  extending  to  Breed's  Isl- 
and, a  part  of  East  Boston,  leads  alsc 
to  Winthrop.  Six  bridges  coimect  the 
Brighton  district  with  Watertown  and 
Cambridge;  four  c(ninect  the  iJorches 
ter  district  with  Mih-on  and  Quincy; 
and  in  the  Back-bay  district  arc  several 
fme  bridges  over  the  railroads,  which 
have  been  built  at  great  expense.  A 
bird's-eye  view  from  "the  State  House 
or  from  Bindvcr-hill  Monumen  tshow.-i 
the  spectator  a'  perfect  network  of 
britlgcs  spanning  the  Charles  at  won- 
derfully close  intervals  for  the  whole 
district  between  tlie  Navy  Vard  and 
the  old  Mill-dam  and  Beact^n  Street. 
Tliese  are  in  part  for  ordinary  travel, 
and  partly  railroad-bridges,  wIk.isc  nu- 
merous draws  present  no  trilling  ob- 
struction to  the  speedy  navigation  of 
Charles  River,  in  spite  of  the  modern 
aitpliahces  for  their  quick  oi)ening  and 
closing.  Another  intricate  labyrinth 
of  shorter  bridges  will  be  seen  between 
tlic  city  |)roper  and  South  Boston, 
'l  lu:  building  of  an  immense  double- 
tleek  iron  bridge  between  the  ciiy 
l-roper  and  the  Charlestown  district  — 
the  u|)|)er  deck  to  cross  Causeway 
Siieet  in  ihe  city  pr(j])er,  on  a  si)an 
of  about  100  feet,  .md  about  15  feel 
aBo\e  the  roadwa)'  —  has  lu'cn  seri- 
ously consideretl  by  the  lity  authori- 
ties. 

British  Charitable  Society.  —  Jls- 
tabli-,hed  in  1816;  incorpoiated  in 
1818.  An  association  to  furnish  relief 
f(;r  I'Jiglish,  Scotch,  and  Wel.sh  immi- 
ioaiits,  or  tlu;ir  families,  and  to  afford 
till  111  much-needed  i iiforniation  antl 
]yiaelival  advice.  It  gives  najiiey  in 
c-xlieme  ca-.e>,  and  only  in  small  sums. 
I''ive  (lollais  is  the  largest  sum  given 
at  any  one  time,  or  to  any  single  in- 
dividual ;  and  this  is  no!  iciH:\\(-d 
within  six  months,  except  with  the 
con^5enl  of  a  majority  of  the  bo.ird  of 
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trustees  under  which  the  work  of  the 
society  is  dune.  About  300  ]:)erson.s 
are  aided  annually.  The  cliairnian  ol" 
the  board  of  trustees,  Stuart  Mac- 
Corry,  is  to  be  foiuul  at  the  (Jity  Hall. 

Brighton.  —  'Tlie  lirii^litun  district, 
annexetl  to  the  city  in  1873  [see  A/i- 
nexatiojis'],  was  lornierly  a  ]xirt  (j1 
Cambridge  known  as  Little  Cambridge. 
It  was  set  off  as  :i  separate  town  in 
1S07.  It  has  been  noted  for  many 
years  as  a  great  cattle-market,  from 
which  the  chdly  supplies  of  the  city 
proper  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
thawn,  and  trade  is  had  with  distant 
])laces.  The  great  slaughtering  and 
rendering  establishment  known  as  the 
Abattoir  [see  A/m/toh-]  is  situated 
here,  along  the  banks  01  the  Cnarles 
River.  Brighton  was  ak^o  at  one  lime 
(|uite  noted  for  hpic  nurseries  and  gar- 
dens, and  several  notable  ones  are  yi  t 
maintained  there.  It  is  reached  by 
the  Hoston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  by  a 
line  of  street-cars,  by  way  of  BowdiMU 
Square,  Court  Street,  Scollay  Scjuare, 
Tremont  Street,  and  around  the  Com- 
mon ;  and  by  the  famous  driveway 
(  I  continuation  of  Ik'acon  Street  and 
the  Mill-tlam)  known  as  the  "  Drighton 
Ivoad  "  [see  Stri\'/s  0/ Boston],  a  famous 
trotting  and  driving  ccjurse  whi^h,  in 
(he  hciglit  of  the  sleighing-season,  or 
in  the  early  siumiier  or  late  aiUumn 
afternoons,  is  biilliant  witii  "spank-- 
ing  "  teams  and  gay  ''turnouts,"  pie- 
^enting  an  exhilarating  .spectacle  worth 
taking  a  good  di.al  of  trouble  to  >ee. 
Tlie  streets  of  the  lii  iglilon  ilisti  icl  aie 
pleasant  and  siiady,  those  10  the  south 
and  west  passing  over  beautiful  hills 
and  commanding  charming  \  i(.\vs.  It 
has  a  soldiers'  monunnTil,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Public  Librai  \'.  |  See  I'liblic 
Libniry.  \ 

Brif.iiion  Soldiers'  Moiruinent.  — 
This  i-  ai  I'^.vergreen  Cemetery,  Dright- 
on dis  ,i  :t,  and  is  cjne  of  ilie  earliest 
of  the  1:1  )numenls  erected  in  the  Slate 
in  mem  )i  y  of  the  soldiers  who  lost  their 
live.-,  iu  lae  civil  war.  It  was  arranged 
foi  at  I  town-meeting  in  1S65, 


soon  after  Lee's  surrender  ;  and  sub- 
scriptions were  afterward  a-^ked  ot 
all  the  townspeople  and  the  school 
children.  It  wa.s  dedicated  July  26, 
1SG6.  It  is  of  (^)uincy  granite,  30  fcLl 
high,  A  pyraniidal  plinth  stands  on 
a  scjuare  base,  above  it  a  square  shaft 
with  moulded  base  and  cap,  and  uu 
to])  of  all  an  eagle  resting  on  a  cannuii 
ball.  The  die  of  tlie  shaft  is  decorated 
with  a  shield,  with  stars  and  flags  in 
relief.  Inscripti'ons  and  names  of  the 
Brighton  soldiers  wlio  were  killed  or 
died  are  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
plinth.  Tlie  monument  co-t  ^SiOOO. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  iledication, 
Rev.  Frede'rick  Augustus  Whilney  de- 
livered the  oration. 

Broker.s'  Board.  —  See  Stock-E.x- 
change. 

"Brook  Farm,"  where  the  famous 
attempt  was  niatle  by  an  association 
of  culti\ated  pe«jple  t<;  establish  a  so- 
cialistic community  based  somewhat, 
though  not  altogether,  on  the  system 
of  Fouiier,  is  in  the  Wesl-Roxbury 
district,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
"Martin  Luther  Orphan  Home"  [see 
Litllwraii  C'iii)r/ifs\.  When  the  enter- 
l>rise  of  the  connriunity  was  begun,  in 
the  spring  of  iS4i,the  farm  comprised 
about  200  acres,  ])art  of  which  was 
me.idow-land  reaching  to  the  Charles 
River;  and  a  brook  coursing  through 
it  to  the  liver  gave  the  farm  its  attrac- 
tive name.  The  ])ioneer  in  this  un- 
dertaking was  llie  late  ('i(^e,ij.:e  Ripley, 
;it  llie  imie  of  his  dcitli  in  iSSi  the 
lili.a.uy  i  ditoi'  of  (he  "  .\r\\-\'ork 
Triluuie,"  which  position  he  had  held 
for  more  than  30  years,  lie  wa.-.  a 
clergyman  in  iJoslon,  and  was  spoken 
(vf  as  one  i)i  the  strongest  of  its  piil- 
|)it-spc-akers.  lie  was  "so  pierced  and 
wmnuled  by  the  .sense  of  soeial  abuses," 
says  l''rollringham  in  his  i  .ile'  of  I'arkcr, 
referring  to  the  I irook- I''arni  mo\  enu  iil, 
"that,  in  full  sympath)  with  a  nohic 
wife,  he  Icfl  hi^  prolession,  impatient 
with  'the  loidishness  ot  preaching,' 
sold  his  line  likrary  at  aut  lion,  and, 
galhei  ing  lonrihei  all  thai  he  had,  in- 
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augurated  the  enterprise  of  associated 
n\iud  and  lai)()r  "  here.  TIk  uanic  lirst 
given  to  it  was  The  Ihook-Kann  In- 
stitute of  Education  and  Agriculture;" 
aiul  afterwards  it  was  inc()ri)orated  as 
"  The  IJrook-Farni  l^hahanx."  'l-lic 
mansion-house  on  the  farm,  i)ieasantly 
situated  on  a  ]-;noll,  witli  the  Inooh 
running  Ijlithely  near  by,  was  made  tiie 
principal  home  of  the  connnunity,  and 
was  called  "'I'lie  liive."  Mr.  l\.i|:iley's 
sister,  who  liad  liad  a  school  for  young 
children  in  tlie  city,  went  witli  her 
brother  and  his  witc,  and  re-established 
her  school  near  the  farm,  which  was 
called  "The  Nest."  'J'he  products  of 
the  farm  were  in  con"inu)ii,  the  labor 
was  divided  among  the  meud)crs  of 
the  connnunity,  and  the  system  of 
co-0]K'ration  closely  followed,  "'i'he 
problem,"  ha\s  h'rothiugham,  "was 
the  i)ractical  reconcilialicni  of  labor, 
capital,  and  culture,  by  mutual  partici- 
pation in  toil  and  its  results."  Aiviong 
those  who  were  at  one  time  or  another 
of  the  community,  were  Charles  A. 
Dana  (now  editor  of  the  "  New-Yorlc 
Sun"),W arren  burton,  C'lianning,  John 
S.  Dwight,  I  Fawthorne  lor  a  brief  while, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  others  who. have 
since  achieved  fame  in  the  literary 
world,  —  altogether  a  remarkable  com- 
pany of  writers  and  philoso|iliers. 
'I'heodore  I'arker  lived  wilhin  ;i  mile 
of  the  farm  during  the  life  i>f  ihe  coin- 
nnuiity  ;  and,  while  he  was  not  of  it, 
Frothingham  says,  "  li»e  was  a  frecpient 
visitor,  and  a  keen  inspectm-  of  the 
movement.  The  social  freedom  there 
was  a  (.lelight  to  him  ;  the  conversniions 
were  a  lively  jov;  and  no  omc  relished 
more  than  he  the  hue  ironies  of  eulti- 
vated  ladies  bending  over  the  washtub, 
of  poets  guiding  the  plough,  or  of  i)hi- 
losophers  digging  potatoes."  besides 
the  members  of  tiie  connnunity,  there 
were  also  a  rannber  of  young  people 
wlio  boarded  at"  the  fatm,  —  some  as 
students;  ar.!  life  inu-t  have  been 
made  very  ch'  ery  for  them,  as  well  as 
profitable,  fur  :i  variety  of  vvliolesonie 
amusements  •\  ;re  devised  for  them. 
We  reafl  oi  ^iiaiades,  tableaux,  dan 


cing-parties,  and  in  winter  of  skating 
and  coasting.  After  a  while  a  paper 
was  started,  called  "  Tlie  Harbinger," 
to  advocate  the  j-irinciplcs  of  the  asso- 
ciation; and  this  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued some  time  in  New  York.  John 
S.  Dwiglit  contributed  to  the  ilepart- 
ment  tlevoted  to  music.  Fegular  for- 
mal religious  services  were  not  main- 
tained; but  sometinres  essays  '  were 
read,  sr)metimes  William  11.  Channing 
preached,  and  frecpic-ntly  many  of  the 
members  walked  across  the  fields  to 
liear  Parker  preaeli,  \\  \\o  was  tlien  set- 
tled in  his  \\  Lstd\(-\bnry  ])arish.  l!ut 
the  mo\enienL  did  not  pr(;s|K'r;  and 
at  h  iigLli,  wIm'11  a  new  buihling  which 
had  l)een  eiLeted,  called  "The  IMia- 
lanstery,"  was  desiie/yed  by  Ine  in  the 
autumn  e>f  1847,  the  seheme  was  aban- 
doned, and  tlie  comuiunily  scattered. 
The  farm  was  sold  to  Ro.xbury  for  a 
poor-farm,  and  ultimately  [)assed  into 
the  possession  of  its  present  ownei's. 
Vol  a  while,  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  i.S()f,  it  was  the  camp  of 
the  Second  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteeis,  L\)l.  (iordon,  and  was 
called  "Camp  Andresv,"  after  the  war 
governor. 

Budget,  The  Svinday.  —  This  is 
the  youngest  of  the  Sunda)' jom  nals  of 
tlie  city.  It  was  established  in  I1S7S, 
by  Malurin  M.  llallou,  the  loumler  of 
the  "(dobe"  [see  C/i'/n;  llic  Jnntoii 
J>,ulv\,  and  veais  l'ef<ire  well  known  as 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  "  ballou's 
lirawing-Room  Companiori,"  a  w  icfdy 
illustrated  i);iper,  and  of  "  liallou's 
Monthly"  whicli  i.^  siill  in  existeiue. 
In  1S81  the  properly  was  purchased  by 
William  A.  Ilo\ey,  for  several  jears 
the  editor  of  the  "  Transcrii)t "  [see 
'D  iiuscripty  Till'  Hosloii  Ei\'niiii^\  and 
stnera!  assciciales,  who  are  united 
under  the  name  of  the  "  llovey  Pub- 
li-^hing  C(niipan\-;"  until  April,  iSSj, 
it  was  Londucled  witli  two  other  news- 
paper enter[)rises,  the  "  Manufacturers' 
Cazette,"  antl  ifie  ".American  Culti 
vator,"  a  long-rslabbMi' d  ;igri(  ullui.il 
newsi)apei'.    Mr.  I  (ove\' w as  1  la  (  diioi 
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of  the  several  papers,  and  George  B. 
James  the  publisher.  The  "  Budget  " 
is  now  conducted  by  John  D.  Dwyer, 
as  publisher  (who,  with  others,  has 
purchased  it),  and  John  W.  Kyan, 
formerly  of  the  "Courier,"  as  editor. 
It  is  a  handsome  quarto.  A  feature 
has  for  some  time  l)ecn  a  department 
of  1)right,  pithv,  and  n^ellow  para- 
graphs, grouped  under  the  caption  of 
"Causerie,"a  brilliant  feature  of  Mr. 
Ifovey's  in  the  "  Transcript  "  during  his 
conduct  of  that  paper,  and  conti-nued 
in  the  .Sunday  i)ubl(cation.  Mv.  Iio\  ey 
continues  as  editor  of  the  "Manufac- 
turers' Gazette."  The  "  Budget  "  olficc 
is  at  No.  259  Washington  Street. 

Bug  Light,  so  named  bee. i use  of 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  structme, 
is  a  fi.xed  red  light  ui)on  the  end  of  a 
long  sandy  s[jit  running  out  from  tlie 
Little  Brew.ster  towards  Fort  Warren, 
in  the  harbor.  The  light-house  is  su[)- 
ported  above  high  water  on  a  system 
of  iron  rods  fi.xed  in  the  rocky  ledge, 
which  is  generally  covered  \\\t\\  v^aler. 
The  light  stands  about  30  feet  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  visible  for 
about  seven  rniles,  and  is  iutended  to 
warn  mariners  from  Harding's  Ledge, 
which  is  about  two  miles  out  at  sea, 
east  of  Point  Allerton,  at  the  head  of 
Nantasket  I>each,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  of  the  harbor.  [.See 
Harbor^  The  Bos  ton  l\ 

Bulfluch-place  Chapel. —  .See  Be- 
nevolent I'Vatcrnily  of  (Jhurclies. 

Bunker-hill  Monunieiit.  —  As  one 
api^roaches  Bi^ston  by^ea,  i)erha])s  the 
most  consi;icuous  object  tliat  catches, 
the  eye  is  the  granite  oljelisk  <>\\  llim- 
ker  (Breed's)  Hill,  that  rises  into  the 
sky  as  Pompey's  Pillar  rises  above 
Alexandria.  As  all  ilie  world  knows, 
or  ought  to,  it  conunemorates  the 
memorai  l(j  battle  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1775,  earliest  real  battle  of  tlie 
kevoluti  in.  Then  4,000  British  troops 
marched,  from  the  ships  which  lay 
near  the  loot,  bravely  up  the  hill,  to  al- 
most ccii.'  in  death,  and  attacked  the 


breastworks  hastily  thrown  up  during 
the  night  before  by  the  American 
troops,  about  3,000  in  number,  the 
most  of  whom  had  marched  over  from 
Cambridge  to  occupy  the  hill,  under 
the  connnand  of  Prcscott,  Putnam,  and 
Warren.  The  British  lost,  in  their  re- 
peated attemi)ts  to  storm  the  works, 
800  killed,  and  as  many  wounded  and 
missing  ;  and  the  Americans,  100  killed, 
and  340  wounded  and  missing.  Ncai 
the  sunnnit  a  stone  marks  the  place 
where  the  patriot  Warren  fell.  Tlic 
battle  lasted  three  or  four  hours,  and 
was  witnessed  by  thousands  from 
the  house-tojjs  of  Bost(Mi.  Not  many 
years  agcj  the  sloj^e  of  the  hill  was  but 
little  changed,  and  showed  the  disad- 
vantage at  which  it  was  attacked;  but 
now  houses  cover  the  ground,  save  the 
six-acre  enclosure  of  the  Monument 
grouiuls.  The  obelisk,  built  of  courses 
of  granite,  is'  220  feet  in  height,  and 
was  begun  in  1825.  The  C(.uner-stonc 
was  laid  by  Lafayette,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons.  It  remained  for  nearly  20 
years  unfinished;  but  in  1840  a  gicat 
effort  was  made  to  raise  the  recjuired 
funds,  especially  by  a  fair  in  laneuil 
Hall,  and  hy  [nivate  donations.  One 
of  the  last  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
daiiseiiSL\  P'anny  Kllslcr,  which  gave 
occasion  to  many  bon-inols  at  the  time. 
The  monument  was  completed  and 
detlicalcd  on  tlie  17th  of  ["luie,  1843; 
and  Daniel  WuliMcr,  who'  had  deliv- 
ered the  oiatioii  in  the  pii  sence  nt 
1  ,ala.)i'llc  at  the  la\ii;g  the  cornel 
slone,  was  again  the  orator,  before  an 
immense  multitude  and  a  few  of  the 
sur\'ivors  of  the  battle.  The  occasion 
was  a  nio.^t  nicmoral)le  one.  The 
inesident  of  the  United  Slates,  J(jhn 
Tyler,  was  present  with  his  entire 
cabinet;  Mr.  Webster  being  then  sec- 
retary of  .stale.  "  Mr.  Webster  was 
himself  that  day,"  says  the  historian; 
"and  his  a])i)Strophe  to  the  gigantic 
shaft  was  a>  ;;raiid  and  nwblc^  a-,  the 
subject  was  lolly  and  sublime.  Wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  the  towering  struc- 
ture, he  said,  'The  i)owerful  speaker 
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;    stands  motionless  before   iis !  '  He 
'    was  himself  deeply  moved.    Tlie  sight 
of  such  an  innnen^e  sea  of  upturned 
faces,  —  he  had  never  before  addressed 
such    a    multitude, — he  afterwards 
I   spoke  of  as   awful   and  oppressive. 
1    The  applause  from  a  hundred  thou- 
sand throats  surged  in   great  waves 
around  the  orator,  coinijlctiug  in  his 
mind  the  parallel  of  Old  Ocean."  The 
monument  marks  the  outlines  of  the 
old  redoubt,  its  siiles  being  ]>arallel 
!     with  those  of  the  latter.    'I'he  l^ase  of 
\     the  obelisk  is  30  feet  square.  Inside 
I     the  shaft  is  a  round  hollow  cone  ;  and 
around  this  winds  a  spiral  flight  of 
[    stone  steps,  295  in  numl)er,  by  which 
'    the  monument  is  ascended.    At  the 
\    top  is  an  observatory,  17  feet  high,  and 
II  feet  in  diameter,  with  windows  on 
;    each  side.    From  these  there  is  a  niag- 
;    niticent  view  of  the  city,  the  harbor, 
c    the  surroimding  towns,  and  the  outly- 

■  iiig  country  stretching  far  away  in  the 
distance.  On  clear  ilays  one  can  see 
Wachusett  and  Monadnock,  blue  on 
the  horizon.    A  Iniilding  at  the  base 

■  of  the  monunient  contains  a  marble 
statue  of  Gen.  Warren,  and  various 

f™'    memorials  of  the  battle;  and  in.  front 
of  it,  in  the  main  path  of  the  grounds, 
on  the  s)iol  where  he  is  supposed  to 
;     have  stood  when  encouraging  his  men 
;     at  the  o|)ening  of  the  battle,  is  a  l)ron/e 

■  statue  of  Col.  Prescott,  by  Sttn  )',  un- 
'■■     veiled  witli  fitting  ceremonii-,  on  the 

17th    of    June,    isSi      [sec  /'li-wott 
Sti.iltic\.    'I  hc  celebratit)n  (jf  I  he  cen- 
;     tennial  anniversary  of  the  battle,  on 
'     the  I7ih  of  June,  1875,  was  ai\  event 
I     of  national    interest,  because   of  the 
'     union  on  the  occasion  of  cons|)icuous 
representatives   of    the    Soiuh  with 
those  of  the   Nortli,  and   the  great 
parade  of  Nortiiern  and  .Southern  sol- 
'     diers.    The  celebration  began  with  a 
reception  ol'   distinguished  guests  on 
the  evening   f  the  i6tli,  in  Music  Hall. 
.     Mayor  Gobi,  spoke  for  the  cit)',  and 
(iov.  Gasto.^  lor  the  State  ;  ami  then 
']     felicitous  sp'  eches  were  made  by  ('ol. 
,     Andrew  for  South  Car(;lina,  i''il/hugh 
'     Lee  for  Vi  pinia,  and  Siitiniau,  Kil- 


patrick,  and  Binnside  for  the  Union 
generals;  and   Vice-President  Wilson 
also  s})oke.    The  feature  of  the  folhnv- 
ing  day  was  the. great  procession.  The 
soldiery  were  more  than  two  hours  in 
passing;  and  the  great  crowds  filling 
the  sidewalks,  the  windows  of  houses 
and  stores,  crowding  even  the  house- 
tops, and  packing  the  temporary  stands 
erected  at  different  points  along  the  ■ 
six  miles  of  the  line  of  inarch,  cheered 
continuously,    waved  handkerchiefs, 
and  swung  hats,  as  the  great  p:igeant  i 
moved  along.    Heartiest  of  all  was 
the  reception  of  the  Southern  troops. 
After  the  three  brigades  of   Massa-  .•   :  . 
chusctts   militia,   came   the   Seventh    ■- ■  ■  5 
New   V'ork,    then    two    I'ennsylvania  ' 
regiments,  next   the  smaller  visiting 
organizatit)ns,  and  then  the  J*"ifih  Mary- 
land.    The  dignitaries  of  the  State   -  f 
and  national  government  were  scat-  /■ 
tci  ed  along  the  line  ;  and  the  Northern  • 
and  Southern  generals  and  men  of  dis- 
tinction, guests  of  the  city,  were  also 
conspicuous.    The  civic  organization  ' 
and  the  trades  filled  out  the  procession. 
All  along  the  line  of  march  the  deco-  ; 
rations  were  extensive  and  brilliant,  ' 
and  the  Gharlestown  district  was  en- 
tered beneath  a  grand  triumj:)hal  arch. 
Later  in  the  clay  there  were  exercises      •  • 
in  a  tent  on  tlie  Monument  grounds,  -r 
at  which  more  speeches  were  delivered, 
Ihese  l)cing  preceded  by  an  oration 
b)'  Gen.  Charles  l)c\  ens  ;  and  in  the 
e\  eningllie  cit\-  was  l)i  illianlly  ilhnni- 
naletl,  \shile  i  laboi.ite  displays  (jf- fire- 
works were  made.    The  Punker-hill 
Moniunent  and  the  Monument  gruundii       •  ' 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  ])tinker- 
hill  Monument  Association,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Robert  G.  Winthro])  is  i)res- 
ident,  and  which  includes  in  its  active 
and   honorary   membership   a  large 
number  of  men  of  distinction. 

Bvireau  of  Reference  for  Women. 
—  Se(  \'ouiig  Men's  Christian  Union. 

Burial  of  Poor  Pcr.sons. —  Out- 
d(jor  poor,  having  settlements  in  I^dS: 
ton,  are  bmied  tmder  the  direction 
of   the  ()\erseeis  of    the   Poor  [see 
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Overseers  of  the  Poor]  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.  When  dead  bodies  are 
found,  notice  is  gi\en  to  the  police  or 
the  medical  examiner  of  tlic  district 
[see  Medical  lixuf/iiuers^  ;  and  if  they 
are  of  strangers,  the  hiitei  is  lo  cause 
them  to  be  buried,  If  tiie  deceased 
had  no  settlement  in  the  State,  the 
Commonwealth  pays  tlie  examine) 's 
fees,  and  the  expense  of  burial  :  in 
other  cases  the  city  generally  j)ays  the 
expenses. 

Burial-Places. —  vSce  Old  ISurying- 
Grouuds  and  Cemeteries. 

Burns  Riot  (The  Anthony,  fugi- 
tive slave). —  See  Court  House. 

Bussey    Institution    (The). —  A 

school  of  agriculture,  hortleultuic,  and 
veterinary  science,  attached  to  Harvard 
University.  Its  grountls  and  Iniildings 
are  in  the  Jamaicarl'lain  district  of 
the  city,  on  tlie  beautiful  estate  oi  the 
late  Ijcnjamin  Bussey,  who  l)e(pieathed 
it,  with  funds  in  trust  for  the  suj^port 
of  the  institution,  to  the  college  in  1842. 
Being  subject  to  life-i'nleresls,  however, 
the  estate  did  nut  j^ass  intt>  the  j)os- 
session  of  the  c(jllegc  until  icS/o.  In 
that  year  the  fine  building  pro\'iiled  fiir 
by  the  testator  was  erected,  containing 
the  necessary  lecture  ami  cuilection 
rooms,  laboratory,  lihrar)-,  and  uHice  ; 
and  the  school  was  opened.  ]!y  the 
end  of  the  next  year  greenhouses  and 
needed  sheds  were  built,  the  grounds 
and  avenues  laid  out,  and  a  water-su))- 
ply  ])rovided.  In  1S72,  the  Uni\cisity 
receiving  ,$100,000  fr(;ru  the  late  James 
Arnold  of  New  IJedford,  who  left  tli.il 
sum  to  establish  liere  a  jnofessor  ddp 
of  tree-culture,  and  to  create  an  arbor- 
etum to  c(jntain  ultimately  all  trees, 
shrubs,  antl  herljaceous  ]j1  nils  that  can 
grow  the!  e  in  the  open  air,  the  "  Arncdd 
Arboreti  m  "  was  establislied,  giving 
ample  fa -.ilities  for  the  scientific  stud)' 
of  arbori  ulture.  At  the  instituticjn,  lec- 
tures. r(  itations,  and  j^irartical  insti  uc- 


tion  in  the  various  departments,  are 
given  to  the  students  by  an  excellent 
corps  of  seven  ])rofessors  and  instruct- 
ors; and  it  has  won  a  high  rank  among 
c;ducational  mstitutions  of  its  class. 
The  "  JJulK  tii\s,"  l)ej.',un  in  187, ),  have 
given  valuable  CDiifribulions  to  agricul- 
tural lilLjauue  in  their  rejioits  of  e.\- 
perinients  .md  in  \  estigations  conducted 
in  the  laboratories  and  greenhouses 
here.  During  the  years  of  business 
deiaes^ion,  the  .income  of  the  funds 
left  under  (he  Bussey  will,  whiLli  were 
ch.u;.;ed  with  lln  [laMuent  (jf  heavy  an- 
nuities, was  greatly  diminished  through 
the  depreciation  in  real  estate,  in  which 
the  funds  are  invested,  and  the  great 
fall  of  rents,  so  that  for  the  time  the 
institution  was  seriously  embarrassed, 
The  self-sacrifice  of  some  of  its  olli 
ceis,  however,  who  for  a  while  labored 
without  (  oni|K  iisalion,  made  it  lujssible 
to  ciiutiniie  its  operations,  ;ind  weatlier 
the  storm.  The  great  lire  in.  lioston 
[sec  Cire'j!  lure  of  1872],  which  dc- 
str(j\ed  several  down-town  l)usiness 
l)locks  l)eUinging  lo  the  estate,  which 
luid  to  l)e  rebuilt,  h.id  much  to  do 
with  the  lenipnrary  tliminution  of  its 
resources.  The  building  erected  in 
1870  is  a  taslelul  structure  of  Roxbury 
pudding-stone,  112  b)-  73  feet,  in  the 
Vict(;ria  (h)tliic  architceture.  The 
entire  estate  comprises  3(^0  acres,  of 
which  137  have  been  assigned  fi;r  the 
arboretum,  and  arc  laid  out  with  walks 
and  roadways.  The  (Jily  ("oniuil  of 
l88r,  towaiils  the  close  ot  iis  ■-(.r\ii.-, 
])assed  the  ueecssary  crdeis  to  anjuiir 
120  acres  of  the  arboretivm  portion  of 
the  estate,  I'nr  a  pulilic  inuk;  the  con- 
dition hein;',  that  about  .14  acres  ot  ad- 
(htional  land  be  purchased  by  the  city 
at  the  CO  ,t  ol  about  $50,000,  t\\  o-tlurds 
of  the  esialt  to  be  free  t(j  the  public, 
the  olhei  third  as  free  as  the  J'ublic 
ti.irde'u  now  is,  —  that  is,  it  will  be 
uiuler  cultiv  ation  l)y  iiai\ai(l  College 
belweiii  the  dri\es  and  walks.  [.See 
riihlu-  /'.i>/:s  Sv.sfn!i.\ 
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Cadets.  —  See  First  C"()r])s  of 
Cadets. 

Cafe's.  —  See  Restauraius  and 
Cafes. 

Carney  Hospital.  —  On  Old-Har- 
bor Street,  "  J  )ori-hester  Ilci;jj>ts," 
South  lioston.  lncor[)()raud  1^05. 
This  most  excelL-nt  instiuition  was 
founded  by  the  gilt  t;t  ,Si  5,500  ironi 
tiie  late  Anchcw  Carney.  It  was  eslali- 
iishcd  to  aftcrd  relief  to  the  sick  \)iH>v; 
but  it  is  used  by  many  others,  "]>ay- 
patients,"  who  know  and  valuu  it,  and 
the  eare  and  treatment  it  furnishes. 
Chronie,  aeule,  and  other  cases  are 
received;  contagious  thscascs  alone 
being  excepted.  It  is  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity;  but  it  is  not  secta- 
rian, and  patients  of  all  religious  views 
are  freely  rcceivecL  It  is  related"  that 
once  a  Daptist  clergyman,  a  |)ay-patient 
in  the  hospital,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  ;i  chiouic  disease,  and  who  felt 
his  end  drawing  near,  expiessed  a  de- 
sn'e  f(jr  the  consolation  that  he  felt 
that  one  of  his  own  faith  alone  eouki 
give  liim;  and  thereupon  the  biave 
sister  wiio  had  jKilienlly  watched  and 
nursed  him  through  his  long  illness 
went  out  into  the  night  in  heareh  of  a 
]la];tisL  clergyman;  and  at  daybreak 
the  strange  scene  was  pie.serited  of  a 
baptist  mini-.ter  comforting  a  dying 
Itrother  in  one  ward,  while  in  anothei-, 
c1(jsc  by,  a  i)riest  was  administering 
the  sacrameni.'-  of  his  Chun  h  to  a  dy- 
ing ('atlioli:..  Siller  Simplitia,  wlio. 
is  at  the  Ik  ad  of  the  institution,  is 
a  most  act  \c,  eneig.ctic,  and  skill ul 
manager;  aid  her  system  is  so  eco- 
nomical, th.'ii  ihc  entire  yearly  cxjjensc 
of  concluctivp  the  hospit.d  averages 
but    36,000.  a  sum  ncaily  ef|ualled  by 


the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  alone  of 
tlie  oihcials  of  the  City  Hospital.  The 
out-patients  receive  gratuitous  treat- 
merit.  Of  1,447  hospital  patients,  656 
were  gratuitously  treated.  The  sur- 
gecjus,  who  give  their  services  gratis, 
report  that  "there  is  every  reason  to 
liope  lliat  in  the  course  i>(  time  llie 
out-patient  depaitment  of  the  (.'arney 
l[osi)ital  will  become  one  of  the  greal 
centres  cjf  medical  charity."  in  the 
judiMncnt  of  experienced  |)hysician!., 
the  situation  eif  the  hcxspital  is  one  of 
the  very  best  in  New  I-ingland.  It' 
stands  near  tlie  intrenchments  thrown 
up  by  Washington,  and  conmiands  an 
extensive  view  ox  er  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  Massachusetts  T>ay  on  the  other. 
In  smnrner  the  wards  are  co(j]c(l  by 
sea-biee/es  ;  and  the  convalescents  en- 
joy a  beautiful  prosj^ect  from  their 
beds,  watching  meanwhile  the  ships 
and  other  craft  sailhig  in  and  out  of  the 
harbor.  The  ]^ay-i)atients  aie  treated 
in  the  wartls  or  in  pri\  ate  looms. 

Caledonian  Club.  —  An  oigani/.a- 
tion  of  Scotelnneii,  to  presc  1  \  e  the 
literature  and  i  o<:  nines  oi  Seolland,  en- 
Cf)urage  the  piaetiec  ol  athU  lie  games, 
and  foster  the  mental  and  physical 
develoi)ment  of  its  meml)ers.  \\  hen 
a  member  dies,  the  society  i)ay.s  .5  50 
towards  the  funeral  expenses.  Tlu; 
as.scssmcnts  are  li,i',ht.  The  club  was 
eslablishefl  in  i^^],  and  incoiporaled 
in  iSfV).  lis  lKad(|uarteis  are  on  the 
corner  of  ('hauncy  and  l.ssex  Stieets. 

Casino.  —  See  C '(jffeediouses. 

Cathedral   of   the   Holy  Cross, 

Wasliingloii  Si  reel,  cov.  Maiden,  is 
the  largest  and  hm  '  1  Catholic  (  hnirh 
in  the. city ;  and  behind  it  is  the  man.^ion- 
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house  of  the  archbisliop.  It  covers 
nioi-e  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Its  style 
is  the  Early-English  Gothic,  cruciform, 
with  nave,  transej^t,  aisle,  ami  clere- 
story ;  the  latter  sujjported  by  two 
rows  of  clustered  metal  pillars.  The 
total  length  of  the  building  is  364  feel  ; 
width  at  the  transept,  170  feel  ;  wiillh 
of  nave  and  aisles,  90  feel  ;  height  to 
the  ridgepole,.  120  feet.  Tlie  entire 
interior  is  clear  s])ace,  broken  only  by 
two  rows  of  colunnis  extending  along 
the  na\e,  antl  ^ul)porting  the  central 
ruuf.  The  arch  seijaraling  the  sfKi- 
cious  front  vestibule  from  ihe  church 
is  of  bricks  taken  from  ilic  ruins  of 
the  Ur.->uline  Convent  on  Muuul  15ene- 
dict  in  Somer\'ille,  which  was  bui  iied 
by  a  mob  on  the  night  of  .\ug.  11, 
1534.  The  ceiling  abounds  in  c;a  \ed 
wood  and  tracery.  The  panels  and. 
spandrels  show  three  shades  of  oak, 
with  an  outer  line  of  African  wt^od. 
Every  alternate  panel  is  ornamented 
with  eniljlematic  devices.  The  roof  in 
the  transept  displays  an  innnense  crcx^s 
of  inlaid  wood.  On  the  ceilings  of 
the  chancel  are  i)ainted  angel,-,  rrpre 
senling  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  oil) 
er  virtues,  on  a  background  cjf  goUI. 
The  frescoing  on  the  walls  is  v'ery  hand- 
some. The  rose-window  over  the  main 
entrance  is  in  design  a  hne  si)ecimeu 
of  art.  The  stained  transej)!  window  s, 
each  40  by  20  feet  in  size,  have  designs 
representing  the  IC.xaltation  of  the 
Cross  by  the  Emperor  Ueraclius,  and 
the  "miracle  by  which  the  True  C  ross 
was  verified."  The  sUiined  wind(n\.^ 
in  the  chancel  rei)reseut  the  C  ru(  i- 
fi.xion,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Nativity. 
'I'hese  are  memorial  win(hjws,  gifts  to 
the  church.  I'wenty-ftnn  sm.dler  win- 
dows of  .-stained  glass,  in  the  clere- 
story ol  ilie  transept  and  of  the  chan- 
cel, reinc-^ent  biblical  subjects.  The 
sanctuar)  t'.rminates  in  an  octagonal 
apse.  Tbe  -high-altar  is  foimed  of 
rich  varic,  ;ited  marbles.  On  the  (ios 
pel  side  .-land-,  the  epiicop.d  ihrone-, 
the  cathciyu  of  the  arehbr-^hop.  On 
the  right  (i  tlie  sant  luai  \  is  the  (  Imp- 
el (jt  the  IJ.e.ssed  Virgin,  ront.dning  a 


marble  statue  representing  the  Virgin. 
There  are  three  other  cha[)els, — the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
blessed  Sacranu. nt.  The  large  vestry 
is  between  the  Chapel  (jf  the  blessed 
Sacrament  and  the  sanctuary.  The 
chantry,  with  a  small  organ,  is  over 
the  vestry.  Tiie  gallery  of  the  Cathe- 
dral contains  a  Ilook<!!c  Hastings  orgaa 
of  remarkable  pui  ity  of  tone  and  power. 
It  has  more  than  5,000  pi])es,  78  stops, 
5  pnemiialic  knobs,  and  12  coinl)ina- 
lion  pedals,  'i'lie  i)ews  aceounriodate 
3,500  persons.  The  <.>nt\\ard  ai>[)ear- 
ance  of  the  laiilding  is  somewhat 
soridn-e  ;  but,  w  hen  entirely  lini.^hed,  it 
will  be  greatly  impr(jved.  'I'here  are 
two  main  towers  in  front,  and  a  turret, 
all  of  unequal  height,  and  all  to  he 
cvenluall)-  surmounted  by  spires.  The 
great  tower  on  the  soutli-wesl  corner, 
with  ils  spue,  will  be  300  feet  high; 
ami  the  .small  tower  on  tlie  noilh-west 
corner,  200  feel  high.  The  reclur  of 
the  Calhedral  is  the  Rev.  Eawrence 
J.  (  )'T(.)(jle,  who  has  been  (.onuecled 
wilh  it  bince  liis  ortllnalion  in  1866. 
lie  is  a  graduate  of  lU)ston  College, 
lie  succeeded  Fr.  O'l\.oagan  as  rector, 
who  died  in  November,  1S82.  [See 
CatlinlicisDi  ciJid  CaiJiolic  CJtiDu hes:\ 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  —  A 

small  congregation  worshippin;.;  in  a 
hall  at  N(j.  227  Tremont  Stieet.  It 
lepresents  a  ino\(;nKiil  f(ir  "the  jiiei) 
ar.ition  ol  the  »  imiiji  as  a  liodx'  I'oi 
I  he  c  I  iini  n;',  and  K  in';doMi  ol  ll,e  lord." 
It-,  woi.siiip  is  celebrali  d  >baiday, 
W'ethiesd.i) ,  and  Saliii  d  i\  ,  it  O  ,\..M.  ; 
Tiiesda)'  and  Thnr.^(la\,  at  5  r.,M.;  and 
Erida)',  at  10  A..M.  <  )n  .Sunday  ihc 
celcbr.ition  (;f  the  lloiy  I'.ucharist 
tal.es  pla<  e  at  to  A.M.,  and  \espi  is  at 
5  l'..M.  The  mini-  ler  in  charge  i.^  J.  V. 
\V  ighlman. 

Catholic  Ihirying-Grouiuls.  —  Sec 

Cemeteries. 

C  a  t  h  o  1  i  e  i  K  m  and  C  a  1 1^  o  1  i  e 
Churches.  —  The  growth  of  the 
( 'atholie  China  h  in  lloslon  ha-,  been 
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remarkable.  A  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  no  Catholic  ciiurch  organi- 
zation here,  and  no  regular  place  of 
worship.  The  first  church  was  not 
organized  until  1790:  it  was  not  until 
iSoS  that  Boston  was  made  an  ci^isco- 
pal  see;  in  1825  there  were  only  two 
priests  in  the  city  ;  and  for  many  years 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  dedi- 
cated. Sept.  29,  1813,  and  which  stood 
on  Franklin  Street,  was  the  only  Cath- 
olic church  in  IJoston.  Now  there  are 
30  churches,  attended  by  90  priests, 
under  the  direction  of  ihe  archbisho)); 
there  are  10  [parochial  .schools,  chiclly 
conducted  by  .Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
3  colleges  and  academies,  5  or])han- 
asylums,  3  hospitals,  aml  a  home  for 
their  aged  poor.  Conferences  of  the 
charitable  society  of  .St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  are  also  established  in  every  par- 
ish, and  they  work  coiuiiiually  and 
systematically  among  the  i)oor.  'i'he 
Very  Rev.  \Villiani  15yrne,  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  diocese,  from  whose  valu- 
able cha|)ter  on  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Boston,  in  the  "  ?>Unnorial  History 
of  Bostuii,"  the  above  statistics  are 
in  i)art  lakcn,  eslinKitcs,  that,  where 
a  hundred  years  ago  there  were,  only 
about  100  ('atholics  in  Boston,  the 
Catholic  jjopulation  of  the  cil)-  at 
l)resent  is  at  least  150,000;  and  jUhn 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  editor  oi  the  "  i'i- 
lot,"  in  reviewing  Fr.  B\rne's  article, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  his  estimate 
is  too  low  .  The  Catliolii first  |)lace 
of  worship  was  a  small  chai)et  on 
School  Street,  previously  (occupied  l)y 
the  Huguenot  Congre'gation.  Boston 
was  first  a  mission  ;  and  one  of  tlie 
earliest  missionaries  was  Rev.  fohn 
Thayer,  a  native  of  i)(;.itt)ii,  and  a 
former  Congregational  minister,  wlio 
had  become  a  convert  to  (Jatholicism. 
When  the  Cathedral  of  the  I  loly  Cross 
was  built,  a  iriendly  feelin)^  was  dis- 
played by  p  eminent  I'rote-^tants,  and 
$3,000  were  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  its  buildirg.  A  bell  brought  lu  re 
from  Si)aiM  .vas  presented  to  it  by 
Hasket  D  d  y.  In  iSfe  the  estate 
was  sold        Isaac  Rii  h,  wluj  at  his 


deaih  willed  a  large  amount  to  the 
Boston  University  [see  Boston  Uniucr- 
sity\.  John  de  Cheverus,  an  exiled 
French  priest,  was  the  iirst  bishop  of 
Boston.  Boston  was  made  an  episco- 
pal see  by  Pope  Pius  VH.,  the  new- 
diocese  embracing  all  New  I'aigland; 
and  in  1875  it  was  created  an  archbi.^h- 
opric,  comj^risiiig  the  counties  of  Fs- 
sex,  Middlesex-,  SuJfolk,  Noiiolk,  and 
Plymouth  in  this  State,  the  towns  of 
Mattapoisett,  Afarion,  and  Wareham 
excei)t(.d.  'file  [^resent  arclibisho]), 
the  Mo.-^t  Rev.  John  Josepli  W  dliams, 
D.l  ).,  C(jnsecraU-d  March  11,  looo,  was 
erealed  tin-  first  archbishop  of  lioston, 
l''e-b.  12,  1875.  The  vicar-general  is 
the  Very  ke\'.  ^Villiam  Pivrne  ;  chan- 
cellor and  secretary,  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Bodlish ;  archbishojj'.s  council,  the 
Ver)-  Rev.  William  Byrne,  V.C,  the 
Re\ .  P.  O'Beirne,  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Blenkinsop,  the  Rev  Thomas  H.  Sha- 
han.the  Rev.  William  H.  Duncan,  S.J., 
and  the  Rev.  John  I'latley.  The  bish- 
o])S  before  the  establishment  of  the 
archbishopric  were  John  de  C-hcverus, 
consecrated  Nov.  i,  18 10,  translated  to 
Montauban,  thence  to  Bordeaux^  and 
died  carellnal  archbi-diop  (jf  Bordeaux, 
July  19,  i'836;  Right  Rev.  Benedict  J. 
Feiiwick,  conset  laled  Nov.  I,  1825, 
died  Aug.  II,  i8i();  Riglit  Rev.  John 
B.  P'itzi)atrick,  consecrated  March  24, 
1 8. 14,  died  Peb.  13,  18G6;  and  liisho]) 
Williams,  l-'ollou  ing  is  a  list  of  the 
(  hurches  and  clergy.  [See  Cathcdriil, 
Churyli  of  (he  Iiiniiitailafc  Ci'iiccptioi' ^ 
and  CalJtolic  A\iiii-/oiis  0>(/(:)s.\ 

C.vniEUKAL  01  Tiir.  lioi.v  Cuoss,  Washing- 
ton, cor,  of  Union-jKirk  Siicrt.  Most  Rev. 
Inlin  Joscpli  Willi.-mis,  \).\).\  rector,  the 
Iscv.  Lawrence  J.  OToolc;  i  linnccUor,  the 
l\t:v.  Jo.^lnia  P.  llodfisli;    ihc  licvs.  Leo  P. 

md,  Pawicnrc  Corcoran , 'I'hdiiins  Moylau. 
Kchidcncc,  lor.  of  Diiioii-park  Sircot  and  Ilar- 
n.soM  Avt  iuk:. 

(Jmncen  or  -ih)':  Pm.macui.ati-;  Cu.\c;i;i>i  ion, 
761  IlarriNon  Avenue.  Rector,  ilie  Rev.  Jcre- 
nii.ih  O'Connor,  S.j.;  llic  Revs.  Alpli.  Char- 
licr,  S.J.,  Ale.>:ius  Jamison,  S.J.,  Edu-aid  H. 
WelJi,  .S.J.,  Ni(h..la>  Rn.vo.  S.J  ,  Pcn:i;  Gas- 
sidy,  S.J.,  .Siinun  P.  Duinpieri,  S.J.,  WiUi.ini  J. 
liyrnes,  .S.J.,  H.  Qmn,  S.J.  Residence,  761 
I  i  .0  1 1.-, on  A  vrinic 

(iATi -ni.  lli'Avr.N.  Puuith.cor.  v)f  I  Street. 
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South  Boston.  The  Rev.  Michael  F.  ITigi,'ins, 
pastor;  the  Revs.  John  Mulcihy  and  James 
Lee.     Residence,  606  East-l'ourtti  -Street. 

Holy  Tkim  !  V  (German),  .Sh.uviiuit  Avenne. 
Tlie  Rev.  F.  X.  Nopper,  S.J.,  pastor;  the 
Revs.  Ignatius  Bellwaider,  .S.J.,  John  Jan^en, 
S.J.  Residence,  21  Lucas  Street,  in  the  rear 
of  the  clrurcli. 

L.\NC.\ST  EU-STREET  Cli.APEL,  attended  from 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Endicolt  Street. 

Most  Holy  Redee.mek,  ^L•lvcrIck  Sireei, 
cor.  of  Havre,  East  Boston.  I'he  Rev.  L.  V. 
McCarthy,  pastor;  the  Revs.  Richard  WaKh, 
Jaines  F.  Jiainilion,  T.  Hannegaii.  RLsidc  uce, 
iNLiverick  Street,  near  ILivre. 

NoruE   Da.me  Victoikes  (Frencli), 

Freeman  Phice  and  Beaccju  Street.  'I'lie  l\ev. 
A.  L.  liouh^nd,  pastor.  Residence,  13  l.)wii;ht 
Street. 

Ova  L.wy  ok  tiiil  Assi'MriiuN,  Snuiii^r 
Street,  E.ist  Boston.  The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Cas- 
sin,  p.istor;  assisiruit,  tlie  Rev.  'i'liomas  1'', 
Cusack. 

OuK  Lady  of  PEKrt,TU.\L  Heli-,  is^5  'i'rc- 
mont  Street.  The  Rev.  Josepli  ^Icniiiny, 
C.SS.R.,  rector;  the  Revs.  Adam  Kreis, 
C.SS.R..  Thomas  Gates,  C.SS.R.,  Adalbert 
Frank,  C.SS.R,  Leopold  Petsch,  C.SS.R., 
William  O'Coiuior,  C.SS.R.,  Charles  Schmidt, 

C.  SS.R.,,  Peter  Trimi>el,  CSS.R.,  Benedicl 
Kalb,  C.SS.R.,  John  O'Brien,  C.SS.R. 

St.  Ai;gusii.vi:,'s,  Dorchester  Street,  Soiiih 
Boston.  The  Rev.  Denis  0'Calla!.;han,  paslm  ; 
the  Revs.  James  J  Keegan  and  John  ll.d- 
loran.  .  Residence,  F  Street,  bet.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets. 

Sr.  CoLUMUKiLL,  Brigliton  district.  The 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Rogers,  pastor;  the  Rev.  Janics 
P.  Rogers. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Vernon  Street.  The 
Rev.  John  Delahimty,  pastor;  the  Rev-..  Jolm 

D.  'i'ierney  and  Patrick  J.  Daley.  Residence, 
105  Vernon  Street. 

Sr.  Francis  de  S.m.es,  Bunker-hill  Street, 
Charle.->to\vn  district.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  SnppU-, 
pastor;  the  Revs.  James  N.  Supple,  Joseph 
Kcycs,  D.  Splain.  Residence,  adjoining  the 
church. 

.S I .  J \Mi:s's,  ILirrison  .\veniic,  near  Knee- 
land  Street.  '1  he  Rev.  'i'hom..s  11.  Sli.han, 
p.i.->tor:  .a>>ii.tants,  the  Ri  vs.  .Michael  Ron.m, 
John  Fleming,  Ign.uins  P.  I'-g  ni,  'I'irnothy.  J . 
Murphy.    Residence,      Harvard  Stieet. 

St.  Grk(;ury's,  Dorcliester  .Avenue,  ne.ir 
Richmond  Street.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Fiiz- 
patrick,  pastor;  assistant,  the  Rev.  D.ivid 
Power.  I'ost-office  address,  M  ihon.  The  new 
chinch  at  .N'eponsct  is  attended  fiotn  St.  Greg- 
ory's. 

St.  Joi  riiE  BArrisr  (Pnriugue^e),  Nonh- 
Bcnnet  Sir.  (i;  The  Rev.  H.  B.  .M.  Hughes, 
pastor.    I',  sidcnce.  No.  i  North-Benn<M  Street. 

St.  Jc;  ;  I  ll's,  Chainh^rs  Street.  The  Rev. 
William  I  Daly,  pastor;  the  Rev;.  Denis 
Wholcy,  ^  i  :h...,-l  Gillitran,  T.  F.  Fl.-  magnn. 
Residem.  ,     Allen  .Stre.  l. 

St.    Jo.tpii's,    Ko.xbury   di-.liict,    I.  ircuit 


Street.  The  Rev.  P.  O'Beirne,  pastor  ;  the 
Revs.  James  Troy  and  Arthur  Connolly.  Res- 
idence, 55  Circuit  Street. 

St.  Leon.vku  or  Port  Maui:u  e  (Italian), 
Prince  Street.  The  Rev.  F.  Boniface,  O.S.F. 
Residence,  -jS  Prince  Street. 

Sr.  Maicv's,  Rutherford  Avenue.  Flic  Rev. 
lohn  .M.  McMahon,  pastor  ;  the  Re\s.  Richard 
Ne  igle  and  Willi. un  Millerick. 

Sr.  M.vRv's,  F.iidia.it  Sireet.  The  Rev. 
William  11.  Duu.  ui,  S.J.,  pLiMor  ;  the  Revs. 
Wilham  F.  Haimhon,  S.J.,  W.  F.  Scanlan, 
S.J.,  M.  F.  Byrne,  S.J.,  T.  J.  Reid,  S.J.,  J.  J. 
line,  S.J.  Residence,  45  Cooper  Sireet.  '1  lie 
I''athers  of  the  Missions  reside  hcie  ;  the  Ri  v. 
B.  A.  Magiiiii-,  S.  |.,  suiicnor  ;  the  f\c\i. 
George  J.  Stioiu;,  S.  |.,  J.  H.  I  iuiRg.iu,  S.J., 
John  A.  Morgan,  S.j". 

St.  Pai'rick's  (new),  cor.  of  Dudjey.  and 
I\Iaga/ine  Streets,  Ro.xbtiry  di^trict.    llie  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  G.dlagher,  paslor  ;  ilu:  Rev.^.  (George 
.  Patterson  and  Jolm   Piuckley.  i\esidence, 
)uelley  .Street,  rear  of  church. 
St.  P.vrRlCK's  (old),  North. impton  Street,  .it- 
tended  from  the  new  church. 

SS.  Peter  .-vnd  P.wl,  Broadway,  Smith 
Boston.  The  Rev.  Willi.im  A.  BLiikluM.p 
pastor;  the  l^cvs.  .Mei^hen  KcL-..,in,  M.  j.  I..:e, 
Hugh  Rou  (J'DoiHull.  Residence,  55  Broad- 
way. 

.Sr.  Peter's,  Bowdoin  Street,  cor.  of  Perciv.il 
.•\venue,  Meeting-honsc  Hill,  Dorchester  dis- 
trict. 'Phe  Rev.  Peter  Ron. in,  pastor  ;  nssist- 
anl,  the  Rev.  J, lines  Chiltick.  Residence, 
Percival  Avenue. 

St.  S iiu'Hen's,  Hano\er  Siuxt  The  l\ev. 
Michael  .\loran,  pastor;  the  Re\s.  J.reini.ih 
E.  Millerick,  'I'homas  E.  Power,  E.  P.  Byrnes. 
Residence,  2  North  Squan-. 

SACRiio  PIeai^t,  E.l^l  B.J-ton.  'I'he  Rev. 
M.  Clarke,  pastor  ;  assistant,  the  Rev.  \\  illi.un 
E.  Ryan.  Residence,  Brooks  Street,  cur.  ot 
Church  Street. 

St.vk  oI'  the.  Siv\,  Saratoga  .Street,  JC.-ist 
Boston.    'I'he  Rev.  J.  B.  O'Doimell,  j.astor. 

.St.  Tiiom.\s's,  West-Ro.\btiry  (lis;  1 11  I.  The 
Rev.  'I'lioiii,!,  .M.igennis,  pastor  ;  as.  1  .i.ml,  ilio 
Rev.  R.  Donnelly.  Readence,  Scaith  .Streel, 
near  Wliile       i  nue. 

Si  .  ThlcESA'r,,  West- Ro\hiny  i'u-.tliit.  At- 
tended from  1  )cdhaiii. 

Sr.  Vi.\ci;Nr's,  Third  Siu  et,  coi.  of  IC,  Souili 
Boston.  ThcRev.  Wilhain  | .  Cc,i coraii ,  p:e,lor ; 
the  Revs.  William  Wal.-.h,' James  O'Neil,  and 
M.  O'Donnell.    Residence,  -07  Third  Street. 

The  Rev.  I'rederick  J.  llMlland,  S.J.,  at- 
tentls  Rainsford  and  Deer  IsI.uuIh. 

The  Austin  I'arm,  Ro.\biiry  dl  iir  1,  lur  jmui 
women,  i^  attended  from  the  \V\st-Ro.\ljiiiy 
churches. 

I'he  .Mass.u  huselts  General  Ho>|iital  and  the 
City  Jail  arc  .un  aided  fioni  St.  Jo^ellh's, 
Chamhers  Street. 

The  City  Hos|)it,d  is  atteiuled  from  the  Im- 
in.'icul.U'"  Con  ce  I  It  ion. 

The  Hon-'-  of  ( n  1  <•,  1  i, m  is  .aliea  le.l  fioin 
the  ( 'i.ile-of-I  leaven  Chun  h. 
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Catholic  Religious  Orders.  —  The 
number  arid  lu.igniiude  ui  ihe  Cath- 
olic religious  orLlcrs  in  llie  tily  is 
hardly  realized,  and  the  n.iuiru  and 
variety  ot  their  work  are  but  litUe 
understood  by  the  general  i)ub.lic. 
There  are  four  orders  of  men,  dis- 
.tinct  from  the  regular  clergy  of  the 
Church,  and  s,i\  of  women.  The  male 
orders  are  prnicipally  for  missionary 
work  and  religious  scll-eulture  ;  and 
those  of  women  are  for  charitable, 
benevolent,  and  educational  work. 
Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  sev- 
eral orders  of  both  sexes,  wiih  state- 
ents  of  their  nature  :  — 

OuuiJKS  OF  Men. 

IJrotuhks  of  CuAunv.  —  ScvumI  of  ihc 
brothers  ofilils  ^ocicly  have  i  li.u  -;c  of  the  llouhe 
of'  the  Alltel  Guaiiliaii,  85  Vcmoii  StrcLt,  Kox- 
biiry  dislrict.  I'he  Rev.  lirother  W .  J.  liecker 
is  superior,  and  (ui.siave  VaiKlendiicsthe  ib 
secretary.  The  iiistiiiuion  reci.-i\e.->  or[)haii, 
homeless,  friendless,  or  wayward  lx)ys. 

I'"l<ANi."isC.\NS. — 'I'hcre  are  IjiU  very  few  of 
the  incnibers  of  lliis  order  resident  in  I5ohtou. 
'I'hey  have  charye  of  ilie  Chnreli  of  St  f.con.ud 
of  I'ort  Mamice  (Italian),  on  Prince  Street. 
'I'lie  order,  ai^o  known  as  i'liars  Minor,  \\as 
fomided  ni  uO'j  by  St.  franias  of  .\>:,isi,  "  lo 
inculcate  llie  practice  of  the  L'hri.-.li.tn  Nirlues 
arid  the  evanijelical  coansels  by  \\ord  and  ex- 
ample." The  (Jhnrcb  has  luul  ficjjn  this  order 
five  poijcs.  The  order  is  divided  into  the  lol- 
lowing  branches:  Recollects,  Capuchins,  Con- 
ventuals, and  lirothers  of  the  'I'liird  Order. 
Christoplier  Coliinibus  was  a  iiieniber  of  the 
Third  Order.  .Membess  of  ihi^  ortler  landed  in 
Florida  ill  i5_'8.  The  ''  nioiher  iiouse  "  in  this 
country  isat  Loretto,  Fenn.  Tlie  order  ihruu^h- 
out  the  country  h.is  .about  125  nieinbera. 

'I'll  IV  Je  -.ui  I  S.  —  'I'hrecof  the  iargc^t  i  lairchcs 
in  the  city  (St.  Mary's,  Endicoll  Street  ;  Im- 
maculate (,'oiiceplion,  and  Holy  Trinity)  are 
under  the  cliari;;e  of  inenil)ers  of  this  order,  as  is 
also  I'lOston  Colh  ye,  on  I^ar^I^(ln  Avenue  [see 
Boston  ColL'i;e\.  It  is  rcpi  ■.<  nn- 1  1.)  be  one 
of  the  larijest  and  nio-^t  vigomu-.  urdci^  in  the 
Church.  It  was  first  heard  of  in  tin.-,  >  ountry, 
ill  Florida,  in  1565.  In  the  sevi  uteenth  century 
it  *' peiielr.itC'l  the  forests  of  Maine,  the  iu-.irt 
of  New  York,  exjilored  ihc  Mississippi  Valh  y, 
the  shores  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  the  I'.iciho 
Coast."  Woo  1 .1  )(k  Colle'^e,  in  Maryland,  is 
the  House  ol  Stiidie.->  ;uul  tlm.-f  lheoloi;ii  al 
seminary  of  I'l  .  .ociety  in  the  United  State-). 
It  conducts  1 .(  0ile.7es  ill  this  country.  Holy- 
Cross  Coik.-ge  11  Worcester  was  e-iablished  by 
it  in  l3^3  ;  ano  i'.oston  0>llem.',  now  in  cliar.^e 
of  the  key.  J  r  aiilah  O'Connor,  was  opened 
Sept.  5,  1S64.  'J  licre  arc  about  i.ooj  uienibeib 
in  the  United  f  u  tcs. 


The  RiiDiiiMi'Tuius-is,  oi'  "  ruc.->is  of  the 
Congregatit)n  of  the  Most  Holy  Rcdccnicr  " 
(fuuiidcd  by  St.  Al))hon.-,Ub  .M .  de  Sii^nori,  a 
native  of  It.dy,  in  ly,:;-'),  -'re  located  at  the  hue 
church  of  C)ur  L  idy  of  i'erpctual  Help,"  on 
'I'leniont  Street,  Ku.^bury  dibtricC.  Members 
of  llie  order  firbt  landed  111  this  country  in  1032, 
and  began  iheir  work  in  Ijaltiinore.  They  (irst  . 
labuied  among  the  Cjcruian  element.  At  the 
jiresent  time  iliey  have  16  houses  in  the  United 
Stales,  with  130  priests  and  34  jnolci.ied  stu- 
dents. The  order  numbers  about  175  in  this 
couiury . 

()uiJiiKs  OF  Women. 

SlSlliKS  OF    CU\R1TY  pF    St.   Vi:*"b;NT  DE 

I-'aui..  — 'I'heic  are  about  50  women  of  this 
•  order  now  working  in  I'oslon  in  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  the  .->ick,  the  orph.ni  and  Umndling, 
and  unfortunate  womcii.  'i'hey  have  clr.rge  of 
St.  'Vmeeiu'.T  (_)i[jlian  Asyluiii  fur  .^iiis,  uii 
Camden  Street,  Sister  Vincent  as  "  .-Istcr-sei- 
vant,"  with  13  other  sisters,  and  ij.j  children  in 
the  asylum  ;  lire  Home  for  destitute  Romaii- 
C.uholic  Children,  Harrison  Avenu>-,  Sister 
Matikla  sister-servant,  105  boys,  67  girls  ;  St. 
Mary's  Infant  Asylum, -Bowdoin  Street,  Dor- 
chester disliict,.  Sister  ftlary  sister-servant, 
with  6  assisting  sislers,  47  infants,  18  '.vomen  in 
the  lying-iu  department  ;  and  Carney  Hospitid 
at  South  Lnjslon,  Sister  .Simplicia  sisterrservant, 
with  15  .sisters  employed  in  the  care  of  about 
550  jjatients  anniKilly  ( see  Carney  llospital\. 
'i'he  original  order  was  founded  in  i' ranee,  111 
'jy  Mine,  be  (iras,  under  the  direction 
of  St.  Vincent  de  I'.iul.  Before  the  French 
Re  volution  they  counted  no  less  than  .yA->  estab- 
hshinents  in  Iiairope,  and  their  services  were 
much  soiiglu  for.  'i'heir  famous  founder  in  this 
country    was  "  Motlier    Setoii,"  in  1S05 

l)ecuiie  a  ('athollc.  Three  years  liter  siie 
opened  .m  ac  ulcmy  m  Ijaltimore,  with  Miss 
Cecilia  (_)'(,'oiuvay  .is  her  companion.  rinough 
the  generosity  of  a  young  convert,  Samuel 
Coi,)per,  land  was  purchased  at  L'anmettsburg, 
Ml!.,  and  a  convent  of  the  sisterhood  was  estab- 
lished. Here,  J.iii.  i,  i3oy,  .Mottier  Seton  and 
4  a-.sociates  took  the  religious  habit.  In  1812 
the  I'ominuniiy  iiumb'acd  memlicis.  Ili  iB^o 
the  "  molher-hoii  "  at  I  'jiuik  Usbm  ■ ,  wll  li  all 
its  LiMiull  eslablishuuail-,  ,,,snmc,l  ilie  hahil 
worn  by  llic  Fi.  neh  si.leis  ,  while  the  iiieiub.  1 -. 
reiu.ued  ihi  ir  vows  a.  curding  lo  the  foiiaul.i 
adopted  in  the  Society  of  St.  Vimaait  de-  I'.iiil. 
'I'hey  now  f.inn  a  di-iin.  I  comiiiiiiiity  hom  ilie 
Sisters  of  Charity,  .is  e-,i,ibli  .In  d  oii.an  illy  111 
France,  none  of  whom  .iie  no\v  in  ll  is  >  ily. 
iioston  was  tiisl  vl^.;led  by  them  la  May  ,  1 j'-^ 
3  of  ihem  coming  at  that  lime  from  Pr^jvidencc. 
'I'hey  first  establishei.i  themselves  in  a  small 
boll  c  in  Hamilton  Street.  They  remained  hero 
imlil  iH;;,  \>.heii  they  removed  lo  what  was 
iIkii  ,\tkm-.on  1  now  Congress)  .Street,  'i'hey 
ii  )W  reside  in  the  .above-ineiilioiied  iusiitutioii. 
'J'her<;  are  at  tiitt  present  time  about  i  ,300  women 
of  this  order,  who  count  ICmmeitsbnrg  as  tlieir 
"  molli<  r-hoii-.c-."  The  srmie-wh.it  |)n  Iure-.iiuo 
and  striking  h.ibii  they  we  n  ic  but  the  \\.\\\,  of 
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the  peasant-girls  in  the  time  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

SiSTEKS  OF  NuTKE  Dame.  —  The  bibiers  of 
this  order  (founded  ni  I'rance,  in  1804,  by 
Mile.  .Malic  Rose  JliIi.i  liilli.ui,  better  known  as 
"  I\Iother  Jiili.i,"  and  introdujeil  inlo  the  United 
States  by  Aiehbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  in 
1840)  devote  theiiibeKes  to  the  education  of 
youth,  especially  orphans  and  the  children  of 
the  poor.  They  have  ch.iriie  of  numerous  con- 
vents, schools,  Sunday-schools,  and  sodalities 
in  this  city.  The  Notre-D.mie  Ac.idemy  and 
Boardiiig-schoi^l,  m  the  Roxbury  district,  is  in 
charge  ul^ister  .Moyblui.  'i  liere  are  8  teachers 
and  about  50  scholars  here.  'I'he  sisters  here 
aUo  have  charge  of  the  .Sunday-schools  of  St. 
Patrick'.-!  Church  in  this  city,  and  of  the  Church  * 
of  the  Assumption  in  I'.rooklliie.  'I'he  Convent 
of  Notre  D.une  on  Berkeley  Street  is  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  siilerhood  attached  to  the  Acaileiny 
of  Notre  Daine  in  the  Ro.xbuiy  district.  They 
have  charge  of  the  Cathedr.d  Sunday-schools. 
St  Joseph's  Convent,  in  South  Hoston,  has  -1,6 
sis(ei.->  of  Notre  Dame,  who  h.ive  charge  of  tiie 
parochial  schools  and  the  Sunday-schooh.  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church  and  the  Gaio-of- 
Hea\en  Church.  'I'he  St.  Aloysius  (Jonveiu, 
in  East  Bo.uon,  has  22  sisters,  in  charge  of  the 
parochial  .schools.  The  sc!iool^>  attended  by 
these  si.sters  from  the  convents  above  mentioned 
are  St.  Mary's,  Lancaster  Street,  8  sisters,  530 
girls;  Holy  Trinity  (German),  .Shawmut-ave- 
nue,  3  sisters,  195  girls;  St.  Jolin's,  in  St. 
Stephen's  parish,  at  the  North  luul,  9  sisters, 
teaching  581  girls;  St.  Joseijh's  free  school, 
Roxbury  tlistrict,  5  sisters,  kju  scholars ;  S.S. 
Peter  .md  Paul's,  Broadway,  .South  Boston,  31 
sistcri,  yoo  girls;  Gate-of-Heaveii,.. South  Bos- 
ton, 7  sisters  and  one  lay-teacher,  400  girls; 
Church  of  the  Assumjiiion,  F.asl  P>oston,  5  sis- 
ters, 310  girls,  'i'he  greater  part  of  the  sodali- 
ties, both  for  unmarried  and  married  ladies, 
connected  with  every  Catholic  church  in  the 
city,  are  in  charge  of  the  members  of  this  sis- 
terhood. 

Sisii-i;s  oi'^  .S'l'.  Josi'i'H.  —  'J'he  novitiate  of 
tliib  (jrdcr  is  at  the  Convent  ol  St.  'I'honias,  in 
the  W'cit- Roxbury  district.  Si;,ler  M.  Re;.',is, 
is  superioress.  These  sisters  have  ch.uge  of  St. 
Thoni.is'  i)arochial  school,  near  the  convent, 
and  of  the  .Sunday-schools.  'I'here  an;  i  j  si  .- 
lers,  leaching  jijO  girls  and  30  boy.,,  'i'ln;  cijii- 
gregalioii  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo..eph  wa!> 
fountlcd  in  V^rance,  in  1050,  by  Mgr.  Henry  de 
Maiipas,  bislujp  of  Prey,  who  established  it  at 
the  sugge:,iion  of  Father  I'eter  Med  iille,a  cele- 
brated mi^nionary  of  the  Society  of  Jc.mis.  The 
motto  of  the  order  is  "Chanty,  Mercy,  and 
Educ.ition."  They  wear  a  plain  lou.-.e  black 
dress,  with  u  wooden  criicihx  on  a  white  ker- 
chief. 'I  l  l  /  came  to  the  United  States  in  i8j6. 
They  nuii.l.ji  about  1,500  in  .Vmerica. 

Thk  1,1  I  ri.ii  SisrKKs  oi--  TUi';  Pook.  — This 
histcrhond  11:  s  iimler  its  direction,  on  Dudley 
Sirei.1,  l\(  >  oary  distrie't,  a  Ikjiho  tf)r  the  care  of 
the  helpl'-.  inti  infirm  of  both  ^exes,  with  no 
disluiclioi    h  )',Mi  on  atcunnt  of  cieed  or  cokir. 


Mother  Cecilia  is  superioress.  There  arc  12 
"  Little  Sisters,"  and  about  60  inmates  of  each 
se.\,  in  their  lu)uie.  "Iliis  order  is  one  of  the 
youugesi  in  the  Church,  liaving  been  founded 
in  Prance,  in  1840,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Aug. 
Le  P.iilleur.  'ihe  first  American  house  was 
established  in  1868,  in  New-York  City.  Their 
work  is  entirely  supported  by  charity.  They 
now  conduct  20  houses,  located  in  the  jnincipal 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  Fk.\nlisc.\n  Sisteks.  —  St.  Elizabeth's 
Flospital  (78  Wareham  Street)  i^  imdei  the  care 
of  the  Fraiiciscan  .■listers.  Sister  Clare  is  supe- 
rioress. "^I'liere  are  6  sisters,  and  an  average  of 
about  30  patients  in  the  hospiud.  During  the 
year  lS8i,  1  jo  })aiients  were  received,  of  whom 
almo>t  loo  were  free.  St.  Jo.seph's  Home  tor 
the  Sick,  on  Ka.-,l-Riookhiie  Street,  is  also 
under  the  !•  r.uici.^can  sillers.  Sister  M.uy  is 
t,ui)erioi  e.'5.'3. 

The  L.VDiEs  or  i  he  S.^ciaiu  11i;.\kt.  —  The 
members  of  this  order  conduct  a  bchool  "(at  the 
present  lime  a  day-school  only)  at  5  Che.^tui 
'Square.  This  order  was  mslitiued  within  the 
present  century,  in  I'rance,  by  Mme.  Sophie 
Louise  l).ir,it,  \s  ho  governed  it  for  50.  years. 
The  menilxa.T  iiny  be  considered  a.i  cloi.vtered 
religious,  though  not  confined  to  one  particular 
house.  They  are  devoted  to  the  education  of 
young  women,  inchn-ling  in  their  (.liiiies  the 
gr.iluiious  instruction  of  the  poor.  'J'he  novi- 
tiate lasts  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  niinb  take  Minple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obeilience.  Some  years  later,  solemn  vows 
are  t.iken  at  profession.  The  dress  and  veil 
are  bhiek,  with  a  idairi  white  cap;  and  V/hen 
abroad  they  wear  :i  cloak  and  pi. an  black  bon- 
net. 'I'he  order  was  introduced  into  the  United 
Sl.-ites,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1018.  I'hey  have 
been  established  in  this  city  abiuit  two  years. 
The  order  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  linest 
teaching-orders  among  the  man)'  111  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Churcli. 

Catholi(j  Theological  Scnunary. 

—  A  new  C'.tiliolic  LltL-ol(i|;i(  ,tl  .semi- 
nary i.s  U)  lie-  (.  si,il)li.sh(.:tl  ill  iIk  liiiihl- 
ini';  now  umki  wav,  on  one  ol  llic  line 
old  (jstalLs  ill  ilie  lirii/Jiton  tlisuict, 
known  as  llic  Sianwinid  I'.-lalc,  on 
Lake  .Succt.  The  l)uil(lin<j,  is  iw  be 
lour  sloiics  in  height  besitles  the  base- 
ment, ol  liie  Norman  romid  .s()ie  ol 
architecture,  Iniilt  (jf  l;iiLi,lUon  stone, 
with  liceslone  .md  j;raniie  tiiniminj',s 
The  main  portion  is  t(j  have  a  tionta^L'.c 
IJ7  i'eel ;  and  it  is  to  h.ive  uini'.s  e,\- 
teiuhn,!.^  towards  the  tear  JS') 
bt;  connei  led  at  the  n  ;ir  ;  the  wiiole 
enclosini!,  a  t  om  l  \  \J.  by  iSo  feel.  Tin 
lir.'>l  llooi  will  I.  oinpri.se  | larloi ..,  wait 
Mig-r(i(jnis,  a  hall  ol  e.\eri  i^e--,  |aa)er 
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4   halls,  and  chapel.    In  the  rear  portion 
J    of  tlie  main  wing  will  be  the  kitchen 
and  the  servants'  quarters.    On  tlie 

*  second  floor  will  be  the  rooms  oL"  the 
^  archbishop  and  the  su])erior,  and  rooms 
;  for  students.  The  third  aiul  fourlh 
\  floors  will  be  occupied  by  the  profcas- 
[  ors  and  students,  and  for  library  pur- 
;  poses.  I'he  sanitary  arran^j^ements  are 
\    to  be  elaljorate:  tlie  closets  will  be 

almost  disconnected  from  the  main 
f  building,  being  placed  in  the  lowers, 
!  and  coimectcd  only  by  passageways. 
;  The  building  is  to  cost  ,^500,000.  It 
;  is  expected  that  a  portion  will  be  ready 
'■    for  occujjancy  in  the  antnnm  of  18S3. 

•  Cecilia  Club.  —  A  mu.-,ical  cluh 
^'  originally  formed,  in  1874,  within  the 
\    Harvard    Mnsical    Association  [.>ee 

Harvard  Miisirul  AssoL-iittioii\  'io\-  ]>ai't- 
j    singing  fijr  mi.ved  voice?,.    Until  iS/ij 
i    the  Cecilia  took  part  in  llarvaul  s)ni- 
■    phony  C(Micerts  only ;  but  in  that  year 
I    it  was  ie-organi/.ed,  and  established  on 
a   new  and  indeiJendunt  ixisis,  with 
125  active  members,    l.alcr,  associate 
.    members  were  adtLcl,  tlie  limit  being 
'    fixed  at  250,  who  hear  the  cxpeu'^cs  of 
the  association,  receiving   tickets  Ui 
the  concerts.    lJuring  the  third  season 
of  the  club  as  an  independent  organi- 
zation, it  began  the  performance  of 
works  written  for  a  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, emj^loying  picked  pla\ers  t»j  assist. 
,    Since  its  or|.',ani/ation  the  soeic-t\-  has 
successfully  ^uiig  compo-iiions  oi  .Men- 
delssohn, Selmmaim,  l)uianle,  W  ein  r, 
!    Gade,  Schubert,   Ikich,    Max  Uimli, 
;    Hoffman,  1-is/t,  Hanck  l,  Kheinlnjri'.ei, 
and  others.     Its  ctnicerls  have  gener- 
>    ally  been  given  in  'i'remont  'rem|)le. 

li.  J.  i-ang  lias  been  the  diieelor  since 
t    the  organization   iA   tlie  society  |see 
Music  in  BustonX    The  president  ol 
the  Cecilia  i.^  .S.  l.olhrcjp  Thoiiidike. 

Cedar- Gi  ivv'o     Cemetery. —  See 
Cemeteries. 

Cemeterio  .. — ''I  he  cemeteries  ntjw 
'    in  use  are  all  ,itualed  in  the  onl.ikirls 
of  the  city,  la  its  outl)ing  di-iric  l  -, ; 
the  old  buri;  ;  ^lounds  within  the  lim- 
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its  of  the  city  proper  being  no  longer 
used,  the  city  having,  several  years  ago, 
forbidden  by  orcHnauee  all  burials  in 
graves  within  the  cjkl  city  boundaries. 
l"he  ancient  buryini'.-grounds,  however, 
are  cared  for,  maintained,  and  reti)ectecl 
as  historic  landmarks  which  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  disturb;  while  much  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  u].ion  the  newer  burial- 
ljlace:->,  nujst  of  wliieh  are  remarkable 
for  tlie  natm-al  beaut)-  of  their  location, 
and  the  disj)lav  of  the  educat?d  taste 
and  artistic  worlv  of  tlie  morltrn  land- 
.^cal)e-gardener.  [See  Uld  Buryiiig- 
GroiiJidi.\ 

The  following  i:^  a  list  of  the  ceme- 
teries now  in  use  w  itiiin  the  boundaries 
of  ttie  city,  or  wliii.h  have  oliiees  in 
the  cily  :  — 

C/ViHOiae  Cuiiictciy,  Roxbury  di.stiii,t,  Cir- 
cuit Succl. 

CliDAK-GROVH,  Dorchcslcr.  district,  bet.  Mil- 
ton, Adams,  and  Ginniic  Streets.  Under  the 
charge  of  a  Ijoard  of  coinmissioiier.s  elected  by 
the  C  ity  Council.  Office,  O5  .Scars  Building, 
cor  \V'ashiiii;ioii  and  ('oint  Streets. 

Kasi'-Hos  i  on  Cemetery,  Ea^t  Boston,  Swift, 
cor. -of  Bennington  Streets. 

KvERCKia'N  Cciuetery,  Brifeliton  district, 
near  Chesiniit-hill  Resttrxoir. 

I'oKir.sT-Hii.i.s  Cl'inetery,  Jamaica-Plain  dis- 
trict, Morton  Street.  Office,  No.  31  Pemherlon 
Square. 

GH'insitMANii  Cemetery,  West-Ko\lnny  dis- 
trict, I'rook  Farm,  Baker  Street. 

Hand-in'-HaND  Cemetery,  W'l. -t-Koxbuiy 
distiii't,  Grovc  Street.  i\  Jewish  burying- 
ground. 

IsiiAiaarisu  liuryin.^'-j^rouud,  t^a^i  Boston, 
IJyinii,  c(jr.  of  Homer  Siren. 

M<  n'\T-At;nui<N  Cemetery,  in  C.amljrid^'e  and 
W'.aii  1  Ujv.ii.    Il().-,ioa  (ifficc,  No.  16  Pemberton 

.Se.n.u.;. 

M.M  ;;T-  i;i:Ni-iih  1  Ceiiuacry,  \\  r  ,i-Ko\bn.  y 
(.li>iiu.l,  ue.ir  lironklme  and  N.  'auiii  Suci,  r,. 
OlVici:,  No.  jjoj  Wa.'^hiiu'tun  Succi,  Ro\biiry 
disioci. 

All  iun'I-Cai.vakv  Cemetery,  West- Ro.vbury 
ilisiiii  t,  Mt.-llopc  Street,  near  Caiilerbiiry . 

iMoiiM -I  loiMC  Cemeiei  v,  \V'e.st- Ro.\bury  di.s- 
iiici.  Walk-hill  Street.  Under  the  charge  of 
a  I  I. aid  (if  trusli-Cb,  elected  by  the  Cily  Coun- 
iil.  'I  he  clerk  of  the  board  is  tlie  cily  rev'.islrar 
f.c  oj/u-io.    Office,  Cily  Hall. 

Si.  Auou.siiNr;  Cr.-.uu  liiiV,  Soiah  Bio-aou. 

W'.NkKi  N  C'km rn  ia.\',  Koxbury  ilniiin, 
Rears. n;4e  Avenue. 

Wooui.AW.N  Cl-Mi.'irkV,  l'.\erett.  Bost(jn 
olla.e,  I'embeiloii  Si,)ii.ire. 

( "i  ( I  ii  ■(  1  ro\ e  is  till  iH  \\e:-l  ot  lliesc 
eeineUa  ie.s.     It    i  .    in    a  picttnesque 
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sjxjt,  and  is  most  tastefully  laid  out 
witli  lawns,  fiower-beds,  and  rockeries. 
Near  the  entrance  is  a  pond,  Avliich  is 
to  be  transformed  into  a  miniature 
lalce,  surrounded  bygrou|)s  of  trees  of 
different  varieties,  shrubs,  and  llowers. 
There  is  a  large  cross  of  echeverias 
near  the  centre  of  tlie  grounds,  and 
other  devices.  A  "fund  of  perpetual 
care"  is  nuintained  by  the  owners  of 
lots,  the  income  of  which  is  e.\j)cnded 
by  the  trustees  f(u-  the  ])eri)etual  t  are 
of  lots.  Tlie  "  Ik'uevoleut  and  I'rc)- 
tcctive  Urder  of  Klks,"  ilie  organisation 
of  mcml)ers  of  the  dramatic  j^rofes- 
.sion,  has  a  beautiful  lot  here,  which  is 
called  "The  Klks'  Rest."  Cedar-thove 
contains  38  acres. 

Evergreen  Cemelcr)-  is  a  \\  ell- 
wooded  tract  of  about  14  acres.  It 
has  an  L'.gyptian  gatewav,  modelled 
after  the  iirst  at  Mount  /Auburn.  The 
monument  of  llolton,  the  founder  of 
the  i)ub'lic  liluary  cjf  the  l!i  ighlon  dis- 
trict, n(jw  a  i)art  of  the  liostou  I'ublic- 
Library  sy.-tem  [see  Piihlic  Li/'i-nry], 
and  the  lirighttju  soldiers'  nu)ninHent 
[see  ////j],  are  conspicuous  feature.-^  of 
tliis  lovely  .spot. 

Forest-hills  Cemetery  embraces  2^5 
acres  of  ui:/land  and  lowland,  with 
beautifid  groves,  pictLUCS(.|ue  lakes, 
and  axenues  and  f^xiTpcUhs  Nvinding 
over  lulls  and  through  valleys  anci 
glades.  Its  great  natural  beauties  are 
enhanced  by  many  artistic  effects  i)ro- 
diiced  In'  the  landscape-gai  dencr's  skill. 
]''rom  the  main  cnlr.uice  on  Scarbor- 
ough Street,  three  carria;;e-dri \  es  di- 
verge towards  dilicnnt  j;ails  ol'  tlu 
grounds.  In  the  northein  i)orli(jn  of 
the  cemetery  are  Consecration  iiill, 
on  which  is  a  rustic  ob.'^ervatory  -'^ 
feet  high,  and  Chapel  Hill.  i'"our 
eminences  farther  south  arc:  named 
Kliot  Hills,  after  John  ldi(;t  the  In 
dian  apostle,  to  whom  a  monmm  nt  i-. 
to  be  erected  here.  On  Wanen  llill 
is  the  tomb  of  Cien.  Joseph  Warn,  u, 
the  lamented  hero  of  ihndvci  llill. 
On  Dcarliorn  Hill  is  a  monument  to 
Gen.  \\.  :\.  S.  l.)earborn,  who  origi- 
nally hiid  out  the  grounds.    On  Foun- 


tain Hill  is  a  spring,  and  the  oflice  of 
the  conmiissioners.  Other  heights  arc 
known  as  Cypress,  Clover,  Junipui, 
and  Strawberry  Hills.  From  tliCbC, 
glimjises  can  lie  had  of  l)eautiful  and 
varied  distant  scenerv.  l  ake  Dell  is 
a  picturesLjue  sheet  of  water,  over- 
shadowed by  Snowilake  Clilf,  iianiec! 
after  the  llowers  which  grow  at  its  loot. 
The  largest  pond,  or  lake,  is  called 
i.ake  Hibiscus.  Near  Fake  Dell  is 
a  receivim;-toml)  of  grauiie.  Among 
the  most  inte  resting  moiumicnts  is  a 
block  (jf  l  ough  granite  from  Kearsarge 
Mountaifi,  marking  the  resting-place  of 
Admiral  Wirislow.  In  the  stddiers' 
lot  is  a  bron/e  sl.uiie  i  ri  cted  h\  the 
city  of  l\^^).\l)ury  in  uu'Uior)-  of  liir 
citi/en-S(,)ldiers  who  fell  in  the  war. 
It  is  of  heroic  size,  and  staiids  on  a 
granite  ])etlestal  six  feet  high.  The 
statue  was  designed  by  Martin  Mil- 
nuire,  and  cast  at  ('hicoi)ee,  Mass.  It 
was  erected  in  1867,  after  the  aiuic.xa- 
tion  of  l\o.\bury  (o  IJoston.  The  lot 
in  w  hich  it  stanils  contains  2,000  square 
feet,  and  is  enc  losed  bv  an  emblematic 
granite  railing.  the  base  of  the 

railing  is  the  name  of  each  person 
buried  heie,  with  his  regiment,  and 
date  of  death,  chiselled  and  gilded, 
Nearly  half  cjf  those  Inuied  here  are 
niemljers  of  the  Thii  ty  iilth  Kc  gjment 
Massachusetts  X'olunleers,  who  fell  at 
Autietam  in  less  than  a  nioiuli  after 
their  departure  from  the  Slate.  This 
cemetc'ry  \vas  established  by  the  city 
of  l\o.\bur\-,  aiul  consecrated  in  |S|S. 
The:  recei\  i'll;.;-loiiib,  ihc  j  jauite  pcU'tieo 
(4  which  is  .-,p,n.!ou.~,  ;nul  impressi\ e,  is 
(jue  c;f  the;  linest  in  lla  u)unli\-.  The 
entrance-gateway  to  the  cenic  tery  is  an 
imi)osing  structure  kA  Ko.xbury  stone 
arul  ( 'aledonia  freestone.  '  )n  the  front 
is  this  inscription:  "1  .un  the  re^ur- 
rection  and  the  life;"  and  on  the  inner 
face  the  follow  ing  :  "He  th.U  kcepetli 
thee  will  not  slumber." 

MomU  Hope:  C.'emetery  is  near  h'or- 
est  Hills.  The  grounds  include  106^ 
acres.  These  are  tastefully  laid  out, 
pleasantly  shaded  by  line  trees,  and 
adorned  by  flowers  and  shrubs.    '1  he 
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main  entrance  is  through  a  massive 
gateway  of  granite  and  iron.  Conspic- 
uous liere  is  also  a  soldiers'  nionunK-nt 
erected  by  the  city;  also  a  military 
memorial,  conii)oseil  of  heavy  cannon 
given  by  the  national  government. 
On  a  triangular  stone  base  stand  three 
cannon,  forming  the  outline  of  a  pyra- 
mid, their  mouths  meeling.  at  a  com- 
mon point,  and  supporting  a  fourth; 
beneath  is  a  pyramid  of  cannon-balls, 
'ihis  was  erected  by  Charles  Russell 
Lowell  Post  7,  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  who  own  the  lot. 

Of  Catholic  burying-grounds,  the  St. 
Augustine  Cemetery,  South  Boston,  is 
the  oldest.  This  was  established  in 
i8iS.  ]  lere  ib  bm  ied  the  R.cv.  hran- 
cis  Antony  Matignon,  a  J'"rench  j)riest, 
one  of  the  earliest  Catluilic  clergymen 
in  Boston.  His  funeral,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  18 iS,  was  a  notable 
event.  Tlie  body  was  cbcorted  through 
the  streets  by  a  number  of  acolytes, 
bearing  lighted  candles.  It  was  tem- 
porarily i)laced  in  the  Granary  Ihiry- 
ing-groimd,  and  was  rennjved  to  South 
l5oston  the  f(jllowing  si)riiig.  J  lere  is 
alsi)  bui  ied  Dr.  Thoma^^  J.  0'J''lalu'rty, 
who  dietl  in  1839,  and  wuh  somewhat 
fanioir^  f(;r  hi^  theological  controversy 
with  l)r.  Lyman  lieechei,  when  the 
latter  was  in  Bost(;n.  The  C'atholic 
Cemetery  on  Circuit  Street,  Roxbury 
district,  is  iiear  Forest  Hills,  and  ad- 
joins St.  Joseph's  Church.  Mount- 
Calvary  Cemetery,  adjoining  Mount- 
Ilojje  Cemetery,  belongs  to  tiie  Boston 
Catholic  Cemelerv  Association,  which 
was  first  inC(n'porated,  in  1857,  as  the 
Catholic  Cemetery  Association  in 
Dorchester,  and  its  name  changed  to 
the  present  in  1S77.  The  Dorclie.ster 
Cemetery,  lir^t  established,  is  now  full, 
cop.tainiin;  25,000  i;ersc>ns  bm  ied  within 
its  limits.  Kltnmt-Benediet  ('eiULtery 
jjelongs  to  liic  same  association.  It 
was  dedicat  :(l  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
and  was  1  lid  (uit  by  a  pr(jfe>sionaI 
latulscape-;. .  r  lener.  In  the  r|,:ii  les- 
town  districi  dieri;  is  a  l)in  \  ini;-;.M  omul 
close  to  tlu  Church  of  .St.  I'raui  is  de 
Sales,  on  ih.;  s.ummil  of  jiunker  Hill. 


The  Israelitish  Cemetery,  in  East 
Boston,  was  established  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Ohabei  Shahjin,  and  is  but  too 
feet  square.  A  i)eculiar  appearance  is 
given  to  the  place  by  the  toud^istones 
bearing  Hel.)rew  inscriiuitms. 

Woodlawn  (Jemelery  is  the  princi- 
[)al  ])lace  of  burial  for  the  northerly 
sectie)ns  of  the  city,  ineluiliiiL;  iiast 
Boston  and  the  Charlestown  district. 

Central  Church,  cor.  of  lierkeley 
and  Newbury  .Streets  (Congregatiop.- 
al  Trinitarian).  This  elegant  ihuich- 
buildiuf;,  one.  of  the  mo-.{  noteworthy 
of  th^  several  line  ptdjlic  ^truetuies  oi 
the  r>a(.k  l)a)'  di-.tri(;t,  was  CMUiplcted 
and  deilicated  in  the  aiaunm  nj  1S67. 
The  society  loimerly  wor,ship[)Lcl  in  a 
[jiain  church-building  on  Winter  Stieet, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  forced 
to  make  way  fm'  iiade.  The  present 
church  is  built  of  Ki>xbury  st(^ne,  with 
santlstone  Irinnnings,  in  the  lno^t 
tlnnough  maimer  throughout,  its  spire 
is  236  feet  liigh,  the  tallest  in  the  city. 
The  exterior  of  the  edihce  is  not  so 
ornamental  as  some  of  the  other  mod- 
ern churches  of  the  city,  biU  it  is  im- 
l)ressive  and  striking  in  the  simjjlicity- 
and  elegance  of  its  finish.  The  interior 
is  Ijright,  and  somewhat  highly  colored. 
The  s(R'iety  was  organized  in  M.iy,  1S35, 
to  occu[)y  the  Odeon,  fi>rinciiy  the 
I'ederal-street  Theatre  [see  l))\iuia  in 
luistoii\  \  and  it  was  hi'st  known  as  the 
l''ranklin-street  (  Imrch.  On  .May  2r, 
iNii.ihe  c(.u-ner  stone  of  the  \Vintt.r- 
sli  ei't  (  'hmcli  w:is  l:\id,  and  in  1  )ei  eni- 
ber  following,  the  "Central  ('on|0(.j;a 
lional  S<.)cieiy"  was  legally  organized, 
the  "  l'"ranklin-strect  ( "hurt  h  "  assuming 
the  name  of  the  "('eiUul  Congrei.'.,a- 
tional;"  then  the  new  church  building 
was  dedicated.  The  ln>l  ]).i-^lor  of  the 
clnncli  v.as  Rev.  William  M .  Rogers, 
who  was  Settled  in  1>S^>  and  ser\ed 
imlil  his  death  in  1851.  Rev.  George 
Ric  hards,  appointed  his  colliMjMic:  in 
iS  .-uu.c  ecded  hiiu,  and  s(  1  \  i;d  until 
1859.  Re\  .  b)lm  v..  Todd,  I  ).D.,was  the 
next  pastoi,  installed  in  i8(x;.  lb;  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  DeWnt,  D.l)., 
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in  1869.  My.  DeWitt's  pastorate  closed 
ill  1875,  and  until  1S79  t-'n'i'-l^  ^vas 
without  a  settled  i)astur.  hi  thai  jear 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  1).!).,  liien  of 
ih-ooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  called;  anil  he 
still  continues  the  pastor.  'I'he  Central 
Churcli  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
organization,  in  most  satislactory 
financial  condition,  and  attracting 
large  congregations  regularly.  Some 
years  agcj  a  burdensome  dc\)t  was  re- 
moved through  the  geiKKJUs  subscrip- 
tions of  members,  and  the  linanccs 
placed  on  a  sound  basis,  where  they 
have  since  been  maintained.  [See  L'oj^- 
gTegationa!is>/i  a  n  d  Cothfrci'iitioital 
ChiircJies.\ 

Central  Club  (The). —  Originally 
organized  as  a  South-end  social  club, 
the  Central  has  since  become  more  cen- 
tral in  location;  having  in  June,  i88i, 
moved  into  a  new  club-h(juse  at  No.  O4 
])Oylston  Street,  the  former  house  of  the 
Art-Club,  now  established  in  its  new 
building  in  the  liack-bay  district  [see 
Art-Clnli\.  The  Central  was  f(jrn\ed  in 
theautunui  of  i868,  and  charteied  in 
1874.  its  first  rooms  were  in  C(jncord 
Hall.  I''rom  there  it  removed,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  to  the  Allen  House,  at  tht; 
junction  of  ^Yashington  Street  and 
Worcester  Square,  wlfere  it  remained 
until  its  removal  to  Jioylston  Street.  In 
P'ebruary,  1873,  ^'^^  club-house  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  fire.  'I'he  present  club- 
luHise  is  attractively  located,  being 
directly  opposite  the  Connnon,  and  but 
a  short  walk  from  the  group  of  thea- 
tres in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  reilecorated 
since  th(;  removal  of  the  Ari-(  ~kib.  The 
front  rooms  are  occupied  as  leceplicHi 
room  and  parlors;  the  old  exhibition- 
room  in  the  rear  has  been  InuisforiiK d 
into  a  billiartl-room,  and  fcnir  billiard- 
tables  iKKV  occu])y  the  s[)ace  where  the 
long  roM  s  of  settees  used  to  be  Jor 
the  accommodation  (jf  the  admirers  (ji 
critics  I  J  the  pictures  whit  h  hum',  in 
the  gall./}'.  On  the  iVrnx  ab(jve  are 
card,  reading,  smoking,  and  committee 
rooms,  1)1  h  rooms,  and  ullices.  The 


furnishings  througlujut  are  attractive, 
and  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  about 
the  house  which  is  most  inviting.  A 
restaurant  is  also  to  be  attached  to  the 
club-house.  1" he  club  was  forim  d  by 
prominent  residents  of  the  Souih  Kiul, 
several  oi  whom  have  siru  c  rLiiiovL(l 
to  the  liack-bay  dir,ti  ict ;  and  then;  is 
already  talk  (;f  a  new  club  house  in  that 
section,  built  especially  for  the  Ceiili  al. 
It  has  thus  far  had  but  five  presidents : 
Alexaiuiei  11.  Kiee,  who  sei\ed  four 
years;  Samuel  1).  Crane,  ihree  years; 
Calvin  1 ).  Richards,  two  years;  A.  A. 
Ranney,  two  years;  and  Cen.  \.  V. 
Martin,  the  present  oceui)ant,  who  is 
in  his  third  term.  'I'he  other  oliicers 
are  Henry  S.  Rowe  secrelar\',  and  I'.d- 
ward  A.  White  treasurer.  The  nuiii- 
bership  is  increasing  largely,  f  he  num- 
ber of  mend)ers  is  now  115. 

Charming  Home.  —  See  Asylums 
and  llome.-n. 

Chapel  of  the  Evangelists,  No. 
280  (Tiarles  Street,  maintains  St.  An- 
drew's ( iuild,  with  a  free  reading  and 
amusement  room,  open  day  and  e\  en- 
ing.  A  relief-(~omniittee,  establi.-hecl 
in  1877,  tlistribules  ttiel  and  gioceries 
among  the  poor  in  the  neii' hboi  hooil, 
under  the  cliarge  td  the  ehapel,  ami 
aids  poor  families  in  various  wa)s.  A 
children's  sewing-school  meets  at  the 
chapel  during  the  autunm,  winter,  and 
spring  seasons,  on  Saturday  forenoons. 
Sewing  is  taught  in  classes;  and  (  ;uli 
))iece  of  work,  when  it  is  lini' In  il  pio|i- 
erly  and  satisfaclcjiily,  i.^  i.^  n  lo  the 
child  making  it.  'fhe  cliapt  i  has  an 
ofiice  in  the  Charity  Ruildiii;',  Ro(,iu 
w  here  MissC.  Harmon,  wlio  \  i  it-,  each 
case,  is  to  be  found  for  a  few  liouis 
every  forenoon  except  Saturdays. 

Charitable  Association  of  the 
Boston  Firc-Departnient.  —  i.stah- 
lished  1829;  incor])orate(l  1850.  Meui- 
i)i-rs  receiving,  injury  while  in  the  dis- 
charge (jf  fireiiu  n'-,  duties  aie  )i  iitl  not 
less  than  eaeli  per  week;  and  the 
ajtothecaiy's  or  ph)sician's  bills  aie 
paid  as  long  as  the  tru.slccs  or  the 
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committee  of  the  association  on  relief 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  reasona- 
ble. A  special  fund  is  maintained  for 
the  relief  of  any  past  member,  or  his 
family,  who  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged. No  member  is  allowed  to 
apply  to  the  city  govermneut  for  relief 
under  injury  sustained  at  fijcs,  'I'here 
is  no  admission-fee,  and  assessments 
do  not  e.\ceed  $5  annually.  A  life- 
membership  is  secured  on  the  payment 
of  $10.  The  i)resident  of  the  associa- 
tion is  John  S.  Damrell ;  and  W.  E.  J  )e- 
lano,  No.  36  Summer  Street,  Charles- 
town  district,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  relief,  to  whom  ai)pli- 
cation  for  relief  is  to  be  made.  [See 

Charitable  and  Benevolent  So- 
cieties.—  The  growth  of  jirivate  or- 
ganized charities  in  iJoston,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  first  charitable 
society  in  1635  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  very  great.  It  lias  been  esti- 
mated that  there  is  now  one  charitable 
or  benevolent  society  for  every  2,000 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city;  that  the  charitable  cajjilnl  is 
$16,000,000;  aiid  that  the  annual  pri- 
vate contributions  of  the  i)eoi)le  of 
Boston  for  charitable  or  benevolent 
purposes  at  the  present  time  amount 
to  more  than  5^500,000.  The  most  rap- 
id increase  in  the  nunil)er  of  these  so- 
cieties has  been  during  the  last  twelve 
years.  Tiie  first  society  established 
was  the  Scots  Charitable  Society,  or- 
ganized live  years  after  tiic  foundation 
of  the  city.  In  the  first  seventy  years 
of  the  city's  history,  but  2  societies 
were  org;uii/ed.  Ik-tween  that  time 
and  1810,  9  more  were  organized. 
lJuring  the  next  forty  years  the  number 
was  considerably  increased;  from  1850 
to  i860,  21  were  organized;  from  i860 
to  1870,  35;  aiul  from  1870  lo  i88o,  67. 
At  the  pre^1Cl't  time  there  are  177  (jf 
these  volunt  I.  y  organizations,  exclu- 
sive of  intitu:il-ljeneht  societies.  Atld- 
ing  to  the  nu.nber  tiie  latter  societies, 
and  the  chii;clies  and  colleges,  ihe 
figures  are  i,i;ieased  to  '^87,  and  the 


capital  to  $50,000,000.  In  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  1,200,000,  there 
are  but  191  societies;  aiul  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  pupulatiun  of  846,000, 
there  are  about  215.  Within  the  past 
two  years  many  of  the  societies  in 
l)o;,ton  have  been  brought  int(;  closer 
communion  and  greater  usL-iidness, 
though  their  independent  working  aiul 
or[!,anization  have  not  been  dislurl)ed, 
thr(High  tile  establishment  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  an  incorporated  or- 
ganization of  great  merit  and  real  im- 
portance in  the. community,  embracing 
many  inliuential  citizens  in  its  nuinage- 
ment.  This  oiganization  seuks,  l)y 
systematizing  and  tu  some  extent 
directing  the  private  eharitable  work 
of  the  city,  the  accomplishment  of 
greater  good,  and  to  helj)  the  pixjr  and 
unfortunate  to  help  themselves  [.-^ee 
AssoLiatd(i  C/iafitics\,  Many  uf  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  societies  in 
the  city  aim  more  particularly  to  uplift 
and  imj)rove  tlie  poor  and  the  under 
classes  generally,  leaving  to  others 
the  work  of  aiding  the  destitute,  and 
alTording  temporary  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed and  sutfering.  'i'here  are 
among  them  a  large  number  of  or- 
ganizations which  provide  industrial 
training,  and  in  various  ways  strive  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  or 
less  favored  classes;  and  much  atten- 
tit^n  is  given  to  tlie  training  of  ])oor  or 
neglected  children  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  present  comlition, 
and  directing  them  in  the  wa\  of  lie- 
coming  self-supporting  and  use! ul  citi- 
zens as  they  grow  up.  The  variety  of 
wt)rk  done  by  these  societies  is  not 
easy  to  state,  and  the  I'^ood  tiii,y  ae- 
C(Jinj)li.-ih  is  incaleulable.  l''ollowing 
is  a  list  of  the  i)rivate  charitable  ancl 
benevolent  organizations  of  the  city 
alphal)ctically  arranged,  with  the  ob- 
ject and  aim  c(jncisely  stated.  Many 
are  also  described  more  in  detail  in 
se]).ir.iie  para;M;iphs  in  this  book. 

Aiacricin  .Scuucii's  l-'iiciui  Soi:ii;ly.  Coni;iC'- 
j;;uioiial  House.  Sustains  chaplains,  missiona- 
ries, aiul  tractHlisliilnitoi  s,  (.tc. ;  hcfricncls  bail- 
ors, ami  pLu  ts  liljraries  on  sta-goiuy  vessels. 
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American  Society  of  Hibernianb.  Aids  Iribh- 
men,  members,  when  sick,  $3  per  week,  and  a 
deatli-benciit  of  $25.  Apply  to  ch;iiiiiiaii  of 
visiiin^  committee,  Owen  kc>gaii,  96  l.eveiett 
Street. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workingmeii.  Sick 
and  death  benefus  to  uieinbers.  Six  lodges  in 
the  ciiy.  Apply  to  Grand  Master  Workni.ui, 
Thomas  Temple,  Registry  of  Deeds. 

Association  of  tlie  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  for  Works  (jf  Mercy.  Sustiuus  tlie 
Martin  Luther  Orphan  llonie,  Brook-Larni, 
West  Roxbiny.  liunates  tauj^hl  trades  and 
farming,  and  situations  idiimatcly  obtainot^  for 
them.  Apply  to  secretary,  lie  v.  Adolph 
Bieweiid,  -'4  Alleghany  Street. 

Association  for  the  Protection  of  Desiiiute 
Roman-Catholic  Children.  Sustains  temporary 
home  fur  both  sexes.  Sisters  of  C'-nily  in- 
struct and  care  for  the  chikhen  until  ihey  are 
returiii.d  to  their  friends,  or  situ.itions  are  fcunid 
for  them,  or  they  are  placed  in  yuod  Catholic 
homes. 

Baldvvin-place  Home  for  Liitle  W.mdci.  rs. 
Baldwin  Place,  leading  from  Salem  Street.  Re- 
ceives children  legally  given  up,  and  jjlaces 
them  in  homes  where  they  will  be  treated  as 
sons  or  daughters.  Superintentlert,  Rev.  R.  O. 
Toies. 

Bene  volent  and  l^roleciivc  ( )riler  of  LIks. 
Secret  benevolent  organization  among  people 
of  the  dramatic  profession.  Ijcik-'IiIs  sick  mem- 
bers, helps  those  out  of  employment,  and  con- 
fers dfalh-benefus. 

Benevolent  I'raternily  of  (.'htirches  Unitarian. 
Supports  four  chapels,  and  sewing-schools. 
Charitable  aid  given  lo  veiy  needy.  Rev,  Ed- 
ward A.  llorton,  of  the  Second  Church,  presi- 
dent. 

Boffin's  Bower,  toji  Washingtou  Street. 
Assists  pO(;r  woi king-girls  in  many  ways, — 
helps  iliem  to  find  employmc'nt,  gives  them  tem- 
porary shelter,  a  pleasant  place  to  rest  in,  enter- 
tainmeiHs,  etc.,  aird  in  cases  of  distress  heli)S 
them  with  money.  Miss  Jennie  Collins  estab- 
lished the  Bower,  and  is  its  untiring  main- 
spring 

Bosidit  lienefit  Stjciety.  Uem  Ills  members 
and  iIh  ir  iieirs. 

Boston  Cliildren's-.'\id  Si.)i.iety.  Pine-l''arni, 
West  -Newton.  ApjjJy  for  boys  to  Rufus  K. 
Cook,  30  Woodbine  Street,  i'ioxbury  ;  for  girls, 
to  Miss  Lawrem  e,  care  of  A.  A  Lawrence, 
Boston.  Provides  a  home  for  bi^ys  li.ible  lu  be 
sentenced.    Girls  boardetl  out. 

Bosi,)n  Children's-l'"ri<aul  Society.  .(3  Rut- 
land Street.  -'\pl>ly  lo  llu;  matron.  l*ro\  ides  a 
home  for  destitute  children  u|X)n  surrender. 
CoinnK.n-school  br. niches  taught,  and  gills 
learn  Ui  se.'  . 

Boslon  l';therless  .and  Widows'  Society. 
Treasurer,  (."iiarles  G.  Nazn^,  5^  Kilby  Slieel. 
Assisl.s  yxjii'-  widows,  especially  those  who  ha\e 
seen  bi-itei  "lays. 

Boston  t  niiale  Asylum.  i<ju8  Wa.shingitm 
Street.  A|  plii  ations  received  at  any  time. 
Receives    ijslitulc  girls  from  3  lo  lo  years, 


and  gives  tlieiii  a  good  home,  fuod,  clothing, 
and  instruction.    Orphans  preferred. 

lio^ion  Flower  and  fruit  I\iission.  HoUis- 
streei  Cha])el.  Open  from  8  to  12,  Mondays 
and  I'hursdays,  from  M.iy  lo  October.  Dis- 
tributes llowers,  fiuits,  anil  vegetables  among 
the  poor. 

fSoston  Industrial  Teinpor.uy  Home.  17  Da- 
vis Street,  cor.  of  Harrison  Avenue.  Apply  to 
Superintendent  S.  T.  Andrews,  between  7  uiiJ 
10  A.M.  Gives  tcmixn-ary  food  and  lodging  to 
destitute  persons  of  both  sexe.s,  who  aie  willing 
to  work. 

Bosion  IVLirine  Society.  13  Merchanis'  Ex- 
change. Relieves  imfonunaie  and  aged  mem- 
bers, their  widows  and  minor  children,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  older  children. 

Boston  Ma.3oiiic  Mutual-Benefit  Asm  ci.itioii, 
INLisonic  Temple,  rt.oin  30.  SclicI,  x\h]^  de- 
ceased M.is.>ns'  fimilies. 

iiosioii  jM  usi>  iaiis  Relief-Fund  Society.  Pres- 
ident, '1'.  M.  t  aiiei,  _'8-j  W.isliiuRton  Street. 
'I'reasiirer,    J.  li.ildwni.    Aids  musicians 

who  are  membeis. 

Boston  Norlh-Lnd  Diet-Kit>  hen.  Rear  ol 
3.f  Lyiale  Street.  Open  d.uly  from  ii  to  1. 
(Jives  nourishing  food  daily  to  aj)pliLains  bring- 
ing orders  from  disiiict  [)hysicians. 

Boston  Nurlh-Fnd  Mission.  201  Ncjilli 
Street.  (;i\xs  nlief  of  all  kinds  to  woiiliy 
[n)or 

ISoslon  Pilots'  Relief  Soelely.  Sei. letary's 
office,  41  lewis  Wharf.  Helps  destitute  mem- 
bers and  their  f.unilies. 

Boslon  l*olice  kelief  Association.  Sick  and 
death  fienefits  to  members  who  are  of  the  Bos- 
ton police-force,  and  helps  their  families. 

ISoston  Port  and  Seamen's-Aid  .Society.  11 
Norih  S(|u,ire  (iMaiiners'  House).  Seamen 
and  ftmilie-,  supiihed  with  clothing  and  boaid. 
Employ iiieiit  procured. 

Boston  Post-office  Mutual-Relief  Assoi.  ia- 
lion.  Helps  membeis  who  arc  employijs  of  the 
P>oslon  Post-office  in  cases  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent, and  pays  dealh-benenis. 

I'.osnm  Proxadenl  Association.  3.!  Ch.uity 
Buildiin',  Chardon  .^iieel.  (ilscs  tem|'or.uy 
aid  in  die  city  piopi.r  an  1  F  1 ,1  :uid  l^oiilh 
Boston. 

iioston  Sewing-Circle.  3..  Cli  oily  I'.uiKliiig, 
Cliardon  .Stieet.  (.-iil-out  gamuiiSs  fiiinisheil 
lo  private  iiidi\-Idu:ils  and  societKs. 

Boston  Willow  and  Orj)ban  As- '  ".i.uion.  3 
Treiaoiil  Row.  A  Catholic  benefit  oigani/.i- 
lion.  Sick  membeis  aided,  and  de.uh-benelits 
paid. 

British  Charitable  Society.  -Airily  lo  ctiaii- 
nian  board  irusiees,  J.  .Siu.iit  Met  ony,  City 
Hall.  Relieves  FirJish,  Scot*  h,  .uid  Welsh 
immigrants  or  then  l.iinilies,  and  gnes  teiiipo- 
laiy  aid. 

tdi.iiining  Home-.  30  McLe.in  Slreel.  .\f- 
f  H(ls  an  ,l^,ylum  for  poor  invalids  and  children, 
I  liielly  those  wdio  are  incurable,  and  need  l  oa- 
sl.int  .iiul  tender  care. 

Charitable  AssociaiiiDii  of  the  I'm.  ton  Fiic- 
Dcpatiment.    Aids  mcinbcrs  who  aie  connect- 
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r.d  vviih  the  fire-department,  in  cases  of  injury 
or  sickness,  and  helps  their  famiHca. 

Charitable  Irish  Society.  Kclieves  poor 
Irishmen,  especially  immigrants.  Apjjly  to 
secretary,  John  A.  Daly,  46  Nonh-Market 
Street. 

Charlestown  Free  Disjjensary  and  }Io.-,piial. 
27  Harvard  Square,  Charlestown  disiuct.  !'io- 
vides  free  medicines  and  treatment  lor  both 
sexes,  residents  of  the  ihstricl. 

Charlestown  Infanl-Schoo)  and  ChihJieu's- 
Home  Association.  36  Austin  Sireet.  1  eni- 
porary  home  for  both  sexes.  Children  retiuncd 
to  friends,  or  adopted. 

Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the 
Destitute  in  the  City  6f  Boston.  II.  1'.  Kid- 
der president,  277  Tremont  Street.  Children 
taught  housekce|>ing  and  sewing,  and  either 
returned  to  friends,  or  placed  m  familie.s. 

Church  Home  for  Orphans  and  Destitute 
Children.  Cor.  of  Broadway,  N,  and  Fourth 
Streets,  South  15oston.  Cares  ior  ori)han  and 
destitute  children,  who  are  taught  housework, 
and  returned  to  friends,  or  jjlaccs  iound  ior 
them  in  families. 

Columbian  Charitable  Society  of  Shipwrights 
and  Calkers  of  Jjoston  and  Charlestown.  Bene- 
fits members  during  sickness,  and  provides 
burial-benefits. 

Co-operative  Society  of  Vi.->iiors  among  the 
Poor.  48  Charity  Building,  Cli;u  don  .Stieet. 
Aims  to  improve  the  luoi.d  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  by  personal  visiting,  giving 
sewing  to  poor  women,  and  by  finding  employ- 
ment. 

Dispensary  for  FJiseases  of  Children.  i8 
Staniford  Street.  Affords  free  inetiical  care  to 
poor  and  sick  children. 

Dispensary  for  FJiseases  of  Women.  18 
Staniford  Street,  (iivcs  advice  free,  and 
treatment  but  not  medicines,  to.needy  women. 

Fljiiscopal  City  Mission.  Mi.s'/ujn  House,  6 
Tyler  Street,  (jives  relief,  food,  fuel,  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  sick  and  aged  ol  any  creed. 

Fxcnrsions  for  I'oor  (  hil  hen.  (Jiven  in  the 
sunimer-tiine  by  the  i\onh-IOnd  .Mission  to 
poor  children.  Tickets  lli^^ribiltcd  by  the 
police. 

Female  Ijencvolent  Finn.  An  org.uii/alii>n 
for  colored  women,  giving  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits to  members. 

Fragment  .Sijciety.  Apply  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Van  I'riint,  66  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Gives  material  for  clothing,  also  shoes  and 
infants'  g.iriiients,  to  destitute  persons  who  are 
well  known  to  ihc  society. 

Fraternal  Association.  An  orgaiii/ali' m  fi)r 
colored  men.  Cares  for  its  sick,  buri'-s  its 
dead,  and  ai(iS  the  widows  and  orpluuis  of 
members. 

Friendly  Haul.  2  Main  Street,  Ch.irles- 
tov/n  di^llicl.  J.  L.  (/ray,  suiieriniendent. 
Furnishe-.  foo''  at  reasonahic  prices  to  the  poor, 
and  soirietirn  J  ives  fijod  and  lodging  to  indi- 
gent persons. 

German  .\  d  Society.  Koom  vj,  Charity 
building,  CI.;  roon  Street.    Helps  German  im- 


migrants to  food,  fuel,  clothing,  tr.msportation- 
and  employnieia. 

Girls'  I'riendly  Society.  Apply  to  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  G.  A.  Meyer,  194  Beacon  Street. 
Aims  to  pro\ade  a  friend  fijr  every  workmg-girl 
(single),  not  Koin.ui-Calholic,  csijeci.illy  stiaii- 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  12  Pemberton  Square,  room  6. 
L^ach  post  holds  a  relief-fund  for  the  assi-.tance 
of  soldiers,  n.iilors,  and  marines  of  the  late  Re- 
bellion, and  their  widows  and  orphans. 

Hebrew  Ladies'  Sewing  Society.  Apply  to 
tlie  jnesident,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hecht,  113  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Dispenses  clothing  to  needy 
Hebrews,  alter  investigation  of  cases. 

Highland  Aid  Society.  Apply  to  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  B.  .S.  Farrington,  107  Warren 
Street,  Roxbiiry.  Gives  clothing  to  the  jioor 
of  the  Highland  district,  recommended  by  a 
member. 

Hildise  r>tind  Sertious  of  the  Piu  K  uti.d 
League.  Koom  39,  tJliariiy  Building,  Cli.ndon 
Street.  LisuiaiKe  fur  VA'c  or  number  ol  years 
of  members,  and  sick-benefits  paid. 

Hospital  Newsjj.qier  .Society.  113  Pevcre 
Street.  Reading-ni.atter  collected  from  boxes 
pi. iced  in  railway-stations,  and  received  at  the 
headquarters  fiom  the  public  contributing,  and 
distributed  regul.uly  in  hosiatals  and  asylums. 

House  of  the  Angel  (Juardian.  85  Vernon 
Stieet,  Roxbtiry.  Receives,  educates,  and 
reforms  orphan  and  deserted  children,  especially 
boys.  Has  graded  schools.  F.ventually  finds 
for  tlie  inmates  places  of  employment  in  the 
city  or  the  country  with  farmers.  Comluctcd 
by  the  Catholic  lirotliers  of  Charity. 

Hou.ie  of  the  (jood  Samaritan.  6  Mi  Lean 
Street.  A  free  hospital  for  women  and  children, 
especirdly  incurable  and  chronic  sufferers. 

House  of  the  (jood  Shepherd.  Tremont 
Street,  oi>j)0-.ite  Parker-hill  Avenue.  Proviiles 
a  lefuge  for  fallen  women  and  v/ayward  girls. 

Howard  Benevolent  Society  ui  the  city  of 
I'.ouon.  Apply  to  M.  B.  I.eonard,  M  l).,  7 
Mcriili.in  Street,  Ivist  Boston  ;  Andrew  Ctish- 
iug,  i()  Cou;:n  ',.>  iiii ,11  il  House,  lioston  ;  and 
Francis  Jam.  -.  ,1'.  West  Broadway',  South 
Boston.  "  Reli.  x  '  ihi,  sh  k  and  (lestituic  of  the 
city  proper,  ICast  and  Souih  P>;)>aon. 

Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  I'levi mi. .11  of 
Pauperism.  Rooms  25  to  28  Charily  BuiMing, 
Cdiardon  Street.  Ileljis  men  and  women  lo  find 
trruisient  or  j)ermanent  work,  and  secui>s  em- 
|)loymeiU  for  chiKlren  in  the  country  on  funis 
111  summer-time,  ami  elsew  here  at  other  s<  .isons. 

Industrial  -Sclio;)!  fi)r  (Jirls.  (Jeiilre  Siieei, 
Dorchester.  Apply  to  Miss  V..  C.  Ptitn.iin,  63 
M .irlbr)rougli  -Street.  (Sirls  tailglit  bouse\\i)ik, 
Ir.uned  lo  good  conduct  and  habits  of  sell  siip- 
poii  ;  iciurned  lo  their  friends,  01  pl.ices  Iound 
lor  ili<  III  111  families. 

It:di.in  Bi  iK  Volcni  Society.  Ajiply  111  writ- 
ing lo  A.  (i.irb.iii,  t,3  Lowell  sii  (I.  Aids 
iiee<ly  ilali.uis  of  good  cliaracler. 

jairiaica-Pl.iin  F.inpl. )y inent  and  fempoi.uy- 
Rehef  Society.     Curtis  H.ill,  Jamaica  Pl.iin, 
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West-Roxbiiry  district.  The  temperate  poor 
aided  with  orders  for  food,  clothing,  h^jhl,  and 
reheved  in  various  other  ways.  I'ouMcen  tlib- 
iricts  are  visited  regularly  by  a  voluntary  vi.-iiior 
and  associate. 

Ladies'  Relief  Agency.  37  Charity  Ijuildiiig, 
Chardon  Street.  Aids,  parUy  in  sewiny,  the 
more  respectable  cases  of  w.uit. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  l-'oor.  Ifoiiie  main- 
tained for  the  aged  poor,  destitute  persons  and 
over  sixty.  The  "  l^ittle  Sisters"  (Latholic) 
share  the  dome;>UC  work  without  compcnsaliun, 
and  collect  funds. 

Massachusetts  IJaptist  Charitable  Socicly. 
Secretary,  A.  P.  iNIason,  28  School  Street. 
Aids  widows  and  children  of  Baptist  ministers 
who  have  died  while  pastors  in  the  State. 

ivLiss.ichusetts  Charitable  Fire  Socicly.  Chief 
object  to  give  pecuniary  aid  to  siift'erers  by  lire. 
Also  aidsolher  benevolent  purposes.  Treasurer, 
Chas.  li.  Cuniiiigs,  28  State  Street. 

Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  So- 
ciety. Aids  widows  and  orphans  of  Coiigrega- 
lion.d  clergymen  of  the  State.  'I'rinit.uian  and 
Unitarian.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  I>oihro|.),  12  Chest- 
nut Street,  chairman  of  committee  on  appro- 
priations. > 

Massachusetts  Employment  Bureau  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers,  34  Pemberton  Square.  Employ- 
ment obtained. 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum.  Apply  by 
letter  for  admission  to  Miss  A.  P.  Cary,  64 
Beacon  Street.  Infants  reiurned  to  friends,  or 
placed  in  families. 

ALissachusetis  Medical  Benevolent  Society. 
Affords  pecuniary  relief  to  needy  incmbcrs  and 
their  families,  ami  to  other  resjieciable  ]jhy- 
sicians,  llieir  widows  and  minor  childiei).  The 
members  are  fellows  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Aiding  DIscliarged 
Convicts.  35  Avon  Street.  Daniel  Rus.sell, 
agent.  Aids  male  convicts  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence  to  find  employment. 

Massachusetis  Socieiy  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelly  to  Animals.  96  Trc'mout  .Street. 
Apply  to  any  agent  in  cases  of  cruelty.  En- 
forces l.iws  ag.iinst  cruelty. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelly  10  Children,  i  Pemljerlon  .Sipiare, 
Room  7.  Receives  cases  of  cruelly  and  abuse 
ag.iinst  any  one  under  21  years,  iinesligalcs, 
and  bi  ings  ihc  i)erpeirators  to  jusiice. 

Meclianic-,'  Muiual  Aid  .Society.  Gives  sick 
and  deaih  benefits  to  members  who  are  me- 
chanics. 

Miss  Biirnap's  Home  for  Aged  and  Pi  iendlcss. 
3  Anilic.uy  Place.  Provides  a  home  for  aged 
Protestanl  w  )iiie]i. 

Mounl-H('|)i!  Summer  Home  for  (JhiliJu'u  and 
Home  for  I'allen  Women.  I'lounie  Sircet, 
Forest  Hilb,  Roxbury  district.  Coniiecied 
with  tlie.Bo-  :on  North-End  Mission,  201  North 
S^trect. 

NcedK  w(  i  i,  n's  Friend  Society.  Room  i;, 
149  A  Treii.uiK  Street.  Oives empli ly mi  nt  with 
adequate  c(  iupcnsatioii  to  indigent  women. 


New-England  Home  for  Intemperate  Women, 
112  Kendall  Street.  Apply  to  matron,  Mrs. 
^L  R.  Charpiot.  Aims  to  cure  iiiteniper.ite 
women. 

New-England  Moral-Reform  Society.  Wom- 
an's Temporary  Home  and  Office,  6  Oak 
Phice.  Mairon,  L.  A.  Bascom.  Receives  girls 
and  young  women,  and  m.akes  every  effort  to 
restore  them  to  friends,  01  to  find  them  good 
homes. 

New-lCngland  Scandinavian  Benevolent  So- 
ciety.  Apply  to  H.  P.  Lindergreen,  99  State 
-Sircei.  (ii\es  trajisportation  to  needy  Scan- 
dinavians. 

Nickerson  Home  for  Children.  14  I'yler 
Street.  Children  cared  for  uniil  ihey  can  be 
supp(jrted  liy  their  friends  or  themselves. 

Noi  th-l'aul  hulustrial  School.  39  Norih-Ben- 
net  Street.  Cl.isses  for  women  and  girls  in 
ciuting,  linking,  and  mending  g.iniients,  etc., 
and  lor  b(.)ys  in  carpentering. 

North-l'!nd  Nursery.  39  Northdlemicl  Street. 
Children  over  18  months  and  under  6  years 
admitted  when  there  is  sickness  at  home,  or 
when  parents  an:  obliged  to  be  absent  at  wi;rk. 

North-Sireet  Union  Mission  to  the  Poor. 
144  Hanover  .Street,  Instruci^  the  iguutant, 
and  helps  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

P.iwn  Fund.  Room  ^i,  Charity  Building, 
Chardon  Street.  Assists  in  redeeming  properly 
which  has  been  left  in  great  emergency  for 
Irilbng  sums. 

Penitent-Females  Refuge  and  Bethesda  So- 
ciety. 32  Rutland  Street.  Receives  fallen 
women  into  a  comfortable  home,  expeciing  thcin 
to  remain  2  years. 

Police  Charitable  Fund.  Apply  in  writing  to 
Alfred  V.  Turner,  City  Hall.  Relieves  police- 
men .md  their  families  with  money. 

Poor  Widows'  Fund.  A  don.ilion  by  Mrs. 
Johanna  liooker  to  ihe  city  of  Boston,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  paid  in  eipial  proportions  to 
the  aldermen  of  the  city,  to  be  distributeil  by 
them,  at  their  di.screlion,  for  the  relief  of  poor 
widows  and  sick  people.    Fund  $3,200. 

Portl.iud-street  Mission.  90  Portland  Street. 
Rc'lief  of  .my  kind),;ivcn,  at  homes  oral,  mission, 
especially  to  fdli  ii  women. 

Provident  Wood-y.ird.  Foundry  Stncl ,  Soiilll 
Boston.  (Office,  Broadway  Ihiilge.  (iivesmeii 
temporary  work  in  sawing  wood. 

Reading-room  for  Newsboys  and  Bool-blacks. 
16  Howard  Street.  Oiieu  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
I'.M  A  resort  where  books,  papers,  games, 
.and  regular  entertainments  are  furnished. 

Roxbury  Charitable  Society.  118  Roxlniiy 
.Street,  Roxbury  district.  Finds  empldymcnt, 
and  gn'es  money,  food,  fuel,  and  clollung  to  ihe 
l)()or  of  good  character  living  in  Ro.\buiy.  A 
dispensary  dcparimeni  aids  aljont  500  ])ersons. 
Physician,  Edward  T.  Williams,  "^LD.,  2J98 
\Vashington  Street. 

Roxbury  Home  for  Children  .uid  .'Vgiil 
WoiiK  ii.  Burton  Avenue,  opj).  Copi-l.uid  SlK.-el. 
Sin.ill  fee  paid  for  bo.ird  by  tli<:  inmate's. 

Saint  Vincent's  Or))han  A>yluin.  Childnii 
receiveil  without  reg  ird  to  creed  or  coloi,  and 
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tiven  for  adoption  or  placed  out  for  service. 
i;cretary,  Hugh  O'Hricii,  5  Chalhaiu  Row. 
Scots'  Charitable  Society.    Ajipiy  at  the  S^:utb' 
Temporary  Home,  77  Caaideii  Street.  Relieves 
needy  Scotch  people,  alter  proper  investig.ilion. 

Sea-shore  House.  Cor.  of  Main  and  liennau 
Streets,  Wiiilhrop.  A  healthful  resort  lor  sick 
and  weakly  children  during  the  siuniner  months. 
Rev.  E.  I:^.  ]iale  president  o(  the  orejini- 
zation;  Benjamin  Kimball,  ix  'i'remont-bank 
Building,  treasurer. 

Shaw  Asylum  for  Mariners'  Cliildren.  I'rook- 
line.  Apply  to  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  19  Peniberton 
Square.  Heli)s  destitute  children  of  Massachu- 
setts mariners. 

Societe  I'Vanco-Belge  de  Secours  iuuiuels 
et  de  Bienfaisance de  Boston,  Mass.  Charles  L. 
Thiery,  treasurer,  309  Washington  Street.  Aims 
to  procure  employment,  .ind  gives  food,  fuel, 
or  clothing,  rarely  money,  to  deserving  French 
and  Belgi.in  persons  or  their  children. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  I'oor.  Api)l> 
to  the  Dispensary  physicians  at  the  North  ImuI. 
(lives  personal  care  and  competent  nursing  to 
the  sick  poor.  Limited  to  the  Nmih  Knd  at 
present. 

Soldiers'  Messenger  Corps.  34  Pembertoii 
Square.  Twenty-four  disabled  soldiers,  each 
having  a  jjerinanent  station  in  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

South-Boston  Samaritan  Society.  Tempo- 
rary relief  .and  clothing  given  to  those  who  are 
above  seeking  help  from  other  charities. 

Sj)iritualisis'  l,adies'-Aid  Soci<-ty.  Amory 
Hall,  503  \\'.ishingt(;n  Street.  Cives  money 
and  clothing  after  investig.ition. 

Summer-street  Fire  Fund.  Relieves  suffer- 
ers by  the  great  fire  of  1872. 

Swiss  Aid  Sfjcicty.  Apply  to  F.  von  J'aiw, 
20  Conant  Street,  Roxbiiry  distiict.  Assists 
needy  Swiss  nnniigranls,  also  Swiss  residents 
when  in  distress. 

'i'einporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female 
Prisoners.  Detlham,  Mass.  A  iioston  institu- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  a  ci^mmittee  of  l.idies. 

I'emporary  Home  foi- the  Destitute,  i  Pine 
Place.  Childien  received,  and  subsecjuently 
placed  in  fannlles. 

Tempor.iiy  Home.  (Jh.ardou  .Street.  (Jives 
tcmporaiy  shelter  ami  fcjod  to  needy  women 
and  chiKlren  while  eiide.ivoring  to  tind  worl;  or 
friends. 

United  Hebrew  lieiievolent  Society.  Room 
3,  ie/5  .Sununer  Street.  Affords  relief  to  pO(jr 
Israelites  .after  investigation. 

Washingioru.ni  Home.  41  Walthain  Street. 
Apply  to  .Superintendent  Albert  Day,  M.l>. 
Aims  to  cure  iutemper.ale  men  by  medical, 
moral,  and  hyi  ienic  treatmenl. 

W.iyfarers'  Lodge.  Hawkins  .Street.  Ap- 
ply at  jiolic  s'aiions.  Meals  and  Imlgings 
furnished. 

West-F.nd  ;Mv  Nursery.  36  Blossom  SiK  et. 
Takes  care  o.'  ooor  cliildren  during  the  day, 
while  mother .  uc  at  work.  (Ji.irges  5  cents  a 
day,  or  25  cen  s  a  week. 

Widows'  S  ;c.cty.    Apply  by  letter  to  Mrs. 


Augustus  Lowell,  60  State  Street.  Aids  poor 
and  nilirm  widows,  and  single  women  of  good 
ch.uacter,  over  60,  natives  of  Boston.  Nliist 
fiave  resideil  within  tiie  old  city  limits  for  10 
years. 

\'oung  Men's  Benevolent  Society.  Apply  to 
Edward  McDonald,  54  Prince  Street;  Rev. 
H.  F.  Jenkb,  149  A  Tremont  Street;  Joseph  T. 
Brown,  jun.,  504  Washington  Street;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Broiighton,  City  Hospital-.  Gives  food,  fuel, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  money,  chiefly  to  Prot- 
est.mt  Americans  w1k>  ha\  e  resided  in  the  city 
proper  long  enough  to  become  identified  with 
Its  interests. 

Charity  Bureau  (The  Central). 
—  t'liartloii  Strccl.  Establi-shccl  by  the 
city,  with  Lhc  ajtl  uf  j^20,ooo  stil^s.criljctl 
by  cilizcit.^,  a.s  a  charity  hcacl(|uartcis. 
It  is  i)ccii[)icd  Ijy  the  oversccr.s  of  the 
poor,  .State-aid  ])ayinaster,  and  ludiis- 
ttial-Aid  Society,  on  the  lir.st  flour;  the 
I'oston  rrovident  Association,  Doston 
Ladies'  Sewing-Circle,  J>adies'  City 
belief  Agency,  and  German  Emigrant- 
Aid  Society,  in  the  second  story ;  and, 
in  the  third  .story,  by  the  Associated 
Charities,  Wards  6,  7,  and  8,  Confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
the  Co-operative  Visiting  Society.  In 
ttie  l)asement  is  a  homceopatliic  dis- 
pensary, and  the  city  physician's  oflice. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
stjcieties,  the  Young  Men's  Benevolent 
Associatit^n  and  the  Boston  Police 
Relief  Association  hold  their  monthly 
meetings  here.  The  bmeau  is  com- 
lK)scd  of  tliree  substantial  brit  k  build- 
ings. The  olhcial  oiil-door  charities 
are  administered  heie,  and  many  of 
the  private  charities.  The  Tc  iniiornry 
Home  hviv  is  di,  siv.ncd  to  provide  foi" 
futindlmgs  anil  the  desliliiir  ('nly 
Women  and  children  are  allownl  to 
lodge  in  it;  but  meals  are  given  otil 
to  l)oth  sexes,  muler  the  order  of  the 
C)verseers  of  the  pot^r  01  the  siiptiin- 
Icndent.  'l"he  able-bodied  applying 
foi  fooil  are  obliged  to  wovk  for  it; 
the  men  sawing  wood,  and  the  women 
doing  housework.  [See  Associated 
i'liariliis,  Chiiritable  and  /n'lUTo/c'itf 
Sot/(/i<\',  (><'.■/■.<,,'. 'rs  (>/'  the  /\>i>r,  and 
'/'(■iii/'Oi  i!/-)'  //o/iir.  I 

Charitable  Irish  Society.  —  EsLib- 
iished,  i.Sj;  ;  inet.irporated,  1809.  LikQ 
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the  British  Charitable  Society,  tliis  was 
organized  originally  to  render  tenii)0- 
rary  assistance  to  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants. It  has  also,  for  many  years, 
relieved  its  i)oor  and  indigent  coiuUry- 
men  reduced  by  sickness,  old  age,  or 
other  infirmities  or  accident.  Of  late 
years  it  has  contributed  annually  to 
some  deserving  charity.  During  the 
years  just  follow  ing  the  Revolutionary 
war,  it  extended  timely  relief  to  tiK)se 
of  its  meudjers  who  were  disabled  by 
the  war.  Now  it  has  no  established 
headciuarters,  but  holds  its  meetings  at 
the  Parker  House  annually,  dining  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  17th  of  March. 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
(The  Masbuctiusettsj.  —  Thih  is  one 
of  the  venerable  and  lu.nored  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  It  was  fountlcd  in 
1795,  ^'^'^^  incorporated  in  kSoO.  It 
was  Cbtablisheel  tu  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  unfortunate  methanics  and 
their  families;  to  promote  inventions 
and  imjjrovements  in  tlie  mechanic 
arts,  by  granting  premiums  for  inven- 
tions and  impr(.)\  emeni.-5 ;  to  as.-,ist 
young  mechanics  with  hj.iub  of  money  ; 
and  to  estal)lish  schools  and  libiarics 
for  the  u.se  of  ajiprentices  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts.  Its  ^vork  has 
been  of  great  value  to'the  community, 
and  its  inlluence  has  been  employed 
in  many  directions.  For  years  it  was 
its  custom  to  award  certificates  to  ap- 
pientices,  who,  on  arriving  at  the  age 
of  21,  brought  testimonials  to  it  from 
the  jjersons  with  whom  they  served, 
showing  tluit  they  had  cunducled 
ihem-iches  with  hileiily  and  attention, 
and  hati  luA  violated  any  agreiiuent 
made  by  them,  i-lveiy  third  \ear  the 
associali(;u  holds  a  special  meeting, 
called  "The  Triennial  Fe.->li val ;  "  and 
at  irreiMilar  intervals,  averajMug  every 
three  ye  c  : ,  it  holds  a  great  i)ul)lic  in- 
dustrial e.diibition,  populaily  known 
a.s"'J"hc  Mechanics'  I'.iir."  l'orin:m\' 
years  lh-,  .c  fairs  were  held  in  llu-  halls 
over  (^)u;iH  y  Market  and  fanunil  Hall, 
the  two  Ocing  coimccud  by  a  luid;:^ 
extendi]     (jver  the  slrei-l.    Ip.  hSyS  a 


tem])orary  building  for  its  exhibiiioii 
was  erected  on  I'ark  Square,  (  "olunibus 
Avenue,  and  Pleasant  Street.  The 
fair  that  season  lasted  tw(;  nioutlis, 
during  September  and  October,  and 
was  tiie  most  succcbbful  of  the  many 
held,  d  he  nundjer  of  exliibitois  was 
1,250;  and  the  awaids  included  60 
gold  medals,  230  siher  medals,  250 
bronze  medals,  and  ..]  10  diidonias. 
The  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were 
^55,000  over  the  expenditures.  In 
J 88 J  the  association  erected  the  pres- 
ent pei  nianenl  exhibition  building,  on 
the  corner  of  ilunlinglon  A\eruic  and 
West-Newlon  Slri'Ct^  P.ack-bay  dis 
irict.  it  covers  a  sjxice  (j1  more  ih.iii 
96,000  bquare  feet.  lis  Iront  on  the 
avenue  is  Ooo  feet,  and  on  \\  e-it-New- 
ton  Street  300  feet;  and-  at  its  widest 
j)ail  it  is  3-15  feet.  Architecturally  it 
is  altracli\e.  -The  avemie  front  is 
Renaissante,  with  free  treatment  in 
style  Archer  of  graceful  curves  rise 
nearly  to  the  cojMng.  These  and  the 
adjacent  walls  are  massively  laid  in 
led  brick,  with  sills  aitd  caps  of  free- 
stone, and  lerra-colla  ornaments.  Un 
one  side  of  the  main  arch  is  a  head  of 
I''ranklin,  rL  piesenlini'.'ekctricily  ;  and 
on  the  otlui',  (me  of  Oakcs  Ames, 
representing  railroading.  Suiroimdnig 
these  are  sj^andrels  of  ])alm,  oak,  and 
olive  branches,  in  wdiich  apjiear  the 
arm  and  hanuncr  of  the  seal  of  tlie 
association.  An  octagonal  tower,  (^o 
feet  high,  and  40  feel  in  diameter, 
foinis  the  ea^terlv  terniin:i  I  ion  ol  the 
building.     I  K  I  e    ai  <  \\  ide     (.  n- 

Irances, —•  one  liom  I  I  inilinj'lon-,i\ e- 
nne  sidewalk,  and  the  i-llit  r  liom  the 
c  arriai;e-poreii,  ilsell  a  mo-^l  .illraili\e 
pieL:e  ol  ornamentation,  fnill  oi  brick 
and  stone,  will)  i  ;pin  t  i  in  I  n  red  and 
tiled  root.  At  the  easteri',-  t  nil  of  the 
building,  adj(;ining  the  towii,  is  the 
"  administi  ation  building,,"  which  con- 

I.  nius  on  the  liist  story  the  various  ot 
lices;  on  the  scioml  lloor,  lari',e  and 
small  dininj'/i  o(ans   t  ii;plov,(d  during' 

II.  ixlubiliiMi  M.isons;  and  on  the 
thiid,  a  I.U'.'c  ;md  a  1 1  rati  i  1  \-  iini  ,h(  d 
hall.    r.e\ond  tin.  administiation  build- 
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ing  is  the  great  exhibition-hall,  with 
spacious  galleries  and  an  ample  base- 
ment ;  beyond  that  is  the  main  liall, 
extending  across  the  west  end ;  and 
between  the  balconies  of  these  two 
halls,  the  art-exhibition  rooms  and 
istudios.  The  last  exhibition  of  the 
association,  lield  in  this  fme  building 
during  the  autumn  of  1881,  surjiassed 
all  previous  ones  in  its  completeness 
and  excellence  and  pecuniary  success. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  of  18S2, 
the  main  hall  was  fref[ucntly  occupied 
by  opera-conipanies  and  by  great  pub- 
lic meetings.  The  organ  in  the  grand 
hall  was  built  by  Mr.  Hilborne  L. 
Roosevelt  of  New-^'ork  C'ity,  in  1S76, 
and  was  exhibited  during  the  t'entcn- 
nial  I'lxhibition  of  thai  year.  It  was 
erected  in  the  north  gallery  of  the 
main  building;  and  at  the  close  of 
these  exhil/itions  it  was  innchased  by 
the  Permanent  Kxliibition  Company, 
and  retamcd  in  its  poj^iliou  until  the 
building  was  sold,  at  which  time  it  was 
bought  1)}'  tin;  .Mechanic  dissociation, 
and  removud  to  iis  present  positi(jn  l,)y 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
thoroughly  rebuilt  it.  'l"he  organ  is  a 
handsome  instrument,  and  is  e(piipped 
with  all  the  modern  improvement-,.  It 
is  41  feel  high,  42  feet  wide,  and  20 
feet  deep.  It  has  3  manual.^,  37  sjieak- 
ing-stoj)s,  7  couplers,  and  3  mechanii  al 
registers,  and  has  the  following  pedal- 
movements:  .Six  adjuslabh:  ((luibina- 
tion  pedals,  each  capable  ol  conUcjl- 
ling  any  or  all  of  the  stops  in  the  organ 
at  tlu:  will  of  the  organist,  and  three 
of  whic  h  I  ail  be  operated  by  knobs 
beneath  the  great  organ-keys;  pedal 
to  throw  off  all  combinaticjiis  ;  reversi- 
ble great  to  pedal  coupler;  balanced 
swell  ])edal.  .Abcn'e  the  draw-stop 
knobs  on  either  side  are  222  sniall 
knobs,  rein-esi;nting  all  the  stops  in 
the  organ  for  ';;.ch  of  the  six  combina- 
tion pedals,  "ul  by  the  use  of  which 
the  organist  ; m  set  at  will  sucli  c(nn 
binations  as  he  may  desire  for  the  se- 
lectirjn  he  is  looul  to  pcrioini.  'i  he 
bellows  are  .••  applied  with  wmd  b)  two 
"Jacciucs"   '  (hatdic  engines,  or  can 


be  blown  by  hand.  The  association 
owns  another  building,  wliicli  it  built 
in  1S60.  This  is  on  the  corner  of 
Bedford  and  Chauncy  Streets.  It  is 
built  of  line  dark  freestone,  in  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  style.  On  the  upper 
Ihjors  was  the  large  Mechanics  Hall, 
long  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  rented  for  musical,  literary, 
and  other  entertainments.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  building  is  prolitably 
leased.  The  cost  of  this  building,  in- 
cluding land,  was  $320,000.  Paul  Re- 
vere was  one  of- the  early  presidents  of 
this  association.  The  officers  are  :  Na- 
thaniel J.  Bradlee,  ])resident ;  Joseph 
L.  bales,  secretary ;  and  Frederick  \V. 
1  ancoln,  tre.isurer. 

Charles  -  Rivex'  Embankment 
(The).  —  A  i)roposed  park,  prome- 
nade, and  driveway  between  Cragie's 
bridge  and  the  West-Boston  Bridge 
along  the  Charles  River,  to  be  con- 
tinued on  the  Beacon-street  side  and 
roadway  by  a  plank  walk  15  feel  wide, 
first  to  a  point  near  Hereford  Street, 
extended,  and  ullimately  to  the  Collage- 
farms  Bridge.  These  improvements 
were  authorized  l)y  the  Legislature  of 
iSSi.  Wlicn  complelcxl,  according  to 
])resent  plans,  a  parkway  will  be  fur- 
nished, averaging  200  feet  in  width, 
with  a  continuous  w  ater-front  from  i^ev- 
eiell  Street  to  Cotlas^e-farms  Dritlge, 
neail\'  2','  miles  in  kn^ah,  .mil  crtjss- 
ing  <  ainbi  idge  Mieet  at  W e.-t- I'-ostcm 
Bliijge,  and  IIk  exleiision  of  WlsI- 
Chester  I'aik  to  the  ])roposed  new 
Ijiidge  aciDss  Cliailes  River.  It  will 
be  laid  out  with  walks,  dri\'es,  saddle- 
pcids,  and  I  )o,it-l,i  111  lings,  and  oi  \id- 
menled  with  sIhuMh-iv  and  luil.  ll 
will  be  accessible  along  ilseiiiiie  loule 
at  short  inUT\als  b\'  streets,  and  its 
(lri\e  will  be  n>ed  for  pie  i^nie  \ehic  les 
(nily.  The  i  it\'  comK  il  ii\  hiceniber, 
iSSi,  anlliori/ecl  a  loin  ol  >]<A'\oon  to 
meet  1 1 le  e.\  |  )en:-r  oi  biiildin;.!.  the  sea- 
wall and  ronii)letin!;  the  woik.  |  See 
/'///'//, -/v/r/vi-  .SjMA7//.|  A  |)ri\ale  lor- 
poi.ilion  has  also  bei  n  given  aiillioiil^ 
|)y  the.l  A'gislatme  to  lake  a  lart',e  area 
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the  Chiirlcs-rivcr  flats  on  the  Cam- 
bridge side,  bclween  \Vesl-i5t).^ton 
Biidj^e  and  the  bridge  o£  tlie  (i rand- 
Junction  Wharf,  and  fill  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  harbor  connnis.>ioners  ;  a 
(h  ive  iov  the  public,  200  feet  wide,  next 
the  river,  to  be  reserved,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  filled  land  to  be  used 
for  building  jnirpo-^es. 

Charlestovi^n  District  (The). — 
Formerly  the  city  of  Charlesttnvn,  an- 
nexed to  l>oston  in  1873  Aii>iexa- 
//o/is].  The  date  of  its  ioundatiou  as 
a  town,  as  stated  by  the  laie  Kiciiard 
Frolhingham,  its  histc^rian,  was  Jidy  4, 
l6-'9,  though  an  earlier  date  ha.i  been 
claimed.  Its  Indian  name  was  Mish- 
awun.  Originally  the  territory  of  llie 
town  was  very  large.  Out  of  it  the 
towns  of  Hurlington,  Woburn,  Maiden, 
and  Somerville  (the  last  two  now 
cities)  iiave  been  formed,  and  ])arts  of 
Reading,  Medford,  (Cambridge,  and 
West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  it 
•was  a  flourishing  place  in  the  colonial 
period  ;  and  on  account  of  the  battle 
of  Hunker  I  fill  on  June  17,  1775  [see 
Bnuker-hill  Moninntnl^  "^tc  ],  and  ii.-> 
burning  by  the  Ihitish  at  that  time,  it 
l>ecame  conspicuous  at.  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution.  The  town 
was  fired  by  shells  Thrown  from  the 
British  works  on  Cojjp's  Hill,  in  l5os- 
ton  [see  Copp's  Iliil],  and  by  men 
landed  for  the  purpose.  Only  a  few 
Iiouses  in  the  town  escaj)ed  the  fire, 
and  the  destruction  was  complete. 
The  i)roperty  loss  was  estiniated  at 
over  3500,000.  Its  population  at  that 
time  was  about  2,700,  'I'he  town  re- 
covered slowly  from  the  effect  of  that 
blow,  but  in  time  was  com];letely  re- 
built, increased  in  poijulation,  and 
enjoyed  nmch  ])rosi>erity.  Wiien  it 
was  annexed  to  lJ(jsto4i,  its  populati(>n 
was  32,040;  and  its  valuation  3.35,21^9,- 
682,  o!  which  ;^26,oi6,ioo  was  real, 
and  3*^,  173,582  )>er.->onal.  For  years 
before  ti  annexation  to  Boston,  it 
had  be  .1  a  city.  Its  chief  popular  fea- 
tures e  the  liunker-hill  Monument 
and  grs  a.ids,  and  the  Navy  Yard  c.->- 


tablished  in  1798  [see  Navy  Yard]. 
It  also  has  a  con.->|jicuous  soldier^' 
monument  (.-.ec  Cliarlcsl<nun  Soldiers' 
I[fonii/ticnt\  ;  and  an  ancient  burying- 
ground,  in  which  there  is  a  moiumieiU 
to  Harvard,  the  founder  of  Harvard 
College  [see  Oli/  />iiryin(^-Grounds\. 
Vox  many  years  the  Massachusetts 
Stale  I'rison,  founded  in  1800,  was 
hjcated  here  ;  and  the  prison-building 
is  still  standing.  The  project  of  re- 
establishing the  prison  here,  by  remov- 
ing certain  classes  of  convicts  from 
the  present  [prison  at  Cf^ncord,  has 
been  seriously  considered  of  late.  The 
])assenger  and  freight  stati(;ns  of  the 
l-'ilchburg  Railroad  were  for  some 
time  in  C  harlestown  ;  but  in  i8.j8  the 
f(;rmer  was  removed  to  I>(jstori,  when 
the  present  station  was  built  [set- 
Boston  and  I'ltchbtiri^  Station  a)i(l  I.nie\. 
Tlie  (Jharlestown  district  ha^  many 
]j(jints  o\  interest:  it  is  an  ohl-fash- 
ioned,  (piaint  place,  and  is  well  worth 
^■isiling. 

Chaiieatown  Free  Dispensary 
and  Hospital.  —  No,  27  Harvard 
Sfjuarc,  (J harlestown  district,  i'!^tab- 
lished  in  ^■■^']2,  and  incorpoiated  1873. 
Medical  and  surgical  atlvice  given  to 
the  sick  poor,  free  of  cost  except  to 
those  who  are  able  to  i>ay  for  it.  Other 
assi.-^tance  is  also  given,  and  a  list  of 
those  searching  for  emph^yment  is 
kei)t.  The  aifl  rendered  is  limited  to 
residents  of  the  CharlcMtown  flihtrict; 
apj)lic.itifin  to  be  made  at  nomi  on  .Mon- 
days, Wednesflay>,  and  [  rifl.ivs.  Abmit 
i.CxX)  per.>>ons  .ire  aid-.d  .ninually. 

Charleatown  Neck.  —  .See  Neck, 
Charlestown. 

Charleatown  Poor's  Fund.  —  The 
income  of  variinis  bcpiest-.,  aunnuit- 
ing  to  p2.\,\ryj^  is  expeiifh.-d  annually 
on  the  jjoor  of  the  Charlestown  di-.- 
trict,  under  the  direction  of  officers 
composed  of  the  two  senior  deac(jns 
of  each  regularly  organized  chun  h  in 
tlie  district,  and  the  Charlestown  mem 
bers  of  the  city  cf>uncil.  'I  he  ofli<  c 
i.!.  in  Harvard   Sipiarc,  (  harlc-trnvii 
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I  district.    This  fund  was  tirst  estal)- 
lished  as  long  ago  as  1674. 

.  Charlestown  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
:  ors'  Monument. —  Winllnop  .S(|uare. 
.  Martin  Milnune,  sculntoi'.  lJ)c'clic:ate(l 
•  on  the  97th  anniversary  of  the  l)atlle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1872;  the 
:  atldress  on  tlie  occasion  being  ljy  tiie 
f  late  Richard  Frothinghani,  the  histo- 
rian of  Charlestown.    The  si)ot  where 
,  the  monument  stands  was,  iir  the  cglo- 
!  iiial  days,  the  militia  training-grcnnid. 
The  monument  presents,  on  a  high 
pedestal,  a  group  of  three  figures, — 
.  the  "Clenius  of  America,"  holding  out 
laurel-wrealhs  above  the  soldier  and 
sailor  standing  on  each  side.    An  inci- 
dent of  the  memorable  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  battle  of  Ikmker  Hill, 
on  June   17,   1875,  ceremoi\y 
here  by  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regirr.ent, 
,  one  of  the  visiting  military  organi/a- 
tiuns  from  the  South.    The  regiment 
.  marched  to  this  monument,  and  [ilaced 
5  upon  it  a  beautiful  iloral  shield,  as  a 
'  token  of  good-will  towards  tiieir  North- 
:  ern  hosts  and  as  a  Southern  tribute  to 
'  the  Northern  heroes  of  the  civil  con- 
flict.   I'he  act  was  performed  witlunil 
i  ostentation,  and  without  previous  an- 
;.  iiouncement.    Marching  to  the  scpiarc 
'  without  escort,  the  regimcn't  halted 
heforc  t!ic  monument,  forming  three 
f  sides  of  a  scjuarc  around  it:  the  b:^nd 
'  played  a  dirge,  the  regiment  stood  at 
parade-rest,  while  the  shield  inscribed 
"  Maryland's  tribute  to  Massachusetts  " 
;  was  reverently  laid  upon  the  pedestal ; 
then  the  orders  were  given,  "y\tten- 
lion !  "  "  Carry  arms  !  "  "  I'resent  arms !  " 
and  the  regiirient  deijarted  as  quietly 
'  as   it  had   rome.    [See  Statues  and 
Monutneiits.\ 

Chestnut-stroet  Club. —  See 
;  "Isms." 

Chester  Pm  k  and  Square.  —  The 
l)road  street  at  ilie  South  Fnd,  extend- 
ing from  Alb.i.iy  .Street  across  that 
portion  (Ik  i  ity  to  I'eacon  Street, 
IS  called  in  pai (diesler  I'ark,  Ches- 
i  ter  Sf|uare,  ai  1  West-Chester  I'aik. 


From  No.  773  Albany  .Street  to  No. 
1756  \Vasliington  is  called  Chester 
I'ark;  from  No.  1755  Washington 
Street  to  No.  772  Trenujnt  is  called 
Chester  Square;  and  from  No.  781 
Tremont,  across  (Jolumbus  Avenue 
and  the  B.ick-bay  district  to  ]>e.uf)n 
Street,  is  called  '  West-Chester  I'ark. 
In  that  portion  of  the  strcer  where 
it  broadens  into  Chester  .Square,  are 
some  of  the  tinest  older  residences  of 
the  South  Fnd.  The  "  square  "  is  an 
attractive  small  park"  (;f  about  jJ, 
acres,  wiih  a  tine  grcnvth  of  trees, 
])leasant  i)aths  along  il(n\ er-becls,  and 
a  large  fountain  and  lish-pond  in  the 
centre.  The  roadway  jjasses  on  eilher 
side  of  the  square.  Chester  Park  is 
more  of  a  jjarkway  than  Chester 
.Scjuare,  and  the  roatlways  on  either 
side  are  also  lined  with  substantial 
dwellings  of  "well-to-do"  citizens. 
'Fhe  S(|uare  and  the  park  in  the  .South- 
I'.nd  ])ortion  of  the  street  were  origi- 
nally laid  out  in  1850.  The  "West- 
Chester  Park  extension,"  as  the  new 
l)oi-tion  of  the  street  from  Tremont 
Street  through  the  Hack-bay  disiriel 
to  IJeacon  is  conunr)nly  called,  was 
l.ud  (Hit  in  1873.  It  is  an  avenue  yo 
fee  t  wide.  It  is  among  the  jilans  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  immediate  future, 
t<j  connect  it  with  Cambridge  by  a 
bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (Jld  h'ort 
\\'ashington  on  Pulnarn  Avenue.  [.See 
FoHiitaDis  ;  also  Parks  and  S(]ua]\'s.\ 

Chestnut-hill  Reservoir.  —  See 
Water-W  orks. 

Chinese.  —  There  are  about  300 
Chinamen  in  iJoston  and  its  immedi- 
ate x'icinity,  the  first  one  coming  lu  re 
aljout  eiglit  years  ago.  As  .1  i  lass 
they  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  jjeace- 
able,  seldom  appearing  in  the  criminal 
courts  except  as  comjdainants.  Al- 
tlujugh  the  mtjst  of  them  are  engaged 
in  business,  they  have  no  tixetl  habi- 
l.iiions,  and  are  constantly  coniing 
and  going,  seldom  remaining  i:i  the 
city  lor  a  nundier  oi  years.  Some 
liave  made  vi.--*it.-<  lo  China,  and  on 
returning  have  .igain  settled  down  at 
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their  old  occupations.  The  majority 
of  them  have  laundries;  others  are 
engaged  in  selling  tea,  fruits,  and 
cigars;  and  but  three  art;  known  to  be 
employed  as  servants  in  private  fami- 
lies, in  whose  service  they  came  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  They  take  no  jxirt 
in  politics,  and  are  interested  in  local 
aft'airs  to  the  extent  oiily  of  paying 
taxes  and  procuring  licenses.  Tliey 
have  no  theatre  ;  and  their  sole  musical 
organization  is  an  orchestra,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  play  together  only  on 
some  festive  occasion.  Gambling  and 
opium-smoking  are  vices  to  which 
many  of  them  arc  addicted ;  but  the 
only  i)laces  devoted  to  these  objircts 
are  carried  on  in  coimeciion  with  some 
other  business,  and  opium-dens,  so 
called,  are  not  belie\  ed  to  exi>t  here. 
Their  absence  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact,  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists 
against  them  on  the  j^art  (jf  the  better 
class  of  Chinamen.  About  60  oi  the 
Chinese  colony  are  known  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  secret  society,  the  chief 
objects  of  which  are  said  to  be  mutual 
protection.  This  organization  does 
not,  however,  have  the  supjjort  or 
recognition  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
worthy,  the  latter  claiming  that  its  in- 
fluences are  immoral.  Tliere  is  a  very 
flourishing  Chinese  'Sunday  -  school, 
wdiich  was  organized  aljout  Gyeais  ago 
by  Miss  Harriet  Carter,  with  only  one 
j)'ui)il.  At  present  it  ha.'^  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  too.  They  meet 
in  the  chajK-l  of  the  ]\fovmt-Vernon 
Clunxh,  aiul  the  legular  .M.-.-^sions  are 
less  than  two  Ikuus  in  length;  but 
desirous  are  the  jnipiis  to  liarn,  that 
they  often  spend  three  houi  N  in  seho(*l, 
the  teachers  coming  early  Id  give  .ill 
who  may  so  desire  an  opportunity  to 
exleud  the  time.  Jksides  a  large  corps 
of  teachers,  there  are  four  Chinamen 
who  act. as  interpt cters.  \N'hile  the  in- 
slruclio.i  given  is  a  religious  uatine, 
the  nc' '•^.sity  for  a  ku<n\ledt'e  of  the 
l'jigli?>!i  langu.ige  is  not  overlcjoked; 
and  primers,  slates,  and  pencils  are 
used  snnultaneously  with  the  Interna- 
tional 1  cssons.    These  Chinese  leai:n 


very  rapidly,  and  take  a  in  ide  in  teach-  *i 
ing  others.  One  who  ajijilied  for  ad-  ': 
missicju  to  the  school  liad  mastered  ; 
the  alphabet,  and  could  pronounce 
correctly  the  first  few  words  in  tliC 
primer,  although  he  liad  been  in  the 
country  but  ele\eu  days.  He  had 
been  tauglu  In'  Ids  uncle,  who  was 
himself  a  jnipil  at  the  school.  They 
are  also  instructed  by  Miss  Carter 
during  the  week,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
City  Missionary  Society,  in  grannn.a, 
gcograjjhy,  and  practical  arithmetic. 
The  beginning  of  the  h^nglish  year  is 
celebrated  by  the  schfjol  in  an  apjiro- 
priate  maimer,  in  the  ehapel.  Invita- 
tions are  sent  to  all  the  ('liinc>e 
re.^ielenls  of  lloston  and  \  ieinil)',  and 
they  also  have  as  guests  friends  from 
distant  cities,  'blie  princii)al  enlcr- 
taimnent  is  fumi-^lie'd  by  the  oiclic:.tia, 
ant!  much, eon\i\ iaiity  (Imt  mw  .s))eech- 
making)  is  indulged  in.  ( )n  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cdiiaese  )'ear,  which  is  on 
the  first  new  moon  after  the  20th  of 
January,  an  entertainment  is  given  by 
the  scholars  tt>  tlu  ii-  teaehc  i  s,  at  which 
the  com|ilinicnts  of  the  season  are  e.v 
changed,  and  subslantiall)'  the  same 
progr.amme  as  mentioned  above  is  car- 
ried out.  l)0th  occ.isions  are  regarded 
as  of  so  sacred  a  character,  that  the 
musical  instruments  employed  are  said 
to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Childr  en's-Ai  d  Society.  —  See 
lioston  Chiklren's-Aid  .Society. 

Cliiklren'H-Friend  Soi.uci  y.  —  See 
Doston  (  hihh  i.n'.s-l'  i  lend  Soc  iety. 

Childrea'H  Hospital  (Tlie).  - 
Huntington  Avenue  and  Camden 
Street.  Incorj)oraled  1869.  In  this 
admiial)ly  conducte  d  institution,  medi- 
cal and  suigic  .il  tixalnient  i>  ;M\a'n  tu 
children  froju  2  lo  u  \e.u il  |>om-, 
graluit(-u^l V  ;  and,  if  p. ircnt.^  (jr  guard- 
ians aie  .ildc  to  pay,  at  .1  modei.Uc 
charge.  The  nursing  is  (Incited  by 
the  i'rotc  stant  f'pi^coijal  Sisters  of  .St. 
Margaret.  No  inlKtious  or  (onta- 
gious  diseases,^  and  nn  i  In  unit-  or  in 
curable  cases,  "are  admiHed.    \  isitor.s 
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to  patients  are  admitted  daily  from  ii 
to  12,  and  visitors  to  the  hospital  are 
admitted  at  any  time  except  Sundays. 
There  is  a  department  for  out-patients, 
open  daily  at  ioa.m.  There  is  a  Con- 
valescent Home  at  Welleslcy,  with  iS 
beds,  which  receives  patients  fioui  the 
hospital  during  the  summer  monllis: 
the  average  number  cared  for  there  in 
a  season  is  loo.  The  Ladies'- Aid  As- 
sociation, organized  in  iSGo,  sujiplies 
articles  of  furniture  and  clothing  to  the 
hospital,  visits  the  patients,  and  takes  a 
persona)  interest  in  them,  'i'he  ])rcs- 
ent  building  is  the  third  occupied  liy 
the  hospital,  and  was  built  esijecially 
for  it.  It  was  formally  dedicated  the 
day  following  Christmas,  18S2.  It  is 
an  impressive  structure  of  brick,  wiih 
terra-cotla  trinnniiigs.  It  occupies  a  lot 
containing  31,000  square  feet.  A\Tien 
completed,  it  will  consist  of  a  central 
administration  section,  with  two  winj',s, 
and  a  rear  section.  At  ])resent  the 
northerly  wing  is  not  built.  On  the 
sides  of  the  main  entrance  fr<nn  Hun- 
tington Avenue  are  a  general  reception- 
room,  and  a  room  for  the  u^e  ol  the 
medical  staff,  with  a  room  for  the  Ik  aise- 
physician  and  the  officers'  dining-room 
at  the  rear.  On  the  street-floor  is  also 
a  dispensary,  llujroughly  furnished  in 
every  particular,  and  the  operating- 
room,  with  convenient  side-rooiris.  'i'he 
main  staircase  is  built  in  a  brick  tower. 
The  entire  second  Hoor  of  the  main  or 
adminihlralive  section  is  oc  c  n|)ii'(l  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret.  The  uaids 
for  patients  are  in  the  wing,  the  second 
floor  for  girl  patients,  and  the  lower 
ward  for  boys.  The  private  wards 
arc  oi)  the  third  floor  of  the  m;iin  sec- 
tion, with  piivate  roonrs  in  ihe  wing. 
On  the  fourlli  lloor  are  small  w  irds, 
and  a  s[je(  i.il  laundry,  kid  hen,  closets, 
etc.,  so  arranj.'ed  iluU  ihey  may  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
whenever  de.  iied  necessary.  On  the 
lower  Hijor  the  main  secli<jn  are  the 
principal  kil(  i.(  n,  laundry,  ])antiy,  Ixnl- 
er-room,  servants'  dining-ro(jm,  and 
other  aparliii'  nts;  and  on  either  side 
of  the  entra  . -e  to  the  haH  basement 


are  rooms  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  out-jjatients.  'I'he  building  is 
thoroughly  budt  thioughout,  and  ad- 
mirably equipped;  while  the  system 
of  ventilation  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  very  compleie.  T'he  vac- 
uum nrethod  of  ventilation  by  aspira- 
tujn  has  been  adopted;  powerful  cur- 
rents are  created  by  dues  connecting 
with  a  large  chimney  at  both  top  and 
bottom  of  the  walls.  There  is  also  di- 
rect communication  with  the  open  air. 
Nearly  every  room  is  ]Drovided  with 
oi)en  fireplaces,  ;ind  transoms  over  the 
doors;  and  the  building  is  healed  l)y 
sleinn.  S(.iine  of  the  rcjoms  are  ccnn- 
jdetel)'  underlaid  l)y  steam  -  i)ip.es : 
these  rooms  are.  for  \ery  delicate  chil- 
dren. As  it  now  stands,  60  j)atients  can 
be  accommodated  ;  and  when  comj)leted 
the  capacity  of  the  hospital  will  be  in- 
creased to  100  Ijeds.  Each  of  the  sev- 
eral wards  is  prcjviiled  with  a  sejiarate 
dining-room,  diet-kitchen,  balh-ro(jni, 
and  water-closets.  In  the  baih-roonrs 
and  \s  ater-chjsets  the  iloors  are  marble. 
All  the  jjlumbing  in  the  Iniilding  is 
oj)en.  The  walls  throughoiu  tlu  build- 
ing are  jjainted,  and  the  hnish  is  mostly 
ash.  The  hosjjital  is  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  a  board  of  mana|.;ers,  of  wliich 
Nathaniel  Thayer  is  president,  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  vii  e-president,  Dr.  I'ran- 
cis  H.  Jjrowii  secretai")',  and  John  (J. 
Wethereil  treasurer.  A  full  medical 
slaif  is  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  hospital  was  first  t stal)li^Iled  011 
Kiitland  .sticel,  luginiiiiii'  in  a  vei\- 
modest  \\a\.  Subsecpieiilly  it  ino\ed 
to  larger  qnai  teis,  at  1583  W a-.lunj'.lon 
Sli  eet;  Iml  tlu  >e  soon  pro\ed  iii.uh - 
(piate.  Since  its  e^tablishnu  nt  ov  ui 
1 ,700  children  ha\'e  been  treate  d  in  its 
warcb,  while  t\\  ice  that  nuniher  ot  out- 
patients have  recei\e(l  tieatnieiit. 

Chop  -  Houses.  —  See  Ivestaurants 
and  ('afes. 

Christ  Cliurch,  Salem  .Sinel 
(North  Knd),  is  the  oldest  chuidi- 
Iniilding  now  standing  in  the  city,  and 
is  (jiie  of  the  few  hiiKlmarks  geiu'rally 
retaining  its  original  appearance.  Us 
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old-fashioned  pulpit  and  iK-ws  have 
suffered  no  material  change ;  its  inte- 
rior has  not  been  modernized ;  its 
present  organ  is  the  same  (imported 
from  London  in  1756)  that  used  to 
accompany  the  quaint  old-linie  hynms 
and  responses;  the  figures  of  the  cher- 
ubim in  front  of  the  organ,  and  the 
chandeliers,  greatly  prized  possessions, 
were  taken  from  a  French  vessel  by 
the  ]3rivateer  "Queen  of  Hungary"  in 
1746,  and  presented  to  the  church  by 
Ca])t.  Grushea  ;  its  Hilvle,  prayer-books, 
and  communion-service,  still  in  use, 
were  given  to  it  by  King  George  the 
Second,  in  1733,  and  the  silver  bears 
the  royal  arms;  and  the  chime  of  bells, 
the  sweetest  and  most  musical  the  town 
has  known,  which  still  sound  their  nie- 
lodious  tones,  was  brought  from  I'^ng- 
huul  in  1744.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first 
chime  in  America.  This  is  the  church 
from  whose  steeple  it  is  claimed  that 
the  lanterns  of  Paul  Revere  were  hung 
out  to  warn  Adams  and  Hancock  of 
the  movement  of  the  Ihitish  troops 
on  Lexington;  and  though  the  matter 
has  been  long  in  dis])ute,  —  whether  it 
was  from  the  Christ-church  .steej^le,  or 
that  of  the  Old  North  Church  in  North 
Square  (which  was  pulled  down  for 
fuel  during  the  siege  of  Boston),  that 
the  lights  were  shown ;  or  whether  or 
not  they  gave  the  warning,  —  a  tablet 
on  the  front  of  the  church,  i)laced  there 
Oct.  17,  1878,  bears  this  inscription: 
"'I1ie  signal-lanterns  of  I'aul  Ue\erc 
dis]ilaycd  in  the  steeple  of  this  church, 
April  18,  1775,  warned  tlie  coiuitry  of 
the  march  of  the  Jhiti-h  troops  to 
Lexington  and  (Joncord."  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  raul-Uevere  lights 
were  hung  out  by  the  sexton  of  tliis 
church,  Kobert  Newman,  .1  ywung, 
active,  and  com ageou.-,  fellow,  during 
those  times;  but  by  some  anticpiai  ians 
this  claim  is  also  (juestioned,  and  the 
assertici.  is  as  positively  made,  that 
they  we;c  hung  out  by  Capt.  John 
Puling,  I  merfjhant  of  Boston  and  a 
warden  '  f  the  church,  and  in  the  con- 
fidence il  Kevere,  Ilancock,  Adams, 
Warrer,  and  the  ulher  lenders.  The 


original  sj^ire  \vas  blown  down  in  a  gale  ^ 
in  180.) ;  and  the  i^resent  one,  built  im- 
mediately after  the  demolition  of  the 
Old,  is  an  accurate  reproduction  of  that. 
The  walls  of  the  interior  of  tlie  church 
are  now  enriched  with  paintings  and 
mural  ornaments,  anu^ng  which  is  the 
first  monument  to  Washington  ever 
erected  in  this  country.  The  only 
change  of  any  account  from  the  earlier 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
has  been  the  closing  of  the  former  cen- 
tre aisle,  and  also  the  large  altar  win- 
dow. The  eight  bells  of  the  chime  in 
the  tower  bear  these  inscriptions:  — 

Fir:,t  bell:  "  Thi^  pal  of  8  liclls  is  tlie  -ill  of 
.1  number  of  ycuerous  pei^ons  to  Christ  Church 
ill  lioAton,  N.  ]'!.,  anno  1741,  A.  K." 

Second:  "  This  clinrch  was  funndeil  iu  die 
year  1723;  Timothy  Cutler,  D.D.,  the  fir.->t 
rector,  A.  R.,  1774." 

Third:  "  We  are  the  first  ring  of  iklls  cast 
for  the  lirilish  Empire  in  North  Americ.i,  A.  R., 
17-14-" 

Fourth:  "Cod  preserve  the  Ciuirch  of  Eng- 
land, 1744." 

Fifth:  "William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor  ui 
Massachusetts  I'r.xy  in  New  L'.ngkuid,  anno 
1744." 

Sixth:  "  The  subscription  for  these  bells  was 
begun  by  John  llannnock  and  Robert  Temple, 
church  wardens,  anno  1743." 

Seventh:  "  .Since  Cienerosity  has  opened  our 
mouths,  our  tongues  shall  ring  aloud  its  praise. 
1744." 

Eighth:  "  Abc-1  Ixudhall  of  Gloucester  cast 
us  all,  anno  1744." 

The  church  was  built  by  the  second 
Episcopal  society  in  lk)sti;n,  the  first 
being  King's  Chapel  | see  717//;' 'j  CV/d/- 
cl\.  lis  fnst  reclcjr  was  l\e\ .  Timothy 
Cutler,  wliowas  settled  Dec.  29, 

1723.  He  served  until  his  death,  Aug. 
7,  1765.  Rev.  James  Greaton,  who 
liad  been  his  assistant  since  17G0,  suc- 
ceeded him.  Mr.  (ireaton  left  at  the 
close  (jf  August,  l/l'i/;  and  the  lollow- 
ing  year,  Septeinhei,  17('S,  kt  v.  Hi. 
M;ither  liyles,  jun.,  became  the  rector. 
He  resiguetl  in  .April,  1 77 5,  intending 
tt)  go  l()  I'drlsmoulh,  N.H.;  but  he 
w;i.-i  pre\enle(l  by  the  Kexolntionary 
excitement,  and,  being  a  fieice  loyal- 
ist, he  leniainid  in  I'xiston  as  chap- 
lam  to  some  (d  the  r)riti>h  regiments 
ii.nlil    .iller    the    e\.uualinn.  Siibse 
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qiitntly  he  was  proscribed  and  ban- 
ished. Tlie  church  r^enuuned  willioiit 
a  settled  rector  until  August,  1778, 
when  Rev.  Stephen  Lewis  was  called 
t(j  the  place,  lie  served  for  6  years, 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Montague.  The  latter  was  settled 
in  June,  17S7,  and  left  in  May,  1792. 
Rev.  William  Walter,  D.i).,  was  the 
next  recl<M-,  settled  May  20,  1792;  and 
he  served  until  his  death,  Dec.  5,  1800. 
Rev.  Asa  l''aton,  was  the  ne.\t 

rector.  lie  served  from  Aug.  23,  1803, 
to  May,  1829.  To  him  l)elongs  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  lirst  Sunday 
school  known  in  IJoston :  this  began 
in  181 5.  Rev.  William  Cruswell  suc- 
ceeded him,  continuing  as  rector  from 
1829  to  1840.  Rev.  John  Woari  was 
the  ne.\t  rector,  serving  10  jears;  anil 
Rev.  William  T.  SmiUielt,  settled  in 
Jime,  1852,  followed  him.  Later  rec- 
tors have  been  Rev.  Henry  JJurroughs, 
wIkj  was  settled  in  18C8;  and  Rev. 
William  If.  Munroe,  the  present  rector, 
settled,  in  1881.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  church  was  laid  on  April  15,  1723; 
and  the  services  of  dedication  oc  curred 
un  Dec.  29  (jf  the  same  year.  Under 
the  church  is  the  Christ-Church  Ceme- 
tery, which  is  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Old  Jiiiryi)ig-Grouniii  in  this  l)ic- 
tionary.  [See  Episcopal  [I^nitcslant) 
Church  in  Bosto)i,  and  its  Churc/ws.] 

Churches.  —  The  number  of  church 
organizations  in  the  citv  i>i  219.  These 
are  classed  as  follows:  — 


Baptist                                           .    .    .  :j7 

Catliolic  Ajjostolic   i 

Chiistiun   1 

Congregational  Triiiiiaiiaa   29 

Congregational  Unitarian   27 

Congregational   3 

Episcopal   22 

Friends   i 

Jewish   8 

Lutheran  .   S 

Methodist  Episcoi'ul   28 

Methodist   4 

New  Church  (Sv  <  donborgian)      ....  2 

Presbyterian  .    .    7 

Reformed  (( Icra  ,  .ij   i 

Roiiiair-Cathotic   jo 

Second  .Advent   3 

Union   I) 

Univcrsalibt   11 


CHURCHES 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, that  the  largest  nmnber  of 
churches  are  classed  as  Roman-Catho- 
lic, and  the  second  as  Cimgregational 
Trinitarian.  In  April,  J882,  un  the 
.Sunday  following  Ivtsler,  llie  '•  AcKcr- 
liser"  newspaper  look  a  census  of  the 
altendance  at  all  the  churches  in  the 
city  ;  and  this  showed  the  following  :  — 

Total  Attendance 

Baptist   10,975 

Catlmhc  Apostolic  

Christian   158 

Conyre;4atioual 'i'rinitariun     ....  15,053 

C\)ii)_;rcgaliijiial  Unitarian   9,3-tj 

C'ongrcgatKJual      .   '   805 

I'lpi.-.ci  ipal   i2,o.|ij 

KriciitLs   8y 

^-•^^'isll   958 

Lutheran   5^1 

Melhoilist  I'liJiscopal   'JiSjO 

Methodist   2,058 

New  Church  (Swedenborgian)     .    .    .  530 

Presbyterian   3. .500 

Relunned  ((jennan)  

Ronian-Catliohc   49>337 

Second  Advent   366 

Union                                                 .  775 

Univer.salist   2,337 

Non-seclarian   38J 

MisccUaneous   i,743 


Grand  Total  120,2^0 

Adding  to  this  the  estimated  at- 
tendance at  special  Sunday  religious 
meetings,  the  total  is  carried  u])  to  about 
130,000,  le.^s  than  a  third  of  the  entiie 
eslimaled  population  o{  the  cil\.  This 
census  was  the  result  (;f  careful  count- 
ing at  each  service,  and  was  to  show 
the  average  church  attendance  on  an 
average  Sundav-  It  hardly  rej)resented 
the  a\  erage  allendance  at  the  I'^piscopal 
cliurches  j)erhaps,  as  the  Sunday  after 
Raster  is  that  o\\  which  the  attendance 
is  generally  the  lightest;  some  (jf  the 
Unitarian  churclies  are  more  largely 
attended  dining  the  midst  of  tlic  win- 
ter-season than  late  in  April.  Ami  on 
the  paiticular  Sunday  on  which  this 
census  was  taken,  many  Metluxlist  pas- 
tors were  awa.)  fioin  their  pidi)its  at- 
tending the  confeiences,  their  plaves 
being  lilletl  by  "exchanges,"  sc;  that  in 
all  tile  churches  of  this  denomination 
it  was  in:-,i>(t  (l  thai  llic  attendance  was 
not  ([uite  up  to  the  average.     l>ut,  as 
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a  whole,  the  census  was  accepted  as 
fair  and  as  accurate  as  could  be.  I'he 
figures  of  the  attendance  at  the  Calho- 
lie  churches  were  most  surprising.  It 
was  adniilted  that  they  were  in  several 
instances  Ijclow  the  average,  for  the 
attendance  at  early  mass  in  all  cases 
was  not  obtained.  The  "Advertiser" 
remarked,  in  its  CLlitoriaf  connnents  t)n 
the  census,  that  "  in  reality  we  prcsuuu! 
the  number  of  persuus  who  entered 
Roman-Catiiolic  churches  for  purposes 
of  worship  on  Suiulay  fell  but  a  few 
thousand  IjcIow  that  of  the  gross  at- 
tendance at  all  the  other  churches 
combined."  "  This  does  not,  of  course, 
me;in,"  the  "  Advertiser  "  editor  adds, 
"  that  onedialf  the  population,  ur  one- 
half  of  the  people  who  an-  nu)re  or  less 
attached  to  scjnie  cluirch,  ai  e  (Jatliolics  ; 
but  ihe  fact,  although  accounted  for 
by  tiic  greater. regularity  of  attendance, 
will  attract  notice,  antl  furnish  fuod  for 
reflection."  'I'his  chureh  census,  taken 
with  other  features  and  peculi.irities 
of  modern  lioslon,  shows  that  it  has 
stra)'ed  lar  away  from  its  old-time,  oi' 
early-day  ])osilion  as  a  I'uritan  cit\'.  Its 
religious  liberality  and  tcjleration  are 
among  its  j^resent  most  conspicuous 
characteristics.  Sketches  of  the  history 
of  each  denoininati(^n,  with  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  eaeli  of  their 
churches,  are  given  in  their  proper 
])iaces  in  this  Dictionar)';  with  separate 
sketches,  more  in  detail,  of  the  leading 
churches  of  the  city.  [See  the  denomi- 
nations by  their  several  names,  and  also 
the  principal  churehes  by  tlieir  names.] 

Church  of  tiio  Advent  (ICpiseo- 
l)al). — This  church  was  organized  in 
1844,  in  the  height  of  the  "Catholic 
revival  "  in  the  J^iglish  church.  The 
main  oljject  of  its  establishmeiil,  as 
stated,  was  to  secure  to  the;  poor  and 
needy  in  a  joortion  of  the  cit)'  the 
niinistr  1  d  jns  of  the  ('hurch,  "free 
frorn  inniecessary  e.\j)ense  and  all 
ungraci(ais  circumstances."  It  was 
therefo  ,  from  the  lirsl,  made  fice 
U)  all.  1  his  feature,  "  combined  with 
its  mu  .  Irecjucnt  services,  lis  daily 


public  recitation  of  mondng  and  even- 
ing jjra)er,  an  increased  attention  tu 
the  details  of  worship,  the  lights  on  its 
stone  altar,  and  its  altar-cloths,"  say.? 
Rev.  I'liillips  Ihooks,  of  the  formation 
of  tliis  elun-ch,  in  his  chajiler  on  "The 
Ei^ibcopal  Church,"  m  "The  iMemorial 
History  of  Ijostmi,"  "were  the  visible 
signs  whieh  distinguished  it  from  the 
other  parishes  in  town."  The  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  j^arish 
properly  is  vested  in  a  cor])oralion ; 
but  this  is  limited  to  20  meinlieis,  iu- 
eluding  the  rector,  and  is  simi)le  in  its 
organization  and  o])erations.  'IMicse  20 
corporators  till  all  vacancies,  and  at 
Easter  t  hoose  the  wardens  and  vestry 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary .ippri>|)ri.ilioiis  for  carrying  on. 
the  NN'ork  of  tin-  parish,  the  rL'soiiiees  of 
which  are  the  vokmtary  ol)iations  of  the 
worshippers.  One  of  several  .special 
features  in  tliis  jiarish  has  been  the 
daily  morning  aiul  evening  si  r\'i(:c^, 
especially  punided  U)V  iu  the  liooh  of 
Common  I'rajer.  Ikgun  in  1S45,  it  is 
believed  that  this  was  the  first  attempt 
since  iG8(')  to  levive  this  primitive  cus- 
tom in  J!(xston.  All  h(jl)-days  are  here 
strictly  observetl,  and  there  is  also  daily 
early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munitju.  The  hrst  services  of  the  parish 
were  held  on  Advent  .Sunday,  iS.pi,  in 
an  imlinished  apartment  in  a  building 
at  No.  13  Merrimack  Street,  in  the 
following  J  une  a  hall  especially  adapted 
{i)V  the  puri'»ose  was  secured  at  the 
Ci)rner  of  I  ,o\\ell  and  (  '.iu'-^i'\\':n'  Streets 
This  w  a-.  o(  copied  u  I  111  I  iS  17,  w  luii  ilir 
nie<  liiig-hoiise  in  Cu<  ii  .^'.iiiet,  lor 
meil\  under  the  care  of  Hi.  Jeiiks, 
was  j)urchased  and  mo\'ed  into.  In 
i8()4  this  building  was  sold,  and 
the  iJowdoin-street  (.'(nigi  egational 
Church  building,  popularly  known  as 
l-)inan  l!eeeher's,  was  b(night,  and 
bec.ime  the  p.irish  chunh.  in  1875  a 
lot  (.if  land  on  llu:  corner  of  Mount 
\\  inon  .Old  Ihimmer  Streets  wa->  pin- 
ehas((l;  and  the  building  of  .1  new 
church,  S[)eeially  adai)tetl  for  the  sti- 
vices  and  work  of  the  parish,  was  begun 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1878,  with  lormal 
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ceremonies.  This  was  in  1881  so  far 
completed,  that  the  holding  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  regular  services  was  IjLgun 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  new 
church  is  constructed  of  lirick  and 
stone,  with  an  interior  finish  entirely 
of  brick  and  freestone.  According  to 
the  plans,  the  main  bod)-,  72  by  73 
feet,  consists  of  nave  76  feet  high,  two 
aisles  and  transe[)ts  ;  the  chancel,  30 
by  48  feet,  with  polygonal  end ;  a 
chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, 24  by  30  feet ;  schoolrooms,  hex- 
agonal in  shape,  43  feet  in  diameter, 
and  various  other  rooms;  with  a 
tower,  22  feet  sc[uare  and  190  feet 
high ;  the  baptistery  in  the  church 
under  the  tower  ;  and,  attached  to  the 
church  on  the  north  sitle,  the  clergy- 
house,  four  stories  high,  containing 
vestry,  clergy,  and  choir  rooms,  refec- 
tory, and  dormitories.  The  architects 
are  John  II.  Sturgis  and  Charles 
Brigham.  In  187 1  the  members  of  the 
"Society  of  the  Evangelist  Fathers," 
attached  to  an  English  missionary  order 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,"  were  called  by  a  vote 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Church  to 
the  chaige  of  the  parish  lirst  for  six 
months;  and  up  to  1882  they  minis- 
tered in  it  with  great  devotion  to  their 
work.  Father  Grafton,  the-  rector  i)t 
the  church,  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  order,  and  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  brothers.  After  the  jjartial 
completion  of  the  new  chuich  on 
Mount- Vernon  Street,  so  that  regular 
services  could  be  held  in  it,  the  old 
church-building  on  Bowdoiu  Street  was 
mainly  used  as  the  mission  chapel,  the 
new  one  retaining  the  parocliial  char- 
acter of  the  chinch.  When  the  new 
church  on  Ihimmer  Street  is  entirely 
completed,  the  liowdoin-street  church 
is  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
parish,  and  haiher  Hall,  with  his  as- 
sistants, is  to  (.ccu])y  it,  wilh  no  rela- 
tions to  the  JX' ;  the  Bowdoin-street 
church  will.  ti.  Ml  be  known  as  the  Mis- 
sion Church  St.  Jcjhn  the  Evangeli.-:>t. 
Father  Grafion  uillulrevv'  from  the 
order  in  the  ainuner  of  1882,  and  two 


of  the  fathers  of  the  English  order  re- 
tired from  active  work  in  the  i)aribh. 
The  members  of  tlie  01  cler  have  their 
headquarters  in  Staniford  Street ;  and 
they  wear  a  peculiar  garb,  —  black  cas- 
socks fastened  about  the  waist  with  a 
heavy  cord  and  tabsel,  and  low-crowned, 
broad-brinnned  hats  with  plain  woollen 
bands.  They  lead  an  austere  life,  and 
their  work  is  largely  among  the  poor 
and  lowly.  The  rectors  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  in  chronological  order, 
have  been  :  Rev.  William  Croswell, 
D.l).,  wh(;  died  in  church  while  con- 
cluding a  service;  Kight  Rev.  Horatio 
.Soutligate,  IJ.D.  ;  and  Rev.  James  A. 
Bollcb,  D.I).  The  [jrocnt  rector,  Rev. 
C.  C.  (Jrafton,  wab  a[)i)ointed  in  1872. 
Coimected  with  the  chinch  are  sever. il 
jjarochial  and  charitaljje  organiza- 
tions, including  a  bo)s'  choir  school  ; 
and  the  Sisterhood  of  St,  Margaret,  on 
Bowdoin  Street,  near  the  old  church- 
building.  The  latter  maintains  an  or- 
phanage in  Eowell,  and  a  young-ladies' 
school  on  Chestnut  Street,  near  Walnut. 
"^I'he  i)arish  now  comj)ri.ses  about  500 
connnunicants.  The  daily  services  in 
the  church  are  :  1  loly  Communion  every 
nu)rning  at  7  o'clock,  and  on  Thursdays 
also  at  9.30;  mm-ning  prayers  said  at  9, 
and  even-song  sung  at  5.  The  Sunday 
services  comprise  :  Holy  Communion 
at  7.30  and  ii..|5  am.;  matins  10.30; 
children's  choral  service  3.30  I'.M.,  and 
even-song  7.30  I'.M.  There  aie  nu- 
merous special  services  in  Lent.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  churches 
in  the  city,  and  as  the  leading  "  High 
Church,"  with  its  ceremonii'^  aii'l  many 
services,  attracts  much  atleiil ion. — 
[See  Episcopal  {Protestant)  Chiti  ch,  etc.] 

Clrureh  of  the  Diseiplea  (Unit.ui- 
an),  Warren  Avenue.  I'his  church  was 
(nganized  Feb.  28,  ]8[i,"to  embody 
the  three  principles  ol  a  Iree  church, 
a  ,s(;cial  church,  and  a  church  in  which 
the  memi)ers,  .1-,  well  as  the  |)astoi', 
should  take  part."  It  was  called  the 
Ciuirch  of  the  i)i>ci|)les  because  its 
members  came  together  as  "learners 
in  the  school  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
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Christ  for  their  teacher."  Its  creed 
has  been  "faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  tlie  i)iiri)Ose  of 
co-operating  together  as  his  disci))les 
in  the  study  and  ])ractice  of  Christian- 
ity." The  society  was  organized  by  43 
persons;  and  among  the  first  names 
signed  on  the  church-book  were  tiiosc 
of  Nathaniel  I'eabody  and  his  tliree 
daughters  :  one  of  whom  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Horace  Mann;  anotlur, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Ilawthoine;  and  the 
third,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabod)',  is  well 
known  in  Boston  for  her  i)hilanth)\;i)ic 
and  charitable  work,  and  her  interest 
in  educational  matters.  (Jov.  Andrew 
was  also  a  member  of  the  society.  'J'he 
total  number  of  names  now  on  the 
church-book  is  726.  It  was  detei  ininul 
at  the  outset  that  the  seats  in  the  meet- 
ing-house should  be  free,  —  neither 
rented  nor  sold,  —  and  that  '.lie  entire 
expenses  should  be  met  b)'  voluntary 
subscrii^tions.  'J'his  ])olicy  has  been 
ever  since  maintained.  The  society 
first  worshijiped  in 'halls;  then  it  erect- 
ed the  chapel  in  Freeman  Place,  named 
after  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  (me  of  the 
early  pastors  of  King's  Chaj)el  [see 
Kiii^^s  Chapel\  This  it  occupied 
until  1850,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Second  (.'hurch  [see  SciOiid  Church], 
and  public  worship  suspended  fen-  a 
while,  mainly  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  its  pastor.  Next  it  built  and 
occupied  the  Indiana-place  Chapel,  and 
in  18G9  erected  tire  i)resent  unpreten- 
tious meeting-house  on  Warren  Ave- 
iiue.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  James  free- 
man Clarke,  who  has  been  jjastor  from 
the  beginning.  The  chinch  is  classed 
as  Unitarian.  [See  C/nidiyid/i/sin  aiul 
U}iit(iria>i  Churches. \ 

Church  of  tlie  Immacvrlato  Con- 
ception ( l\oman-(.'atl)olic),  corner  of 
Harrison  Avenue  and  Concord  Stieet. 
This  chmch  was  built  under  the  aus- 
pices of  I'ao  Jesuit  I'';ilhers  in  1S61,  at 
a  cost  of  ;?il0O,0OO.  The  lot  on  which 
it  stands,  containing  alunil  90,000  feet, 
cost  but  ^. 1 5,000.  The  building  is  ot 
grnnitc.   It  i^  20.S  feel  long,  and  8S  feet 


wide.  The  height  of  the  intei  ior  is  70 
feet;  Two  rows  of  Ionic  colunms,  with 
lichly  ornamented  capital:,,  mark  the 
line  of  the  side-aisles.  (Jn  the  keystone 
of  the  chancel-arch  is  a  bust  reinesenl- 
ing  Christ;  and  on  the  oijposite  arch, 
over  the  choir-gallery,  is  one  represent- 
ing the  Virgin.  On  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  arc  bustsof  thesaintsof  the  So- 
ciety c)f  Jesus.  Over  each  column  is  an 
angel  supporting  the  entablature.  The 
altar  is  of  marble.  On  its  jianels  an 
abridgment  of  the  life  of  tlie  Virgin  is 
sculptin"ed,-— the  /Vmi  uncial  ion,  tlie  Vis- 
itation (;f  St.  h^lisabelh,  the  i\alivilv,the 
i\doration  of  the  Magi,  the  Ahiler  I)o- 
loi  osa,  and  the  Assum])lion.  ( )n  either 
side  of  the  altai-  are  three  Corinthian 
C(jlnmns,  wilh  ap])ropriale  entablatures 
and  broken  arehes,  surmounted  by 
statues  of  ihe  Immaculate  (Conception 
ot  the  Virgin;  the  \vlK;le  lermiiiated 
by  a  silver  cross  with  an  achning  angel 
on  each  side.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
broken  arch  is  a  iigure  of  St,  Ignatius, 
with  chasuble,  stole,  etc. ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  is  that  of  St.  h'rancis 
Xavier.  Over  the  chancel  is  an  ellip- 
tic dome,  lighted  by  coloi  ed  gjass,  w  ith 
a  d(jve  in  the  centre  with  spread  wings. 
Within  ihe  chancel-rails  are  tuo  side- 
i.  hapels,  that  on  the  Gospel  side  dedi- 
ealed  to  St.  Joseph,  and  that  on  the 
Fp.istle  side  to  St.  Alo)sius.  The 
ceiling  cn'er  the  chancel  is  elliptic, 
and  laid  oft  in  Ijand.s  ornainenled  wilh 
mouldings.  The  paiiiliii}',  behiiul  the 
high  allar  is  iIk-  Crueilixiou, 'b';  ( lari- 
aldi  of  i\ome.  'i'lie  ■ovan  i-^  oiw  oj' 
the  best  in  America,  laiili  by  Hook  iV 
llaslings  in  1^65.  [See  dilhol icisni 
Catholic  ('h;irch(  Adjoining 
llie  chur<di-iO  (juiuIn  is  lio-toii  Colh-gc, 
a  leading  Catholic  educalioiial  iuslitu- 
tion.     [See  JiosL'ii  ( '.'//V.;,'.  j 

Church  of  the  Messiah  (I'rotestant 
Fpi^eopa]),  Morenee  Street.  Thi-, 
c  luirL-ii  was  oi  !eini/ed  in  Scpte  iiiher, 
1S.15.  h'or  about  live  )t  ar.-.  its  place 
(j|  meeting,  was  a  large  hall  on  the 
corner  (A  Washingtcni  and  ('oimnon 
Sheets.      ()ii    the'   2<;th    ol  August, 
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1848,  the  present  church-building  was 
consecrated.  It  is  of  brick,  with  free- 
stone front,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  the  interior  hnished  with 
open-work  roof  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows. Its  first  rector  was  Rev.  George 
M.  Randall,  D.D.,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Colorado,  who  continued  as  rector 
until  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in 
1866.  Rev.  Pel  ham  Williams,  J).D., 
succeeded  him,  serving  until  1S76; 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Henry  Freeman  Allen, 
the  present  rector.  In  1S69  the  seats 
in  the  church  were  made  free  to  all,  and 
have  so  remained  since.  At  the  same 
time  various  changes  were  introduced 
in  the  service,  which  have  .-^ince  been 
observed.  There  are  now,  regnhul)', 
daily  morning  and  evening  pra}er 
throughf)ul  the  year,  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  on  all  Sundays 
and  festival  days,  and  the  musical  part 
of  the  service  is  rendered  l)y  a  sur- 
pliced  male  choir.  [See  Episcopal 
[Protestant)  Church,  etc.] 

Church  of  the  Unity  (Unitarian), 
West-Newton  Street.  This  church 
was  organized  June  27,  1857,  with  a 
broad  basis  of  religious  doctrine,  and 
the  purpose  of  promoting  gpod  mor- 
als and  the  cause  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity." It  has  had  but  three  pastors. 
Rev.  GeorL',e  H.  llcpwortli,  now  oi'  New 
York  (and  who  has,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  accepted  the  Con- 
gregational Trinitarian  faith),  was  the 
first  i)astor.  He  was  succeeded,  after 
II  years'  service,  by  Rev.  M.  K.  Scher- 
merhorn,  now  of  Newport,  R.I.,  who 
served  3  years;  and  he,  in  turn,  wa.^ 
succeeded  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  who 
was  installeil  September,  1874,  and  still 
remains.  The  society  first  worshipped 
in  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Shawmut  Ave- 
nue and  Cantcii  Street,  but  soon  built 
the  present  clvach-building,  and  with- 
out incurring  a  rlcbt.  It  is  simple  and 
tasteful  in  architecture.  It  has  a  s(  at- 
ing-cajjaciiy  ol  over  1,000,  and  the 
interior  is  invi  i  ig.  The  society  has 
always   been    ;>  ospcrous  fmaneially, 


and  marked  for  its  indei-tendence  and 
jjrogressive  spirit.  The  pastor  at  th»_ 
present  tin^ie,  AJr.  Savage,  is  the  most 
radical  of  the  more  Liberal  branch  of 
Unitarians,  and  always  outspoken  in 
his  views.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  and 
is  knowir  as  author  of  several  books 
as  well  as  a  preaclier.  The  cliurch  is 
clasbcd  as  Unitarian.  [See  U nitariaiir- 
is)n  and  Unitariiui  Chin  ches^ 

City-Clerk.  —  For  more  than  sixty 
years  the  city-ckrk  of  Boston  was 
Samuel  F.  JvIcCLary.  The  first  cit) 
(.lerk,  Sanuiel  F.  MeCleary,  sen.,  was 
annually  re-elected  imtil  his  resigna- 
tion in  1S52,  alter  a  .ser\  ice  uf  30  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Samuel  I*".  McCleary,  jun.,  who,  in 
turn,  was  annually  re-elected  until  1883. 
In  the  election  of  the  latter  )e.ir  Mr, 
McCleary  was  defeated  by  Fiederick 
1"^.  Goodrich,  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  paily,  wliich  had  a  major- 
ity rej^resentalion  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  ol'lice  of  assistant  city- 
clerk  was  establislied  by  ordinance  in 
18(^9.  The  assistant-clerk  is  now  John 
'1\  I'riest.  The  salary  of  the  city-clerk 
is  ^4,000,  and  he  has  ^5ii,6oo  annually 
iox  assistant-clerks.  Mr.  Cioodrich 
was  formerly  clerk  of  Mayor  Prince, 
and  before  that  a  jcnunalist,  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  l!ostoii  "  i^ost  "  [see 
Post,  The  Bosto/i  D:iily\ 

City-Debt  .  — See  Debt  of  the  City. 

City-Govornmont . — Tlu-  Ail  of 
the  Legislature  establishing  the  (.'ity 
of  Host  on  was  passed  Feb.  23,  1S2?, 
ad(jpted  by  the  citizens  March  4,  fol- 
l(Aving,  :uid  the  first  city  government 
w<is  organized  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Tlic  present  i  it}'  charier  is  a 
revisicju  of  the  former  oni:.  It  was 
pas.-,t  tl  .April  1854,  and  adopted  by 
the  citizens  No\.  15,  the  same  year. 
Sulisecpient  .[general  and  special  Acts 
h.ive  materially  changed  it.  A"codi- 
lication  of  the  charter,  and  statutes 
afbnling  the  .-.anu  ,"  picpared  by  order 
of  the  (  ity  count  il,  e.in  be  louiul  in 
the  Municipal  Register.    'I'he  legiola- 
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tive  power  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the 
mayor,  12  aldermen  chosen  from  the 
city  at  large,  and  72  common  council- 
men  chosen  by  the  25  wards.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  The  tei  in  uf  ollice  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  counciimen 
is  one  year.  The  election  occurs  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  secontl  Monday 
in  December.  The  aldermen  meet 
weekly  on  Monday  afternoons,  and 
the  common  counciimen  on  Thursday 
evenings.  The  mayor  receives  a  sala- 
ry of  ^5,000  a  year,  and  has  a  clerk 
whose  salary  is  $1,800.  The  aldermen 
and  common  counciimen  serve  with- 
out pay.  There  is  a  city-clerk  [see 
Cily-Clerk],  chosen  by  the  city  coun- 
cil in  convention,  annually  in  January; 
an  assistant  city-clerk,  ai)i)ointed  by  the 
city  clerk,  and  conlirmed  by  the  alder- 
men (salary  $1,800);  a  clerk  of  the 
common  council,  chosen  annually  by 
the  conmion  council  (salary  $1,800);  an 
assistant-clerk  of  the  conuuon  council, 
apjjointed  by  the  clerk  (salary  $1,200) ; 
a  clerk  of  committees  (salary  $2,7  so), 
chosen  annually  by  the  city  council ; 
an  assistant-clerk  of  committees  (sala- 
ry $1,500);  a  city-messenger,  chosen 
annually  by  the  city  council  (salary 
$2,000) ;  and  three  assistant  city-mes- 
sengers (salaries  $90o'for  the  hrst  and 
$500  for  each  of  the  others).  'IMie  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, with  their  otTiceis,  and  other  ne- 
cessary information  concerning  them  : 

AssESSOIts'  Dti'AUTMENT. — 'I'hc  principal 
assessors,  3  in  number,  arc  c  lioscn  by  Loncm  rent 
vole  of  the  city  council,  in  February  or  Man  ti, 
for  terms  of  three  ye.ar.-,,  from  the  first  d.'iy  of 
April  in  the  year  of  their  eleciion.  The  cliair- 
iiian  receives  $3,200  a  year,  and  the  otlier  two 
$2,700  each.  Tliere  are  33  lu^t  assistant-as- 
sessors, chosen  annually  i>y  coucurreut  vcjt<,'  in 
February  or  March.  Their  salary  is  $7  each 
per  day  for  street-duty,  and  .$350  eacli  for  office- 
duty.  'Fliere  are  also  33  second  assistants,  one 
for  e.'ich  ai^essnient  di^^trict,  who  are  also  chosen 
by  the  ci! coimcil  in  Febru.iry  or  March  an- 
luially,     I'heir  salary  is  $5  e.icli  per  day. 

13iii-i.t  i.-K.s,  Sl;i<vi:v  ani.>  I nsi'i-x'iuj.s  ov.— 
This  dep.  riment  has  the  complete  control  and 
supervise  n,  ainong  (*ther  luatterb,  of  the  erecting 
of  brick  ,1  >ric,  and  iron  buihlinns  in  tlie  city, 
undei  s..  n  te  provisions.    'I'hc-  orii;aiiiz.uion  uf 


the  department  consists  of  i  inspector,  appoint- 
ed by  the  mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  ciiy 
council,  salary  $2,800,  and  term  of  office  three 
years;  7  assistanl-in.-^peclors,  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years  by  the  inspector,  subject  lo 
the  approval  of  the  mayor,  salary  $1,350  each 
and  I  clerk,  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years 
by  liie  inspector,  also  subject  lo  the  approval  of 
the  mayor,  salaiy  $1,800 

Common  and  Puui  ic  GKOUNDf;. — Underthe 
direction  of  a  bUperinlendent,  elected  by  con- 
current vole  in  February  or  March  annu.illy 
salary,  $3,000.  Office,  m  the  Deer  Park,  0 
the  Common. 

FiiiiKiKS.  —  Under  the  direction  of  a  supeiin- 
tendent  of  ferries,  chosen  by  the  directors,  tiiem- 
selves  elected  by  concurrent  vote,  3  from  the 
city  council, -and  4  at  large.  Salary  of  supciiii- 
tendeiit,  $2,500.  A  clerk  assists  him;  salary, 
$2,000.  Office,  Eabt-Bosion  side  of  tlie  Norlli 
Ferry. 

Financial  Dhi'ak lmicnt.  —  The  city  and 
county  treasurer  is  clioseu  annually  Ijy  concur- 
rent vote  of  the  city  council  in  Alay  or  June. 
His  salary  is  $6,000.  The  collector  of  taxes, 
beUcrments,  and  all  other  sums  due  the  city,  ii 
also  elected  by  concurrent  vole  in  May  or  June. 
His  salary  is  $4,000,  with  ,$10,600  for  ]5erma- 
nent  clerks,  and  $3,700  for  extra  clerk-hire. 
'I'liere  are  16  dei>uiy-colleciors,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  collector,  salary  $1,600  each 
They  are  also  appointed  constables  by  tlie  mayor 
and  aldermen.  The  auditor  of  city  accounts  is 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  lime  as  ihe  treas- 
urer and  collector.  His  salary  is  $5,000,  with 
$10,700  for  clerk-hire.  He  is  also  auditor  fur 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  with  a  salary  of  $800. 
The  mayor,  the  auditor,  the  chairman  of  the 
joint  committi-e  on  accounts,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  cominiuee  on  finance  on  the  part  of  the 
common  council,  with  two  persons  chosen  at 
large,  constitute  a  board  of  cominissioners  ou 
the  sinking-funds  for  ilie  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  city  debt  [see  C/ty  Del>t'\. 

FiRtc-Dti'AK  i  Mi'.NT.  —  This  consists  of  a 
boartl  of  3  fire-coinmiisioners,  who  have  entire 
control  of  the  department,  i  chief-engineer,  13 
.assist. lul-eiigineers,  a  siipeiiiuendent  of  fire- 
alarms,  and  officers,  eiminciiun,  lele^;rapli- 
operators,  elc,  to  the  number  of  abcjut  O25  men 
in  all.  Of  the  fire-commissioners,  one  nieiubfi 
is  appointed  annu.dly  in  .'\pril,  for  a  term  of 
three  years  from  the  first  Moiulay  in  May 
following.  'Fhe  nomination  is  made  by  llie 
mayor,  subject  lo  conlirnialion  by  the  city 
council.  The  salary  of  each  is  $;,ij<)o.  The 
clerk  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
board,  receives  a  salary  of  $1,800.  'I'lie  salary 
of  the  cliief-engmeer  is  $3,cx30,  and  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  vehicle.  'Fhe  assistant -engineers 
receive  $i,uo(j  a  year  e.ich.  One  of  thein  is 
ins|)LCtor  and  ;»iil  lo  ilu;  chief,  ami  two  are 
c.ill-engineers  assigned  10  the  I{ri'.;liion  and 
West-Ko.vbiiry  districts.  The  siiperiiiteiident 
of   the    fire-alarm    telegraph    receives  $2,300 

Ijer  year,  with  the  Use  of  .1  horM-  and  vehicle, 
iis  office  is  in  the  City  Hall,.iihl  he  li.i  (.li.iiiie 
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of  al!  the  pubhc  bells  and  clocks.  There  is 
I  assistant-superintendent,  3  operators,  i  assist- 

i  aat-opcrator  and  baltery-nian,  2  repairers,  and 
4  assistant-repairers,  all  appointed  by  ihc  fire- 

f  commissioners.  The  whole  number  of  men  con- 
nected with  the  fire-department  is  600.  [See 
fireService.] 

HAKnoR-DEFARTMENT.  —  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  harbor-master  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen;  salary,  $1 ,500.  Ofike,  l.Oastcrn- 
avenue  Wharf. 

■  HEALTH-Dii:i>.\KT.M[£NT. — Tliis  IS  Under  the 
^  direction  of  the  board  of  he;dtli,  appointed  in  the 

same  manner  as  the  boards  of  tire  and  police 
commissioners.    The  three  members  receive  a 
ialary  of  $3,000  each.    There  is  also  a  city- 
I  physician,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board  of 
L  nealth,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor;  a  port- 
f  physician,  resident  at  Deer  Island,  also  appoiiit- 
f  eJ  by  the  board  of  health,  with  the  mayor's 
f  approval;  an  assistant  port-physician  appointed 
by  llie  port-physician,  and  conlirmed  by  the 
f  bo.ird  of  health;  and  a  superintendent  of  health, 
I  appointed  as  tiie  city  and  port  physicians  are 
.  appointed.    The  salary  of  the  city-physician  is 
:  $-',700,  and  his  assistant  $1,200;   that  of  the 
port-physician,  $900;  the  assistant  port-physi- 
ciaii,  $850;   and  the  superintendent  of  health, 

■  $3,000.    [See  Health  of  the  CityA 

La.mps.  —  Under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
\  tendent  of  lamps,  appointed  by  the  m.iyor  and 
1  aldermen;  salary,  $2,800,  and  use  of  a  horse 
and  vehicle. 

Law-Dei'akt.ment. — This  consists  of  a  cor- 
poration counsel  chosen  by  concurrent  vote, 
whose  official  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
July  annually,  and  whose  salary  is  $5,000;  a 
,  city-solicitor,  also  chosen  by  concurrent  vote, 
salary  $.f,ooo;  two  assi^^tant  city-solicitors,  salary 
2,500  eacli;  two  city-conveyancers,  salary 
2,500  each;  and  a  clerk,  $1,500.  '-i'he  assist- 
ant-solicitors, conveyancers,  and  clerk  arc  ap- 
pointed by  the  solicitor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  committee  on  ordinances. 

MAkKiLT-Di:i>AKT.ME.Ni-.  —  A  Superintendent 
of  Faneuil-hall  Market,  sal  uy  $2,200,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  aMcrincn;  a  deputy-superin- 
tendent, salary  $1,300,  nominated  by  the  super- 
intendent, ami  approved  by  the  mayor;  weigher, 
salary  $800;  two  inspectors  of  ]irovlsions  at 
Faneuil-iiall  Market;  one  for  other  market- 
houses  and  at  large,  and  one  for  the  Bright- 
on Abattoir,  salary  of  each  $1,500.  The  first 
three  appointed  by  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
the  third  by  the  board  of  health. 

Milk,  Insi'Icctok  oi'.  —  Appointed,  and  salary 
fixed,  by  mayor  and  aldermen;  salary  in  1883, 
$1,350.    Office,  30  Pembcrlon  Square. 

Paving-Dki'au  r  1  liNT. — This,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  bond  of  aldermen  as  surveyors 
of  highways,  has  ii.irge  of  the  jjaving,  grading, 
watering,  the  repn^.'  of  the  public  streets,  ami 
the  nunrbcring  of  the  buildings  abutting  thereon. 
There  is  a  supeii  t.-ndent  of  streets,  receiving 
$3,,}0o  salary,  an  ^.4,900  for  clerk-hire.  Cho- 
sen by  concairi <Mii~  . 
F\)HCH-Dk»'Aki  .ii.NT.  —  This  consists  of  j 


commissioners,  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fire-coinmissioners,  with  a  salary  of 
$3,250  per  year  for  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  $3,000  for  each  pf  the  others;  i  clerk  of  the 
commissioners,  at  a  sal.iry  of  .$1,500;  i  super- 
intendent of  police;  i  deputy-superintendent,  i 
clerk  to  the  superintendent;  i  chief  inspector,  6 
inspectors;  i  inspector  of  carriage-licenses,  i 
inspector  of  wagon-licenses,  r  of  intelligence- 
ofhccs,  and  i  of  pawn-brokers ;  i  property-clerk; 

1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  3  sergeants,  for  each 
of  the  15  police-divisions;  1  captain  and  harbor- 
master, I  engineer,  and  3  sergeants  of  harbor- 
police,  constituting  the  16th  division;  2  lieuten- 
ants and  3  sergeants  at  City  Hall;  i  sergeant  of 
the  street-railway  police ;  i  keeper  of  the  lockup, 

2  assistants,  i  matron,  and  messenger  of  the  city- 
prison,  in  the  basement  of  the  Court-House;  i 
probate-officer;  constables  for  special  duty;  and 
patrolmen.  The  whole  number  connected  with 
the  police-department  is  7.^8.  The  superintend- 
ent receives  a  sal.iry  of  $3,000;  deputy,  ,$2,300; 
captains,  .$.(.  per  il.iy;  chief-inspector,  %.\  per 
day;  inspectors  and  lieutenants,  .$3.50  a  day; 
seigeants,  $3.25  pei-  day;  patrolmen,  first  year's 
service  $2.50  a  d.iy,  second  year's  service 
$2.75,  and  third  and  successive  year's  service 
$3  a  day.  The  salary  of  the  clerk  of  commis- 
sioners is  $1,500,  and  clerk  of  superintendent 
.$1,500.  The  probation-officer,  whose  office  is 
at  City  Hall,  also  receives  a  s.dary  of  .$1,500. 
[See  Police-Service.] 

pRiN  i  iNG,  Cri  Y.  —  Under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent  of  ])rinting.  Appointed  by  the 
mayor,  with  approval,  by  ballot,  of  the  city 
council;  salary,  2,000. 

PtJiii.ic-BuiLDiNfis  Dd'AirrMiiNT.  —  In  cliarge 
of  a  superintendent  of  pulilic  buildings,  chosen 
by  concurrent  vole;  salary  .$3,200,  and  $4,650 
for  three  assistants;  a  clerk,  salary  $1,800; 
city-architect,  salary  $2,800,  an<J  $3,200  for 
draughtsmen;  and  a  superintendent  of  Faucuil 
Hall,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldeimeii, 
salary  .$500. 

Rix.isn  RAiJ,  Cll  Y. — Chosen  by  concurrent 
vote;  salary  $2,50(j,  with  $4,100  allowed  for 
clerk-hire.  Tiie  city-registrar  l<eeps  the  records 
of  births,  de.iths,  an<l  marriages,  and  grants  cer- 
tificates (if  all  inienlious  of  inan  iagc. 

SicwKK's.  —  Under  the  direction  (.f  a  superin- 
tendent of  common  sewers,  chosen  by  coiuair- 
rcnt  vote;  salary,  $3,000.  [.See  Sewerage- 
System. \ 

Strickts.  — This  dep.irtment  has  charge  of  the 
layiiig-out  and  widening  of  streets  and  high- 
ways, and,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  of  the  assessment  and  payment  of 
damages  therefor.  There  arc  three  stiect-CDin- 
missioners,  whose  terms  are  three  years  c.u  h, 
one  chosen  by  tlie  people  at  each  annual  munici- 
pal election;  salary,  .$2,000  each.  Tlieie  is  a 
clerk,  .salary  $1,800,  appointed  liy  the  cuin- 
niissioncrs;  and  a  city-surveyor,  salary  $3,000, 
chosen  Ivy  concurrent  vote. 

VoTi-  RS,  Rt'.cisi  RAKS  or.  — A  hoard  of  3 
in',-ml)crs,  serving  for  three  years  c.ich,  one  ap- 
pointed each  year  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
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in  February  or  March;  salary,  $2,500  each. 
Office,  30  Peniberton  Square. 

Watek-Depar]  .MENT. — 'I'his  is  under  the 
dircciion  of  tlic  waier-board,  consisliiig  of  three 
members,  one  niembcr  being  apponued  annually 
by  the  m.iyor  in  April,  who  uuibt  be  confirmed 
by  the  city  council  by  ballot,  to  serve  for  three 
years  from  the  first  Moiulay  of  the  May  follow- 
ing. The  salary  is  $j,oooa  year  each.  i'lie 
clerk  of  the  board  retei\e?.  IJiSoo.  I'herc  is  a 
city-engineer  who  recLnxs  a '^lalary  of  $4,500, 
and  a  chief-assistant,  s.ilary  $3,000.  The  city- 
engiucer  is  chosen  by  concurrent  vote,  and  the 
chief-assistant  is  cho^>en  by  the  city-engineer. 
There  is  a  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  divis- 
ion of  the  Cochiiuate  water-worUs,  with  a  salary 
of  $3,000;  and  a  superintendent  of  the  Western 
division,  salary  of  .$2,700.  The  office  of  the 
former  is  at  No.  221  l  edcral  Street,  in  the  city 
proper,  and  of  the  other  at  Chestnut-hill  Kcj^er- 
voir.  Both  are  appointed  by  tlie  board.  There 
is  a  water-registrar,  salary  $2,800,  who  is  chosen 
by  concurrent  vote,  llis  office  is  at  City  Mali. 
Of  tlie  .Mystic  water-works  there  is  a  supeiin- 
tendent  with  salary  of  $1,800;  a  water-registrar 
and  cleik,  salary  $2,250;  and  an  engineer, 
salary  $1,200.    [See  i^Vi/^-r- /Kf r/j.] 

WEiGirrs  AND  M  1';asi;ki:>,.  —  Under  the  direc- 
tion oi  I  scaler,  with  4  tU  inuies,  eai.h  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  Salary  of  se;d<;r, 
$[,800;  of  the  deputies,  $1,000  each.  Office, 
basement  of  Court  iiou.se.  Court  Square. 

City  Oim  iciks  i  aid  by  Kees. — Irspector 
of  lime,  lenn-vieuers,  cutler  of  hoops  and 
staves,  field-di  ivers,  and  [)ouud-keepers,  weigh- 
ers and  inspectors  of  lighters  and  other  vessels, 
each  annually  appointed  by  llie  city  cotmcil  ; 
and  surveyor.s  of  ijiarble,  freestone,  and  soap- 
stone,  inspectors  of  petroleum  and  coal-oils, 
superintendents  of  hay-scales,  measurers  of  up- 
per leather,  measurers  of  wood  and  bark,  meas- 
urers of  grain,  inspector  of  vinegar,  inspectiu's 
and  weighers  of  bundle  hay,  and  public  weighers, 
each  appointed  annually  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men. 

Other  city  officers  are  the  dhectors 
for  pul)lic  institution.s  [sec  J'iil>lic  In- 
.stitnlioiis\  trustees  of  the  Public  Libra- 
ry [see  Public  Library^  trtisLics  of 
the  City  Hospital  [see  Ciiy  IIospitul\, 
boards  of  coiiiniissi(jncrs  and  tru.^tecs 
of  the  several  cemeteries  [see  Cone- 
teries\  overseers  of  the  jKjor  [see 
Overseers  of  /'//t'/'^w],  and  sui)crinleiid- 
ents  of  bridges  [see  Briil'^es\.  [See 
also  CU,  Hull.] 

City  Hall,  School  Street.  This  is  a 
moderr.  .iritcture,  built  in  1862-65,  and 
on  whai  vv;is  thought  to  be  a  large  scale, 
sufficieh'  for  the  needs  of  the  city  for 
many  y .  a.  s ;  but  it  was  some  time  ago 


overcrowded,  and  at  the  present  time 
quite  a  number  of  the  de))artments  are  ■ 
located  in  other  buildings  in  the  im-  i 
mediate  neighborhood.    The  first  cil\-  ■ 
government  was  organized  in  Fancniil  J 
llall  (May  i,  1822);  and  the  first  City  i 
Hall  was  the  present  Old  State  lloiise, 
at  the  head  of  .State  Street.    In  1840- 
41   the   (Jld    Cotirt    Iftnise,  standing;  . 
where  the  City  llall  now  stands,  was  i 
fitted  up  and  established  as  the  City  ;' 
Hall ;  and  this  was  occupied  until  the  ■■■ 
building  of  the  present  structure  was 
dcterinlned  upon,  and  the  t)l(l  buikliiij^  ., 
was  leiiioved  to  make  \\\\.\  fcjr  the  new. 
During  the  building  of  the  new  struL-  ; 
ture,  the  Mechanics  Buili,ling,ai  the  cor-  | 
ner  oi  Bedford  and  Chauiicy  Streets,  , 
was  utilized  for  city  inir|)oses;  and 
here  the  city  council  held  its  meet-  ' 
ings.    At  one  time,  when  the  i)laa  for  :| 
laying  out  the  Public  Oardcn  w  as  made,  | 
the  proposition  to  establish  the  city 
buildings  within  its  borders  fourid  cow  I 
siderable  favor.     According  to  this  -i 
plan,  the  City  Hall  was  to  front  on  \ 
Arlington  Street.     The  corner-stone  : 
of  the  present  City  Hall  wat.  laid  on 
Hcc.  22,  1862;  and  the  building  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  .Sept.  18, 
1865,  the  day  following  the  anni\  ersary  , 
of  the  settlement  of  IJoston,  the  17th  , 
that  year  falling  on  Smuhiy.    It  has  a  \ 
highly  ornamented  front  of  white  Con-  \ 
cord  granite.  The  face  of  the  w  i  st  side  ' 
is  of  the  same  material  ;  ;tii(l  ihosc  ot 
the  f !ourt-st|uare  and  (  il\ -hall-avcnnc 
fa(,Mdes  are  of  stone  from  the  old  Cilv 
H;ili,  or,  at  least,  the  remodelled  OKI  ; 
(^ourt  House.    The  style  of  ;irchitec- 
ture  is  the    Italian    l\en;iissance,  a.s  , 
modilied  and  chiborated  by  modern  • 
French  ;uchilecls.   'I'he  edifice  is  nio.st 
thoroutdily    built    lhi(Mi<;hout.  The 
basement,  ;ind  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stories,  are  lireproiT  ;  the  lloors 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  allic  stories 
arc  of  burnetized  timber ;  ami  the  roof, 
of  wo(k1,  is  co\ered  with  cojjper  and 
^liile.  Tlie  inlei  ior  Imisli  is  principally 
biitterntit  :ind  jiiiie.  The  m;iin  eiitrauec  ' 
is  broad  ;ind  si):Kious.    It  opens  into  a 
large  hall,  which  is  paved  wiih  '  ipiaKs 
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of  black  and  white  marble.  On  either 
side  are  the  ofiices  of  the  cit^'-treasu- 
rcr,  city-collector,  auditor  of  accounts, 
water-registrar,  superintendent  of  po- 
lice, and  the  assessors.  From  this  hall 
the  fine  broad  staircases,  or  the  ele- 
vator, ascend  to  the  llocjrs  above.  f)n 
the  second  story  are  the  pjrivate  and 
public  oHices  of  the  mayor,  the  hall  of 
meeting  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
the  offices  of  the  city-clerk,  city-nics- 
senger,  the  clerk  of  committees,  the 
superintendent  of  public  buildings,  the 
superintendent  of  public  lands,  the  city- 
registrar,  and  a  large  commillee-r(K)m. 
On  the  third  story  are  the  cjfiices  of  the 
superintendent  of  streets,  the  superin- 
tcndent  of  sewers,  tlie  l)uard  of  tire- 
conunissifjners,  the  chief-engineer  of 
the  fire-department,  the  superintendent 
of  printing,  the  board  of  street-com- 
missioners, and  the  city-surveyor.  On 
the  fourth  story  is  the  common-council 
chamber,  a  room  44  by  44  feet,  and  27 
feet, high,  with  galleries  on  three  sides, 
and  seats  for  250  ])ersons.  On  the 
same  floor  are  the  oifices  of  the  clerk 
of  the  council,  the  city-engineer,  and 
the  water-board.  On  the  fifth  story 
is  the  city-architect's  dei^artment,  and 
several  store-rooms  and  watchmen's 
rooms.  1"he  attic,  u'nclcu"  the  dome, 
contains  the  oi:>erating-room  of  the 
magnetic  fire-alarm  telegraph,  whence 
alarms  arc  sent  out  c>ver  the  wires  com- 
nuuiicaling  with  all  the  pul)lic  bells 
and  engine-houses.'  [See  /''/rc-SiW7w'(f.\ 
Near  by  are  sleeping-ruduis  and  a  li- 
brary for  the  operators.  Al^ovi:,  in  tiie 
dome  itself,  is  the  battery-r'oom,  13  by 
41  feet  in  dimensions.  The  dome  is 
surmounted  by  a  balcony,  from  which 
rises  a  flagstaff  200  feet.  l"'our  lions' 
heads  lo(;k  out  from  the  corners  of  the 
balcoMV,  and  a  gjlded  eagle  surmounts 
the  cenlif  ol  its  front.  The  lawn  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall  is  well  kept,  and 
is  adomcd  on  the  one  side  with  the 
l''ranklin  st  itue,  and  on  the  (;ther  with 
thcQuinc)  t  ilue.  /'Jd S/ti/z/c 
aiul  Qiiiii(]  .ihtlin'.\  When  the  build- 
mg  of  the  new  City  Hall  was  aj'.iced 
upon,  the  :  nn  appropriated,  ai  eording 


to  the  estiuKites  of  the  cost,  was  ;^i6o,- 
000.  Its  actual  cost,  inthKling  the  fur- 
niture, was  over  ;s500,ooo.  Set  in  the 
wall  of  the  first  landing  (;f  the  stair- 
way inside  the  building,  just  above 
the  entrance-hall,  is  a  tablet  of  Siena 
and  white  mavl)le,  giving  the  date  of 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  and 
what  woidd  have  been  that  of  the  dedi- 
cation, the  17th  of  September  (1865), 
had  not  that  day  fallen  on  Sunday,  as 
stated  above.  Oritlley  J.  F.'  llryant 
and  Artliur  Gilman  were  the  architect.-^. 
[See  Ci/y-G  i\^rii//iL.iit.~\ 

City  Hospital  (The  Boston).— 
(.)n  llanison  i\.\emie,  Coneord,  Al- 
bany, and  Spi  inglield  Streets.  Estab- 
lished in  1804.  Tliis  is  one  of  tlie 
most  complete  and  perfect  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  estab- 
lishment was  preceded  by  many  years 
of  agitation,  beginning  in  1849,  before 
the  cliolera,  then  epidemic  in  the  city, 
had  entirely  disappeared.  In  1858  the 
necessary  authority  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  ;  but  the  work  of  building 
was  not  begun  until  i86i,  and  not  en- 
tirely completed  when  the .  institution 
was  dedicated.  May  24,  1864.  When 
first  occuified,  the  hospital  consisted 
of  a  centr.d  or  administration  building, 
two  tluee-story  medical  and  surgical 
])avilions,  and  the  necessary  auxiliary 
Iniiklings,  including  boiler-house  and 
lauridry.  To  these  were  adiled,  in 
1865,  a  two-stor\'  building  for  isolating 
warils ;  a  sui.tll  buiKhng,  .\l  the'  main 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  containing 
rooms  for  out-])atients  ;  anil  an  addition 
for  dead-house,  morgue,  and  autopsy- 
room.  In  1874  a  medical  building,  a 
surgical  building  (each  three  stories 
high  with  basements),  two  one-story 
singii  al  and  medical  pa\  ilions,  and  a 
low  building  lor  kitchen,  liak^ry,  and 
other  [nni)oses,  were  ereited.  I'he 
buildings  and  grounds  occup)  a  s([nare 
containing  nearly  seven  aere.^,  and 
present  an  attractive  and  unitpie  ap- 
pearance, 'i'he  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ings alone  wa^  ^CiKJjOocj.  The  hospit.d 
has  now  375  bed-,  but  it.^  lull  eaiJaeit} 
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is  intended  to  be  at  least  525.  The 
institution  is  chiefly  inteiided  for  the 
use  and  comfort  of  poor  patient.s,  who 
are  treated  gratuitously.  It  is  also  f(jr 
the  acconunodation  of  those  who  wish 
medical,  and  especially  surgical  treat- 
ment, wlio  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  dependents  on  public  charity.  Per- 
sons accidentally  injuied  are  receivetl 
at  all  hours;  and  the  anilndances  are 
ready  for  service,  day  and  night,  on 
call.  Out-patients  are  treated  by  jihy- 
sicians  and  surgeons  connectecl  with 
the  hosi)i[al.  Once  a  week  operations 
are  performed  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  hos})ilal,  before  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. A  training-school  for  nurses  is 
also  connected  with  the  hospital  [see 
Training-Schools  for  N^ursL's\.  On 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Wednes- 
days and  Sundays,  friends  are  i)erniit- 
ted  to  visit  patients  between  the 
hours  of  I  and  3  P.M.  The  hospital 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  This  board  is  incorj)orated 
(Acts  of  1880),  and  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  hold  personal  estate  be- 
queathed or  devised  to  the  corjjoration 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1,000,000. 
The  trustees  are  seven  in  nuud)er,  and 
consist  of  one  member  of  the  Ijoard 
of  aldermen  and  one  of. the  common 
council,  elected  annually  in  Jaiiuary 
by  the  city  council ;  and  live  i)ersons 
at  large,  one  of  whom  is  annually  ap- 
pointed in  April  by  tlie  mayor,  and 
coniirmed  by  the  city  council,  for  the 
term  of  hve  years.  'l"he  hospital  is  in 
charge  of  a  superintendent,  chosen  by 
the  trustees.  1  lis  salary  is  J^2,200,  and 
board  at  the  hospital.  "J'he  superin- 
tendent (1883)  is  George  II.  M.  Rowe, 
M.D.  There  are  a  large  force  <jt 
consulting  jjhysiciaus  and  surgeons, 
several  visiting  i)hysicians  and  sur- 
geons, and  a  number  for  treatment  of 
special  di5:cases.  During  1882  about 
5,000  persons  were  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  over  10,000  oul-jjaticnts. 
The  chief  i  idividual  benefactor  of  the 
hospital  wii  the  late  I^lisha  (ioodnow, 
a  bcncvolj.li  citizen,  who  in  1849  bc- 
ijueathed  1  )  the  city  property  valued 


at  about  $21,000,  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hosjMtal  tlien  contem- 
plated. One  condition  of  the  becpiest 
WLis,  that  one-half  of  the  fund  should 
be  ajiplied  for  the  establishment  and 
])erpetual  maintenance  of  free  beds  in 
the  institution. 

City  Missionary  Society  (The). 
—  'I'hc  oldest  organization  in  the  city 
for  the  moral  ancl  religious  instruction 
of  the  poor.  It  began  its  work  in  1816, 
according  to  the  method  still  puisued. 
It  suj^ports  •  Sunday-schools,  distiib- 
utcs  tracts,  and  employs  missionaries. 
Temporary  relief  is  also  given  the 
|)oor  by  its  missionaries,  but  from  pri- 
vate donations  ;  the  society  making  no 
appropriation  for  this  purpo.se.  It 
conducts  missionary  work  at  the  Old- 
Colony  Chapel,  on  Tyler  Street;  the 
Shawnuit  Chai)cl,.  No.  642  Harrison 
Avenue;  the  Mount- Vernon  Church 
vestry,  on  Ashburton  Place  ;  the  Mar- 
cella-street  Home  for  boys  ;  the  Austin 
Farm,  in  the  WestTvoxbury  district 
[see  Public  lustitntioiis] ;  and  in  other 
chapels  in  South  Poston,  the  Charles- 
town  district,  and  elsewhere.  At  the 
Mount-Vernon  Chapel  a  niission  for 
the  Chinese  in  the  city  [see  Chinese  in 
Boslon]  has  been  maintained  for  some 
vears  with  very  encouraging  results. 
The  Chinese  have  in  various  ways  ex- 
l)ressed  their  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
nesses shown  them.  vSeveral  have 
been  converted  from  ]Kn',nnism  to 
Cliri.^tianitv,  and  li;i\-e  cniu  1  ibutrd  to 
the  fluids  of  the  ^ocich.  In  diking 
the  pln.'-.iral  welfare  of  the  jxjor,  ihe 
mis.'^iwnai  ie:^  of  ihc  society  procure  em- 
ployment for  them,  and  jjruvide  homes 
for  orphan  and  destitute  children,  as 
well  as  extend  temporary  aid.  There 
are  about  23  male  and  female  mission- 
aries emplo)ed,  who  visit  an  average 
of  12,000  families  annually.  Through 
these  niissionaries,  contributions  of 
o\cr  J^I  1,000  were  received  in  i88j. 
'I'hc  total  leceipls  for  ten  years  have 
been  ^246,212.  I'he  annu  il  expendi- 
tures of  the  society  amount  to  about 
^^28,000.    It  is  supported  by  Congre^a- 
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^  tionalists,  but  is  unsectarian  in  itsopei- 
ations.     Its  headquarters  are  in  the 

■  Congregational  Mouse,  corner  of  Bea- 
\    con  and  Somerset  Streets  [see  Co/ii^n-- 

gational  House].  James  A.  Wliitc  is 
'    president  of  the  society,  and  Rev.  A. 

■  H.  Plumb  secretary. 

City    Seal.  —  This    was  adoi)ted 
during  the  winter  following  the  organ- 
!  ization  of   Boston   as   a   city.  The 
.:  ordinance  was   adopted  Jan.  2,  1S23, 

•  and  provides  as  follows  :  "  That  the 
f    design  hereto  annexed  as  sketched  by 

*  John  R.  Penniman,  giving  a  view  of 
\.  the  city,  be  the  device  of  the  City  Seal ; 
r    that  the  motto  as   follows,  to   wit  : 

'  Sicut  patribus  sit  Deus  nobis  ;  '  and 
'   that  tiie  inscription  be  as  follows,  to 
wit:   '  Bostonia  condita  A.  D.  1630. 
;   Civitalis  regimine  donata  A.l).  1822."' 
The  motto  is  taken  from  the  following 
verse  of  the  Scriptures :  "  Sit  Deus 
f   nobiscum,  sicut  fuit  cum  patribus  nos- 
tris  "  (III  RegLun,  viii.  57).    The  view 
of  the  city  given  in  the  seal  is  as  it  ap- 
peared, at  the  time,  from  South-Boston 
Point. 

Civil  -  Service  -  Reform  Associa- 
tion (The).  —  Organized  in  18S0  to 
advance  the  cause  of  reform  in  the 
national  civil  service.  Its  j)latform  is 
best  e.\i)ressed  in  the  foUuwhig  article 
of  its  constitution  :  "  The  members, 
while  recognizing  that  certain  ofticcrs 

!  of  the  government  should  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, believe  that  the  routine 
business  should  be  conducted  on  busi- 
ness princij^les;  that  officers  should 

'  be  ap]Dointed  on  account  of  litncss  fc^r 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  should  be 
continued  in  oltice  as  long  as  they  do 
that  work  well;  that  tlieir  ofiices 
should  not  be  used  for  partisan  pur- 
poses ;  that  representatives  are  chosen 
to  legislate,  and  their  time  should  not 
be  given  to  th distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  that  the  adoption  of  a  well- 
devised  system  carrying  out  these 
principles  wiii  insure  better  adminis- 
trati(Mi  and  l  etter  legislation."  The 
association  i-.  non-partisan.    It  ha>  ;i 


large  membership,  which  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  rooms  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  at  No.  8  Pemberton  Square. 
The  leading  oliicers  are  :  jMoorheld 
Stoiey,  president;  Arthur  Ilobart, 
secretary  ;  Bancroft  C.  Davis,  assistant 
secretary  ;  and  William  Simes,  treas- 
urer. There  are  also  eight  vice-jnesi- 
dcnts,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
ten.  The  association,  together  with 
the  Cambridge  Civil-Service-Reform 
Association,  publishes  a  monthly  news- 
paper devoted  to  its  aims,  —  the  "Civil- 
Service  Record." 

Clearing-House. —  The  Clearing- 
house is  situated  on  the  third  lloor  ot 
the  New-luigland  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, No.  65  State  Street;  and  here  the 
"  messengers  "  and  "  settling-clerks  "  of 
the  several  banks  in  the  association 
meet  at  10  o'clock  every  morning  on 
business  days,  and  without  danger  or 
loss,  and  at  the  least  expense  of  time, 
transact  the  business  of  the  settlement 
of  drafts  and  checks  between  the  sev- 
eral institutions;  which,  before  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  was 
done  through  niessengers  sent  from 
one  bank  to  another,  occupying  much 
time,  and  incurring  many  risks.  The 
"losing  banks,"  as  those  are  called 
wliich  Ijring  in  a  smaller  amount  of 
checks  on  other  banks  than  other 
banks  bring  in  on  them, -are  required 
to  pay  the  balances  due  by  them  before 
1 2.1 5  o'clock  ;  and  the  "  gaining  l)anks '' 
come  in  after  that  time  for  the  bal- 
ances due  them.  M'herc  arc  also  23 
banks  located  '\\\  cities  and  t()wns  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jioston,  whieh  make 
clearances  through  mendjcis  of  the 
associatioiu  The  great  work  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  Clearing-house  in 
a  short  time  can  be  com])rehended 
when  it  is  understood  that  about  J;i2,- 
000,000  change  hands  here  every  day. 
'j'he  association  which  conducts  the 
Clearing-house  was  (.irganized  in  1856, 
and  is  the  second  oldest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  presi- 
dent is  Jnmes  11.  Ileal,  and  the  man- 
ager N.  (i.  Snclling.    [See  Hanks  \ 
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Club-Ijife  in  Boston. — /Mthough 
there  is  a  general  rebeiiiblaiice  in  ihc 
clul>lifc  uf  large  cities,  yel  there  are 
always  differences  euougli  to  give  in- 
dividuality to  their  t3  iies.  The  clubs 
of  Boston  differ,  for  instance,  from 
those  of  New  York,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  those  of  London  dilfer  from 
those  of  Paris;  for  the  *'Hul)"  is 
the  most  English  (jf  American  cilice, 
as  "  Gotliam  "  strives  to  be  the  nioht 
Frenchy.  There  is  a  reserve  in  the 
social  life  of  the  NewT^ngland  nietro])- 
olis,  which  is  reflected  in  its  clubs. 
This  is  noticeable  even  in  the  gavest 
and  most  buckish  of  these  cstablisii- 
ments.  The  halutiie  of  the  "  .Somer- 
set," that  reservoir  of  Jioston  blue 
blood,  can  be  -  readily  distinguished 
from  the  swell  whose  heatlquarters  are 
the  fashionable  "  Union  "  \\\  New  York. 
The  former  has  a  more  composed, 
self-conscious  air  than  the  lallei,  a-,  if 
the  solemn  traditions  of  Pmitan  deco 
rum  weighed  uj)on  even  the  jauntiest 
devotee  of  fashion.  A  cynic  might 
ascribe  this  manner  to  the  painful 
sense  of  inconsistency  Ijctween  inlici- 
ited  obligations  and  accpiired  la-,tes; 
while  the  genial  philobophev  xsould 
set  it  down  to  the  conflict  between 
culture  and  climate.  The  New-York 
club-man,  who  is  jaunty  by  nature,  and 
not  burdened  by  intellectual  aspira- 
tions, can  have  no  conception  of  the 
sense  of  responsil)ility  which  afflicts 

•  his  Boston  brother.  A  suggestive 
indication  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
general  customs  in  clubs  licre, — with 
the  single  e.\ce[)ti(jn  of  the  "Somel- 
set,"  —  of  menfl)ers  keeling  their  hats 
off.  The  brains  of  cluli-men  in  the 
Puritan  city  are  too  active  to  permit  of 
a  thought-stopper  in  the  shape  of  a 

•  tile,  whereas  in  "(iolliam"  this  is  a 
necessity  to  prevent  such  ideas  as  club- 
men thc;(;  have  froni  escaping  u|)- 
wards.  Whether  from  constitutional 
or  reslhrtic  causes,  the  Boston  clul)- 
man-is  dignified  even  in  his  indcio 
rums.  I.'  he  indulges  too  freely  in 
poker  for  the  benefit  of  his  pocket,  he 
does  not  ^dve  vent  to  slangy  abuse  of 


his  luck,  ljut  comforts  himself  with 
some  lloratian  reflection  about  the 
certainty  of  a  change  in  fortune.  It 
he  happens  to  [)artake  too  generously 
of  wine,  he  dues  not  careen  (jver  or  run 
desperately  aground  on  some  fragile 
])iece  of  furniture.  He  avoid.^  the  sus- 
ceptible cus])idor  and  the  yieUlir,,i^ 
chandelier,  and  plant^^  himself  thially 
in  a  receptive  arm-chair,  or  upon  a 
genial  sofa,  and  waits  till  meditation 
and  the  economy  of  his  digestive  organs 
restore  his  mental  equilibrium.  Of 
coarse  excess  either  at  carcK  or  wine  is 
the  exception  in  boston  clubs,  and  may 
be  regarded  a>  a  proof  of  the  general 
moderation  of  their  members.  It  is 
the  social  and  convivial  safety-valve, 
which  lets  off  the  superfluous  steam 
in  season  to  prevent  an  explosion. 
Perhaps  any  imdue  indulgence  in  stini- 
ulanls  may,  in  the  clul>life  of  the 
"  llid),"  he  only  an  effort  of  nature  to 
keep  up  a  healthy  a\'crage  of  thought 
and  feeling.  I'iie  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  which  fortify  tiie  rnind.^ 
of  the  members  of  the  club  in  the  Ath- 
ens of  America,  and  the  weighty  con- 
versation in  which  they  indulge,  impera- 
tively demand  some  soothing  agencies,; 
and  the  occasional  brandy  and  socLa  is 
therefore  held  to  be  a  positive  sanitary 
influence. 

In  a  general  way  it  nniy  be  said  that 
the  "'Scjuierset  "  is  the  "swell  "  boston 
club,  drawing  in  the  vomig  bloods,  ami 
the  more  mature-  voiaries  of  la.^hion, 
The  club-house  is  a  model  of  slalely 
yet  simple  elegance ;  and  iis  siiunlion 
on  Beacon  Street,  opposite  the  Com- 
mon, is  i)roiiounced  to  be  simply  en- 
chanting. Tiie  "Union"  rejnesenls 
rather  more  solid  cpialities:  it  com 
pri-es  the  leaeling  lawyers,  judj.',e>,  doc- 
tors, and  merchants ;  and  lis  excelleiil 
Whole  makes  its  niLinhcrship 
sought  by  bachelors  of  giegaiioiis 
tastes  and  modest  incomes.  The  "Si. 
liotolph  "  is  the  literary  and  artistic 
cluhof  BirUon;  but  t hough  fre([Uente(l 
l)iinrip;dly  on  S.iturcLay  evenings,  and 
especially  at  its  nu)iithly  reia-plioiis,  il 
i>5  growini;  to  be  more  and   nn-o  the 
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intellectual  unri  social  centre  of  the 
bright  minds  of  the  city.  Its  presi- 
dent is  the  historian  Parknian.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  "'remple"  hlled 

*  a  unique  i)lace  in  the  "  Ihib,"  when  the 
cream  of  old-school  dignity  was  to  he 
seen  within  its  walls;  but,  though  still 
a  popular  resort  for  rising  profes- 
sional and  business  men,  it  has  lost 
something  of  its  social  cxclusiveness. 
A  club  of  more  recent  date  is  the 
"Central,"  which  began  its  career  in  a 

■  fine  house  at  the  South  End,  but  has 
since  felt  the  need  of  having  its  c[uar- 
ters  nearer  to  the  club-life  of  the  city 
in  general.  This  club  represents  the 
middle  class,  business  and  i^rofes- 
sional  interests,  and  has  a  sub.stantial 
membership.  There  is  probably  less 
of  conventionalism  in  the  "Suffolk" 
than  in  any  (Jthcr  of  the  Boston  clubs  1 
to  be  a  jolly  good  fellow  constitutes 
the  sole  (|ualilication  for  admission, 
and  the  mingling  of  old  and  young 
school  co)ivhcs  in  the  rooms  sets  at 
nought  a  good  many  theories  of  nat- 
ural selection.  Of  chd)s  with  special 
characteristics,  the  Art-Club  is  the  mo-^t 
notable  for  size;  and  its  new  house  in 
the  IJack-bay  district  is  a  model  of 
taste  and  elegance.  The  somewhat 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  club,  ari-sing  from  its 
low  terms  of  admission  and  assess- 
ment, nccounts  not  merely  for  its  nu- 
merical rank,  but  for  the  diihcultics 
which  artists  have  had  in  cuulr(;lling 
its  management;  but  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  [)ermanent 
(li:^jgrccmeiu  between  its  artistic  and 
other  L-lenicnts.  Another  rapidly  de- 
vel(;ping  art -club,  which  is  already 
occujj^ing  a  jjlace  in  the  front  raid<,  is 
the  Paint-and-Clay  Club  of  artists  and 
profesi^ional  men,  Amijng  clubs  which 
have  worked  their  way  up  frcjui  modest 
apartment-  o  a  house  of  their  own, 
the  iJo.itoi  Whist-Club  deserves  honcM- 
able  nuutiju.  Iti  success  is  based 
not  mereb  ujjon  the  .-.(jcial  attracti(jns 
of  its  di.-.tiii(;tive  game,  but  upon  the 
(.r)iigcnialii V  and  good-fellowslii))  of  its 
members.    Though  women  in  lioston 


have  clubs,  they  are  rather  reforma- 
tory or  educational  than  social ;  and 
the  Woman's  Club  for  the  mature 
sirens,  and  the  Saturday  -  morning 
Club  for  their  younger  sisters,  are 
not  of  that  convivial  character  wliich 
stamps  tliL-ir  masculine  ri\als.  The 
city  has  a  number  of  clubs  which  meet 
at  stated  times  at  members'  houses  for 
social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  Of 
these  the  Wednesday-evening  Century 
('lub,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  is  [jresidcnl,  is  the  oldest. 
The  Thursday  Club,  formerly  pre- 
sided over  1/y  I'Alward  Everett,  is  of 
similar  cli.iracter ;  while  the  Satur- 
day, or  f.itcrary  Club,  which  has  a 
dnuu  r  once  a  month  at  Parker's,  was 
at  one  time  a  royal  assemblage  of 
poets,  wits,  and  scholars.  Put  the 
deaths  of  liawtliorne,  Agassiz,  Pierce, 
and  Longfellow  have  homewhal 
dimmed  its  intellectual  brilliancy; 
though  it  still  boasts  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Howells,  Aldrich,  and  Parknian  among 
its  members.  The  most  w  idcly  known 
of  the  literary  dinmg  clubs  is  the 
l\ipyrus,  which,  while  representing 
principally  the  younger  elements  in 
journalism  and  authorship,  draws  to 
itself  what  is  most  stimulating  and 
genial  in  the  social  circles  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  has  done  excellent  work 
in  bringing  tcjgether  intellectual  kdjor- 
er.-.  fri;m  all  i)ails  of  the  country;  and 
iis  monthly  dinners  are  enlivened  by 
biillianf  diversions  in  song,  poetry, 
and  informal  speeches.  Other'  politi- 
eal,  puifessional,  and  business  din- 
ing-clnbs  —  the  Massachuhell-.,  Mid- 
dlesex, Pii'd,  PoMon  (toinierly  the 
Hanks),  L:.sex,  W ilson-.A ndrew ,  Com- 
mercial, Merchants',  I'cacon,  and  the 
farmers'  Clul>s  —  do  their  pait  in 
keeping  uj)  a  healthy  s<jc;ial  life  in  the 
various  inlerests  which  ihey  severally 
represent.  The  several  nuisical  clubs 
are  alscj  cons|)icuoiis  fealuies  ol  the 
social  and  artistic  life  of  the  i  ily.  On 
tlie  whole,  clui)  life  in  Poston  is  so  far 
tyjyic.d  of  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  cit),  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  of 
positive  and  permanent  \alue   in  as- 
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similating  and  strengthening  the  vari- 
ous elements  which  tend  to  broaden 
and  freshen  its  influence  for  good. 
[See  sketches  in  detail  of  each  of  the 
clubs  of  Boston,  in  their  pro])er  places 
in  this  Dictionary;  also,  Music  i>i 
Boston.} 

Coff ee-Housea.  —  The  "  Casino,"  in 
the  Wells  Memorial  Building,  No.  9S7 
Washington  Street  [see  /F<7/.r  Memo- 
rial BiiildingX  and  the  '*  Alhambra," 
Green  Street,  near  Bowdoin  Square, 
West  End,  are  coffee-houses  fashionecl 
after  the  English  coffee-houses,  de- 
signed to  furnish  food,  comfort,  and 
entertainment  to  the  hungry,  the 
thirsty,  and  the  lonesome,  and  in  an 
indirect  way  to  promote  temperance. 
The  "Casino"  was  first  established; 
and  it  proved  such  a  success,  that  the 
"Alhambra"  soon  followed;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  other  similar 
houses  in  otlier  sections  of  the  city, 
the  "Casino"  to  be  known  as  the 
central  one.  These  houses  are  pro- 
videtl  with  bars  similar  to  those  found 
in  all  saloons,  but  at  which  coffee  is 
dispensed  instead  of  wines  and  licp 
uors ;  apartments  for  coi'fee-drinkers 
and  lunchers  who  desire  to  sit  at 
tallies  and  are  accomixmicd  by  wo- 
men, or  for  women  witheut  escort ;  pool 
and  billiard  rooms;  rooms  for  card, 
chess,  and  checker  players;  reading- 
rooms  liberally  su])plied  with  daily, 
weekly,  and  illustrated  papers;  smok- 
ing-rooms; and  i)leasant  ai)artments 
e.xclu -.ively  for  wuinen  and  their 
friends,  provided  with  pianos  instead 
of  i)illiard-tables  as  in  tlie  men's  ([uar- 
tcrs.  The  rooms  are  light,  airy,  and 
cheerful  in  their  decoiations  and  fur- 
nishings. I'^ntertainments  of  a  poj^u- 
lar  order  are  frecpiently  given,  and 
every  thing  is  done  to  make  these 
houses  imiting.  I'hcy  arc  oi)en  daily, 
Sundays  ■  <  ;epted,  ixowx  5  A.M.  to  mid- 
night. C  lowds  patronize  these  houses, 
especially  liter  dark.  Many  visit  them 
out  of  cuiiosity;  many  others,  d(jubt- 
icss,  for  .he  comforts  they  find  in 
them.    By  7  o'chjck  in  the  evening, 


the  tide  of  custom  fairly  sets  in ;  and 
the  crowds  steadily  increase  until  10 
o'clock,  thinning  out  as  the  hour  for 
closing  approaches.  The  company  is 
a  mixed  one  of  drinkers,  caters,  * 
smokers,  and  billiard-players  ;  but  the 
extremes  of  bar-room  society  are  sel- 
dom represented.  Not  liilarity,  but 
decorum,  seems  to  be  the  all-juc vail- 
ing mood.  The  sales  of  coffee  are 
something  prodigious;  two-cent,  four- 
cent,  and  six -cent  libations  being 
constantly  ])oured  out  in  the  name 
reform.  This  sometimes  .-strikes  the 
worldly  observer  as  all  the  more  re- 
markable, considering  the  character 
of  the  accompanying  "solids"  offered 
for  lunch.  C'rackers  of  dilferent  sorts 
and  varieties,  cakes,  "flute-sticks,"  and 
the  luunble  sandwich,  take  the  }:)lace 
of  the  soused  pigs'  feet  or  crisp  latly- 
(inger  sausages,  or  generous  Bologna, 
or  fried  smelt,  or  rotund  cut  ham  dis- 
l^laying  its  roseate  centre  and  margin 
of  while,  or  red  herring,  or  salted  fish, 
wliich  are  tempting  features  of  llie 
"  gilded  liquor-palaces  "  to  allure  and 
jjrovoke  the  thirst  of  llieir  patrons. 
The  coffee-palace  movement  is  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  as  well  as  a  philan- 
thopic  and  reformatory  one.  The 
business  is  conducted  (ju  ordinary 
business  princi])les,  and  the  enterpiise 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  corj^oration. 
L,eading  citizens,  and  clergymen  of 
different  dentmiinations,  are  among 
the  shareholders,  at  $100  a  share. 
Alpheus  Hardy  is  presidt  nt,  and  v- 
ing  Winslow  secretary,  of  I  In;  (  oi  |)ora- 
tion.  At  the  formal  opening  of  the 
l)i(jncer  hou^e  in  the  winter  of  1.S.S2, 
which  was  fir.st  established  at  Nos. 
S51,  853,  and  855  Washington  Street, 
Cov,  I.ong,  who  was  present  willi  a 
large  corujiany  of  i)rominent  people, 
t(jok  the  tirst  drink  of  coffee,  chris- 
tening the  house  "The  Casino,"  the 
name  it  has  since  borne. 

Castle  (The).  —  See  Fort  Indepen- 
dence. 

College-bred  Women.  —  (^)uite  a 
piominent  fe.iUne  of  the  modern  Hos- 
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ton  society  is  the  largely  increasing 
number  of  college-bred  women.  So 
many  do  they  count,  that  they  have 
already  formed  a  society  [see  Soci- 
ety  of  College  Aliif/uiu'],  which  is  et'li- 
ciently  officered  and  has  a  large  mem- 
bership. Nor  are  these  women  a 
distinctive  class  by  themselves,  'i'hey 
look  neither  alarmingly  profound  nor 
aggressively  learned.  The  taking  of 
degrees  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened 
their  womanliness,  nor  do  they  aj^jiear 
to  be  lacking  in  the  essentially  femi- 
nine traits.  They  dress  well  and  with 
due  respect  for  the  prevailing  fashion 
or  freak  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  they 
can  distinguish  real  lace  from  imita- 
tion, and  have  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  gems,  In  individual 
cases  they  have  been  known  to  knead 
bread,  cook  a  dinner,  sew  up  a  rent  in 
a  garment,  darn  stockings,  play  lawn- 
tennis,  and  even  dance  the  raccjuet. 
These  college-bred  girls  do  not  in- 
clude alone  those  who  have  graduated 
from  the  monastic  institutions,  such  as 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith,  but 
those  who  have  received  their  training 
in  co-cducational  colleges,  where  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women 
have  the  same  tasks,  are  exi^ected  to 
do  the  same  work  under  the  same  C(m- 
ditions,  and  receive  rewards  according 
to  their  deserts,  without  favor  to  either 
side  on  account  of  sex.  Some  of 
them,  not  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  have  gone  farther,  and  taken  the 
A..\r.,  making  themselves  "masters" 
of  arts  (as  though  all  women  were  not 
mistresses  of  art  by  nature,  witliout 
the  intervention  of  college  faculties) ; 
and  two,  more  venturesome  than  the 
rest,  have  tried  for  the  I'h.l).,  and 
won  it  triumphantly.  Among  these 
college  graduates  who  hold  ])rofes- 
sional  positions  in  lUxston  or  its  neigh- 
borhood, an;  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone;  lOllen 
A.  Shermin,  physician  at  the  New-' 
England  1  1 1. spited  for  '\\'omen  and 
Children;  Mice  K.  I'reemau,  presi- 
dent of"  W  jllesley  College,  —  and,  of 
the  profes.w.rs  and  teachers  in  the  same 
instituti(jn  A.  \i.  V.  Morgan,  professor 


of  mental  and  moral  philosoi^hy  ;  Ellen 
A.  Hayes,  professor  of  mathematics ; 
Katherine  \i.  Coman,  teacher  of  his- 
tory; Eva  Chandler,  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics; Angie  C.  Chapin,  teacher  of 
(ireek;  Lucy  C.  Andrews,  teacher  of 
ethics;  Anna  B.  Gelslon,  teacher  of 
mathematics;  and  Sara  A.  Emerson, 
teacher  of  Latin,  —  and  Mary  IL  Ladd, 
teacher  of  the  classics  in  Chauucy-hall 
School. 

Collegiate  Alumnae.  —  See  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alunma;. 

Columbus-avenuc  Universalist 
Church,  Columbus  Avenue,  coiner 
of  Clarendon  Street.  This  is  the  house 
oi  w  orship  of  the  "  Second  Society  of 
Universalists  in  the  town  of  Boston;" 
long  known  as  the  "School-street 
Church,"  from  the  fact  that  its  hrst 
church  stood  there  for  many  years,  on 
the  site  of  the  School-street  Block. 
The  new  chtirch  building  was  erected 
in  1872.  It  is  of  Roxbury  stone,  with 
an  imposing  stone  tower  and  stee- 
jile  at  the  side,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  carriage-porch.  The  interior  is 
light  and  cheerful  in  ai)pearance.  It 
has  painted  winchjws  representing  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Risen  Lord, 
and  the  Twelve  A))ostles;  symbols  of 
Faith,  Mope,  Charity,  and  Purity ;  and 
memorials  of  the  first  i)astor  of  the 
chureh,  K'.ev.  Ibjsea  Ballou,  its  Sunday- 
school  superinteiuleiil  for  thirty  years, 
Thomas  A.  (ioddaid,  and  eight  de- 
ceased deacons.  Its  cost  was  .StrKD,ooo. 
This  church  was  formed  the  third  Sun- 
d.iy  in  December,  1817.  li>  meet- 
ing house  was  a  plain  biick  biiikling, 
without  a  steeple.  With  the  cornel- 
stone  a  silver  plate  was  (le|iosited 
bearing  this  inscription:  "The  .Sec- 
ond Universal  C'hurch,  de\'uted  to  the 
service  of  the  true  Ciod,  Jesus  Christ 
being  the  chief  corner-stone.  May  19, 
1817."  Rev.  IFosea  Ballou,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  IJnivers.dist  Clauch,  and 
lovingly  and  re\  erently  called,  during 
his  later  years,  "  I'athei  H'alloii,"  re- 
mained pastcjr  ol  the  churc  h  until  his 
death  in  185J,  at  the  age  ot  8j  )ears. 
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He  was  a  man  of  great  insight,  marked 
originality,  and  singular  simplicity  in 
his  reasonings  and  teachings.  In  May, 
1846,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kdwin  il.  Cha- 
pin  became  his  colleague.  Two  years 
after,  Dr.  Chajiin  removing  to  New 
York,  Rev,  Dr.  Alonzo  A.  Miner 
became  Mr.-  Ballou's  colleague;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  senior  jjastor  he 
succeeded  him,  and  has  since  served, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  as  sole 
pastor,  having  had  but  two  colleagues, 
—  each  serving  but  short  terms, — 
Rev  Rowland  Connor,  and  J\ev.  II. 
I.  Cushman,  the  latter  at  jiresent  |X!s- 
tor  of  the  leading  Universalist  cliurch 
in  Providence,  R.I.  Dr.  Miner  is  now 
one  of  tlie  senior  pastors  of  the  city. 
He  has  been  prominent  throughout 
the  thirty  and  more  years  of  his  min- 
istry as  an  earnest  pleader  for  tem- 
perance-reform and  the  jirohibition  of 
the  sale  of  liquor,  serving  at  one  time 
as  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the 
State,  of  the  Prohil:)ilory  inuty;  he 
was  president  of  Tufts  College  fiom 
1862  to  1S75,  i)reaching  reguhirly  dur- 
ing that  period  to  his  parish  at  each 
Sunday-nunning  service  during  tlie 
season,  and  to  the  college  audiences 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  he  has  l)een  for 
thirteen  years  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  I-Iis  jjarish  has 
enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  has  held 
throughout  its  history  a  consj^icuous 
place  in  the  body  of  Universalist 
churches.  [See  'U)ihh'rsalisin  mul 
Uuii^rsaliit  Churches^ 

Commerce  of  Boston.  —  The  ccjia- 
mcrcc  of  lioston  began  with  the  st:iile- 
mcnt  of  the  town,  and  has  coniinned 
to  be  one  of  its  leading  and  most  im- 
portant interests.  Its  situation  at  the 
liead  of  a  splendid  bay,  with  a  caiKicimis 
and  secure  harbor  unobstructefl  at  all 
seasons  '-f  the  year,  and  a  channel 
deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  ves- 
sels, gave  It  an  ad-.antage  which  the 
earliest  •.:ltlers  were  cpiick  to  appre- 
ciate; an  I  it  s]ieedily  assumerl  ;i  c<.)\\\- 
mcrcial  ,  ad.  Shipbuilding  began  be- 
fore the  I  )n'n  was  a  year  old,  and  trade 


was  soon  after  begun  with  Virginia. 
The  first  ship  built  was  launched  on 
the  Mystic,  —  a  bark  of  30  tons,  which 
(iov.  \Vinthiop  named  the  "  blessing 
of  the  Ray."  The  second  shii)  built 
was  the  "Rebecca,"  of  60  tons;  and 
her  lirst  voyage  uas  t(j  Narragansett 
Ray,  to  buy  corn  from  the  Indians. 
Subsequently  she  went  to  the  Rernru- 
das,  bringing  back  potatoes,  oranges, 
and  limes.  In  1(341  trade  \\a.>  begun 
by  IJoston  nierchanls  wiih  the  I-ie  of 
-Sable,  the  retnni  cargoes  eunsi-ting  of 
walrus  teeth  and  oil.  l)uring  tlie  ne.xt 
year  considerable  commerce  with  I'.ng- 
land  sprang  up,  ten  shijxs  sailing  from 
i^oston  laden  w  ith  i)ipe-sta\  es  and  (fill- 
er ])roduce :  a  vessel  ai  l  ived  from 
Madeii^a,  bringing  wine  and  suj'.ar.  In 
l(.'.i43  a  tratle  with  I'"ayal  began,  the 
jjioneer  ship  being  the  "  Tri.d  "  of 
Roston.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  pipe- 
staves  and  codfish,  for  which  a  good 
market  was  found.'  The  ship  lelurned 
with  wine,  sugar,  and  cuiton.  Ihniiig 
the  following  year  the  people  bt.ganto 
manufacture  their  own  gciods.  C  otloa 
brought  from  Rarbadoes,  and  hemp 
and  lla.x,  were  the  raw  material  of 
these  early  manufactures.  The  coast- 
wise trade  was  also  extended;  vessels 
going  to  the  Delaware  to  buy  furs,  and 
to  New  York  to  trade  with  the  Dnlch. 
A  Sj^anish  voyage  of  the  ship  "Trial  " 
i:)rove(l  very  successful,  and  gieally  en- 
couraged the  Roston  merchants  (jf  that 
earlv  day.  In  i(k|5  eleven  shi[)s  ar- 
ri\eil  from  Rngland,  biinidnt-,  limn, 
Woollen,  sliiu  s  and  slot  kniiv-,  and  oili- 
er uselul  goods;  and  Ldvinj.',  b.iek  lor 
their  return-cargoes  \\he;il,  1  ye,  and 
))ea-,e.  .So  early  began  the  sliipjnng  of 
g,rain  to  the  molher-c  ouni  ry.  The 
same  year  an  allempl  was  maiK:  to 
bring  slaves  frcjm  Africa,  but  onl\'  iwu 
airived  at  Ji(jston.  One  ol  iIm  .-i:  lu- 
}!,roes  being  sold  here,  the  owiu  1  was 
com|)elled  to  deliver  him  up,  "thai  he 
might  be  returned  t(j  his  nati\e  lomi- 
try."  Shi|'building  tliri\a(l  apa(e. 
The  shiiJ  "  Seafort," — so  named  out 
of  compliment  lo  her  strenglli,  —  oi 
.[GO  tons,  was  luiill  lure;  anti  so  tie- 
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gant  was  her  ornamentation  of  carven 
wood,  that  she  was  for  years  pointed 
out  as  an  instance  of  the  splendid 
work  done  in  Boston  shipyartls.  In 
1660  began  the  attempts  of  luigland  to 
restrict  the  commerce  of  the  colonies; 
exportations  to  America  were  forbid- 
den except  in  English  vessels  navigat- 
ed by  En.glishmen;  and  the  colonists 
were  required  to  send  their  jiroducts 
only  to  England,  duties  to  be  inqiosed 
on  the  productions  of  one  another 
-equal  to 'the  duties  collected  at  English 
ports.  But  the  Boston  merchants  and 
ship-OAvncrs  determined  not  to  obey 
sucii  tyraimical  laws.  Ikfore  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
products  were  shipped  to  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Madeira,  as  well  as  to  tin; 
other  colonists,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  the 
fruits,  v/ines,  and  manufactures  of 
those  countries ;  and  the  construction 
of  wharves  on  a  systematic  scale  was 
begun.  In  17 10  Eong  Wharf,  a  great 
undertaking  in  its  time,  was  Ijuilt. 
Shipbuikling  continued  to  thrive.  In 
17 14  there  were  at  one  time  on  the 
stocks  here  40  topsail  vessels,  meas- 
uring altogether  7,000  tons.  Up  to 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Boston 
continued  to  flourish  conmiercially. 
There  were  27  dcjck-yards  Jiere,  and  at 
one  yard  12  ships  were  built  in  a  single 
year.  The  CDiiclu^ifju  of  the  l\ev(jlu- 
tion  found  the  merchants  ready  to 
renew  their  extensive  ctjumierce.  A 
tcmj)orary  check  Vv-as  met  from  too 
heavy  importations  that  glutted  the 
market,  .ind  ncca.-,ioned  M)ine  bad  fail- 
ures among  merchants.  The  J'.ritish, 
still  jealous  of  our  mariiime  import- 
ance as  a  nation,  continued  their  illib- 
eral legislati(;n.  One  law,  designed 
to  injure  our  shipbuilding  industry, 
then  supi^lying  Jiritish  merchani  ,  with 
good  and  (  beap  vessels,  prohibited 
British  subj'  cts  from  owning  Anu  ii- 
can  ships  biiilt  after  1776.  Tlii,  law 
inflictecl  mu.h  damage  ujjon  our  build- 
ers. Our  la  V  makers  replied  with  re- 
taliatory mi  azures;  ancl  the  lUjston 
int  rcliants,  <  lose  enerp\'  could  nni  be 


repressed,  sought  new  and  more  dis- 
tant lields.  The  discovery  of  the  sea- 
otter  on  the  Oregon  coast  brought 
into  the  control  of  iJustun  merchants 
a  prohtable  busine.^s,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  control  for  many  yecus ;  the 
trade  of  China  was  entered  upon,  and 
became  a  very  luerative  one  ;  and  com- 
mercial enlerpi  ises  were  opened  in  oth- 
er directions.  "  Those  were  the  days  of 
great  enterijrises,"  says  Mr.  W'illiam 
II.  Eincoln  in  his  "  Boston's  C'ommerce, 
Past,  Present,  and  P'uture;"  "and  the 
business  abilities  of  our  great  mer- 
chants found  ample  scope.  The  prohts 
of  the  China  voyages  sometimes  ran 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. A  ship  wtjulil  frequently  go  to 
Oregon,  take  a  caigo  of  ulLer-fur,  go 
thence  to  China,  load  with  tea,  run 
across  to  Valparaiso,  and  exchange  ])art 
of  the  tea  for  copper,  and  then,  alter 
voyaging  to  England,  return  home. 
Those,  too,  were  day^  of  adventure  on 
tlie  ocean.  There  were  buccanceis 
l)ing  in  wait  ior  the  richly  freighted 
merchantmen ;  the  cruisers  of  nations 
at  war  with  one  another  preyed- on  com- 
merce, and  danger  lurked  everywhere. 
Our  great  sea-cai)tains  were  native-born 
boys,  frequently  beginning  their  nauti- 
cal careers  '  before  llie  mast.'  In  1790 
there  were  455  arrivals  here  of  ships 
innn  abroad,  and  1,200  of  coast-wise 
eraft.  On  a  single  day  in  1791,  70 
vessels  left  lioston  for  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  came  tlie  i)eviotl  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  Milan  decu  e, 
and  the  war  of  1S12-15,  so  disastron.s 
t(j  connnerce.  Un  the  rest(a  :il  iiMi  ■  of 
peace,  sliijjs  ueve  again  filtc'd  out  for 
China  and  the  f.ast  Indies  ;  and  a  large 
trade  was  eanied  on  with  the  West 
Indies  in  mola^--es  and  sugar."  A 
nvisl  prosperous  period  was  that  be- 
tween the  yi  ar-  iSjo  and  iS.|0.  Oreat 
foi  lunes  w  ere  dm  iag  that  lime  amassed 
b\  Boston  merchants  engaged  in  the 
shipping-interests,  and  many  si)eni  their 
money  freely  in  building  iheii  line 
"mansion-houses."  In  i<S.(o  laio(  h 
Train  began  his  celebrated  line  to  Liv- 
erpool, I)(jnald  Mac  Kay  building  at 
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East  Boston  several  monster  packet- 
ships  for  it.  In  the  same  year  also  the 
first  Cunard  steamshij)  was  put  on  tor 
Boston,  —  the  "  Acadia,"  whose  arrival 
in  Boston  Harbor  was  a  great  event. 
The  line  was  maintained  exclusively 
to  Boston  until  1S4S,  when  a  line  was 
albo  established  to  New  York.  About 
this  time  came  the  tlecline  of  Boston's 
commerce  with  China  and  the  Kasl 
generally,  and  its  transfer  to  New 
York.  This  occasioned  a  feeling  of 
despondency,  and  discouraged  endeav- 
ors to  extend  our  conunercial  rela- 
tions in  other  directions.  Another 
thing  unfavorable  to  l:5oston  was  the 
establishment  of  branch  European 
houses  in  New  York,  which  began  in 
1846.  Eroin  1850  to  i860  commerce 
throve  in  some  respects,  but  still  Bos- 
ton was  losing  ground  commercially. 
New  York,  with  her  railways  and  ca- 
nals, was  monopolizing  the  business  of 
the  country.  The  most  dismal  period, 
however,  was  from  i860  to  1870.  It 
was  then  freely  predicted  that  New 
York  would  soon  do  all  the  importing 
of  the  country;  and  the  croaker  was 
abroatl,  with  the  doleful  cry  that  "  Bos- 
ton hatl  seen  her  best  daya."  Vessels 
would  not  come  to  Boston  except  at 
high  rates  of  freight,  because  outward 
cargoes  could  not  be  .obtained  here. 
Those  which  did  come  were  obliged 
to  leave  in  ballast  for  other  ports.  In 
1867  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  direct  line  of  American  steam- 
ships to  Liverpool ;  but  though  backed 
by  large  cai)ital  and  experienced  men, 
it  failed,  the  enter[)rise  was  abandoned, 
and  the  vessels  sold  at  a  sacrilicc.  Tlie 
Cunard  line  continued  its  service  cUir- 
ing  thi.i  i^eriod ;  but  high  freight-rates 
were  demanded,  and  the  line  was  inad- 
ecjuate  to  develop  the  business  of  the 
city,  'i'he  Boston  merchants  found  it 
impossibli  10  compete  with  the  lower 
rates  paid  by  New-York  importers. 
In  1870  n  turn  in  the  tide  began.  In 
that  yeoi  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road  buih  its  great  grain-elevator  at 
East  Bo;' on,  making  it  possible  to 
load  stea.  .ships  here,  and  albo  seciued 


an  equality  of  freight-rates  from  the 
West  on  goods  intended  for  expoit. 
it  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
that  Thayer  Lincoln  and  \Varren  (.V 
Co.  began  to  load  steamships  here. 
This  work  was  one  of  immense  difii- 
culty  :  there  were  the  prejudices  of  ship- 
pers to  overcome,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  railways  to  secure.  'i1ie  change 
which  has  at  last  enabled  Boston  to 
become  a  great  shipping-]:>ort  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  railway-compa- 
nies so  reducing  their  rates  as  to  suc- 
cessfully comi)ete  with  the  water-routes 
terminating  at  New-York  City.  The 
Securing  of  cotton  from  the  South  for 
light  freights  for  the  steamship-lines 
was  another  important  stejj  forward. 
This  was  accomplished  by  offering  low 
rates  of  freight,  which  diverted  the  cot- 
ton from  New  York.  In  1870  the 
exports  of  cotton  from  Ikjston  were 
valued  at  ,>I35, 000  :  in  18S1  the  value 
had  rised  to  !j^7, 268,000.  Another  im- 
portant ini])rovement  is  the  system  of 
through  billing  from  interior  points  to 
]uiroi)e.  These  thiough  bills,  given 
to  bliippers  in  the  South  and  West,  are 
negotiable  at  the  banks.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  city  in  recent  years 
has  come  to  be  fed  by  other  railroad 
trimk-lines  and  through  the  Lloosac 
Tunnel  ;  and  lioston  now  holds  direct 
communication  with  the  great  tiunk- 
lines  of  the  country,  and  possesses, 
tlirough  recent  improvements,  the  best 
teiminal  facilities  of  any  port  in  the 
C(jast  [see  7i-rf////nr/  /■</r/////\  i].'  At  the 
present  time  Bo.ston  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  port  in  the  Union. 
In  1S82  the  imports  were  about  ^yi,- 
000,000,  and  the  exjiorts  ^56,000,000;  a 
total  traile  of  $131,000,000.  'Lhe  ex- 
ports have  risen  from  $7,000,000  in 
1850  to  #71,000,000  in  1882.  In  18S2 
about  200  steamsliips  were  loaded  in 
lj(jston,  when  six  years  befc^e  it  was 
regarded  as  promising  that  100  a  year 
were  loaded.  In  1880  the  number  was 
330.  The  total  arrivals  from  foreign 
and  domestic  ports  ^luring  1882  were 
12,125  vessels  of  all  classes;  and  the 
total  clearances  during  the  same  pi  1  it)il, 
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4,911.  Of  the  arrivals,  llicre  were 
2,969  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  em- 
bracing 477  steamers,  22  shiijs,  359 
barques,  342  brigs,  and  1,769  sclioon- 
ers;  and  9,156  coastwibo,  ineluding 
1,655  steamers,  3  sliips,  94  barcjues,  72 
brigs,  7,243  schooners,  and  89  sloops. 
The  foreign  clearances  included  453 
steamers,  13  ships,  274  barques,  292 
brigs,  and  1,845  schooners,  2,877  ''^ 
all;  while  the  coastwise  clearances 
were  855  steamers,  16  shijjs,  147 
barques,  90  brigs,  and  926  schooners, 
a  total  of  2,034.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  ten  or  more  thlfercnt  steam- 
ship-lines to  Liverpool,  (llasgow,  Lon- 
don, I-IlUI,  West  Hartlepool,  and  the 
Continent;  regular  weekly  lines  to  the 
Provinces  of  New  Ihnnswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  ai\d  Lrince  Julward  Island; 
sugar  and  molasses  steanurs  fmni  the 
West  Indies;  coast-wise  steamers  to 
Philadelpliia,  Savannah,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  New  York,  anrl  Portland; 
and  an  Australian,  New-Zealand,  and 
South-African  line  of  packets  connect- 
ing this  i)ort  with  all  ports  in  Australia 
and  the  C^rj^c.  [See  Stcdins/iips  and 
Stea}ns.hip  I'radt:  0/  Boiloii.'\ 

Commercial    Club    (The).  —  An 

organization  of  business-men,  which 
holds  monthl)'  ineetings,  a-t  eacli  of 
which  a  dinner  ia  eaten,  and  there  is 
a  ])ri\ate  tliscussion  of  cunnncrcial, 
financial,  and  bu.^iness  lo|ncs.  Stran- 
gers of  prominence  in  business  circk.-^ 
are  frecpicntly  entertained  as  the  guests 
of  the  club.  The  monthly  meetings 
are  sus])ended  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  SeiJlendjcr, 
when  nujst  of  the  niendxrs  are  out  of 
town.  The  cIuIj  was  organized  in  1868, 
and  grew  out  of  a  connn<n  ial  conven- 
tion held  in  iJcjston  during  the  previous 
year,  at  which  :i  conuniitee  of  gentle- 
men was  fori.i^d  \o  enterlain  the  dele 
gates  from  abi  Old.  'I'he  social  r^  IniiDiv, 
growing  out  of  this  occasion  U  d  the 
lornration  of  i  ilub  to  perj)etuate  these 
features,  and  10  promote  the  harmoni- 
ous intercom.-  j  of  gentlc  inou  r(;i;rescnt- 
ing  various  c  1  nuM  ciai  inieresis.  The 


oflicers  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and 
an  executive  committee,  all  elected 
by  ballot,  annually.  The  ollicers  for 
1882-83  arc  :  Curtis  Guild  president, 
William  Menry  Lincoln  \  icL-pre>ident, 
George  O.  Carpenter  secretar\-,  Charles 
M.  Clai)p  treasurer,  —  these  gentlemen, 
with  the  follow  ing-nanred  members, 
constituting  an  executive  committee; 
William  Henry  Allen,  Henry  P.  Kid- 
der, h'rancis  F.  Panery.  'Phe  member- 
shi[)  is  limited  t(.)  60.  The  club  i.s  sup- 
])oried  by  an  initiation-fee  and  aimual 
dues  from  each  niember,  out  of  which 
the  expense  of  the  monthl)'  diimers 
is  met.  I'hc  club  has  no  club-house, 
but  meets  at  various  liotels,  most  fre- 
quently at  Young's. 

Commercial  Excliange.  — In  the 
Merchants'-L.xchange  Luilding,  State 
Street.  This  Was  formerly  the  Corn 
]£\change,  established  in  1855,  whose 
rooms  were  for  a  long  time  at  the  head 
of  Connneicial  Street.  The  Corn 
Lx(  luinge  was  not  incor^'iorated  until 
1868;  and  three  years  after  it  was  re- 
organized, and  the  present  name  adopt- 
ed, that  it  might  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  comprehend  oilier  interests.  Sev- 
eral leading  jirovision,  fish,  and  salt 
dealers  joined  the  organization  at 
ab(_<nt  this  time  ;  but  after  a  while  they 
gradually  willulrew,  and  now  the  only 
inr(  icsls  rei)resc  nted  in  the  E.xciiange 
A\r  lloui,  grain,  and  hay.  The  ex- 
change-riiom  is  a  spacious  hall, 
reachetl  through  IIil  Merchants'  l''x- 
change  bv  a  ^llo^l  llight  of  mailile 
steps  at  tlu;  rc.ir.  Sample-tableS  are 
pre)vided,  with  large  blackboards  for 
(|U()t:ilii  )ns  ;  a  case  of  "standards"  for 
the  dilfereni  grades  of  Hour  and  grain, 
which  are  eslal)lished  with  much  care, 
after  ai)proval  by  a  majority  of  the 
mend)ers  of  the  li.xchange  ;  botjks  for 
lh<;  re'iud  of  diily  receipts  of  flour 
and  }  i.iiii,  c  te.  'Idie  "(Jhang<:"  hour 
is  irom  12  M.  to  xj^  I'.M.,  every  busi- 
nxiss-day.  Ijusiness  is  limited  to  the 
bu)'ing  aiul  selling  of  flour  or  grain 
and  o^her  [jrodiiee,  \\  wholesale,  for 
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cash  unless  otherwise  provided  for. 
Among  the  most  important  committees 
of  the  Exchange  are  tliose  on  inspec- 
tion, on  flour,  and  on  grain.  Tluse 
act  as  umpires  tf)  srttle  all  ca^us  of 
dispute  as  to  the  gratle,  sounclnes,-,,  rli ., 
of  the  samples  or  comumdilius  that 
come  under  their  supervision,  'i'he 
present  membershi])  of  the  Exchange 
is  about  250.  Ilersey  l!.  (loodwin  is 
president,  and  Frank  \V.  Wise  secie- 
tary. 

Common  (The  Boston). —  Situated 
in  what  is  now  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  public  grounds  to  be  found  in  any 
city  of  the  world.  'IMie  great,  brn/v 
])arks  of  London  are  larger;  l)ut  none 
anywhere,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
modern  city,  oflers  such  a  combination 
as  this,  connected  as  it  is  witli  I  lie 
newer  I'ublic  Garden  and  Common- 
wealth Aveirue,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  will  unite  it  with  a  system  (jf 
suburban  parks,  presenting  a  different 
variety  of  grounds,  left  more  as  Nature 
has  formed  them.  The  Connnon  of 
to-day  is  due  to  the  wise  forethought 
of  the  very  fust  settlers  of  Boston, 
and  the  good  sense  of  those  who  came 
after  them.  Its  title  is  as  good  as  is 
that  of  the  hrst  settlers  to  the  whole 
territory.  First  they  had  the  royal 
grant,  which,  in  the  mind  (jf  the  true 
Englishman,  overrides  the  chums  ol 
the  native  pro])rietor,  whoever  he  may 
be;  then  they  bought  the  whoie  penin- 
sula from  ("hickatalmt,  "tlu;  chief  .Sa- 
chem by  and  wilh  the  .Advice  of  his 
(."ouMcil;"  then  ihey  bouglil  it  ag,ain 
of  the  Kev.  William  bhu  kslonc,  the 
first  settler  on  Shawmut,  '"the  living 
fountain■^," — the  <  itizens  i)ayiug,,  e vei  y 
man,  shillings  to  Ulackstone,  "  none 
|)aying  hs;,  some  considerably  moK  ," 
njaking  ;r  ail  the  sinu  of  ^.p  [see 
BiiU-/:sf(  i  \  \  and  la^ll)■  they  obtained 
a  deed  e,  c  onlii  ni.itioii  fiom  (he  Iiulian 
sacliem,  Jharles  Josias,  \Vanip  1- 

tuck,  gr  nvlson  of  Chiekal.ilnii,  the  lor 
mer  sa(a!':.ii.  After  the  pmeha^e  fmni 
lihii  k:il  /  r;  "the  Tow  n  laid  oul  a  |)lai  e 


for  a  trayning  field,  which  ever  sincr 
and  now  is  used  for  that  purpose 
and  for  the  feeding  oi  Cattell."  So 
deposed  f<,Hir  ancient  men,  survivors 
of  the  lirst-comers,  before  (jov.  Ihad- 
sti-eet,  in  i()S|.  A  "trayning  hekl " 
the  (annmon  is  still  to-cki)',  but  the 
"  Cattell  "  ceased  to  graze  upon  it  in 
1830.  l-^ven  in  the  earliest  time,  care 
was  taken  that  the  Common  should 
not  be  defaced;  for  in  1657  it  was  or- 
dered, "yt  if  any  person  shall  hereaf- 
ter any  way  ano\-  ye  Comon  b\'  spread- 
ing stones  or  other  trash  upon  ilt,  or 
lay  any  carricjn  upon  itt,  e\a  rey  i)erson 
so  (;ffending  shall  bee  lined  twenty 
shillings."  i'he  limits  of  the  Conunuii 
have  \aried  somewhat.  It  originally 
extended  as  far  as  the  Trenujut  1  louse 
in  one  direction,  and  to  Mason  .Street 
in  anotlni';  boi dering  w e^terly  on  die 
]>a(k  H.iy,  ^\ho^e  waters  came  up  to 
the  present  luie  of  ('harles  Street,  tluw- 
ing  thence,  an  almost  unbr<jken  sheet, 
t(;  the  foot  of  the  Koxbiny  hills.  An 
ahnshonse  and  a  "(iranarv"  stood 
where  I'aik  .Street  now  is,  which  was 
at  Inst  called  Sentry  Street.  In  1734 
the  Connnon  was  enclosed  with  a  fence ; 
and  about  this  time  ordinances  began 
to  a]:)pear  providing  against  "cutting 
down  or  despcjiling "  the  trees,  and 
against  driving  (n'er  it.  Jn  1836  the 
])resent  iron  fence  was  i)nt  up,  partly 
by  subscriiition,  at  a  cost  of  ;^S2,i  59.S5, 
the  enclosine  having  an  area  ot  4 
acies.  The  hnv  iron  leiice.  on  the 
'J'remont-streel  side,  wilh  nnnienais 
entrances,  w.is  put  u[)  a  hw  uais 
when  the  (nitsi(le  sidewalk  was  lhi(j\vn 
into  the  street  to  widen  it.  The  he.ui- 
titiil  rows  o{  elms,  the  "malls,"  v\hieli 
boidei  the  Common,  weie  jdanted  as 
early  as  i7-:8  oii  Tremont  .Street,  and 
from  time  to  lime  later  on  the:  ollui 
slreels;  the  Charles  strei  t  mall  ha\iii}.', 
been  planted  last,  in  182. |.  There  are 
live  of  these  malls,  known  lespectively 
as  llie  Treiiiont-stn  ti,  i'ai  k-sticet,  ilea- 
con-street,  Ch.irles-street,  and  lioyl 
slon-slreet  malls,  'i'houjd)  tlu'y  are 
all  atti.K  tiv(  and  inviting,  the-  lieaiuii 
street  )nall  i^  (.died  the  most  be.iuti- 
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fill.  The  Tremont-street  mall  is  the 
least  rural  and  retired  of  them  all,  and 
the  Boylbton-.strcet  mall  tlie  most  neg- 
lected, tlie  former  ui  these  two, 
during  the  warm  weatker,  children  find 
much  delight  in  the  venerable  Punch- 
and-Judy  sIkjw,  the  cainera-obscma, 
and  other  time-worn  "attractions;" 
and  country-folk  are  drawn  to  experi- 
ment with  the  weighing  and  lifting 
machines,  the  Imig-lestcrs,  and  the  big 
telescope  o'  nights,  which  the  curb- 
stone merchants  of  moilest  .slo(  k  antl 
slight  expectations  set  up  along  tlie 
broad  i)alh  to  attract  the  nimble  pen- 
ny into  their  slender  tills.  Here,  near 
the  W'est-slreet  gate,  u^ed  to  staiul  the 
whipping-post  and  pilloi\,  alter  their 
removal  from  the  head  of  State  Street. 
Near  the  l!oylston-strcet  nuill,  on  the 
site  of  an  ohl  gun-house,  was  the  tleer- 
park,  estaljlished  in  1^63,  where,  en- 
closed by  a  high  wire  grating,  a  con- 
tented fanuly  of  deer  used  to  gra/e, — 
until  the  autumn  of  1882,  when  the 
herd  was  scattered;  and  adjoining  this 
park  is  the  Central  (or  old  Connnon) 
llurying-ground,  desca  ibed  in  "  (>/</ 
Buryiiti^-Gyoniuis^''  elsewhere  in  this 
Dictionary.  Near  the  "long  path" 
which  extends  southward  from  Joy 
Street  to  IJoylston  Street,  tliere  is  .m 
ornamental  l)and-stand,  r;ither  and)i- 
tious  in  its  style  and  finish,  where  on 
summer  evenings,  and  on  summer  Sun- 
day afterncjons  as  well  (the  town  is 
steadily  slipping  farther  and  farther 
away  from  its  Puritan  straitness),  fiee 
open-air  ct)ncerts  are  given  at  the  cit)  's 
expense.  Near  this  w:Uk,  at  the  foot  oi 
Flagstaff  Hill,  the  "()ld  Kim,"  which 
in  its  day  was  considered  be  the 
very  "oldest  inhabitant  "  of  l>o:^ton,  for 
years  stood.  It  was  believed  to  h;i\e 
antedated  even  the  time  of  I51ack.-.l()n(.- ; 
and  wlien  it  w:.-  finally  destroyed  in  a 
brief  tli(nigh  •  a  up  storm  and  gale,  in 
the  winter  ot  I'JyT;,  its  l(;ss  was  ntost 
sincerely  tlep!  aed  by  tin;  |)eople,  who 
had  greatly  ciurished  it  as  .1  vi>ibli 
link  b(;t\veeii  liic  present  and  th(  |)a-^;. 
It  had  witne>  1  many  Stirling  scene--. 
(Quakers,  will         muiderers,  and  pi- 


rates had  been  hung  from  its  lindjs; 
the  "Sons  of  Lilierty "  had  adornecl 
it  with  lanterns  in  Revolutionary 
times;  duels  had  been  '  Icjug.lit  under 
its  branches;  and  generation  after 
generation  had  sought  shelter  within 
the  brcjad  circle  of  its  shadow  .  It  was 
decie[)it  as  lorig  ,ig(.)  as  175s;  luU  was 
jjrotected  with  great  care  during  all 
the  years  that  follcnved,  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  mighty  wind  that  it  could 
no  longer  resist  as  it  had  resisted 
|jrevious  storms  and  gales,  and  before 
which  it  fell.  Kwascn-er  72  feet  high, 
;'.nd  measured  feet  in  circmufer- 

eni  e  a  loot  above  the  ground.  It 
.^tood  for  year.-:>  within  a  ciiaular  en- 
clo-^m-e  ;  .ind  now  aslinot  is  lloui  ishing 
in  its  pi. ice,  and  bids  fair  to  pc  i  [)etuatc 
the  line  of  fau)ily  descent.  The  Frog 
Pond  near  by,  with  its  fuuni.iin  ;  the 
brewer  h\)untain  [see  Brc-iocr  fonii- 
liu)i\,  ne.ir  the  i'ark-strect  mall;  llie 
.Soldiers'  Monuniiiit  [see  .Irinv  ii)ia 
Navy  Momtiin'nl\  un  l'"lagst.ilf  Hill, 
nc  ar  the  "  hmg  jxith  "  ami  the  h'log 
Pond;  and  the  noble  trees  all  over 
the  eiu  losure, — are  the  other  features 
of  this  rare  ohl  down-town  ])aik,  the 
be.iuiies  and  blessings  of  which  are  so 
wanidv  and  pioudly  dwelt  upon  by 
tlu  bostonian  who  lutlds  his  town 
and  it.-)  many  ad\ant.ii;es  in  siu.h  high 
c>teein.  Th;il  poilion  ol  t  he  (junnon 
between  the  ( ' harles--)lreet  mall  and 
Fl.igsi.ilY  Hill  is  still  a  "  ti  ;i  vnin;;  " 
lield,  tlu)iii'Ji  in  a  mm  h  sligjiler  deg^ree 
than  in  the  olden  time.  I'oiiion-  of 
till  militia  oc(asii)hall\  <liil]  .mil  .ire 
received  here,  and  the  anisic  nt  ccie 
mony  ol  coinmis-ioning  the  ollu  er-^  (jI 
the  .Ancient  and  lloiunable  .Artillery 
(Company  (see  ^lihicni  it/ni  I limorahu' 
/Irtilli-ry  Com [■<aiiY\  b\'  the  governor 
in  p(  r-.(m  is  annu  ill\  followed.  This 
"tra\ning  held,"  with  the  .uljai>.iil 
teriitory,  has  been  the  scene  ol  ni.inv 
sliriinff  events.  It  has  been  the  mu--' 
terin;'-pla(  e  f(jr  great  (  (mllicts,  and  the 
bu'orile  phu.e  ot  meeting  in  piinnti\e 
da\  ■-,  holid.ivs,  in  [uping  tunes  of 
pea(  (  )ii  tlu'  01  (  a'-ion  of  the  ninn.il 
mu  ^li  i.da\  ,  all  the  li  .lin-l  -afiil--  ol  tin- 
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county  used  to  gather  there ;  and  the 
people  Hocked  to  enjoy  tlic  sight  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  niauoeuN  rings, 
as  the  children  ot  the  picseni  chiy 
flock  to  the  enticing  circus,.  (Jn  these 
and  other  holidays  the  lickl  vv.ls  lineil 
with  boulhs  and  tents  lor  the  sale  of 
bewildering  varieties  of-  eatables  and 
drinkables,  and  jollity  and  merriment 
reigned  from  earl\'  morning  to  candle- 
light. During  tlie  siege  of  IJoston 
the  Connuon  was  the  fortilied  camp. 
Earthworks  were  thrown  up  on  several 
of  its  eminences,  of  which  traces  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  Brilish 
artillery  was  stationed  upon  Flagstaff 
or  "  Powder-house  "  Hill,  where  thei  e 
were  intrcncluiienls  and  a  i)owder- 
house ;  a  battery  was  located  oi^  Fox 
Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres- 
ent Charles  Street;  there  was  a  strong 
fortification  on  the  IJoylston-street  side, 
about  opi)osite  the  present  Car\'er 
Street;  tlie  marines  were  stationed 
near  the  Trenn)nt-street  side;  ami  the 
infantry  were  scattered  in  various  jjarts 
of  the  enclosure.  All  along  what  was 
then  the  water-front,  where  on  surmy 
afternoons  the  j)ensive  tramp  now 
slumbers  on  the  hard  benches  of  the 
Charles-street  mall,  trenches  were  dug; 
and  behind  all  these  works,  during  tlie 
dreary  winter  of  1775-76,  over  1,700 
redrcoats  sullenly  waited  for  Washing- 
ton to  attack  the  town.  It  was  on  the 
Common  that  the  iSiitish  forces  en- 
gageil  at  Ihmker  Hill  weie  arrayed  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  liver;  and  it  was 
from  the  foot  of  the  C'ommon,  iieai 
where  the  I'rcn'ideuee  rail  1  ( kkI  Station 
now  btand.-.,  that  the  linop.-,  embai  Ked 
for  Lexington  on  the  night  of  the  i.Slh 
of  April,  before.  Here,  in  an  earlier 
time,  a  part  of  the  force  which  cap 
tured  Louisburg  assembletl  ;  and  heie 
the  trooj^^s  that  concjuered  <^)ii(  lH;e  weie 
recruited  by  Ainherst.  And  in  more 
modern  times,  duiing  the  war  of  the 
Rebelli.  a  many  regiments  assembled 
and  en  uuped  on  the  o\d  "tiayning 
field,"  wlieiice  Gov.  Andrew. sent  them 
to  the  .rant  with  ringing  word-s  of 
patriijti;  11,  and  good  cheer.  Several 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  gi\c  (he 
Commoii  a  more  citilied  name,  and  to 
re-chriblen  the  I'  rog  I'ond  ;  but  these 
have,  fortunately,  ignomini(ju.sly  failed, 
as  have  also  the  attempts  to  ulilii:e  it 
for  public  buildings,  or  to  push  drive- 
ways and  thoroughfares  through  it. 

Commonwealth     Avenue.  —  Sec 
Back-lkiy  District. 

Cong-regationalism  (Trinitai  iau) 
and  Congregational  Churches 
(Trinitarian). —  In  the  early  )ears  of 
the  preseiU  century,  all  the  Congrega- 
tional Trinilarian  churches  in  boston, 
with  the  exception  of  the  (Jld-Soudi 
and  I'ark-slreet  Churches,  became  Uni- 
tarian. In  the  Charlestown  district 
the  First  Church  also  remained  I'rini- 
tarian.  During  the  years  following, 
39  new  Trinitarian  churches  came  into 
e.vistence,  ^5  of  ihem  in  the  city  proper, 
and  14  in  the  new  districts  added  by 
anne.vation.  Several  of  these  have 
since  disaijpearcd,  some  merged  into 
other  churches  ;  and  at  the  i)resent  lime 
the  number  within  the  city  limits,  iiv 
eluding  chapels,  is  31.  Tlie  ohlest  of  . 
the   existing   churches    is    the  l-'irst 

Irish  Church  and  Society  of  the 
CIiarlest(jwn  district.  iSeside  these 
churches,  the  Congregational  Trinita- 
rians maintain  six  great  and  far-reach- 
ing societies,  with  liead(|uarters  in 
i5<j.>ton,  in  the  Congregational  Hoirse, 
—  the  American  Congregational  Un- 
ion, the  /Xiiierican  College  and  laluea- 
tion  SocielN,  till  Anuiican  Mi^-ion  nv 
Assoualion,  the  t .'oiiiMc  ,  1 1  inn;! I  PliIj- 
lishing  So(.ni\',  iIk:  ;M;.s:.ai  huselts 
Jiome  Missionaiy  .Sot  ii.  |\',  .md  the 
Anieriean  Uoartl.  The)-  alscj  have 
their  denominational  newspajjcr,  their 
ministers'  01  gani/ations,  and  their  ('ou- 
gregational  Club;  and  tin  ir  nninl)cr.s 
aie  huge,  and  of  e.\teiisi\'e  iiillu''ncc. 
Faidi  ot  the  alio\c-meiui.)iied  soeitlicc. 
and  orgaiii/atiiiiis  is  skelthcd  in  ilb 
proper  place  in  this  Dictionary,  and 
also  the  leading  churches  of  the  de- 
nomination at  ]ne.sent  in  existence. 
On  the  next  page  is  a  li.~>t  of  the 
diurches  of  tlie  denoininat ion  :  — 
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Name  of  Church. 


Berkeley-slreei  Chmcli  . 
Boylston  Coiil;.  Llmrcli 
Brightoii  Cohl;.  I'IuhlIi 
Ccniinl  Cliiirch  .... 
Central  Con.u'.  Church   .  . 
Church  of  tlv.;  Puritans  .  . 
CoitaLje-strcct  Clnirch    ,  . 
Dorchester  Sccoml  Church 

Eliot  Ciuirch  

E-strect  Church  .... 
First  Pari.-^li  Cii.  and  Society 
Highh^u, I  Church.  .  .  . 
Holl.uul  Chiuch  .... 
Iiiimaiuiel  Church  .  .  . 
Lenox-sireec  Cliapi'l  .  . 
Maverick  Churcii  .... 
Mount-Vernon  Church  .  . 
Old-Colony  Chapel  .  .  . 
Old-Souih  Churcl;  (New)  . 
Olivet  Church  .  .  .  .  . 
Park-stiect  Church  .  .  . 
Phillips  Church  .... 
Pilgrim  Church  .... 
Shawniut  Li  ranch  Chapel  . 
Shawmul  Churcli  .... 
South  Evangelical 
Trinity  Church  .... 
Union  Church  .  .  .  , 
Village  Church  .... 
Walnul-avenuG  Church  .  . 
Wuithrop  Church     .    .  . 


Location. 


Berkeley,  cor.  Warren  Avenue. 
Curiis,  near  Uoylstou  Stat'n,  J. P. 
Wash.,  c.  Wiur^hip  PI.,  llrii^hiun. 
Uerkeley,  cor.  N'ewbuiy. 
Ehn,  Cvjr.  Seaverns  Ave,,  J.  P. 
Xo.  176  Trcmont. 
Juncticai  CoitajcanJ  Pond,  Dor. 
W'.cslnn^gion,  cor.  CJcntre. 

Keuilworth. 

E  Street,  .S.  B. 

lLii  van.1  Scpiare,  Clurlestown. 
I'arker,  near  'Prcniout. 
P.uker,  .or.  Ru-:4le,-,. 
IMorel.ukl,  cur.  Copelaud. 
J,en(j.K  Sircet. 
Central  Stpiare,  E.  B. 
Asliburton  Place. 
Tyler,  uc.ir  ]  larvard. 
Dartmouth,  cor.  Boylston. 
Concord  Hall,  West  Springfield. 
Trcmont,  cor.  Park. 
Broadway,  ncar  lJorcliester,  S.B. 
Sioughlon,  Upham'.s  Coiner,  iJor. 
642  ]  larrison  Avenue. 
I'remont,  cor.  Brookline. 
Centre,  cor.  Ml.  Vernon,  W.  Ro.\. 
Walnut  Street,  Neponset. 
.(35  Columbus  Avenue. 
River  Street,  Powell  iSiills,  Dor. 
W'ahuit  Ave.,  coy.  D.ilc,  Rux'y. 
Creen  Street,  Cliarlcstown.. 


18.7. 
1827. 


1 808. 
1834. 
i860. 

I  Su^. 

1857 

1 8  U). 
.8.p.-. 

1069. 
1S70. 


1 0.2  J. 
1 867. 


1045. 
i3j5. 
1839. 
1822. 
1829. 
1870. 
1833. 


Na.me  ok  PASrOR, 


William  B.  Wright. 
S.  S.  Matthews. 

Josi;ph  T.  Ijuryea. 
Ceorge  M.  Boynton. 
Lucius  R.  Ea.stinan. 
Frank  D.  Sanlord. 
Edw.ird  N.  Packard 
(  A.  C.  Thompson. 
)  B.  P.  Hamilton. 
Simeon  S.  Hugh.~.on. 

W.  R.  Campbell. 

C.  Van  De  Rrceke. 
Lyman  H.  Blake. 
W.  L.  Lock  wood. 
John  11.  ILiriows. 
S.imuel  E.  Herriek. 

D.  \V.  Waldron. 

Daniel  ^L  Stearns. 
John  L.  Wnhrow. 
R.  R.  iMuied.th. 
]o]m  W.  ILillantine. 
U.  W.  Waldron. 
Edwin  B.  Webb. 
I'^dward  Strong. 
Robert  F.  Ijordon. 

S.  P.  Fay. 
Albert  li.  Plumb. 
Ale.x.  S.  Twombly. 


Congregational  Clvib  (Tire).  —  An 

association  of  ministers  ami  hiymeii,, 
"to  encourage  among  iIk:  nicinl^crs 
of  the  Congregational  chtnchcb  auti 
societies  a  more  friendly  and  intimate 
acqtiaintance,  to  secure  conceit  of 
action,  and  to  [jromote  llie  general  in- 
terests of  Congregationalism."  It  was 
orgaiiizcd  in  18G9,  and  grew  out  ol  a 
movement  begun  at  *'  the  i)a^toi.-,' 
meeting"  held  in  March  of  that  )ear. 
It  has  monthly  meetings  with  refre.-^lv 
merits,  and  an  aiintial  fe.^li\■al  during 
Anniversary  Week,  which  is  a  markctl 
feature  of  eaJi  year.  It  also  cele- 
brates I'Vnef;  ilicrs'  Day  ami  (jiher 
occasions.  It-  meetings  were  at  lir.-.t 
held  in  the  )inmitlcc-ro()in  of  the 
Oid-South  Ck  t  icl,  Freeman  Place  ; 
then  for  a  wl-i  e  at  No.  13  Ihillinch 
Street,  at  the  ,( oms  of  the  late  J.  H. 


Smith,  a  popular  colored  caterer  in  liis 
day;  then,  fKnn  June,  1871,  to  T'ebru- 
ary,  1073,  in  Wesle)an  Ifall,  No.  36 
Jh-omlidd  Street.  Since  I'Vbrtiary, 
1873,  it  has  been  located  in  Pilgrim 
Hail,  C'ongrt;;!,avional  House,  its  ])rcs- 
ent  lieaJquarters.  The  anuuil  festi- 
vals have  been  heUl  in  ibu  li.  nluii  al 
Hall,  in  the  then  iiiilini-died  libiai)'  in 
the  (,'oiigregatii^n.;!  Hoti-.e,ciiul  loi  the 
last  lew  years  in  Laiicinl  JLdl.  iV  r.-uiis 
are  adiiiitletl  U.)  meiiihei  ■ship  in  the 
cliil)  by  hallol,  lia\ ing  been  proposeil 
b)-  a  nomin.iliii;;  (Miiimittee  (Jiic  month 
|jre\-iotis.  _  TweiiiN  x'otes  are  neecr^.^ary 
to  coii:.l itiile  a  ballot  on  each  uwinina- 
lion,  and  hve  \'uU^  in  the  llel.^tlive 
inew  111  an  election.  An  admission- 
fee  of  ^'lo  i.->  reipiiied,  and  ;j^8  annual 
ta.\,  or  ,S5  for  tlie  )ear  when  admitted 
altei'  the   regular    nu  c  liiif,    in  June. 
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The  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer,  and  three  oilier* 
persons,  control  the  fuiuls,  r^tibjcci  to 
the  approval  of  the  associaiitHi  ,  and 
all  matters  of  conference  and  business 
are  introduced  through  it.  'The  club 
has  been  pt)pular  from  the  start.  It 
has  been  said  of  it,  that  •■  it  has  brcjught 
out  the  strength  (<f  the  churches  in 
this  region,  and  given  tu  llu.  denomi- 
nation an  erdarged  energy."  Jts  meet- 
ing are  frequently  of  a  fraternal  nature  ; 
representative  clergymen  of  other  de- 
nominations are  often  its  guests  ;  and 
ine.-^sages  of  cordial  good-will  have 
l»een  exchanged  with  similar  organi- 
zations of  other  denomination^.  The 
l^resent  membership  is  about  350. 
The  club  is  free  from  debt,  and  it  lias 
invested  funds  with  a  markei-\  alue  of 
$2,650.    The  president  is  J.  l'\  Hyde. 

Conservatory  of  Music  (The  Bos- 
ton).—See  Jjoston  C."(jnservalor)  ol 
.\[usic. 

Conservatory  of  Music  (Tfie 
New-England).  —  See  New  -  hjiglaiul 
C(;nservatory  of  Musit:. 

Consuls. —  The  foreign  consuls 
have  their  olhees  near  together  in  the 
commercial  sections  of  the  cii}',  none 
of  them  far  from  the  wharves.  Quite 
a  nund)er  are  l(;cated  on  Milk  Street, 
several  on  Kilby,  and  a  few  on  State 
Street.  The  Ihitish  C(ni-.ui  is  to  be 
found  at  No.  13  ICxciiange  ['hiee;  the 
l-'rench,  at  No.  17  Uatlerymarch  Street ; 
the  (Jerman,  at  No.6(Jliver;  the  Rus- 
sian, at  Nos.  50  and  Go  India  S(|uare  ; 
the  Italian,  at  j\2  fi;ngress;  ami 
the  rortuguese.  No.  Lewis  Wharf. 
On  Milk  Street,  at  No.  115,  are  the 
•olfices  of  the  I>elgian,  lha/ilian,  I  )an- 
isli,  Netherlands,  and  Sucdi^h  and 
Norwegian  consuls;  and  at  Xm.  77  is 
that  of  he  Spanish  i  oikmiI.  (  )\\  Stale 
Street,  ;  t  .\o.  75,  i.-,  the  olliee  i,i  the 
Auslri.  i  1  ungarian  consul  ;  al  No.  lis, 
the  .\le>;tan;  and  at  No.  92,  the  I'eiu 
vian.  (  h  Kilby  Street,  at  No.  1  ],  the 
Oreek;  No.  27,  liie  1  law aiiaii  ;  No.  30, 


the  I'mkitih  ;  No.  45,  the  Costa  Ricaii;  ': 
No.  55,  the  llavtien.  The  consul  for', 
Uruguay  is  at  No.  34  Intlia  Wharf. 

Cooking-School  (The  Boston), 
No.  I  59  'I'reinont  Street,  was  organized 
in  the  summer  of  187S,  and  was  opened  ' 
in  October  of  that  \eai  at  158)^  Tre- 
mont  Street,  oec  iip\ iiig  ihe  to])-fioor 
of  the  building.  Tiie  lust  year  waN 
merely  an  e.xpei  inieiit  ;  and  il  was 
so  successful  that  il  entered  upon  its 
second  year  with  a  I'Aiyy  number  of- 
classes,  and  with  e\ery  prosjiect  ot 
a  pecuniary  as  we  ll  as  an  eiliuational 
success.  ln()etoberof  iSSi  ilu  sehoul 
was  removed  .to  No.  159  Tiemniil 
Street,  where  a  larj.;ei  luiinber  of  pu- 
l^ils  coukl  be  accommodated.  As  the 
rocjins  were  on  ihe  se-coml  tloor,  in- 
stead of  tlie  fourth,  they  were  nuu  h 
more  accessible  ;  and  llial  also  has  had 
the  etfert  iiu  reasiiig  the  altend.mcc, 
In  I  oniieelioii  with  the  .school  is  a 
1  raining-scluMd  for  teacheis;  and  this 
is  undei'  liie  care  of  Mrs.  M.  |.  I.iii- 
coln,  who  has  liad  assoi  iated  wilh  hei 
an  .issislant-te. idler  for  some  of  the  ear- 
lier classes.  In  addition  to  the  work 
at  the  seho(.|,  Mis.  I.iiieoln  lectures 
in  (jull)ing  towns,  and  founds  other 
schools,  w  hieh  are  put  under  the  charge 
of  some  ()t  the  pn])ils  who  go  ilirougli 
the  training-class.  Tline  an:  branch 
schocds  at  the  N(;rth-1  k-niiet  sti  ec  t  In- 
dustri.d  1  bjine,  and  at  the  South  ImuI. 
These  are  sup|)(;rte(l  by  \()lunt,U)  con- 
tribiilions  from  (outsiders,  but  the  w.^ik 
of  illstl  Uelioi)  is  done  \))  i\\v  Ir,;,  liel;. 
of  the  prim  ipal  school.  The  Iliiiis 
lor  instruction,  which  are  \ei\  uason- 
able,  are-  as  iolNju.s:  [-iisl  t*iuise  nl 
12  lessons,  in  llie  least  e.\peiisi\e  .nul 
simplest  kind  of  cooking,  .s^.  .Seioiid 
course  (A  12  lessons,  in  locking  ol  a 
higher  gi.ide,  ,^9 ;  (liii  tl  course  oi  12 
lessons,  in  more  elaborate  and  laiuv 
dishes,  ,>I3  ;  single  lessons,  ;S  1  ;  special 
lessons  for  cooks,  ;  dc  iiioiistialioii 
lessons,  50  cts  In  I  December,  iSSj, 
the  institution  \s  as  inccn  poratcd ;  its 
object  beini',  ioi  mally  expressed  tube 
to  "give  insliuclion  in  scientiiic  cook- 
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ery,  and  to  disseminate  information  of 
hygienic  methods  in  the  culinary  art, 
to  all  classes  of  society."  It  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  managers,  mostly 
ladies,  who  have  the  power  of  directors. 
Miss  Lucy  F.  lirigham,  72  Mount d'leas- 
ant  Avenue,  l\o.\l)ury  district,  i.-,  eierk 
of  the  corporation.  [.See  I'l  tc  Cookiia^-- 
Schooi:\ 

Co-operative  Saving-Fund  and 
Loan  A.sHociations.  —  <  )rgaui/jti(jns 
-nHnlelled  largely  alter  the  celebrated 
building  associations  of  I'liiladelphia, 
the  object  of  which  ih  |)rimaril\-  to  save 
money,  and  secomlh  to  enable  mem- 
bers to  bccon)e  owners  of  honiesleatls. 
The  movement  to  establish  such  asso- 
ciations was  beg,un  in  this  cilv  in  i^"??, 
a  mmiber  (jf  leading  cni/.i.  11s,  (  (jns])icu- 
ous  among  them  the  hue  Josiah  (^)uincy, 
taking  a  prominent  hand  in  il  ;  and  that 
year  several  were  incorporalnl  under  a 
general  law  pas.-,ed  by  the  Legislature. 
Like  savings-banks,  lliey  come  under 
the  <lirection  of  the  sa  ving.-^-banks 
connnissioners.  'bhe  person  desiiing 
to  deposit  and  secme  the  benefits  of 
a  saving-fund  and  li»an  association 
purchases  of  one  of  them  as  many 
sliares  as  he  desires  to  save  dollars 
per  month:  and,  \\h.ile\cr  sinn  he 
st.irls  witli,  that  r-nm  must  be  paitl 
each  month  ;  il  goes  upon  inli.resl  as 
soon  as  depcjsiled,  and  cau  be  willi- 
drawii  at  any  time  by  giving  50  (la\.s 
notice.  The  shares  are  j^2oo  each,  and 
eacli  sii.ue  entitles  a  ujemher  to  a 
loan  of  5200.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
lorm,  a  mL-nd)er  nuist  have  sub.si  ribed 
to  as  many  shares  as  will  repjcsent 
the  amount  he  desires  to  borrow. 
For  instance,  if  he  (ksiri's  to  borrow 
$1,400,  he  must  ha\e  sub>i  1  ilx.'d  to 
seven  sliares.  TIk-  monlhh  pa\nicnls 
on  this  WDiild  be:  (bus  on  se\en 
shares,  ,^7  ;  nterest  .it  6  per  cent 
on  $1,400,  ;  7  ;  and  if  .1  premium  of 
25  cts.  per  'li;uc  i  )  hid  lor  the  nu^ney, 
that  woidd  1  e,  on  Ne\  en  sh.ircs,  .'^1.7  ^; 
a  total  of '  ,7>i  5.75.  'J  his  amount  he 
mu>>t  pay  1 .  (  h  nH)nlh  until  his  seven 
share-)  ate  >  orlh  1^200  e.ich,  when  hi-. 
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loan  and  shares  will  balance  each 
other.  The  ijremiuni  referred  to 
above  is  the  amount  bid  for  llie  use 
of  the  moiiC)  ;  the  s)-.steiu  being  to 
oiler,  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings 
of  tliese  associaiions,  loans  from  the 
money  paid  in  by  shareholders,  to 
thijse  members  bidding  at  jAiljlic  auc- 
tion the  most  per  share.  E.\[)erience 
has  shown,  that  the  .shares  in  a  co- 
operative association  will  matme  in 
Ircun  nine  to  ten  years.  The  b(»i  ro\\er 
of  ,'si,400,  s.iy,  pays  lujminally,  accorcb 
ing  to  cIk  ab(Ae  st:ilement,  at  the 
r.ite  uf  ■]  )'i  j)cr  cent  for  hts  money, 
but  in  ten  ye. Us,  at  the  r;ile  of  ^^15.75 
l^er  month,  he  will  liave  jjaid  ^^1,890 
to  the  asso(  i.ition,  niahing  the  .nnount 
actually  paid  for  the  use  (jf  ,'^1,400, 
^^490,  or  not  quite  4  i)er  eent  per  year. 
Every  borr(jwer  is  re(piired  t(j  furnish 
securil)  in  the  form  of  a  fust  niortgage- 
of  real  cst.ite,  ill  addition  to  pledging 
one  share  of  the  .sl(jek-  for  every 
,^2Q0  loaned.  There  were  rei^orted  by 
the  savings  -  b.ud<  commis^icHiers  in 
Februar)-,  fHS;,,  nineteen  of  these  co- 
operative banks  in  operation  in  the 
Slate.  The  "  Pioneei"  "  of  this  city 
was  the  first  chartered  under  the  law 
of  1877,  and  it  is  at  the  jMCsent  time 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
There  are  thri-e  others  in  thecit)-  pr(;p- 
er,  —  the  "Homestead,"  the  "  Work- 
ini^nien's,  "  and  the  "  Aleichants'." 
Tliere  is  one  .dso  in  West  l\o.\l)ury. 
The  he.ul(pi;ii  ti.  1  s  of  the  I'ioneer, 
lloniesl'.ad,  and  W'oi  k  ini;n)en's  .asso- 
liations,  wheie  appliialion  for  infru'- 
malion  .nul  shares  is  to  be  made,  is  in 
the  Wells  .Memorial  .building;  D.  Id- 
(h edge,  secretary. 

Copley  S(]  uai'c.  —  The  open  space 
in  front  ol  1  111  ,M  iisL  uni  ol  V  'ww  .\ rls 
;nid  Ti  iiiil  y  ( 'huu  h,  l)omid>  d  b\-  S;.- 
jaiiies  and  1  i  luitiuuloii  ,\\eiiiu--,  .ind 
"I  ),irtmouth  and  I)o\  Islon  .Stri  c  ts.  A 
poitioi/ot  the  teiiitoiy  was  (niginally 
p. lit  of  the  i;i.uU  ol  I  onnnoiiw  e.d  th 
l.md  ,  to  the  Instiime  ot  '  l\  .  1 , 1  ,olo;.  v  ; 
but  in  iS;i_'  a  fiuid  w.is  lai-ed  by 
p)  iv. lie  subset  iolious  for  its  inn  elnHe, 
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and  the  entire  space  reserved  by  the 
city  for  public-park  purposes.  It  is 
to  be  improved  and  cnibellislicd ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  statue  in 
the  centre  of  it,  —  possibly  tlie  j^ro- 
posed  Paul  Revere  statue  [see  S/,t/iu's 
and  Monuinents].  Kxen  in  its  nnlin- 
ished  state,  the  square  is  striking  from 
the  character  of  tlie  buildinu,s  sur- 
rounding it  in  its  ncijj,hl lorlioocl.  I'lic 
grand  solid  tower  of  Trinit),  and  the 
lofty  camixanile  of  the  "Now  C>ld 
South,"  and  the  highly  ornate  tower 
of  the  Brattle-square  Church,  give  a 
sort  of  Florentine  air  to  this  section, 
as  picturcs(|ue  as  can  be  found  in  any 
city  of  the  country  ;  while  the  blocks  of 
elegant  private  houses  add  nuich  to  its 
attractions.    [Sec  Back-bay  District.'] 

Copp'3  Hill.  —  The  most  northerly 
of  the  thiee  hills  which  formed  the 
distinguishing  featiu'c  of  the  town 
of  }]o^)ton  at  the  time  of  its  iirst  set- 
tlement. It  was  at  one  time  called 
"  Windmill  Hill,"  its  sunrmit  being  the 
site  of  a  noted  windmill  in  erirly  days; 
and  again  "Snow  Ilill."  Its  cogno- 
men of  "Copp's  Hill,"  it  is  supposed, 
was  after  one  William  CoiJj),  an  in- 
dustrious cobbler  who  dwelt  near  by  on 
his  own  homestead.  It  was  originally 
but  about  50  feet  high,  a  level  plain  on 
its  summit.  At  its  foot  was  Hudson's 
Point,  from  which  the  ferry-boat  of 
Francis  Hudson  used  to  start  on  its 
trips  for  Charlestown  acieiss  the  river. 
During  tlie  siege  of  Pension,  the  Prirish 
threw  up  a  rcdoulil  011  the  hill.  ( >n 
the  niorning  of  the  battle  (jf  Pimker 
Hill  [^.ee  Biiiikcr-liill  Monunioit,  e  tc.], 
fire  was  o|>eneil  by  the  Pritish 
the  battery  here,  upon  the  American 
earthworks  on  Preed's  Hill;  and  dur- 
ing the  iKitlle  a  "carcass"  (a  kind  of 
bombshell)  and  h(jt  shot  thrown  froni 
("op])'s  Hill  set  the  fire  tliat  burned  the 
village  ot  (Jharlestown  [see  CliarLs- 
fmun  Dis'  i  t\  On  the  re-occupation 
(jf  Poston  iifler  its  evacuation  by  the 
Prilish,"  M  n'ch  17,  1776,  tliree  of  the 
iieavy  gurs  of  the  battery  here  were 
fonnd  lo  :  •  spiked  and  clogged  so  as 


to  jDrevent  their  immedi.ite  use.  The 
second  of  the  burying-grouiids  in  the 
town  was  established  here,  du  the  sunv 
nnt  of  the  hill,  where  the  old  mill  had 
stood.  It  was  lirst  used  for  interments 
in  1660,  and  was  for  a  long  t-ime 
known  as  the  "Old  North  Puiying- 
Or(jund."  It  is  related,  that  the  Prit- 
ish .-.oidiers,  when  occui)ying  the  hill 
as  a  military  suition,  used  to  make 
targets  ol  the  gravc.-^tones  of  ihe  bury- 
ing-gniund;  and  Ihe  mail;s  of  their 
bullets  were  visible  (or  years  after. 
Changes  in  the  streets  of  the  neigh- 
borhood mrlde  it  necessary,  in  time,  lo 
(  ut  down  a  large  portion  of  the  hill; 
but  tlie  bur\  iiig-gr()und  w  as  untouched, 
while  its  end)aidvment  w  as  fm  tlier  pro- 
tected h\'  the  building  of  a  hi.i^h  stone 
wall.  The  burying-ground  is  a  re- 
nraikably  attractive  spot,  in  the  midst 
of  a  sccti(jn  of  the  city  long  since 
abandcjuecL  to  the  humblest  and  least- 
favored  population,  l.)uL  yet  rich  in 
historic  malei  ial.  In  summer-time  the 
ground  is  a  cool  and  inviting  spot  for 
the  i)eoplc  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  it 
always  has  attractions  to  the  visitor  in 
search  of  records  and  suggestions  of 
the  jjast.    [See  Old  Bmyi/ii^-G rounds.] 

Country  Club  (The).  —  A  Boston 
"jockey-club"  organized  on  a  liberal 
jjasis,  and  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
social  position,  residing  in  Pjoston  and 
vicinity,  many  of  thehi  jTroniinent  in 
the  leading  social  clubs  like  tlie  Som- 
erset and  Ciiion,  who  ha\-e  :\  warm 
inten  .4  in  mailers  ii  latini'  i<i  ll:. 
running  turf  in  New  I'-injand.  ll  is 
an  o(ng,r(.)wth  of  the  ".M\opia  jlunt 
Club,"  an  01  j':ani/atiou  also  larj'.ely 
composed  of  Poston  men,  who-e  club- 
house is  at  Winchester,  on  the  shore 
of  M^'stic  Lake,  and  who  now  (hietly 
confme  their  s])urt  to  liunling  with 
hounds,  aft(  r  the  Faiglish  j^lan,  cours- 
ing alou).',  tlie  helds  of  the  i)Uasant 
coinUiy  in  the  ni  i'jhborhood  of  their 
club  house,  sonuiimes  lo  the  conslei 
nation  of  the  farmers  and  g;ood  |)eople 
(»f  the  regif))!,  whf)  aic  nnu-^c•d  lo  ihe 
old.  Fngli-h  '^port,  and  do  not  .ihn 
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gether  relish  its  introduction  into  con- 
servative New  England.  Tlic  club- 
house and  grounds  of  the  Country 
Club  are  at  Clyde  Park,  in  the  neigh- 
boring beautiful  town  of  Brookiiiu'. 
The  Clyde-paric  properly  was  leased 
by  the  club,  upon  its  organizatuju  in 
the  early  aulunur  of  18S2,  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  Here  are  a  comfortable 
and  attractive  club-house,  a  steeple- 
chase course,  lawn-lennis  grounds,  and 
other  features  of  a  modern  American 
jockey-club  establishment  of  the  lirst 
class,  with  Mngli.-^h  additions.  The 
first  or  "inaugural"  meeting  of  the 
chib  was  at  .M\stic  I'ark,  in  Medford, 
on  Oct.  24  an:i  j6,  18S2;  the  new  club- 
grounds  uul  being  ready  for  use  at 
that  time.  There  were  live  races  on 
each  of  these  tla)s,  —  three  on  the  Hat, 
and  two  steeple-chases;  and  all  the 
races  were  run  by  horses  ridden  l)y 
gentlemen-riders.  The  club  numbers 
about  400  mendjcrs.  Robert  C  1  fooj^)- 
er  is  the  secretary. 

Courier  (The  Boston),  now  pub- 
lisheil  Sundays  only,  has  had,  as  a 
leading  daily  newsi)ai)er,  a  most  inter- 
esting histcny.  Its  publication  was 
commenced  on  March  i,  1824.  It  was 
distinctively  the  product  of  J(jscph 
Tinker  Jhickingham,  as  muc-h  so  as,  in 
Jater  days,  the  New-York  "Tribune" 
owed  its  origin  and  eli.u  a(  ter  to  1  loracc 
Greeley.  In  each  case  tlie  individual 
had  little  advantage  in  comnu^n-school 
education,  but  used  the  i)rinting-f)llice 
for  a  training  which  placed  him  on  a 
plane  rarely  sur]jassed  by  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  i^rcss,  jjarticularly  in  the 
clear  and  vigorous  expression  of  the 
English  language.  The  "  Couriei'  "  was 
designed  as  ;v  Inrsincss  i>aper,  and  es- 
pecially t(>  sustain  the  American  svs- 
tein  of  building  up  American  manu- 
factures. Its  '  prlier  nunibers,  however, 
opposed  tlie  variff  of  1824,  and  dissent- 
ed from  the  iguinents  of  Mr.  Clay  on 
tlKit  subject  it  (lid,  however,  subse- 
quently esi)oii- c  that  ))olicy  warmly, 
and  the  elecion  of  Mr.  Clav.is  again-t 
John  ()uin«  j  Ailanis,    Educated  in  the 


Federal  school  of  j^olitics,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, with  others,  could  not  forgive 
the  defection  of  Mr.  Adams  from  its 
ranks.  Idie  \vinler  of  1827  he  spient 
in  Washington,  laboring  fur  the  new 
tlcjuieslic  ijolic}',  and  in  writing  letters 
for  his  jxqjer,  then  mider  the  charge 
of  his  son  Joseph  11.  IJuckiugham, 
who  was  afterwards  also  a  European 
corresj^ondent  on  two  visits  to  Europe, 
and  was  connected  with  the  paper 
some  20  )'ear.-i,  sometimes  as  sole  ed- 
itor. Julwin,  a  younger  son  of  Jo.-  ei)h 
'1'.  liuckingliam^  sjient  two  )ears  in 
Washington,  wr-iiing  for  the  Cou- 
l  ier  "  .iiid  other  papers ;  and  died,  full 
1)1  piouiise  and  nuich  lamented,  at  the 
age  of  23.  fn  p(Witics  llie  i^aper  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  most  l'"ederali^ls, 
wiio  became  National  Republieau^  and 
then  Whigs;  but  a.-^  a  part)'-mau  Mr. 
Ikickinghain  never  was  tractable,  ancl 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  serve 
the  party  against  his  own  judgment, 
in  its  independence  the  "Courier" 
wa.-,  the  occasion  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Edward  I'Aerelt  to 
Congress.  It  was  the  advocate  and 
su])porter  of  Mr.  Webster  iuv  the 
j)residency,  after  its  first  choice  of  Mr. 
Clay  over  Mr.  Adams.  It  opposed 
the  Me.xican  war,  the  extension  of 
sl.iwT)-,  and  the  fugitive-slave  law,  un- 
til Air.  Webster's  famous  yih-ol-March 
speech.  Tut  j)rc;vioiis  to  tliis  last 
event  Mr.  Ihickinghani,  oi^  the  nomi- 
nation of  (Jen.  Tavlor  for  the  i^re.si- 
denc}-,  had  closed  his  connection  with 
tlie  paper;  his  valedicli >i\  appealing 
June  21,  18  |8.  Although  in  the  main 
piosperous,  alter  a  few  years  of  its 
publitation  Mr.  liuckingliam  sold  one- 
third  interest  in  the  paper  to  l-lben  B. 
l'"oster,  who  successfully  managed  the 
business  for  many  years.  After  his  re- 
tnenienl  the  jiaper  was  i)ubli>.hed  b",  E.- 
I).  I'^osteriS:  Co.  until  1S51),  with  Sanuiel 
K(  ttcll  for  a  while  as  ccUtor.  JMi'.  Ivet- 
tell  was  a  humorous,  versatile  writer, 
a  great  linguist,  and  had  been  associat- 
C(l  with  S.  (T  (h)odiich  in  the  jircpa- 
ralion  of  the  1\  tia  T.uiey  tales.  Isaac 
W.  l'')  )e,  who  had  been  connected  with 
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the  news-department  of  the  paper  for 
several  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Keitell  as 
editor  on  the  latter's  deatli,  in  I  )eecm- 
ber,  1855.  In  iScbthe  "  Clourier  "  wa.-, 
the  organ  of  the  Bell  and  Lverett  Con- 
servative party,  aiid  through  that  policy 
extended  its  circulation  hugely  in  the 
South.  When  the  concern  was  sold 
by  Foster  &  Co.,  it  was  published  suc- 
cessively by  John  Clark  &  Co.,  Clark, 
P'cllows,  &  Co.,  and  George  Lunt  \: 
Co.  (leorge  S.  Millard  and  others 
were  partners  in  iiitcre^,t,  ak,o  K.  W. 
Foster  (a  son  ot  the  former  jjublisher), 
Edward  II.  House,  and  'ilumias  (lill. 
Mr.  lauit  was  the  editor  when  the  w.ir 
began  in  1S61  ;  and  the  oj>position  of 
the  i^apcr  to  the  governinenl  and  ils 
tne.i.sures  made  it  jjarticularly  obnox- 
ious to  thobC  wIkj  Wire  in  invor  of  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  tlie  war,  and 
hastened  its  downf.iU.  Sev  eral  of  the 
projjrietors  left  tlu;  comern  at  this 
time,  Clark  and  Fellow^  botli  taking 
part  in  the  war.  The  paper  was  re- 
duced in  size  twice,  and  in  Jaiiuaiy, 
1865,  was  iHiblishetl  as  the  "  I'A  tiiing 
Courier,"  by  the  F,\ ming  C'oui  ier  As- 
sociati(jn  ;  Joseph  11.  Morse  of  New- 
buryi^ort  (and  pre\i(ni--ly  connected 
with  the  "Traveller")  being  the  i)rin- 
cipal  owner.  In  January,  iSOO,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  "  livening 
Commercial;"  Mr.  Morse  as  editor, 
and  Libby  &  Deimistjn  as  publisheis. 
'I'he  daily  was  discontinued  on  the  l.ist 
day  of  December,  iSim.  Then  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  prese  nt  .Smiday  tdi 
lion,  a  stock-company  being  fornu d  for 
it.-,  publication.  Under  il^  pre-ent 
^I\le  it  li.i.-.  been  successi\ely  edited 
by  Warren  I.,  llrigham,  ( leorge  ['ar- 
sons r,athrop,  aiul  ,\rlo  bates,  tlie 
present  editor.  It  ha.--  maintained  a 
liigh  literary  pt^.'^ilion,  and  been  .u  ei  pt- 
able  to  cultivated  reader^.  I 'urinv, 
ils  career  :.s  a  Sunday  l>aper,  it  lias 
been  indc|'j  ident  in  poliiit  -,.  josepli 
r>.  'I'ra\c  ,  wlu;  wa.-)  conueited  with 
tlie  pap.er  during  its  eaii  er  as  a  (lail\, 
is  the  present  publisher  and  c  hi(  1  pro 
piietor.  I  -  li^t  of  (listiniMii.-,hed  (  on 
iributois  I  a  -  been  veiy  laigi,:.  Before 


the  war  it  included  such  names  as 
Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Robert  C.  Wnuhrop, 
Otis  r.  Lord,  Caleb  Curbing,  (ieorgc 
I'icknor  Curtis,  C.  C.  Fekon,  Sidney 
Webr^ter,  Rev.  Kuius  E-llis,  Clunics 
Eannian,  William  II.  I're^eolt,  lieiija- 
nnn  R.  Curtis,  (  ieorge  'bicknor,  and  T. 
W.  Earsons.  'I'he  "Cornier"  is  also 
tlistinguished  as  the  paper  for  winch 
J, nnes  Russell  JajwcH's  famous  "  liig- 
low  Papers"  were  uaitlen,  and  in 
which  they  weie  lirst  publishetl. 

Courts,  — The  United-Slates  courts 
are  held  in  the  United-States  Court 
House  on  Tremont  Street,  corner  of 
'I'emple  Place.  'I'his  was  formerly  the 
Ma.sonic  Temple,  ]ni\\t  in  1S32.  It 
is  of  rough  (^uincy  granite,  w  itli  two 
towers,  16  feets(|uare  and  95  fiet  high, 
surmounted  by  battlements  and  ])inna- 
cle.s.  There  are  five  stories,  and  the 
rooms  are  lighted  by  long  arched  win- 
dows. The  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  sitting  hei-e  begin 
May  15  ami  Oct.  15.  Tlie  ridc-day  is 
the  hrst  Monday  of  every  nnnUh. 
The  terms  of  the  United-Slates  iJis- 
tricl  Court  begin  the  third  Tuesday  in 
March,  fourth  Tuesday  in  June,  second 
Tuesday  in  S('i)tember,  and  lirst  Tues- 
day in  Decend)er.  The  oltiee  of  the 
United-Stales  marshal  of  the  tlisiiict 
of  Massar  lms<  tls,  Ceii.  N.  1'.  lianks,  i.-, 
also  in  this  building.  The  Supienie 
ludicial  t'onit-  the  Superior  ('oml, 
and  the  .Mnni.  ipal  ( 'oiii  t  have  tlu  ir 
se-^.-^ions  in  the  (  'oiii  I  I  I  on-e  cm  (  'oin  t 
S(pi.ue  jsee  Coid!  IIou<.'\.  Tin.  luiiis 
of  the'  Su|)renu:  Com  I  bejou  on  the 
lirst  Tuestlay  of  .Ajtril  .ind  the  seioiid 
Tuesd.iy  of  Seliteinbei.  The  .Superior 
Court,  civil  session,  hol(|s  ils  terms  in 
boston  on  the  lii.>t  Tiiesda\'  ol  |,iiMi.il\-, 
April,  1  111 V,  and  (  )(-l()ber.  Tin  ei  imi- 
nal  ses->ion  hold^  ils  terms  the  hist 
.Mondav  in  eaeh  month,  'i'he  terms  ol 
the  .Munieipal  ( 'oial  foii.uil  business 
aie  e\t  r\  -Saturday  at  9  A.M.,  loi  tha-  ii- 
till  n  and  eiiti  \  ol  t  i\  il  at  lions  not  e.\- 
cicaling  ^i,(.KJ();  loi  eriminal  bii  .iiu  ss, 
eveiy  da)'  in  the  week  e.vci  pl  .Sniid.iys 
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and  legal  holidays,  beginning  al  9  a.m. 
This  is  [)oi)ularly  known  as  the  l''o- 
lice  Court.  There  are  also  nuuiicipal 
courts  in  the  South-Boston,  Dorches- 
ter, Roxbury,  West-Roxhiny,  J^righton, 
Charlestown,  and  I'last-Doslon  districts, 
each  of  which  .sits  for  the  transaction 
of  criniinal  business  daily,  Sundays  and 
legal  holiday^5  e.vceptetl,  as  in  the  ca.-^e 
of  the  court  in  the  city  jiroper.  The 
Court  of  Probate  and  InsoKcncy  i.s  in 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Mas>a- 
chusetts  Historical  S(jciety  [see  J/zs- 
tor-ical  Society.,  The  Afiissdt/tust'tts]^  No. 
32  Treniont  Street,  running  through  to 
No.  28  Court  Square.  TIk-  Registry 
of  Deeds  is  in  the  same  building,  'i'lie 
Probate  Coinl  sits  every  Monday  in 
the  year,  e.\cei)t  tlie  hrst,  second,  and 
fourth  ]\I(Mulays  in  August;  and  the 
C\nut  of  Insolvency,  on  I'riday  of 
each  week,  except  during  August. 

The  clrief-justice  of  the  Su|>reine 
Court  is  Marcus  Morton;  and  the 
associate-justices  arc  William  C.  I'.n- 
dicott,  Cliarles  I)even^>,  Walbridge  .A. 
Field,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen, 
an.d  Olive!  Wendell  Holmes,  jun.  The 
chief-justice  receives  a  salary  ol'  $0,500 
per  annum,  and  the  associaie-jusiices 
$6,000  each. 

The  chief-justice  of  the  Supericjr 
Court  is  Lincoln  V.  Hrigham;  and  the 
associate-justices  are  Julius  J\.oc:k\vell, 
Robert  C.  Pitman,  John  W.  Paeon,  W 
Emory  Aldrich,  Wakh;  Colburn,  Wil- 
liam S.  (iaiclner,  Hamilton  1'.  .Staples, 
Marcus  1'.  Knowllon,  Caleb  Plotlgett, 
and  Albert  Mason.  The  chief-justice 
of  this  court  receives  .^.4,800  [jer  an- 
num, and  the  associate-justices  j^, 1,500. 

'i"he  chief-justice  of  the  .Municijjal 
('ourt  i.-5  Willi.un  l^.  I'armenler  ;  and  the 
associate-ju-^tices,  Josepii  M.  ("Imri  h- 
ill  and  M.J.  .McCaffevty.  Ihe  salary 
is  ;f.3,QOO  each.  The  justices  of  the 
.South-l!ost(  mil  (Jliarlestown-di.itrict 
.Mimici|)al  <  (Muls  rceei\e  .Si,Soc;  a 
V  ar;  the  j  1  lice  oi  llii;  Koxbin  )  -cliM- 
irict  Court,  2,000;  and  e.ieh  of  the 
justices  o{  .he  other  <li  -liiil  (cmuIs, 
Si, 200  eacli  Tlie  judge  u\  piobate 
anil   in.^olvi.  1  y  leceivcs   ^^4,000  [)ei 


year;  and  the  register  of  probate  and 
insolvency,  ^3,000. 

Court  House  (The  County). — 
'Phe  County  Court  House  on  Court 
Street,  with  avenues  along  either  side 
and  in  the  rear  known  as  Court  Scjuare, 
was  erected  in  1836.  It  is  a  gloomy 
gianite  structure,  presenting  a  P)(n'ic 
fujnl,  with  jionderous  columns  of 
Ihited  grar.ite  weigliing  25  tons  each. 
A  similar  jxjrtieo  on  the  real',  towartls 
the  City  Hall,  was  removed  about  20 
years  ago,  in  order  t<j  add  to  the  length 
of  the  building.-  'Phe  structure  is  the 
least  adapted  to  the  comfi)rt  and  con- 
venience ol  eonrts,  ceiuusel,  jjarties, 
and  witnesses,  of  an)'  court  house  in 
the  ConnnonsN  eall  li  ;  and  the  building 
of  a  new  c(uu  t-liou-^e  has  for  years 
been  agitated,  se^eial  sites  having 
been  considered,  and  the  cost  of  a 
new  building  counted.  It  is  possible, 
that  during  1883  some  practical  step 
will  be  l.dvcn  in  thi.s  direction.  In  this 
court-house  are  held  the  sessions  of  all 
the  .Stale  and  city  comls,  which  are 
open  to  the  publii.  ;  and  one  or  more, 
generallv  all  of  ihem,  are  in  session 
tlnring  businessdiours  in  the  active 
seasons  (»1  the  yeai.  'Plie  Social  Law 
i-ibrary,  (;f  about  15,000  voluuies,  in- 
tended fo)'  the  use  of  tlie  couits  and 
mend^ers  of  the  bar,  is  in  this  build- 
ing jsee  Soi  iii/  J^i'io-Liti)  a)y\.  The 
"'Pombs"is  in  the  basement.  It  was 
here  thai  the  ''Anthony  Ihnns  riol," 
in  May,  185..1,  occurretl.  Puinswa^  a 
fugitive  slave.  He  1\;ul  been  lakeu 
into  custody  by  Uniteil-States  ollieeis, 
under  a  warrant  issued  by  Lnited- 
.Siales  C(;nunissioiu-r  Ldward  (I.  Por- 
ing, on  the  evening  of  .Mas  2  |,  and 
temporarily  lotlged  hete.  The  .mti- 
slavery  people  were  in  a  fe\er  ot  ex- 
citement o\  L'r  this  .u  lion  ;  and  meetings 
W(;re  held  in  Pani.uil  Hall  and  else- 
where U;  protest  against  ihenutrage 
oil  libel  I) ,"  al  w  hit  h  sut  h  im  n  as 
Weiulell  Phillips,  Theod.iie  Paiker, 
l''ian(i.,  W.  liiid,  and  other  pioiniiii  nt 
anli  slaveiy  leadeis  of  that  da\,  wa  ie 
ihe  principal  s|)cakcis.    'Wso  evenings 
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after  Burns's  arrest,  when  a  great 
meeting  was  in  progress  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  while  \Vendcll  Phillips  was 
speaking,  word  was  brought  into  the 
liall,  that  a  i)arty  of  negroes  were  in 
Court  Square  trying  to  releast;  I^urn:;. 
Thereupon  the  meeting  at  once  dis- 
solved; and  the  crowd  pressed  to  the 
Court  Mouse,  where  it  attempted  lo 
break  in  the  doors.  A  figlit  ensncf.l 
between  the  just-a})i)ointed  new  police- 
force  and  the  populace,  in  which  one 
constable  was  killed,  and  se\eral  i)er- 
sons  were  seriously  injured.  Indict- 
ments weie  afterwards  found  against 
Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker, 
T.  \V.  Higginson  (who,  with  Albert 
G.  Brown,  jun.,  Seth  Webb,  and  John 
L.  Swift,  iiad  formed  a  plan  t(j  rescue 
the  slave,  and  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  Court  Mouse),  and  a  few  others; 
but  the  indictments  were  quashed,  ancl 
the  cases  dismissed.  The  ikleinUmls 
were  defended  bv  John  A.  Aruhew, 
Henry  F.  I)urant,'john  P.  Hale,  Wil- 
liam L.  Hurt,  and  Charles  M.  I'dlis. 
Burns  was  remanded  back  to  slavery; 
but  he  was  afterwards  bought  by  North- 
erners, gi\'en  his  freedom,  and  sent 
into  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1S62. 

Cricket.  —  Although  there  are  many 
cricket-players  in  Boston- and  vicinity, 
the  only  club  of  any  prominence  dis- 
tinctively devoted  to  this  s])ort  is  the 
Longvvood  Cricket  Club,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Ic'gilimate  successor 
of"  The  15o,-ilon  Driving  and  Athletic 
Association  [see  //////('//V-i].  Its  mem- 
bers are  prlnci])ally  prcjfessioual  and 
business  men  of  Boston,  who  t.d<e  an 
active  interest  in  out-(jf-door  sports. 
Tlicy  liave  a  large  club-house,  litlcd 
up  with  lockers,  lavatc^ries,  and  (uher 
conveniences,  on  the  oulskirls  oi  .\\\ 
extensive  field,  which  has  been  laid 
out  on  an  (1  dioratc  i>lan  with  a  view 
of  providirg  facilities  for  playing  criek- 
ct  and  lawi -t;nnis.  The  grounds  are 
convenient  iothe  Longwood  station  of 
the  Bost(jn  and  Albany  Kailioad,  and 
to  the  P)0-)'cn  and  P>rookline  horse- 
cars. 


Custom  House  (The).  —  This 
stands  at  the  fcjot  of  State  Street. 
When  it  was  built,  it  stood  at  the  head 
of  1-ong  Wharf,  and  the  bowsprits  of 
vessels  lying  there,  stretching  across 
tlie  street,  almost  touched  il.^  eastern 
frc^nt.  It  is  a  massive  granite  struc- 
ture, built  to  stand  for  generations. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Clreek  cross.  It 
was  begun  in  1S37,  and  tinished  and 
occupied  in  1847.  Jackson  was  presi- 
tleiit  when  the  resolution  anlhorizing 
its  erection  was  pa^.-.ed,  and  Polk  had 
nearly  conqdeieLl  his  tcim when  it  was 
Completed  and  ready  for  use.  It  was 
budt  at  a  co.-,t  to  the  goveinment  of 
over  ;5f,ooo,ooo,  and  a  large  i)ai  t  of  the 
expenditure  was  in  the  massive  Doric 
ccjlumns  which  smuound  it  on  all  sides. 
The  roof  and  dome  are  also  of  granite. 
The  thited  granite  columns  are  32  in 
number,  and  weigh  42  tons  each.  The 
dome  with  its  skylight,  25  fe  et  in  dianv 
eler,  is  95  feet  from  the  lloor.  The 
building  is  140  feet  long,  75  feet  wide 
at  the  ends,  and  95  feet  through  the 
centre;  aiul  it  rests  on  3,000  piles,  over 
which  a  jjlatform  of  granite  18  inches 
thick  is  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  It 
is  sui:»])0sed  to  be  fireproof.  Within, 
the  building  is  somewhat  crami)ed  and 
inconvenieiit,  and  it  inadequately  ac- 
commodates the  great  business  that 
is  transacted  there.  There  is  a  large 
rotmula,  63  by  59  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  62  feet  high,  in  the  C.recian  f.'o- 
rinthi.in  slvle.  Tlie  ceiling  is  snp|.ioi  ted 
bv  12  marble  columns,  3  feel  in  diame- 
ter and  29  feet  high.  ()n  the  enti  ante- 
floor  are  the  oltices  of  the  naval  officer, 
surveyor,  cashier,  and  a  dejiuiN-col- 
leclor,  having  in  charge  the  enti.-mce, 
clearance,  and  register  ot  vessels.  Tlio 
Collector's  rooms  aie  on  the  second 
lloor,  ieat:hed  by  a  flight  of  granite 
stc|)S.  'I'he  Custoin-house  force  at 
ine-cnt  numbers  about  370  peisons. 
'I'he  collector  is  Roland  WorUiington, 
cditc)r  and  pro])rietor  of  the  "Evening 
Traveller,"  appointed  in  the  spring  of 
1882.  The  s|)ecial  deputy-collector  is 
John  M.  Fiske.  Martin  A.  Mnnroe 
IS  deputy  colKvtwr  of  the  tir-  i  di\  l  aon. 
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Joseph  II.  Barnes  of  the  second,  and 
John  L.  Swift  of  the  third.  Daniel 
Hall  is  naval  ol'licer,  and  Ivoiy  H. 
Pope  depnty  naval  ollicer ;  Adin  H. 
Underwood  is  snrve)'or,  and  Or.son 
Moulton  tlepLity-survcyor  ;  and  lltnry 
S.  Briggs  is  general  aj^praibcr.  'I'hcre  is 
a  large  force  of  clerics,  day  and  nigiit 
inspectors,  weighers,  gaugcis,  meas- 
urers, ancl  storekeepers.  Frederick 
Grant  is  auditor  and  disbursing-clei  k, 
and  E.  L.  Frothingliani  is  cashier. 
■The  collector's  i)rivate  secretary,  or 
clerk  of  correspondence  as  he  is 
ohicially  called,  is  Col.  William  M. 
Olin,  formerly  private  secretary  of 
Govs.  Talbot  and  Long.  The  collect- 
or's salary  is  ;$S,ooo  per  anninn;  the 
several  deputy-collectors,  ,>3,ooo  each; 
naval  ofticer  and  surveyor,  ,^^5,000  each  ; 
auditor  and  cashier,  $3,000  each.  The 
United-States  revenue-steamer  "Al- 
bert Gallatin,"  Capt.  D.  B.  Ilodgdon, 
is  connected  with  the  customs  service; 
and  the  revenue  steanv-tug  "  Hannibal 
HamJin,"  lirst  lieutenant  commanding, 
J.  II.  Roger... 

Tile  earlier  United-States  Custom 
Houses  were  located  fartlier  u))  State 
Street.  The  lirst  one  was  in  a  budding 
near  Congress  Street,  which  was  occu- 
pied in  part  as  a  dwelling  by  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  the  lust  collector. 
Thence  it  was  removed  tcj  the  corner 
of  Change  Avenue.  1  b.-re  its  front  s\as 
ornamented  with  two  wooden  ligurcs, 
one  representing  Hoi)e,  and  the  other 
Justice.  In  1810  the  lirst  building  es- 
pecially designed  for  a  Custi;m  House 
was  erected  in  Custom  house  .SlrL-ct. 
This,  however,  was  soon  outgrown  ; 
and  several  other  places  were  occupied 
during  the  period  preceding  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  structure.  For  a 
while  it  was  located  in  Mercliants' 
Row,  and  at  aiiothur  lime  in  Congress 
Street.  I'h  :  lusi  colonial  Cu>tom 
House  is  SI. Imposed  Ic;  ha\e  been  on 
Riclunond  ilreet,  cauer  c^l  Xordi, 
near  Noi.lh  '(|uare,  where  the  famous 
"ked-Li(;n  J  m"  stood  |.^ee  IJofeis  <\\\0i 
North  S(jiii  \\.  I''ifty  or  sixty  years 
later  the  1<  /  il  Cusi(jm  House  was  in 


wdiat  is  now  Scollay's  Scpiare,  or  its 
neighborhood  ;  and  for  sonre  time  atter 
it  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  and  Court  Streets,  in  the  houbc 
ol  John  Wendell,  on  the  site  of  the 
building  famous  as  the  house  wheie 
Washington  staid  dming  his  visit  to 
Bo^^ton  in  1789,  ^  when  Hancock  neg- 
lected to  show  him  the  ofhcial,  courte- 
sies tlue  to  his  station  and  prominence, 
—  and  which  stood  so  late  as  llie  \\\\\ 
ter  of  1883  |see  (9/</ Z<Y//r//y/,/r/i].  At 
the  time  of  the  Boston  Massacre  |see 
iMdssacyc,  'J'/w  JyosfL'/i],  the  Custom 
House  was  loe.Uetf  oil  State  .Street,  on 
ihe  lo\V(-r  corner  of  Lxchange.  It  was 
here  th.it  the  altiay  h'  gaii,  resulthig  in 
tire  massacre.  It  Ixne  ihe  endilems  of 
royalty,  which,  uilli  those  on  the  other 
])ublic  buildings, —  the  Old  State  Hou-^e 
and  the  Court  House,  —  were  removed, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
IndependiMice,  .and  burneel  in  a  heap 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  Gld  Slate  House  [see  Old  S/a/e 
//I'iiSc'].  This  buihling  was  at  the  same 
tiirie  occupied  in  the  upper  stories  for 
a  dwelling  by  Bartholomew  Green,  the 
jjrinter  of  the  "  lioston  News-Letter" 
[see  /urst  jVcWs/<i/>L'r]  and  of  several 
books  of  note;  and  from  its  jjalcony, 
Drake  rel.tt(;s,  shots  were  lired  at  the 
|>opulace  during  the  massacre.  (Jn 
its  'Mte,  at  one  time,  stood  the  State's- 
Arms  Ta\ern.  The  Cu.siom  House 
under  ihe  Stale  governmenl  was  near 
h'aneiul  Hall.  'l"he  present  Custom 
House,  when  conipleled,  w.i--  the  xust- 
liesi  public  buihhiig  of.  ils  liiiii-.  'I'lie 
aw  hilect  w.is  Annul  B.  \'oimg. 

'I'he  |)redecessors  ol  the  pre^.ent  col 
lector,  i\.t)land  Won  hi  ni;lon,  are  gix  eii 
in  the  following  list,  with  ihe  dates  (;f 
their  .ippijinl ment  (.Mi'.  W  "riliiiigu.Ti's 
term  began  May  iSo.:):  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  till.  2],  1789;  Gen.  Henry 
iJe.iibuiii,  iM.ireh  I,  1809;  Gen.  Henry 
A.  S.  Dearborn,  Nov.  17,  181  Da\'id 
Jleiishaw,  .\pril  7,  iS.'.o;  (h-oige  B.in- 
crofl,  )an.  -'O,  1858;  Levi  iancoln, 
Aja  il  i,  iS.^i  (governor  of  I  ho  Stale 
frcjin  1825  to  185.^);  Robert  Ranioul, 
jun.,  Aug.  ..'8,  1843  (Urnted-States  sen- 
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ator  ill  1851);  Lemuel  Williams,  June 
28,  1844;  Marcus  Morton,  May  i,  1845 
{governor  of  the  State  in  1841  and 
1844);  Philij)  Greely,  jun..  May  1,  1849; 
Charles  Ix  Peaslee,  April  i,  1853;  Ar- 
thur W.  Austin,  April  i,  1857  ;  Janus 
S.  Whitney,  March  i,  i86o;  John  Z. 
Goodrich,  April  r,  1861  (lieulenant- 
governor  of  the  State  just  previ(jus  to 
his  appointment) ;  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Sept.  I,  1865  (vice-president  with 
President  Lincoln,  and,  later,  United- 
States  senator  from  Maine);  Darius 
N.  (louch,  Oct.  t),  ibo6  (congressman 


for  two  terms,  and  now  United-States 
pension-agLiit);  Thomas  Russell,  Marcli 
18,  1867  (now  niLinber  ni  the  Statc 
hoard  of  railroad  connnis^ioiiers) ; 
William  .'\.  Sinnnons,  March  12,  1874; 
Aianson  \V.  Peard,  April  1,  1878.  'Hic 
number  of  appointees  at  the  C'ustuin 
lIous.e  at  the  present  time  is  381,  and 
their  salaries  amoimi  in  all  io  about 
v,482,ooo.  C)f  these  appointees  there 
are  in  the  collectoi-'s  tlep  u  tnient,  307; 
in  the  naval  ollice,  19;  sur\eyor's  dc- 
IJartment,  9;  and  ajjpi  ai.-,ei 46. 
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David  Sears  Charity  (The).  — A 
fund  contributed  by  the  late  David 
Sears  for  the  relief  of  the  i)Oor;  the 
income  only  to  be  ex])ended  "  in  aid 
and  Un  the  support  of  citizens  or 
families  who  nray  have  seen  better 
days,  and  for  charity  in  all  its  forms, 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  best  tend  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  lunnan  life, 
and  render  the  CQnditi(;n  of  the  pool 
more  comfortable."  It  is  administered 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  |see  Oz>e'/'- 
se^rs  of  tJtc  Poor\.  'I'he  fund  amounts 
to  ;^2Co,645-^3- 

Deaf  and  Dumb  (Schools  and  So- 
cieties for  the).  —  (.Jn  Warrenton 
Street  is  an  admirably  conducted 
school,  called  the  "Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf."  It  was  founded 
in  1869,  and  until  1S77  b(;re  the  name 
of  the  "  lioston  Day-school  for  J^eaf- 
Mutes."  There  are  about  80  jjupils, 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  school,  "'riie  plan 
of  separating  the  pujjils  who  were 
born  deaf  from  those  made  deaf  l)y  dis- 
ease is  carried  out  as  far  as  ]:)iULlica- 
ble.  Prof.  A.  Melville  IIcH's  system  of 
visible  S[)eech  is  emplo)ed  in  the 
school  as  an  aid  in  teathing  artic  ula- 
tion. The  school  is  free  fur  \nA\\ 
se.xes  wlio  are  residents  of  the  city, 
and  a  small  fee  is  cluirged  to  otliL-rs. 
It  is  supi)ortcd  mainly  by  la.\ali(.)n, 
being  a  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. 'J'here  is  a  deaf-nuite  society, 
with  head(|u:irrer-^  in  Hoylston  Hall. 
It  was  estal)li  h(  tl  in  1877.  I\eliui<nis 
instruction  and  weekly  leclures  in  ->i^,n- 
language  are  ;  i  v^en  here  to  deal-mutes  ; 
ap.(l  tbeir  so(  i.d  and  intellectual  inter- 
ests are  jjron  I  t';d.  Occasi(jnally,  also, 
Ijccimiary  re!i';i  is  given  to  the  needy 
and   nnfoiini  ute.    Religious  services 


are  held  here  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  The  trustees  of  this  society 
are  James  Sturgis,  Martin  lirinuner, 
J'"rancis  Brot/ks,  and  Joseph  Story. 
[See  Bosto)t  Di\iJ-inutt  SoLicty.\ 

Debt  of  the  City. —  iloston  beg.m 
as  a  city  in  1822,  with  a  motlest  little 
debt,  brought  over  from  the  town  gov- 
ernment, of  )^loo,ooo,  which  had  been 
C(jntracted  foi- the  piisons  in  i.everert 
Street,  then  in  ])rocess  of  buiUling, 
and  long  ago  abantloned  and  le- 
inoved  [see  Jail\,  and  a  new  Court 
Mouse.  The  cmrent  expenses  of  the 
infant  city,  during  this  first  year  of  its 
existence,  amounted  to  ^^249,000,  while 
the  tax-levy  was  $140,000.  Miglity 
stritles  have  since  been  made.  At  the 
opening  of  1883  the  total  funded  and 
tem])orary  del)t  was  ^40,018,598.02; 
the  net  debt,  and  debt  authorized,  was 
j^24, 38 1,02 5.02  ;  the  e.\i)enditures  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  for  the 
)ear  amoimled  to  about  ^^14,000, 000  ; 
and  the  tax-kvy  for  1882  was  about 
,f>  1 0,000,000.  The  a\'erage  rate  of  tax- 
atiun  the  fust  seven  years  of  the  citv's 
existence  was  ^^7.27  on  ,f  1,000;  lower 
than  that  (A  the  last  se\en  years  of  town 
jjovernnii  lit,  which  averaged  .fS.i  ^. 
In  1881  the  rate  was  #13.90  on  1,000. 
From  1824  to  1827  the  debt  steadil) 
increased;  taking  its  highest  junij)  in 
the  latter  year,  wlu  n  tlie  debt  fur  the 
erection  of  the  r"aneiiil-hall  Market  — 
jjupularly  known  as  tlie  Quiiuy  Mai- 
l<et — was  included  in  the  slatenuiit' 
for  the  )ear.  It  tlunreai  hed  ,f.J,oil,- 
775.  Jiut  the;  a-.>ils  of  the  tit)  weie 
correspcjiulingiy  increased.  TIk,  m  xl 
few  years  it  fell  a  little,  and  in  1830  it 
was  recorded  at  ^^891,930.7  5.  Ten 
years  later,  in   1840,  it  had  1  cac  hed 
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698,232. 56;  and  there  was  consid- 
erable uneasiness  by  thrifty  and  pi  u- 
dent  liostonians  at  its  growth,  so  nuich 
so  that  succeeding  go\'ernnrenls  suc- 
cessfully strove  to  reduce  it,  scaling 
it  down,  by  1846,  to  1,1 53, 7 13.16. 
Then  came  the  introduction  of  water 
with  its  conseciuent  e.vpense,  so  that  in 
1848,  with  the  water-debt  included, 
the  total  debt  stood  at  1^3,452, 606.37. 
Thereafter  there  was  a  steads'  incrc.isc 
until.  1S53,  when  #7,859,435.66  was, 
recorded.  The  ne.\t  tliree  years  it 
was  again  decreased,  touching  ,1^7,107,- 
149.77  in  1856.  Tiien  it  began  again 
increasing  until  1S62,  when  the  war- 
debt  wns  included:,  it  reached  ;^9,0';i,- 
307.77,  Snbse(|uently  the  annexatiun 
of  ailjoining  municipalities,  with  tiie 
assumption  of  their  debts,  steatlily 
swelled  the  total.  In  the  statement 
for  1866,  the  debt  of  the  Roxbury  dis- 
trict was  for  the  first  time  included, 
making  the  total  ^ii 4,01 1 ,650.91  :  in 
that  for  1870,  the  debt  of  the  J)orches- 
ter  district  was  included,  and  the  total 
recorded  was  $18,687,350.91  ;  and  in 
1874,  with  the  debts  of  the  ('liarles- 
town,  Brigliton,  and  We.st-Koxbury 
districts,  the  debt  reached  ,Sl -,890,78 5.- 
77.  In  1880  the  record  was  ^^^42,030,- 
125.36,  showing  a  reduction.  'I'iie 
highest  figure  reached*  was  in  1876, 
when  the  total  was  $43,848,835.75. 

The  official  statement  of  the  debt, 
in  1882,  classified  it  as  follows  :  — 


Ciiy  (icbl  proper  .$^5, 966,038.^0 

(Joc!iiiii.»u--wmer  loans   .    .    .  11,631,273.98 

Hoxbuiy  debt   i2-',ooo.ou 

C1ku'1csui".'.'i\  di.'bt  1,060,000.00 

Chailcsiown  .Mysiic-waier  debt  .  1,1 '•..7, 000. 00 
West-Roxbury  debt   257,000.00 


$40,163,312.04 

The  means  on  hand  {or  paying  the 
debt  amounted  to  $15,901,650.44;  the 
sinkiiig-fuiids  in  charge  of  the  board 
of  comini  sioncrs  on  the  sinking-funds 
being  tlu  1  irgcr  i>art  of  this  amount, 
reaching  f  1 5,633,229.37,  The  tot.il 
debt  of  tin;  city,  le->s  the  means  for 
paying  it  .\as  therefore  ,>.?4,26i,66i.6o. 
The  year  o.-fore  it  was  i>26,005,620.59. 


The  net  and  authorized  debt  a^cer- 
tained  by  deducting  the  C.'ochituaie 
and  Mystic  water  debt,  the  general 
sinking-fundb,  and  the  Cochituate  and 
M\stic  water  sinking-funds,  and  the 
cash  inluuKl,  amounted  to  j^i 7, 1 78, 372.- 
06;  and  ihu.5  the  city  had  the  right  to 
borrow  at  the  close  of  business,  April 
30,  1882,  $2,787,044.94,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  of  the  State  (passed 
1875),  limiting  munici])al  indebtedness, 
three  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the 
year  (,5665,513,900),  amounting  lo^iQ^- 
965,417.  iNearly  the  entire  amount 
was,  however,  provided  for  loans  au- 
ihori/ed  diu'ing  ihe  )'ear,  !/ut  not  nego- 
tiated, amounting  Icj  $2,740,000.  The 
sinking-fuiKl  commissicmers  act  mukr 
authority  of  city  ordinances,  1  )ec.  24, 
1876;  Aiarch  27,  1877  ;  April  10,  1877; 
and  the  Act  of  tlie  Legislature  of  1875 
to  regulate  and  limit  municipal  indebt- 
edness, 'i'he  commis.sion  consists  of 
the  ma)or  as  cliairman,  the  auditor,  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  ac- 
ccnmts  of  the  city  council,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance  on  the 
l)ait  of  the  common  council,  two  citi- 
zens at  large,  and  the  city  treasurer  as 
treasurer  of  the  boartl.  '1  he  total 
sinking-fuiuls,  Ajjril  30,  i88r,  were 
$14,511,849.19;  receipts  during  the 
year  1881-82,  $2,223,368.32  ;  pa\'meiits 
towards  redemption  of  the  del)t,  $l,- 
101,988.14:  leaving  a  total  on  Aj^ril 
30,  1882,  of  $1 5,633,229,;^7.  Of  this 
amount  there  was  cash  in  banks,  ,^2,- 
443, 22(). 37  ;  .-(11(1  CilN  of  i;i,vt,,||  bond  , 

$13,108,000.       1  lu    IIM  (  ipis  |<,|  l',.M-Sj 

were  made  up  of  the  fi)llo\\ing:  lev- 
enne  from  betterments,  sales  of  l.mcl, 
etc.,-  $403,681.95;  interest  on  invest- 
ments, S  7.14, 1 29.87  ;  interest  on  bank- 
deposits,  $43,575..j8;  interest  on  le- 
deemed  .sterling  debt,  in  Loudon, 
$..'6,285.98  ;  ajjproprialion  for  debt  in 
1881-82,  $731,501.00;  excess  of  in- 
come over  ex|jenses,  —  Cochituate- 
water  works,  $193,8.10.36;  Mystic- 
watei  works,  $80,053,68,  —  $-73,89  |.o.|. 
I'otal,  $2,223,368.32.  The  gross  debt 
of  the  ciiy  at  the  close  of  1882  was 
pi  1 3.28  pei  capita. 
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Decorative  Art  (The  Boston  Soci- 
ety of). — l\i)Oiiib  at  No.  8  I'ark  .S(|iKue. 
This  achniiablc  society,  which  has  done 
so  mucii  to  advance  decorative  art  in 
various  directions,  and  to  utilize  tlie 
taste  and  skill  of  its  devotees,  was 
organized  in  March,  1S78,  and  incor- 
porated in  1SS2.  Its  purpose  was  at 
the  outset  announced  to  be  to  raise 
the  standard  of  design  in  liandwrought 
work  and  iir  manufacture,  and  to  guide 
all  those  who  use  the  needle,  liie  Inrush, 
or  the  moi-lelling-tool  for  decorative 
ends,  to  an  ajipreciation  of  pure  form 
and  nol:>le  design,  so  that  ilic  objects 
])roduced  or  decorated  by  these  agen- 
cies might  be  !)cautiful  to  tlie  eye  and 
satisfactory  to  the  cultivated  taste. 
Its  manner  of  accompli- hing  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  esiablished  was  by 
opening  rooms  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  accc|)tcd  work,  in  order  to 
hcl])  those  who  needed  lielj)  and  en- 
couragement, to  develop  tiecorative 
talent  in  the  right  direction  l)y  lend- 
ing good  models  to  students,  10  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  ])r(.dmtion 
of  iltsigns  for  manufactured  o])jccts 
of  a  character  calculaietl  to  inciea^e 
their  acstlietic  and  commercial  value, 
to  develop  the  art  of  ncedle-woik, 
and  to  furiii-^li  a  market  ouiside  of 
a  limited  circle  (jf  friei'ds  for  tlie 
large  amount  (;f  ariisdv:  \\n\k  done  by 
those  who  do  not  make  it  a  ])rol'es^ion, 
but  wlio  have  aitaiiu  ti  a  jirofeshiiaial 
skill  in  execution.  iJuiing  the  tir>t 
year  of  its  exi.-^lcnce  the  receipts  from 
sales  and  orders  anunmled  to  ^2,^21. 
Cncal  care  was  exercised  m  the  selec- 
tion of  articles  ol'feied,  a, id  on  tliis 
committee  were  several  of  the  leading 
artists  and  architects  of  tlie  city.  (July 
such  work  wcnild  be  ]ucsenierl  for  .--ale 
as  Would  si:iiid  ihc  stncte-^t  art  lesis. 
The  need  ()\  Ijeiier  instruction  for  the 
workers  lell  ;  and  f^n  ilie  i  t  of 
Ociobcr,  iS;  ),  the  .Selionl  (pf  Neerlle- 
woik,  which  .lad  been  heretofore  a  se|)a- 
ratc-inlcrosi,  vs.is  incor|)">raie(l  mio  the 
society,  and  ^  (  ompeient  icacher  Iiom 
South  Ken  i  1  ;ton,  a  graduate  ol  that 
school,  and  ilieisvards  icachcr  in  the 


Royal  Art  Needle-work  School,  under 
the  patror.age  ol  the  Princess  Louise, 
was  secured.  Mrs.  Smith  was  thor- 
oughly trained  in  every  branch  of 
needle-work,  and  .under  her  care  the 
school  has  developed  wonderfully. 
Targe  orders  are  executed  ;  and  the 
work  I'anks  with  the  best  tliat  is  done 
in  the  Ncw-Vork  and  I'hiladelphia 
schools,  both  of  which  are  older  than 
this.  In  1882  the  receipts  on  orders 
and  sales  were  2,000,  an  advance  of 
$10,000  in  the  four  vears  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  rooms  of  the  socielv  are 
open  from  10  A  .M.  to  5  I'.M.,  daily,  on 
weekday-.;  ami  ]Mei)ared  \\o\k  .iiid 
maiciials  arc  uii  .s.de,  as  well  as  the 
hiii-lietl  Work.  The  oriicers  aie,  Mr. 
Roland  C.  Linco.hi,  iMe.ddent;  Mr. 
John  II.  Stvirgis,  Mr.s,  Charles  P.  Cur- 
tis, jun.,  Mrs.  l-'rederick  L  Anus.  xice- 
l^rcsiderits  ;  M iss  Ce(jrgina  Low  ell  Put- 
nam, secretary;  Mis.  (ieoige  J.  I'i.-l:e, 
treasurer  ;  executive  coinniiitce,  Mr.  li. 
W.  Crowninshield,  Miss  Ckoigina 
Lowell  Putnam,  Dr.  \V.  S.  P-geh.w, 
Mrs.  Martin  llrinmier,  Mrs.  George  J. 
Fiske,  Mivs  C.  11.  Guild,  Mr.  Rok.ud 
C.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lui mg, 
Mrs.  Roland  C,  Lincoln,  Gen.  Charles 
L.  Pierson,  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Read,  Mrs. 
\\  inthrop  Sargent,  Mrs.  I'raiuis  Skin- 
ner, Mrs,  G.  II.  Shaw,  Mi,-s  L.  P. 
Soluer,  Miss  A.  C.  Wan  en,  Miss 
Wliaiton.  Committee  on  the  Art 
Nee.lie-uork  Selmol,  Mrs.  ].  C.  Ko- 
g'/rs,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw,  Mis.  M.irtin 
brimnier,  Mrs.  PranCis  P.  I  ;icoit,  M  is. 
llollis  ,llimneu(  il,  Mi,-.  CI  ;irU-  (;. 
Lormg,  Mrs.  William  G.  WeM,  Mr.s; 
J.  \V.  Wheelwright.  [See  S.Aa'/  of 
Art  Nicdlc-ivo)  k.\ 

Deer  Island,  in  the  h.\ibiii,  about 
4'.  miles  down  lit/in  Long  Wliaif, 
aud  mail>  l  mile  from  M.v's  M.ite 
and  Long.-island  iiead,  acros.s  Pioad 
Sound,  is  occuijied  by  the  city  cor- 
i(Cii(;nal  ii;Slilutioiw, —  tin-  I'oii-i.'  of 
liulnsirv  ami  ihe  I  louse  of  Ki  toi-nui- 
tioii  (or  jn.jhiK  ottciuleis, —  ami  oi.e 
()l  its  st  xeral  .aim:- liou^es  [,^ee  Ahii.i- 
hou;,c:{  and  Viilnic  J ludliiiioiis].    It  is 
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one  of  the  fairest  islands  in  the  har- 
bor, and  has  had  its  day,  like  utlicrs 
now  abandoned  to  soljer  pursuits,  as  a 
local  summer-resort.  It  is  nearly  a 
mile  long;  contains  about  134  acres  of 
upland,  and  about  50  of  llats  ;  has 
two  hills  and  four  binds,  known,  one 
of  the  former  and  the  highest  as  Sig- 
nal llili,  and  the  latter  bearing  tlie 
names  of  North  Head,  East  Head, 
South  Head,  and  Graveyard  l>luff; 
and  there  are  two  small  fresh-water 
ponds,  one  from  which  a  good  harvest 
of  ice  is  generally  obtained,  known 
from  this  fact  as  Ice  Pond,  and  tlic 
other  as  Cow  Pond  because  it  supj^lies 
the  cattle  on  the  island.  Shurtlel^ 
describes  the  islaml  as  resend^ling  a 
uhale,  with  its  head  to  tlie  north  and 
its  back  to  the  north-east.  The  rush- 
ing waters  of  Shirley  Gut  sejjarate  it 
from  Point  Shirley  in  Winthrop  [see 
Foint  S/iir/eyl;  on  its  north-east  is  the 
bay  ;  south-east  liroad  Sound,  sej^arat- 
ing  it  from  Lovell's  Island;  and  be- 
tween it  and  Long-island  Mead  and 
Nix's  Mate  is  the  main  ship-channel 
[see  these  islands  mentioned,  and 
Nix^s  Mate].  The  island  was  once 
thickly  wooded;  and  it  was  early 
named  Deer  Island  because  "  (jf  the 
Deare  which  often  swimnie  thither 
from  the  Maine  when  they  are  chased 
by  the  Woolves  "  (William  Wood  in 
his  "New-England  Prospect,"  printed 
in  1634).  Sweeiser,  in  his  "  King's 
Ilandbuok  of  Boston  IIarl)or,"  says, 
"A  more  modern  romancer  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Endi- 
cott,  and  Winthrop,  and  their  I'ccpiot 
slaves,  hunting  tlie  deer  here  with 
arcpiebuse  and  arbalest.  Then  there 
were  high  forests  and  grassy  glades, 
swamps  and  thickets,  all  over  the 
island."  The  cutting  of  the  forests 
began  in  1636,  when  permission  was 
given  the  t.jwnspeople  to  take  wood 
from  the  liland;  and  before  very  long 
the  nobl(,  i.ees  disappearerl,  and  few 
have  sin( ;  been  able  to  thrive  there 
against  the  east  winds.  Boston  came 
into  pos5>.  .eion  of  the  island  in  1634, 
together  \  ith  Long  and  Hog  Islands. 


It  was  first  recpiired  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  £2  therefor ;  ljut  a  year 
later  this  was  reduced  to  4  shillings, 
and  Spectacle  Iskind  thiown  into  the 
bargain.  In  1684,  several  Indians 
having  laid  claim  to  the  island,  a  Cjuit- 
claim  was  secured  signed  by  the  chiefs 
\Vam[)atuck  and  David,  the  former 
grandson  of  the  famous  Chickatabot, 
and  the  latter  son  of  Sagamore 
George.  The  first  use  lo  which  the 
island  was  put  by  the  town  was  to 
make  it  a  pound  for  stray  swine  and 
goats  found  roaming  about  the  town, 
the  fees  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  "free  schoole  for  the 
M'owne."  Subbctjuenlly  the  island  was 
let  to  planters;  the  income,  as  belore, 
applied  to  the  sujjport  of  the  school. 
In  1662-63  the  lease  reverted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia  and  Lady 
Ciodiva  of  Govenlry,  and  brother  of 
the  famous  Sn-  William  Temple.  A 
how  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  afterwards 
became  fanious  as  Sir  John  Temple, 
was  born  on  one  of  the  harbor-islands. 
After  his  return  to  England,  Sir  Thom- 
as Temple  befriended  the  colonies  at 
court.  In  1675-76,  during  King  Phil- 
i|)'s  war,  the  CJhristian  Indians,  torn 
from  their  inland  villages,  were  con- 
lined  here.  Sweetser  recalls  the  tes- 
timony of  Eliot,  their  saintly  apostle, 
that  '*  ihey  went  to  their  captivity 
'  jjatiently,  humbly,  and  piously,  with- 
out murmuring  or  complaining  against 
ye  Engli>h.'  .  .  .  L.iler  in  the  winter," 
says  .Sweetser,  "as  town  .ii'u  r  lown 
was  desti  oyed  by  the  hostile  tribes,  and 
htjmeless  fugitives  poured  e\en  into 
Poston,  the  hard-pressed  I'rovincials 
sent  down  to  Deer  Island  asking  for 
volunteers.  Many  of  the  captives 
came  forward,  and  were  armed  .oni 
sent  to  the  frontier^,  .  .  .  where  they 
fought  their  red  brethren  with  ecpial 
valor  and  .^kill,  .-,0  that  they  slew  400 
of  them,  and  rescued  many  white  c.ip- 
tivcs.  ...  In  May,  1676,  the  surviving 
women  and  (  hildren  and  old  men 
were  returned  t(;  the'ir  \illage-,  in 
lionor."     Some    of    llie-^e  unhappy 
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Christian  Indians  were  sent  into  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies,  and  never 
returned.  For  a  time  afterward  ,the 
ishind  was  used  as  a  i)rison  for  liustile 
Indians  captured  in  war.  Two  centu- 
ries after,  in  the  spring  of  1882,  to 
this  island  came  the  band  of  Zuni  In- 
dians, who  had  travelled  the  great 
distance  from  the  mysterious  pueblos 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  sea,  to  fill  their 
ancestral  vessels  with  its  sacred  waters, 
and  to  perform  their  weird  religious 
ceremonies  on  the  shores  of  "  The 
Ocean  of  Sunrise."  The  island  was 
a  sunnner-resort  during  the  fust  20 
years  or  so  of  the  present  century. 
At  one  time  it  had  a  hotel,  with  all 
the  parai)hernalia  of  a  sunimering- 
place,  and  a  resort  for  picnic  parties. 
The  establisiiment  of  city  institutions 
began  here  in  1847.  The  lirst  attempt 
at  quarantine  in  Boston  Harbor  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
connection  with  this  island  ;  and  sev- 
eral large  buildings  were  built  to  shel- 
ter Irish  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
died  from  the  scourge  of  ship-fever. 
The  next  year  a  portion  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  House  of  Industry  were 
removed  to  the  island  ;  and  three  or 
four  years  after,  the  large  brick  build- 
ing now  known  as  the  Iloilse  of  In- 
dustry was  erected.  This  consists  of 
a  central  block,  with  a  cupola,  and 
three  large  wings.  The  other  build- 
ings are  the  House  of  Reformation 
for  Girls,  a  brick  schoolhouse  for  tru- 
ant boys,  a  wooden  one  for  nursery,  a 
brick  workshop,  laundry,  bakery,  and 
engineer's  house;  farmhouse,  green- 
house, barns,  a  large  piggery,  and  nu- 
meruus  out-buildings.  A  broad  avenue 
extends  from  the  front  of  the  n\ain 
building  to  the  wharf,  and  around  the 
island,  passing  the  various  buildings. 
Large  veget  iDle-gardens  on  the  hill- 
slopes  are  c  -Itivated,  and  nuich  prac- 
tical and  pr'.iiil.able  work  is  secured 
from  the  iim.ates  of  the  institutions 
under  their  systematic  management, 
jSee  Public  /  'utitiitio)is.\  Steamer  "J. 
Putnam  Ika  lue  "  makes  daily  tiip^  to 
the  ibland  tr  -  n  Eas>teru-avenue  Wharf. 


Dental  College  (The  Boston).— 
No.  485  Tremonl  Street,  Incori)orated 
1S68,  An  institiuioia  for  the  advance- 
ment of  dental  art,  and  instruction  in 
it  by  means  of  lectures  and  clinical 
exercises.  It  has  a  library  and  mu- 
seum. It  maintains,  also,  an  infirm- 
ary, affording  gratuitous  dental  treat- 
ment for  poor  persons,  they  being 
retjuired  only  to  pay  for  the  gold  and 
other  nuitei  ial  used.  The  annual  com- 
mencement-exercises of  the  college 
take  place  in  March,  la  1882,  19  slu- 
dePits  graduated,  receiving  the  degree 
of  D.IJ.S.  The  president  of  the  col- 
lege is  J.  J.  Wetherbee. 

Dexter  Fund.  —  A  becpiest  froin 
the  late  Samuel  Dexter,  by  his  w  ill  in 
1811,  for  supplying  fuewood  or  ccjal 
to  such  objects  of  charity  as  are  not 
snpi:)orted  in  the  almshouse,  though 
sometimes  relieved  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor.  The  charily  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers  of  the  pocjr 
[see  Overseers  of  the  Foor].  The  fund 
amounts  to  11^2,999.58. 

Diet-Kitchens.  —  These  excellent 
in^,liiuti(jns  were  established,  one  for 
the  North  End  in  1874,  and  the  other 
for  the  South  luid  in  1875,  to  furnish 
nourishing  food  daily  to  applicants  who 
bring  orders  from  dis])ensary  physi- 
cians. The  North-end  kitchen  is  in 
the  rear  of  No.  34  I.ynde  Street,  which 
runs  from  Cand)ridge  to  (ireen  Street ; 
and  the  South-end  kitchen  is  at  Nn.  19 
iJennet  Street,  These  are  open  from 
II  to  I  daily,  except  Sundays.  The 
o[)erations  oi  the  North-end  kilehen 
are  limited  to  the  district  bomuU  d  l)y 
the  water.  Centra!  Wharf,  Milk,  Wash-, 
ington,  Winter, Tremonl,  Boylston,  and 
Arlington  Streets,  Connnonweallh  Av- 
enue, and  Parker  Street,  including  the. 
North  and  West  Ends;  and  the 
Souih-end  kitchen  supplies  the  sick 
poor  living  beween  I'.sscx  Street  and 
the  Koxbury  line.  The  orders  ior 
these  diets  state  what  is  l(j  be  given, 
and  for  how  h->ng.  Any  person  can 
ptuthase  the  diets  at  cost,  .\buut 
50,000  diets  are  annually  given  out 
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from  the  North-end  kitchen,  and  about 
half  that  number  from  the  South-end 
kitchen.  The  North-end  kitchen  is 
managed  by  a  conmiittee  of  women,  and 
the  South-end  kitchen  by  a  board  of 
twelve  managers,  all  of  them  wunicn. 

Directors  fox'  Public  Institutions. 
—  See  Public  Instituiit)ns. 

Directory  for  Nurses.  —  A  direct- 
ory for  nurses,  satisfactorily  recom- 
mended and  ready  when  called  for,  is 
kept  by  Dr.  Edwin  II.  Brigham,  No. 
19  iJoylston  Place.  Wet-nurses  fmd 
l)laces  from  the  Temporary  Home, 
Chartlon  Street;  and  such  nurses  can 
be  secured  at  the  Lying-in-Hospital, 
No.  24  McLean  Street. 

Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
(Aid  to).  —  Aid  from  the  city  is  given 
through  the  Charity  Bureau,  Chardon 
Street,  to  disabled  soldiers  antl  sailor^ 
and  their  families,  and  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  late 
war,  or  who  have  died  since  the  war 
of  injnries  received  or  diseases  con- 
tracted during  service.  The  IVIas- 
saclmsctts  Emplovment  Bureau  for 
disalMcd  soldiers  obtains  enii^loyment, 
and  helps  such  as  arc  in  need  to  self- 
support,  provides  transportation  to  any 
place  where  work  is  found,  gives  infor- 
mation to  benevolent  pecjple  or  organi- 
zations concerning  needy  soldiers,  and 
investigates  cases.  It  also  controls 
and  directs  the  Soldiers'  Messenger 
Corps,  established  in  1S67,  for  mes- 
senger-service. 'I'iic  number  of  mes- 
sengers thus  employetl  is  now  small, 
and  diminishes  year  by  year.  'i'he 
office  of  the  Massachusetts  l^mploy- 
ment  Bureau  is  at  No.  34  l^oiuberton 
Square.  |Sce  Sohfirrs'  Me.iscii'^n'r 
Corps.] 

Dispensaries  (General).  —  There 
are  sever  1 1  dispensaries  in  the  city, 
eacli  of  viiich  does  an  extensive 
work,  and  jicrforms  it  systematically. 
The  Boston  Dispensary  is  the  oldest, 
and  the  '.i.ird  institution  of  the  kiiul 
in  the  cou)itry.  It  was  founded  in 
1796,  and  incorporated  in  1801.  It 


has  a  central  office  at  Bennet  and  Ash 
Streets,  near  the  centre  of  population 
of  the  city  proper ;  and  oi)erates  in 
the  city  at  large,  which  it  divides,  for 
convenience,  into  nine  districts.  At  the 
central  oliice  ph)sicians  are  in  attend- 
ance daily,  at  slated  hours,  who  treat 
men,  women,  aiul  children,  perform 
surgical  o[)erati(jns,  and  dispense  mecli- 
cine.->  which  are  pre])ared  here,  'lo 
each  of  the  nine  districts  a  physician 
is  also  as.'^igned,  who  treats  those  at 
theii  honics  who  arc  unal)le  to  call  at 
the  central  oflicc.  The  staff  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  at  the  central 
oflicc  give  tlicir  services  graluitouslv, 
and  those  serving  in  the  clistricts  at  a 
very  small  coni|)Lnsation.  The  dis- 
pensary is  su])ported  by  invested  funds 
and  jnivate  contributions.  The  cen- 
tral office  is  oiien  daily  from  8  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.,  and  on  Sundays  arid  legal 
liolitiays  from  9  to  10  ,\.M.  About 
35,000  i)atients  are  treated  yearly  at 
the  central  otlice  or  in  the  districts,  and 
al)out  180,000  rcceij^ts  are  dispensed. 
In  the  Charlestown  district  there  is 
a  free  tlispensary,  connected  the 
t-'liarlestown  h'lee  Dispensary  and 
lIos|:)iial,  at  No.  27  Harvard  Square, 
Charlestown  district  (see  Clhirles- 
tozvn  Free  Dispensary  and  nospt!dl\  ; 
and  in  the  Ro.\bury  district  a  dispens- 
ary (formerly  a  separate  institution, 
founded  in  1841)  is  connected  with 
the  Ro.vlMiiy  (Jharitable  Societ)',  at 
No.  mS  Koxbury  Street,  Ro.\btiry  tlis- 
trict  [<ce  J\oxl>iiry  Charitable  Sonet y\ 
A  homa'opathic  medical  dispensary,  in- 
corporated in  1856,  is  maintained,  with 
a  central  oflicc  and  two  l)ranches  ci;vcr- 
ing  the  South  and  West  fjuls.  TliC 
central  dispensary  is  at  No.  ri  ]hn- 
ronghs  Place  ;  the  South-end,  or  col- 
lege dispensary  as  it  is  called,  is  at 
School  of  Medicine.  Building,  Last- 
Concord  .Street  [see  JHoston  Univer- 
sity, School  of  I\Iediiiue\  ;  and  the 
Wesl-end  branch  is  in  the  Charily 
l!uilding,  (.'liaidon  Slieei,  R(join  5. 
Hoinccopathic  ireatinent  jind  medi- 
cines are  ))rovided  at  these  gratui- 
tously to  poor  persons,  and  very  sick 
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patients  are  visited  at  their  honics.^ 
The  dispensaries  are  open  every  day 
except  Sundays.  [See  IIo))uvopatliic 
Medical  Dispensary.  ] 

Dispensaries  (Special). — At  i8 
Staniturd  Street,  West  End,  is  a  dis- 
pensaiy  for  diseases  of  women,  and 
also  at  the  same  place  one  for.diseases 
of  chiltlrcn.  J>oih  were  established  iji 
1873.  The  former  is  open  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
10' A.M.  to  [2  M.  ;  and  the  latter  011 
Tues'days,  Thur^(.la\s,  and  S.iiurda};>, 
the  same  liours.  At  these,  medical 
advice  and  treatment  are  given  to  the 
needy  poor,  but  no  medicines,  'l  lierc 
is  a  clispcn^ary  connected  with  the 
New-England  lIos]jital  fur  Women 
and  Cliiidren  on  Codman  Ascnue 
[see  Nno-E)ti:iuid  IJospilal,  etc.].  I'liis 
is  at  No.  19  Fayette  Street.  Patients 
are  received  daily  from  9  to  10  .\.M- ; 
and  nredical  advice  is  given  tc  needy 
woinen  antl  children  gratuitously,  with 
medicine  at  25  cts.  a  bottle,  or  free. 
Visit-5  are  ah^o  made  in  South  lioston, 
and  the  central  or  south  p(jrtions  of 
the  city  i)roi)er,  to  the  homes  of  those 
not  able  to  attend  tlie  disjjerisary. 
Dispensaries  for  special  dibcascs  are 
also  connected  with  the  Free  lIr)S|;ital 
for  Women,  No.  60  Fast^Springlield 
Street;  the  Children's  Hospital,  No. 
15S3  Washington  Stieet  ;  lioston 
Dental  Cc^llcge,  No.  .1.S5  Trcnumt 
Slieet;  IMassachuselt.-.  iJcneial  llos- 
piiai  ;  the  Cliaritablc  F)e  and  luir  In- 
tii  inary,  No.  176  Charles  Street ;  and 
Carney  Hospital  [see  these]. 

Docks.  —  See  Terminal  Facilities 
and  Wharves. 

Dorchester  District.  —  The  old 
township  of  D^irchcsler  originally  in- 
cluded what  is  now  South  l>oston  (an- 
nexed to  ij-j.ton  in  i.So.(),  Washington 
VilUige  ['y,\.vx\  to  the  city  proper  in 
1S55),  Sqnai:tum  (added  to  the  town  of 
Quincy  t.he  ^  ime  )carj,  and  a  p(ji  tion 
added  to  H  cle  I'arU  in  1S6S.  JJefore 
the  annexa  on  of  the  old  Knvn  to  I'os- 
lon,  it  cont-.  ied  four  sections,  —  Dor- 


chester j)roper,  Neponsct,  Harrison 
Square,  ancl  Mattapan.  Dorchester 
was  hrbt  settled  by  a  party  of  Englibh 
Puritc^ns,  wlio  landed  at  Nantaskct, 
June  If,  i^jo.  The  town  was  estab- 
lished on  the  same  date  as  lioston.  A 
chmch  was  built  ].iy  the  lir.st  settlers, 
which  long  ago  di.-5ap])eared,  ami  its 
exact  site  is  unknown.  The  first  waler- 
rnill  in  America  was  set  up  in  Dorches- 
ter, and  the  New-England  cod-fisiiery 
originated  here.  In  1634  it  was  the  lar- 
gest town  in  New  Englaiid.  Situated 
on  Dorchester  liav,  an  arm  of  Poston 
llaibor,  it  is  a  healthful,  attiacii\e,  ancl 
|Metuie>(jue  region;  and  )eais  ago  it 
beeame  a  ia\oiile  [ilace  (.A  subuiban 
resilience  for  Puston  busine^s-mcn.  It 
is  one  of  the  nujst  interesting  ot  the 
outlying  distiicts  of  tiie  city,  and  its 
j:)et)ple  are  among  the  most  cultivated! 
Many  of  the  older  estates  arc  very 
beautiful,  being  adorned  with  fme  gar- 
dens. The  older  streets  are  wide,  and 
shaded  by  iu)ble  trees;  and  from  its 
hills  extended  views  of  the  harbor  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  country  oi^  others, 
are  to  be  had,  Dorchester  is  an  his- 
toric place,  and  has  many  i)oin(s  of 
interest  to  the  observant  stranger. 
[Sec  Dorr/u'stir  /hnyi/h^i-i^nouiid  under 
the  head  of  0/if  Bit)'viiii^--i^i-()inii/s :  also 
J-'irst  PiinJi  C/iiin/i,  Do)\  fi (SiLr.\ 
J)orchester  retained  its  town  organiza- 
tion until  annexed  to  Poston,  June  22, 
1809.    L^t't  A iiiicxa/ioiis.'] 

Dorchester  Heiglit.s.  —  See  Siege 
of  JJostou  ;  also  poition  of  the  para- 
graph on  Water-w(Jiks. 

Dorchester  Soldiers'  Monument 
(The).  —  In  the  oi-en  .-"jjace  in,  front 
of  the  church  on  Meet irig-house  Hill, 
Dorchester  district.  This  is  of  led 
(iloucestcr  granite,  31  feet  high,  and  8 
feet  scpiare  at  the  b.i^-e,  resting  on  a 
ledge  of  rock.  The  form  is  that  of  an 
obelisk.  Its  base  has  scpiare  projec- 
tions at  the  angles,  sup|)ortiiig  ft)ur  but- 
tresses, eacli  with  an  upright  cannon  in 
liali'-relicf.  PetweeiA  these  are  laiscd 
■])olislied  tablets,  with  the  nanirs  of  the 
Dorcltesler  soldiers  who  loot  theii  li\cs 
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in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Above 
the  tablets  are  garlands  of  laurel  in 
relief.  The  die  containing  the  tablets 
is  capped  by  a  heavy  cuiriicc.j  and 
above  is  a  second  die,  with  ornamental 
scrolls  at  the  corners.  On  ihc  four  faces 
of  the  die  are  round  panels,  with  sunk- 
en marble  tablets  having  appropriate 
inscriptions  and  symbols.  The  shaft, 
an  obelisk  which  rises  froni  the  second 
die,  is  four  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
has  two  projecting  belts ;  the  lower  one 
with  a  large  star  in  relief  on  each  face, 
and  the  upper  the  shield  of  the  United 
,  States.  The  architect  was  h.  F. 
Dwight.  The  monument  was  dedicat- 
ed on  Sept.  17,  1867.  The  oration  on 
the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Humphreys  of  Springfield. 

Doric  Hall.  — See  State  House. 

Drives.  —  See  Amusements,  and 
Suburbs  of  lloston. 

Drama  in  Boston  (The).  —  The 
introduction  of  the  theatre  in  I)Oston 
was  strenuously  o]oposed  by  many  of 
the  townspeople,  and  the  playhouse 
was  an  established  institution  in  New 
York  and  Philadeli)hia  long  before  it 
was  at  all  tolerated  here.  In  1750  an 
Act  was  passed  "  to  prevent  stage- 
plays  and  other  theatrical  entertain- 
ments," imposing  heavy  fines  on  the 
owner  of  the  premises  in  which  such 
entertainments  should  be  given  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  upon  the 
spectators  and  actors  as  well ;  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  its  repeal,  duriiig  the 
years  succeeding,  before  it  iinally  dis- 
api^cared  from  the  statute-books.  In- 
deed,'the  theatre  was  well  established 
in  Jioston  while  the  Act  was  still  in 
existence.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
theatrical  entertainment  was  the  ))er- 
ffjrmance  of  Otway's  "Orphan"  in 
the  Briti.M  C'offee-House  on  State 
(then  R-iii.,)  Street  (on  the  spot  now 
occupied  l)y  the  buiUling  No.  66  Slate 
Street),,  by  a  "  company  of  gtulle- 
men,"  in  1750;  and  ii  w.ks  this  enter- 
prise that  led  to  the  passage  of  the 


Act  forbidding  "  stage-plays."  In  1775 
the  British  officers,  aided  by  a  so- 
ciety for  Promoting  Theatrical  Amuse- 
ments, formed  of  Tory  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  set  up  a  theatre  in  L'aneuil 
Hall,  where  several  ])lays,  tragedies, 
and  farces  were  performed  in  a  crude 
way,  the  soldiers  being  the  actors  ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  perform  a 
])lay  by  (jcn.  iiurgoyne,  "  The  Block- 
ade of  Boston,"  the  entertainment 
being  sutldcnly  broken  up  in  a  panic 
bv  the  announcement  that  a  battle  was 
going  on  in  Charlestown,  and  that  the 
ofiicers  were  ordered  to  their  ]JOSts 
[see  JuiiiciiU  Hall\.  it  was  not  until 
1792  that  another  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce' theatrical  entertainments, 
'i'lie  law  against  them  had  been  re- 
enacted  in  17S4;  and  discussions  in 
town-meeting  and  efforts  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  had  failed  to  secure  its  re- 
peal, though  quite  a  number  of  prom- 
inent citizens  favored  the  more  liberal 
legislation  asked  for.  Consequently 
the  new  j^layhcnise  was  called  the 
*'  New  Exhibition  Room,"  and  the 
drama  was  introduced  in  the  guise  of 
a  "moral  lecture."  This  "  E.xhibition 
Room  "  was  a  rude  structure,  a  stable 
reconstructed,  situated  on  Board  Alley, 
now  Hawley  Street.  It  was  under 
the  management  of  Joseph  Harper,  a 
member  of  the  company  of  Hallani 
•S:  Henry,  who  had  established  l)lay- 
houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelpliia, 
and  also  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
l'r(ni(lence,  and  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully striven  to  obtain  anthoril)'  to  open 
a  theatre  here  under  "  proper  restric- 
tions." The  bill  at  the  opening  of 
the  "  Exhibition  Room  "  is  given  in 
Drake's  "  Landmarks  of  Boston."  It 
announces  that  "  this  evening,  the  loih 
of  August,  will  be  exliibitecl  Dancing 
on  the  Tight  1\0|k;  by  Monsieurs  Pla- 
cide  and  Martin.  Mons.  Placide  will 
dance  a  Hornpipe  on  a  Tight  Rope, 
play  the  Violin  in  various  altitudes,  and 
jump  over  a  cane  backwards  and  for- 
wards." There  w.is  also  lo  be  an 
"  Introiluctory  Aih'ress  by  Mr.  Ilni- 
per,  singing  by  Mr.  Wo(ds  ;  \ari(nis 
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feats  of  tumbling  by  Mons.  Plncide 
and  Martin,  who  will  make  somersetts 
backwards  over  a  table,  chair,  etc. 
Mons.  Martin  will  exhil;it  several  feats 
on  the  Slack-Rope.  In  the  course  of 
the  Evening's  Entertainment  will  be 
delivered  The  Gallery  of  I'ortraiis, 
or  The  Wqri,d  as  it  i;oi:s,  by  Mr. 
Harjier.  The  whole  to  conclu.tle  with 
a  Dancing  15;illet  '  called  'J'he  Bird 
Catcher,  with  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour 
and  th.e  Gavot."  For  succeeding  ])er- 
formances,  Col.  W.  W.  (Jlapp  in  his 
chapter  on  The  Drama  in  l^oston,  in 
the  "  Memorial  History,"  records  that 
Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved  "  was  an- 
nounced as  a  moral  lecture  in  live 
parts,  "  in  which  the  dreadfid  effects 
of  conspiracy  will  be  exemplilied  ;  " 
Garrick's  farce  of  "  Lethe  "  was  pro- 
duced as  a  satirical  lecture  entitled 
"Lethe,  or  /Esop  in  the  Shades;" 
Shakspeare's  plays  were  also  intro- 
duced as  "moral  lectures;"  and  a 
moral  lecture  in  five  parts  was  given, 
"  wherein  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
libertinism  will  be  exemplilied  in  the 
tragical  history  of  George  l>arnwell, 
or  The  London  Meichav)t."  I'his 
evasion  of  the  law  did  not  long  con- 
tinue unmolested.  During  the  midst 
of  a  performance  on  tlie  evening  of 
Dec.  5,  1792,  Sheriff  Allen  apjjeared 
on  the  stage,  and  arrested  Harper  the 
manager,  who  was  rei)resenting  the 
crooked-back  tyrant.  The  andicnce 
thereujion  became  tumultuous,  and  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  by  tearing 
down  the  portrait  of  Gov.  Hancock, 
which  liung  in  front  of  the  stage-box, 
and  the  State  arms,  and  trampling 
them  under  their  feet.  'l"he  next  day 
Harper  was  defended  at  the  hearing 
in  Faneuil  Hall  by  Harrison  Gray 
Otis;  and  his  discharge  was  secured 
on  a  technicality  based  on  the  illegality 
of  the  wan.uit,  vvliich  had  not  been 
proi)erly  ir>^  i.ed.  After  this,  ijcrfiuni- 
anccs  ronl.  :i'ed  in  "The  Ivxhibilidu 
Room,"  bi  '  only  at  intervals,  uiitil 
the  spring  nf  1793;  when  tin  nio\e- 
ment  was  l;(  gun  for  the  erection  ol  I  he 
Fedcral-str-. 'I   Theatre,  public  stuti- 


ment  in  favor  of  the  theatre  having 
strengthened  meanwhile.  The  Federal- 
street  was  finished,,  and  opened  for  its 
first  performance  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  4,  1794.  It  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Fccicral  and  Franklin  Streets  :  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Jones,  McDulIee,  &  SlrattiMi 
(see  Ar/S^on's].  It  was  called  the 
Boston  Theatre,  .ind  sometimes  the 
"  Old  Dniry  "  after  Drury  Lane,  Lon- 
don. In  its  erection  inany  influential 
people  of  the  town  were  interested  ; 
and  when  it  was  opened,  it  was  pio- 
nounced  to  be  the  finest  theatre  in  the 
country.  Charles  Bulfinch  was  the  ar- 
chitect. It  was  built  of  brick,  with  an 
arcade  projecting  from  its  front,  which 
served  as  a  carriage-entrance.  Corinth- 
ian pilasters  and  columns  decorated 
front  and  rear,  after  the  style  then  the 
rage  in  the  town.  From  the  main  en- 
trance was  a  s]:iacious  saloon,  and  two 
staircases  at  the  rear  led  up  to  corri- 
dors at  the  back  of  the  boxes  ;  while 
the  entrance  to  the  pit  and  gallery  Mas 
from  the  sides  of  the  building.  The 
interior  was  circular  in  form,  the  ceil- 
ing composed  of  elliptic  arches  resting 
on  Corinthian  columns.  The  walls  were 
painted  azure,  and  the  columns  straw 
and  lilac  color.  There  were  two  rows 
of  boxes,  the  second  tier  hung  with 
crimson  silk.  The  roomy  stage  was 
flanked  by  two  cohinuis.  (3ver  it  the 
arms  of  the  nation  and  the  Slate  were 
jKiinted,  with  the  motto  depending 
from  them,  "  All  the  World's  a  Stage." 
At  the  east  end  of  the  building  was  a 
large  ball-room,  with  several  retiring- 
rooms.  The  theatre  was  amply  pro- 
vided with  exits.  The  bill  on  the 
opening  night  was  "  the  ti  uly  repub- 
•lican  tragedy"  of  "(uista\us  Vasa, 
the  Deliverer  of  his  Country;"  and 
the  farce  of  "  Modern  Anticpics,  or  The 
Merry  Mourners."  Charles  .Stuart 
Powell  and  Baker  were  the  managiMs, 
.iiid  the  loiiipaiiy  w.is  from  England. 
Tlu'  pii)Iii;.Mie  wa  ,  written  l)\'  kobt  it 
'1  leal  Paiin',  .Old  ih  livcicd  1)\  I'nwell 
in  till.:  (  li.iiai  In  ul  Apollo.  The  lii>t 
)ear  wa.s  an  inipi  olU,d)le  owv.    ih\  the 
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2d  of  February,  1798,  the  theatre  was 
buriKcl  ;  but  it  was  at  once  rebuilt,  and 
re-opened  on  Oct.  29,  tlie  .same  year. 
It  continued  with  varying  fortunes, 
and  under  various  managemei\ts,  until 
1833;  when,  another  wave  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  theatre  passing  over  the 
town,  it  was  leased  to  the  society  of 
*'  Free  Inquirers,"  and  converted  into 
a  lecture-room.  In  1834  it  fell  int.) 
the  possession  of  the  Acadeniy  of 
Music,  an  in->titution  for  instruction  in 
\oc:\\  and  instriuncnlal  n\u-'^ic  [see 
Music  iic  /h'ston]  ;  and  its  name  was 
changctl  to  the  Odeon.  In  1846  it 
was  reconverted  into  X  theatre,  and 
in  1852  it  was  taken  down  to  make 
way  for  a  bu3ine>s-block.  iJuring  its 
career  many  actors  eminent  in  their 
time  appeared  upon  its  boards.  Anujiig 
them  were  Thomas  A.  Cooper,  James 
Fennel  (the  fust  to  give  Shakspearian 
readings  in  Boston),  the  elder  Wallack, 
Fclmund  Kean,  Mcnry  J.  Finn  (who 
perished  in  the  steamer  "  Lexington  "), 
the  elder  Uooth,  Macready,  Foircst, 
and  the  first  Charles  iMatihews.  The 
Kean  l  iot  occurred  here,  w  hen  the  actor 
was  driven  from  the  stage;  the  occasion 
of  it  being  his  refusal  on  a  previous 
visit  to  i)lay  because  llie  liouse  was 
thin.  Though  it  was  a  li\ely  affair 
while  it  listed,  and  tlic  riot-act  was 
read,  beyond  the  derail  uction  of  furni- 
ture inside  the  theatre,  no  sericnis 
damage  was  done. 

The  secontl  theatre  was  the  ITav- 
market.  It  was  a  large  buiUling  of 
woolI,  and  st(;o  1  on  Tremont  and 
IJoylston  .Streets,  nearly  on  the  si)ot 
n(jw  occupied  by  the  ICxans  House. 
It  o|)encd  on  Dec.  26,  1700,  under  llu; 
man.igement  oi  Fowell,  liic  first  hian- 
ager  of  tlie  lioston  ;  wliich  he  lelin- 
quished  after  the  first  year,  ami  opc  iu  d 
the  new  theatre  as  a  rival  e^lal)h^ll- 
nient.  Th  ;  opening  Ijill  >vas  "  llullc's 
Stratagem  "  The  hou^e,  thc^ngh  un- 
atlractive  '  xternallv,  ^v.l^  well  arranged 
inside.  F  had  three  tiers  i>t  boxes,  a 
pit  and  t  1  cry,  and  ^  large  saloon. 
It  was  not  i  success  as  a  [jlayhou^c, 
aiul   in    i  i;  3  was   taken    down,  In 


1823  the  City  Theatre  was  opened  in 
"  \Vahhington  G.irdens."  The-e  Gar- 
dens were  on  'i'remont  Street,  extend- 
ing from  midway  beUNcen  Winter 
Street  and  Temple  Flace  and  West 
Street.  'I'he  .St.  i'aul's  Church  and 
the  United-Stales  Court  liouse  now 
occupy  the  northern  jjart  of  the  site. 
The  Gardens  were  surromided  by  a 
brick  wall  ;  and  the  City  I'hea'tre, 
afterwards  known  as  the  W^uJiing- 
lon  'fhcatre,  and  al.-.o  as  the  Vaux- 
hall,  wws  Cuu-itriicted  from  an  aui- 
phiiheatie  built  within  the  giounds  in 
1819  for  su  11  liner  eiitei  tamihents.  'IMie 
hoUs,e  wa-i  .id.ipted  fur  a  eireu.T  as  well 
as  a  theatre.  It  ^tuoil  remu\ed  from 
the  street,  in  llie  rear  of  the  lot  now 
occupied  b\'  St.  P.iul's.  In  18:7  the 
old  Tremunt  Theatre  was  Iniilt,  and 
was  opened  on  llie  24th  of  Se|.aember, 
that  year.  This  was,  during  the  most 
of  it.T  career,  a  lliealre  of  liiedi  sl.nulard. 
On  id  boards  many  iilei  ling  aetcjrs  and 
actres-e-->  m.ule  their  hrst  ajipearance 
in  JJoston.  Charlotte  Cushman  made 
her  i/ci'itt  here  (ju  /Vpril  8,  1835; 
Fannv  Keinble  a|)peaied  here  fc;r  the 
fust  tinu;  in  Fostoii  ;  and  among  the 
others  who  tiod  its  boards  were  J. 
Sheridan  Ivnowle.s,  James  E.  Miir- 
doeli,  I'^llen  'free,  John  Vandcnhol'f, 
I''anny  Flh-.ler,  I Uiclcslcnic,  and  Jolai 
Gilbert  (whust;  hr.-^t  ai)pcai  .'inee  was 
on  Nov.  28,  1828).  The  building  had 
a  pl.iin  granite  front,  in  imitation  of 
the  fonie,  with  pilKir.^  suppoi  I  in;-';  an 
eiitablatuic  and  [.'ediineiii.  T!.'  en- 
traiu.e-h.ill  was  a'')n)etliiiu',  lik'  llial  of 
the  old  Federal-street,  it  was  wide 
aial  sixieiiUis,  with  stairw.ws  aseeiid- 
ing  to  the  boxes  of  llie  di  ess-eirele. 
The  iiiterii-^r  of  the  theatre  w;ib  iiait- 
iiig,  ancl  wa^i  well  arranged,  with  a 
s|).ieious  stage  and  attraeti\e  linings; 
and  it  was  provided  with  s|)aeious 
lobbies  and  letiring  -  rooms,  and  a 
s:doon,-^a  cusLoinary  feature  of  the 
e.iilier  liie.itK-..  l>ai.ih  l\o':rr-,  the 
aiehilect  of  the  Tiemonl  iioii.e  [.-^ee 
'/'i  c//u>!U  //','// i  I,  was  tlie  architect. 
The  opeiiiiv,;  bill,  as  given  b\  Uiake 
in  hh-i  "  I..indm,irks,"  was  '•  Wi\e:o  as 
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they  Were,  and  Maids  as  they  Are," 
and  tlie  farce  of  "  l.ady  and  the  Devil." 
It  was  announced  that  "  the  orchestra 
will  embrace  the  most  di.^lingui.-^hcd 
nuibical  talent  in  the  country  ;  katkr, 
Mr.  Ostinelli."  There  was  a  prize 
opening  addre^s,  which  was  read  on 
the  occasion.  William  Pelby  wa>>  the 
first  manager,  and  among  .-succeeding 
managers  were  J.  1j.  IJooth  and  Thomas 
iJarry.  In  1843  the  theatre  was  sold 
to  the  ])aptisis  ;  and  its  career  a 
pkiyhouse  was  ended  with  the  per- 
formance of  June  23,  that  )c.ir.  It  was 
next  rebuilt  as  the  Tremont  Temple 
[see  'J limout  'rciiiplc\.  The  Old  Na- 
tional was  the  next  theatre  to  be  es- 
tablished. This  was  lir^t  opened  as 
the  Warren  Theatre ;  and  it  slciud  on 
Portland  Street,  I'lcar  the  cmner  of 
Traverse,  where  before  had  been  the 
American  A:iiphiiheatre.  A^  the 
Warren  Theatre  it  was  openetl  on 
July  3,  1832,  by  William  Pelby,  man- 
ager. In  1836  it  was  recunhiructCLl, 
and  then  re-opened  as  the  National. 
Thomas  Parry  was  ft>r  a  while  man- 
ager. On  .Ain  il  22,  1852,  it  w  ar,  bui  ned  ; 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  re-o|)ened  on  the 
1st  of  Nu\-enrber  following.  In  i8s6 
its  name  was  chapigeil  to  Wilhucl's 
National  'ITieatre;  tlien,  a  few  months 
after,  10  tlie  Pcoj^le's  A.  tiOHal  Thea- 
tre. 'l"he  following  ye;u  ii.->  tild  title 
of  the  National  was  le^unied.  Ii:i 
18G2  it  became  a  \'aiiely  iheatie, 
under  tlie  name  of  Union  C'oneert- 
llall  ;  and  on  Maich  l-.],  ior)3,  ii  wms 
again  burned,- aiul  it.^  career  euiled 
The  Lion  'i'heatre,  (jpened  Jan.  11, 
.1836,  occupied  the  site  of  tin;  modern 
Bijou  Theatre.  In  185')  it  was  <a)\\- 
verted  into  a  lecture-hall,  l<n(j\\n  as 
the  Mechanics'  Insiitule  ;  then,  in  1839, 
it  was  (jpeiied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  the  Melodeon  ;  in 
1844  it  was  I  (/nverled  into  a  tempo- 
rary theatre  1«  r  the  engagement  of  Ma- 
cready,  then  su|>porte(l  by  CliaiKute 
Cushman  ;.  ■  il)secjuenlly  it  l)ecame  a 
leading  concrt  and  le*  ture  hall  ;  in 
1859  it  was  I  1  uilt,  and  became  a  niin- 
stiel-hull  j  i     i860  jjarlur-opcras  were 


given  in  it;  dining  the  National  Sail- 
ors' P^air  in  the  Poston  Theatre,  in  tite 
winter  of  1864,  a  series  of  brilliant 
amatein-  theatrical  enlei  lainnicnls  weie 
given  here  fen'  the  benelil  of  the  fair; 
then  it  became  a  billiard-hall  ;  and  m 
J878  was  re-arranged  as  the  Gaieiy 
'Pheatre,  whose  career  closed  in  1882, 
when  the  Bijou  succeeded.  'Phe  ori- 
ginal Poston  Museum  and  Gallery  of 
Pine  Arts,  on  TreuKnit  Street,  where 
the  I  lorticultiual  Society's  building 
now  elands,  was  lirst  opened  Jime  14, 
1841  ;  and  the  present  Boston  Mu-eum, 
on  Nov.  2,  1846-.  'Phe  Eagle  'Phea- 
tre, corner  of  Ilaverliill  and  'Pravcrse 
Streets,  floin-ished  fiom  June,  1842,  to 
March,  1843,  under  the  mana;.'emeiit 
of  W \zeman  Mai>.hall.  '1  he  Howard 
Alhenccum  wa.^  fust  opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1845.  Jlioiigham  and  iiland'b 
Boston  Adelphi,  on  Court  Street,  be- 
tween Cornhill  and  Brattle  Sticct, 
had  a  career  extending  from  Ajnil, 
1847,  1848.  BlaiKl's  P)CLinn,  Sud- 
buiy  Street,  near  Court  Stieel,  was. 
(Jl'eiicd  in  Se|Aember,  1848;  in  iS';2 
it  became  the  Plagle  'Pheaiic,  and 
iloiuished  until  1853,  under  several 
names,  as  a  variety  theatie  and  min- 
strel-liall.  'I'he  Dramatic  Museum, 
on  Beach  Street,  was  o]  ened  in 
October,  184S;  in  l^-l9  was  'PhorntS 
Ameiiean  Museum,  the  senicjr  Charlc-^ 
I\.  'PInjrne  niaii;ie,cr;  after  that  the 
Peach-street  MiiNeuni;  and  then  as 
the  (>l\mpic,  do:  ing  its  caicc  r  m 
181^0.  '1  he  [n-es'.nt  Po^icni  'Plieiilie' 
was  hr.^t  oi^^jied  Sc[it.  11,  iSs,].  The 
Aqnatial  Ciaiclens,  on  (  entral  Couil, 
now  occupied  by  the  exlensiun  of  the 
dry-goods  establishment  of  Joid.o', 
Marsh,  (S:  Co.,  opened  iit  l8co;  and  it 
was  alterwaids  ti  an.-foi  mod  int<_)  a 
theatre  as  the  Theatre  Comi(|ne.  It 
so  continued  from  1865  to  le('9;  then 
it  was  called  the  New  Adtlphi,  and 
in  1870  llie  Wcnrell  Sisters'  Adel 
phi.  '{"he  New  Tienunt  Tln.itie, 
r(jn(. (Idled  frtnn  .Alh.ton  Hall,  the 
.Southerly  end  of  Studio  Puildin-,  Tre- 
mont Street,  was  opened  in  18O3  ;  and 
during  a  part  of  its  career  execUcnt 
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performances  were  given  by  French 
dramatic  companies  ,  and  American 
stars ;  though  it  was  used  at  times  as 
a  variety  theatre  and  a  minstrL-l-liall, 
and  closed  as  a  theatre  in  1866.  The 
Continental  Theatre,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Apollo  Gardens,  Washington 
Street,  corner  of  Harvard,  opened  on 
Jan.  I,  1866,  had  a  checkered  career 
until  1872,  from  1868  for  a  while 
known  as  the  Olympic,  and  later  as 
St.  James.  Selwyn's  Theatre,  after- 
wards the  Globe,  was  oi)encd  Oct.  29, 
1S67  ;  Burnell's  Museum,  later  the 
l^oylston,  1874;  the  Park  Theatre, 
1879;  Dudley-street  Opera  Mouse, 
1879;  and  Novelty,  later  Ihjoley's,  and 
now  Windsor,  1879;  and  the  several 
garden-theatres,  in  1879.  |.Sketclies  of 
the  several  existing  theatres  are  given 
elsewhere  in  this  book  ;  and  also  of 
the  garden-theatres,  under  the  title  of 
Sn)}imer  Gardens.']  Boston  is  now 
regarded  by  the  "  profession,"  and 
managers  in  the  business,  as  one  of 
the  best  "show  "places  in  the  country, 
where  the  best  efforts  and  the  greatest 
"stars"  will  almost  always  pay.  . 

Druggists'  Assoeiation  (The  Bos- 
ton).—  Organized  in  1875  ^O'"  ^'^^ 
therance  of  the  interests  of  the  whole- 


sale and  retail  drug-trade,  the  paint 
and  oil  trade,  medicine-houses,  and 
co-ordinate  branches  of  trade.  It  is 
largely  a  social  organization.  It  has 
monthly  meetings  and  dinners  at  the 
Parker  House.  It  has  a  membership 
of  about  75.  The  president  is  Thomas 
Doliber,  and  the  secretary  Henry  Can- 
ning. 

Dudley  -  street    Opera  House 

(The),  corner  of  Washington  and 
Dudley  Streets,  is  a  bright  little  play- 
house in  the  Ku.xbmy  district.  It  was 
C(jnslructed-frum  Institute  Hall.  The 
interior  is  not  specially  showy,  but  has 
a  pleasing  appearance.  The  stage  is 
small,  but  conveniently  arranged;  and 
the  opera-chairs  for  the  audience  are 
so  placed  on  the  inclined  floor  as  to 
insure  a  good  view  for  all  occupying 
them.  There  are  three  entrances  to 
the  auditoriuui,  and  one  to  the  stage. 
The  house  seats  700.  It  was  first 
opened  in  1879;  and  regular  perform- 
ances were  that  season,  and  one  or  two 
succeeding  seasons,  given.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  opened  occasionally  to 
travelling  condjinations,  and  leased  to 
amateur  coni])auies,  or  for  concerts  or 
public  meetings.  Nathaniel  J.  Brad- 
lee  is  the  proprietor. 
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East  Boston,  connected  with  the 
city  proper  by  ferry,  and  with  tlie 
mainland  at  Chelsea  and  Winthrop  by 
bridges,  with  its  si)lendid  water-front 
and  its  system  of  wharves,  to  be  fur- 
ther improved  and  extended  during  the 
immediate  future,  was  50  years  ago  in- 
habited by  a  single  family,  and  was  of 
little  or  no  importance  except  as  a 
place  for  recreation  by  fishing-parties. 
It  is  an  island,  and  was  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  earlier  days,  known  as  Noddle's 
Island,  after  William  Noddle,  w  ho  first 
lived  upon  it  or  occujiied  it,  and  whom 
Gov.  Winthrop  called  "an  honest  man 
of  Salem."  It  was  known  also  as  Mav- 
erick's, and  sometimes  as  William's, 
Island.  In  1633  the  Court  ordered 
that  "  Noddles  Ileland  is  granted  to 
Ml"  Samll  Mauack  [Maverick]  to  enjoy 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs  forever.  Yiclcl- 
ing  and  payeing  yearly  att  the  Generail 
Court,  to  the  Gouv""  for  the  time  being, 
either  a  fatt  weather,  a  fatt  liogg,  or  xls 
in  money,  and  shall  gieu  leave  to  Bos- 
ton and  Charles  Towne  to  fetch  wood 
contynually  as  their  necde  requires 
from  the  southerne  pte  of  sd  ileland." 
Mr.  Maverick  lived  in  a  fort  here 
which  he  had  built  in  1630.  In  1636 
the  island  was"layd  to  Boston."  It 
then  contained  about  660  acres,  to- 
gether with  several  hundred  acres  of 
marches  and  flats,  whicii  were  confirmed 
as  part  of  it  by  the  Colonial  Legislature 
in  1640.  In  1776  a  fort  was  built  here 
for  part  protection  of  the  town,  l)ut  it 
was  not  utilized.  Later,  in  1JS14,  an- 
other and  fjiiiie  substantial  fort  was 
erected  on  Camp  11  ill;  possibly  the 
site  of  Mr.  "vl  averick's  fort,  but  cer- 
tainly the  sill  of  that  trectecl  in  1776. 
This  later  vv  -  k  was  done  by  members 
of  various  s('  i';tics  of  the  -State  as  well 


as  the  city;  and  when  it  was  completed 
it  was  named  Fort  Strong,  after  Gov. 
Strong.  In  the  autumn  of  1819  a  duel 
was  fought  on  the  island  between 
Lieut.  Francis  13.  White  and  Lieut. 
William  L'inch  of  the  United-States 
service;  and  Lieut.  White,  the  chal- 
lenging j^arty,  was  instantly  killed. 
Dr.  Sluirtleff,  in  his  "Topographical 
and  Historical  ])escrii)tion  of  Boston," 
locates  the  jjlacc  oi  this  duel  not  far 
from  the  present  Border  Street,  near 
two  elms  that  formerly  stood  there. 
The  project  to  improve  the  island  was 
conceived  long  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  "East-Boston  Company" 
in  1833,  which  carried  the  work  for- 
ward. Gen.  William  H.  Sunnier, 
whose  family  in  i)ai  t  owned  the  island 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
who  hiniself  became  an  owner  later,  is 
credited  with  the  conception  of  the 
idea  of  improving  the  place  on  a  broad 
plan.  In  1801  he  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attemi:)t  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Navy  Yard  there  instead 
of  at  Charlestown.  The  charter  of  the 
East-Boston  Company,  which  was  com- 
posed of  alx)Ut  a  dozen  capitalists,  pro- 
vided that  certain  portions  of  l.md 
should  be  set  apart  for  sites  for  a  pui)- 
lie  school,  engine-liouses,  and  a  buiial- 
ground.  The  work  of  improvement 
once  begun,  it  was  pushed  forward 
rapidly.  The  pl.ice  was  laid  out  into 
streets  and  lots,  and  public  and  private 
sales  of  lands  were  made  which  netted 
handsome  ]:)rorits.  In  1836  the  ter- 
minus of  tiie  ICastern  Railroad  was  lo- 
cated here;  the  Mavciick  House  was 
next  built  ;  then,  in  1840,  the  Cunard 
Line  was  established,  with  its  docks 
iiere  ;  the  |)lace  became  an  important 
ship-building  centre  (here  was  built  the 
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"Great  Republic,"  the  largest  sailing- 
ship  in  the  world  in  its  clay);  and  in 
1850-51  tlie  Grand  junction  Railway, 
uniiing  the  several  railway-lines  en- 
tcriiii;  the  city,  and  ihe  wharves  con- 
nected with  it,  were  completed,  —  the 
occasion  being  celebrated  with  other 
events  duj'ing  the  great  Railroad  Jubi- 
ilee,  which  extended  over  three  da\s, 
and  brought  together  many  great  men 
of  that  day,  including  the  jjrcsident  uf 
the  United  Stales  and  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  i^overnment.  The 
Grand  jiuiction  R.iilway  subsequently 
passed  mto  the  control  of  the  Bost<jn 
and  Albany  Railroad  [see  Boston  and 
Albany  Sdttion  and  Luu'\.  Ka.^t  bos- 
ton, though  less  atliactive  than  in  its 
l)ahnier  days,  is  an  interesting  jjait  of 
the  city.  Its  streets  arc  wide;  it  has 
several  little  parks;  some  fme  water- 
views  are  to  be  seen  from  its  high 
points;  its  manufactories  are  numer- 
oirs  and  important ;  and  its  wharves 
aiul  docks  are  among  its  most  con- 
spicuous featm-cs.  The  principal  thor- 
oughfares are  Meridian  Street  running 
north  and  south,  and  Chelsea  Street, 
with  other  streets  inieisecting  tliese, 
running  tor  the  most  part  in  direct 
lines  across  the  island.  W'eljstcr 
Street  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
haibor  and  the  city  propei.  The 
streets  are  named  chielly  for  battles  of 
tire  Revolution,  for  leading  conmiercial 
ciiies,  or  for  famous  i)octs  and  artists. 
The  several  scpiares  are  named  respec- 
tively, Central,  belmont,  Putman,  Pres- 
coti,  and  Maverick.  The  hrst  twcj  are 
the  largest,  and  are  ple.isant  places, 
with  well-shaded  paths.  A  larger  and 
more  ambitious  jiark  is  contemplated; 
the  city  having  appropriated  in  1881 
^^50,000  t(j  meet  the  expense  of  jiur- 
chasin'4  and  laying  it  out  (see  Public- 
Fark  Sy>li-/n].  There  are  two  ferries  to 
East  boiion,  known  as  the  Ncnth  and 
South,  '/hich  are  owned  by  the  ciiy. 
The  feiry  of  the  Boston,  Reverc-beach, 
and  Lyn.i  Railroad  also  connects  with 
Ea.>t  Bo  ston  [see  Jloslon,  Rcvcrc-bcachy 
and  L]":n  /uulruad].  The  total  valua- 
tion of  \  \.  -A  Boston  in  1882,  jj>7,76o,400. 


Eastern  Kailroad  Station  and 
Line.  —  Passenger-station  on  Caui>e- 
wa;,-  Street,  between  the  stations  of 
the  Boston  and  bowell  and  Fiicliburg 
roadb.  'I'his  .station  is  a  brick  build- 
ing, witli  a  central  I'ower  upon  which 
i-->  a  clock.  Tiie  interior  is  somewhat 
crowi-led,  the  great  business  of  the 
railroad  having  outgrown  it  ;  but  it  ia 
well  arranged  for  the  prompt  despatch 
of  trains.  'l"he  waiting-rooms  are  at 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  the 
train-house  at  the  lear.  The  siatiun 
was  built  in  I063,  replacing  a  foruKr 
stati(jn  destroyed  by  lire.  'I'he  lia^t- 
crn  Railroad  Company  was ,  chartered 
Ajjril  1-1,  i83(),  to  build  a  road  from 
East  l!o:5ion  to  the  New-Hampshire 
line.  Tliii  was  comi)leied  on  Nov,  9, 
i8.|0.  The  main  line  now  runs  from 
Jiostoa  to  Portland,  and  Irom  Conway 
Junction  to  North  Conway,  N.  li, 
conneciing  there  with  the  Portland 
antl  C)gdeii-.lnng,  runnirig  through  the 
midst  ol  the  White  Momitains,  —  a  fa- 
vorite route  with  toinists.  The  main 
line  is  iSo  miles  in  all,  and  its  Ijranches 
cover  102  miles;  the  total  length  of 
lines  owned,  leased,  and  operated  by 
the  road  being  281.69  niile^.  The 
length  of  road  in  Massachusetts  is  [20- 
79  miles;  in  New  Hampshire,  107.63; 
and  in  Maine,  53.55  miles.'  It  has  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Maine-Central 
system,  and  thus  substantially  controls 
all  the  traflic  to  the  e.ist  of  Portland 
and  with  the  Maritime  Pros'inccs. 
Eor  man)'  year.s  the  r'>:id  enjoyed 
great  ])rosperity,  but  since  1873  it  has 
lia^^sed  through  many  hardships.  I'Vum 
1876  its  aifairs,  liowever,  have  ste.ulily 
improved;  and  the  rept)i  is  of  recent 
yeais  have  been  most  encouiaging. 
Its  summer  business  is  extensive  and 
j)r(jtitable.  Passing  along  the  North 
Shore,  ilsnniin  line  and  branches  touch 
the  most  notcworihy  of  the  siunmer- 
resorts  of  iliat  rc;;ion.  The  Gloucester 
P.ranch,  from  l)e\ei  l\',  through  Beverly 
Pairns,  iM  .uu  lu  ster-l)\'-thi -Sea,  Map,- 
nolia,  GliuK  ester,  to  Pochpoi  (,  is  one 
cjf  the  be-,t.biaiichcs  (  onlroikd  by  iht 
company,  doing  an  imuicn-e  sunnnci 
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business.  The  president  of  the  East- 
ern is  George  E.  }i.  Jackson;  general 
manager,  Pa\son  Tucker;  and  ihe  gen- 
eral passenger-agent,  Lucius  l\ittle. 

Elections.  —  The  municipal  elec- 
tion takes  jjkice  annually  on  the  Tues-. 
day  after  the  second  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber. The  ol'ticers  chosen  arc  :  ma^  or ; 
the  board  of  aldermen,  which  consists 
of  12  members;  the  Cwnnnon  council, 
consisting  of  72  meml)ers  (the  two 
latter  bodies  together  constituting  the 
city  council),  each  to  seive  one  year; 
8  members  of  the  school-committee 
(one-third  of  the  entire  body),  to  serve 
three  years;  and  one  streel-conrmis- 
sioner,  to  .serve  three  years.  The  may- 
or, aklcrmcn,  members  of  the  school- 
committee,  and  street  comnri.^sioncr 
arc  chobcn  by  the  city  at  large,  and 
the  councilmen  by  the  25  wartls.  The 
wards  of  the  city  are  div  ided  into  small 
and  compact  voting-precincts, each  jne- 
cinct  containing  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble 500  voters;  the  polling-places  are 
selected  l)y  the  board  of  aldermen; 
and  tlie  several  election-oflicers,  con- 
sisting of  a  warden,  a  dcput)' -warden, 
a  clerk,  a  deimty-clcrk',  two  inspectois 
(»f  elcciions,  and  two  dcpuly-ins|-)cctors 
for  each  ])rccinct,  who  serve  for  one 
year,  are  all  a|)pointed  annually  l>cfore 
Oct.  I,  by  tlie  mayor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  aldermen.  These  elec- 
tion-ofhcers  arc  ])aid  at  the  rate  of  $^ 
per  (iifm  for  actual  service;  with  the 
exception  of  the  clcrk.s  of  jirccincts, 
who  arc  jxaid  at  the  rale  of  $7  per  d/.'/u, 
on  condition  that  their  records  are  ke[)t 
to  the  sati'^faction  of  the  city-clerk-,  to 
whom  their  returns  are  made,  ^khe 
final  examination  of  the  rciiujis  is 
inade  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
notification  in  writing  is  given  to  those 
elected.  Tli  ;  pi eijaration,  eorrccticjn, 
anfl  revisior  (.>{  the  voting-lists  are 
under  the  diicctionand  control  of  the 
board  (jf  ,r  •  ;i->ti  ars  of  volets;  wliich 
consists  (;t  ;!ir(,-c  "able  and  discreet 
men,  inhaln  ants  of  the  city,"  one  (jf 
whom  is  ai;p'ointed  by  the  mayor,  with 
the  approval  (i  the  board  of  aldermen, 


each  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Each  member  of  this  board  receives  a 
salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The  oliice 
of  the  board  is  at  No.  30  Pembeiton 
Square.  Tlic  voting-lists  are  made  u]) 
15  days  before  a  regular  elccti(jn,  and 
posted  in  convenient  j^laces  about  the 
city  ;  and  i)ersons  qualified  to  vote, 
whose  names  are  not  on  the  lists,  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  them- 
selves for  registration  until  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  next 
preceding  the  day  of  election,  when 
registration  ceases.  Pcr^-ons  otherw  ise 
qualified  must  have  resided  m  the 
State  one  jear,  and  within  the  city  six 
months,  next  [^receding  the  clcciinu 
for  .which  the  regi.-.lraiion  is  m:K!e. 
Women  of  21  years  and  upwards,  who 
have  resided  in  the  State  and  city  the 
prescribed  time,  and  who  ha\-e  j)aid, 
themselves,  or  by  tlicir  guardians  or 
tiustees,  a  .Stare,  comity,  or  cit)'  tax 
assessed  upon  them  witliin  two  }cars 
next  preceding  the  election  for  which 
registration  is  made,  lia\e  the  riglit  to 
register,  and  vote  for  members  of  the 
school-committee ;  and  w(jmcn  are 
also  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
conimittee.  The  polls  are  assesi^d 
annually  in  May.  Tl^.e  i:)ropoition  of 
voters  registcreil  to  the  ijoinikuion  is 
small.  According  to  statistics  ])nb- 
lislicd  November,  1882,  in  the  iJos- 
ton  "  Herald,"  it  has  average  d  of  late 
years  h;wei'  than  any  other  large  (  ity 
m  the  coimtr)'.  New  Voik,  with  a 
po|)nlali()n  of  i,2oG,5(;o,  cast  for  ihesi- 
dent  in  I080,  20.1,3.13,  or  one  voie  in 
about  5-9  of  poindalion;  IMiiladelphia, 
with  a  |)opukition  ui  846,98^1,  i)olle(l 
173,837  votes,  or  one  in  about  4.87,  in 
the  same  election;  l^rooklyn,  with  a 
p(  >|)nl,ilion  of  566,689,  thicw  112,813 
V(jtt's  in  1880,  or  one  in  about  5.02  nf 
pupiilalion;  while  liosloncast  in  1880 
(Mily  one  \-ole  in  about  6.79  of  ijcjpula- 
tion.  The  number  of  polls  assessed 
in  \[y.^2  was  io2,5(j4,  or  over  25  ]ier 
cent  ineiease  over  the  figures  (-f  1875. 
Uc(  honing  the  number  of  legal  voters 
at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  there  were 
in  l^oston  in  1S82  over  85,000  legal 
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voters.  There  were  registered  for  the 
State  election  in  November,  55,493. 

Electric  Light  (The).  — In  very 
recent  years  this  light  has  been  quile 
extensively  introduced  into  the  cily. 
In  1880  the  privilege  of  ligliting  Scol- 
lay  Square  was  secured  by  the  Brush 
Electric  Light  Company;  it  having 
introduced  the  light  to  some  extent  in 
illuminating  the  exterior,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  interior,  of  stores  and  hotels 
here.  Later  other  companies  obtained 
a  foothold  in  the  city;  and  during 
1882-83  the  streets  have  been  mure 
extensively  lighted  by  electricity  than 
ever  before  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  light. .  It  has  also  been  utilized 
to  a  greater  extent  in  illuminating  inte- 
riors. Besides  ScoUay  Square,  yjortions 
of  Court,  State,  Washington,  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets,  Park  Square,  and  other 
sections  are  lighted  with  the  electric 
light,  which  is  furnished  by  three  com- 
panies,—  the  Brush,  the  Weston,  and 
the  American.  The  city  provides  the 
posts  from  which  the  lamps  are  sus- 
pended, the  companies  supplying  the 
lamps  and  the  light.  The  city  pays  at 
the  rate  of  65  cents  per  light  per  night. 
The  light  is  also  employed  in  front  of 
a  large  "number  of  stores,  hotels,  and 
public  places.  In  the  Tremont  House 
and  in  V'oung's  Hotel,  several  of  the 
halls  and  large  dining-rooms  arc  thus 
illuminated  ;  also  the  outside  of  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Hotel  Vendome  in  ])art.  Int(j  the 
latter  the  lulison  incandescent  light  is 
introduced.  It  is  attached  to  the 
chandeliers  in  tlie  large  dining-room,  is 
used  in  tlie  passenger-elevator,  and  em- 
ployed as  pcjrtable  lamps  in  the  office 
and  reading-rooms.  This  light  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  "  1  lerald  "  and 
"  Advertiser  "  offices,  the  liijou  Thea- 
tre, and  several  large  manufacturing 
and  business  concerns.  It  i-i  proj^osed 
to  immediat'  ly  introduce  it  into  duell- 
ings, suppl,n.g  the  electricity  from 
central  stations  situated  in  different 
section  of  tin;  city,  along  wires  in  pipes 
laid   under.'.K  and,  and  entering  tlic 


houses  through  meters  ;  the  occupants 
being  charged  for  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tricity as  recorded  by  this  meter,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  with  gas.  The 
Brush  Company  ijrojjoses  a  similar  in- 
troduction of  the  light  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Its  light  for  street  and  general 
illumination  is  an  arc  light;  while  that 
fur  domestic  jiurposes  is  the  Swan 
light,  an  English  invention  and  an 
incandescent  light.  The  Weston  also 
has  an  arc  and  an  incandescent  light, 
the  latter  known  as  the  Maxim  light; 
and  the  Amei:ican  Company  also  has 
both  kirids.  The  Brush  Company  has 
two  large  generating  stations,  one  near 
Merrimack  Street,  and  the  other  in 
the  Back-bay  district;  and  the  Wes- 
ton's principal  generating-station  is 
near  the  corner  of  South  and  Beach 
Streets. 

EHot  Congregational  Church 
(Congregational  Trinitarian),  Roxbury 
district,  Kenilworth  Street.  This  was 
organized  Sept.  18,  1834,  by  members 
formerly  of  the  old  First  Parish  ;  and 
its  church-edilice  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  Novend)er  of  the  year 
following.  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
the  prolific  writer  of  popular  histories 
and  other  publications,  was  the  first 
pastor.  Plis  pastorate  continued  until 
184 1  ;  when  in  the  following  year  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  jiresent  senior 
pastor.  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Thompson, 
D.D.  Rev.  Benjamin  I*\  Hamiltcm  was 
installed  as  associate  i)astor  in  1871. 

Elks.  —  See  ISenevolent  ami  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks. 

Emancipation  Group.  —  The 
bronze  Emanci|>alion  CJr(nip,  stand- 
ing nearly  opi:)osite  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  Station  in  Park 
Scjuare,  was  designed  by  Thomas  Ball, 
cast  at  Munich,  and  presented  to  the 
city  by  the  Hon.  Moses  K.ind)all,  in 
1879.  It  is  almost  the  only  work  of 
•art  out-of-doors  in  the  city  that  is  any 
thing  more  than  a  portrait-statue.  The 
principal  figure  is,  however,  an  excel- 
lent 'and    laithlul    representation  ot 
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President  Lincoln  in  feature,  figure, 
and  attitude;.  The  figure  of  the  slave 
kneeling  at  his  feet  in  gratitude,  the 
broken  fetters  falling  from  his  limbs 
in  obctlience  to  tlie  grand  Proclamaticju 
of  EniancipatitMi,  is  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  his  face  full  of  expression. 
On  the  granite  pedestal  is  ilie  word 
"  Emancipation;  "  and  on  the  base  are 
these  words  :  "A  race  set  free,  and  the 
country  at  peace.  lancoln  rests  from 
his  labors."  The  statue  cost,  exclusive 
of  curbing  (which  was  furnished  by  the 
city),  $17,000.  It  is  a  duplicate  of 
tl)e  "  Freedman's  Memorial  "  statue  in 
Lincoln  Square,  Wasliingion.  It  was 
unveiled  Dec.  9,  1879;  the  Hon.  J-'red- 
erick  O.  Prince,  then  mayor  of  the  city, 
delivering  the  oration.  The  sculptor 
Bartlett,  in  his  ''Civic  Monuments  of 
New  England,"  does  not  speak  highly 
of  this  ni'jnument;  dismissing  it  with 
the  remark  that  "  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  hud  merit  in  this  work."  [See  Stut- 
ttes  and  A/onu/ncnts.'] 

Emmanuel  Church,  Newbury 
Street,  Pack-bay  district.  This  church 
was  organized  in  i860,  to  fuinish  a 
parish  for  the  Rev.  Frederick  I),  ilunt- 
ii\gton,  who  had  been  j:)astor  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  (Uni- 
tarian), and  Plummer  Professor  of 
Christian  Morals  and  Preacher  to  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  and  had  left 
the  Unitarian  denomination  to  join  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  liist  meeting 
to  coubider  the  i)roject  was  held  on 
Marcli  17,  that  year,  at  the  residence  of 
William  K.  Lawrence,  No.  98  l)eac(jn 
Street.  'Phc  first  services  were  held  in 
Mechanics'  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Ped- 
ford  and  Chauncy  Streets;  and  the 
new  churcii-building  was  consecrated 
April  24,  186-:.  Dr.  Ilimtington  was 
ordained  deaccri  in  Trinity  Cluirch,  on 
Sept.  12,  1860,  and  tlie  following  .Sun- 
day he  took  charge  of  his  new  |)arish. 
He  continued  is  rector  here  until  i860, 
when  he  was  nade  bishop  of  Central 
NevvYoik.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander H.  V'ii  o  1,  who  had  been  rector 
at  St.  Paul'^  (  din  1842  to  1S58,  when 


he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  returned 
to  Poston,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington at  Emmanuel.  He  continued 
here  until  the  close  of  1S77,  when  he 
was  obliged  by  advancing  age  to  give 
up  the  rectorshi]} ;  and  he  w  as  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  the 
rector  now.  p]nniianuel  is  a  stone 
churcli,  built  of  Roxbury  conglomerate, 
and  of  rich  and  brilliant  interior.  It 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  parishes  in  the 
city. 

English  High  School  (The).  — Es- 
tablished in  182 1,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  school  where  those  not  desiring 
a  collegiate  education,  or  lacking  the 
means  to  ])rocure  a  college  training, 
might  receive  instruction  in  some  of 
the  higher  branches  beyond  those 
taught  in  the  elementary  grammar- 
schools,  and  generally  taught  in  colleges 
only.  This  want  was  well  ex])iessed 
in  the  report  of  a  town-commillee  ap- 
])ointed  in  June,  1820,  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  English 
classical  school.  "The  mode  of  edu- 
cation now  adojjted,"  it  said,  "and  the 
branches  of  knowledge  that  are  taught 
at  our  lilngiish  grammar-schools,  are 
not  sulliciently  extensive,  nor  otherwise 
calculated  to  bring  the  powers  of  the 
mind  into  operation,  nor  to  (jualil'y  a 
youth  to  lill  usefully  and  respe*  lably 
many  of  those  stations,  both  puljlic  and 
private,  in  which  he  may  be  j)lai.ed. 
A  parent  who  wishes  to  give  a  child  an 
education  that  shall  fit  him  for  active 
life,  and  shall  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
eminence  in  his  profession,  whether 
mercantile  oimechanical,  is  untK  1  the 
necessity  of  giving  him  a  diiiereiit  edu- 
cation from  any  which  our  public 
schools  can  now  furnish.  Hence  many 
children  are  seinuated  from  their  j)ar- 
eiUs,  and  sent  to  private  acatlemies  in 
this  vicinity  to  accjuire  that  instruction 
whicli  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  |uiblic 
seminaries."  On  Jan.  15,  1821,  it  was 
voted  by  the  freeholders,  and  others 
entitled  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  almost 
unanimously,  to  establish  such  a  school 
as  was. asked  a)\  ;  and  in  M.iy  It^lhnv- 
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ing  the  school  was  opened.  It  was 
first  establislied  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  grainmar-schoul  buikliiig  then 
standing  on  Deriie  Street,  corner  of 
Hancock;  then,  in  182^1,  it  was  re- 
moved to  Pinckney  Street,  corner  of 
Anderson;  next,  in  1S44,  to  the  Latin- 
school  Hiiilding,  on  Uedfoid  Street, 
which  it  shared  with  the  Latin  School 
[see  Zr7//// JiV//w/J ;  and  then,  in  iSSf, 
to  the  present  building  on  Dartnujulh 
Street,  Warren  Avenue,  and  Mont- 
gonierv  Street  [sec  Puhlic-ScJiool BuHd- 
iii^s\.  The  first  master  of  the  school 
was  George  15.  JMuerson.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Solomon  P.  Miles,  who 
early  resigned  on  accoimt  of  ill-licalih. 
The  third  master  was  Thomas  Slier- 
win,  who  occupied  the  pcjsition  imtil 
his  death  in  1869.  Duririg  his  long  ser- 
vice, first  as  sid)-mastcr,  and  then  as 
])rinci|)al,  some  4,000  pupih  entered 
the  scliool.  'I'he  present  head  master 
is  Francis  A.  Waterhouse.  J''rom  the 
start  the  school  was  a  marked  success. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Philbrick, 
long  the  supciinlcndcnt  of  scluxals, 
made  in  1S6  [,  that  "  from  tiie  dav  of  its 
establishment  this  school  lias  been  one 
of  singular  excellence:  never  in  its 
history  has  there  been  a  j)eriod,  ever 
so  short,  when  it  was  not,  as  a  whole, 
admirably  managed  and  instructed." 
And  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  now  the  bishoj) 
of  Manchester,  Eng.,  wdio  visited  the 
scliool  in  1S65,  said,  in  his  report  to 
the  Pritish  Parliament,  that  it  was  a 
*' school  which  I  should  like,  if  possi- 
ble, to  i)l.icc  imde-r  a  glass  case,  and 
bring  it  to  I'aiglaud  f(jr  cxhil)ilion  as  a 
ty|)e  of  a  ih -a-oughly  u;:,(.  I'ul  middle 
school.  .  .  .  T.d^e  it  lor  all  m  all,  and 
as  accomplishing  tlie  entl  for  which  it 
professes  to  aim,  the  English  High 
School  at  Po-,ton  struck  nic  as  the 
model  school  (jf  the  United  St.ites." 

Episco  o  il  (Protestant)  Church  in 
Boston,  and  its  Churehos.  — Tiic  es- 
tablishmc  i  of  the  ICpiscopal  (dun\li 
in  Posto,.  was  stoutly  resi.^tcd  b\'  ihe 
coloni^ts  I'ld  the- manner  of  ii,'^  intro- 
ducticm  I   r  }  greatly  inceaised  many  of 


them.  The  first  Episcopal  church  in 
the  town,  and  also  in  New  England, 
v.as  (;rganizetl  as  earlv  as  16S6.  It  was 
formed  in  the  'I'own  House, .on  the  15th 
of  June  of  that  year;  the  use  of  one 
of  the  Congregational  meeting-houses 
for  this  pur[)0se  being"  promjjtly  denied 
by  the  Council.  'Phe  minister  was 
l<.ev.  Robert  Ratelilfe,  a  mini.-^icr  of 
the  Church  of  haigland,  bioughl  over 
by  Edw:ird  Randolph,  the  principal 
agent  in  establishing  the  Church  of 
EnglauLl  in  Massacluiseits ;  w  ho  first 
ap^|)carcd  in  the  ciilony  in  i6;6,  bent 
on  thi-;  pui  pose  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  charter,  and  finally  was  imprisoned 
with  Andr(js  and  t^thera  in  16S0,  and 
eveiilually  sent  back  to  I'aiglaiul. 
When  Andros  arrived,  commissioned 
by  James  11.  to  be  the  governor  of 
New  iLugland,  mi  the  20lh  of  Hcteiii- 
ber  folhnving  the  setting-up  of  the 
E|)iscopal  Church  in  the  'Pown  House, 
he  ordered  that  the  South  Congrega- 
tional mceting-lnnise  be  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  J'^piscoi^alians  ;  and  for  some 
time  after  the  two  congregations  occu- 
jiied  the  meeting-house  by  imns,  the 
Episcopali;uis  generally  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Sundays,  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalisls  in  the  afternoon.  This  one 
of  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the  obno\- 
ious  governor  greatly  incensed  the 
people,  and  helped  to  arouse  in  ihcni 
the  o|)po^ition  ti;  his  course  and  that 
of  his  snppoiters  which  ulliniatc  ly  led 
to  Ids  overthrow.  Pi  i6:'8  the  l''|iisco- 
Italians  bcy^an  the  erect  luu  (4"  a  inceiing- 
liuirsc:  of  their  own,  taking  for  iis  site 
a  ixiit  (..f  the  lot  set  off  by  the  early 
settlers  for.  the  tow  n  luu  \  ing-ground, 
the  (dd  Kmg'^-chapcd  bnrying- 
ground.  'idiis  was  the  beginning  of 
the  first  King's  Chapel.  TliC  hou-c 
was  ready  for  (jccupaiicy  in  June,  16 '9, 
shortly  after  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
Andros  government,  This  little  wocxl- 
en  bnildin;;  suillced  for  the  ]'"pisco|)a- 
lians  (A  the  tow  n  for  a  \\hile.  In  1710, 
the  number  ha\ing  ci^u.iderably  in- 
creased, the  chapel  was  much  cn- 
lar'_;ed;  and  i;j  years  later  a  second 
Epi.ieop.d  chnich  was  biuli.   This  was 
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Christ  Church,  still  standing  on  Salem 
Street,  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  the  few  remaining  old  landmarks 
of  the  city.  Ten  years  later,  Trinity, 
the  third  Episcopal  church  in  Boston, 
was  built,  on  Summer  Street;  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  which  was  laid  in  Ajjril, 
1734,  by  Rev.  Roger  Price,  then  rector 
of  King's  Chapel.  The  present  King's 
Chapel,  of  stone,  was  begun  in  1749, 
and  completed  in  1754.  Then,  in  1787, 
this  chapel,  which  had  been  the  lirst 
Episcopal  church  in  Buston,  became 
the  first  Unitarian;  and  until  1816 
Christ  Church  and  Trinity  alone  rep- 
resented the  Episcopalians  lure.  In 
the  latter  year  St.  Matthew's  (_!hurch  in 
South  Roston  was  organized  ;  its  ear- 
lier services  being  held  in  a  school- 
house,  ar.d  princi[)ally  conducled  .by 
lay-readers.  Two  years  afterwards  a 
church  was  built,  which  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Griswold;  but  it 
was  not  until  1824  that  a  rectur  was 
settled,  —  Rev.  John  L.  Blake.  In 
1819  St.  Paul's  parish  was  foriDcd, 
founded  princi|)ally  out  of  Trinity 
Church;  and  on  June  3,  1820,  the 
present  church-building  on  Tremunt 
Street  was  consecrated,  also  by  Bishop 
Griswold.  Next,  after  an  interval  of 
10  years,  a  fifth  Episcopal  society  was 
established,  under  the  name  of  Grace 
Church.  Erom  1829  to  1836  its  ser- 
vices were  held  in  various  halls.  On 
the  30th  of  June,  1835,  the  corner-stone 
of  its  chinch,  on  Temjile  .Street,  was 
laid;  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  year 
following,  the  church  was  conbccrated. 
From  thai  pericjd  its  growth  was  nipld 
for  several  years.  lUit  after  the  death, 
in  1862,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Mason, 
who  had  been  its  rector  since  1847,  its 
nimdjers  fell  f)ff,  until  in  1865  the 
church  was  dissolved,  and  the  c  lunch- 
building  sold  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal society  thea  situated  in  Norih- 
Russcll  Street.  .  The  (Jlunch  of  the 
Messiah,  on  I'  l  iience  Street,  was  the 
next  church  to  \  >t  organized  in  the  city 
proj)er.  It  war.  formed  in  September, 
1S43,  ''^  P'""^  ''3  former  members  of 
Grace  Churcl  ,  who  had  moved  to- 


wards the  South  End.  Like  so  many 
other  societies,  its  earlier  meetings  were 
held  in  a  hall.  Its  i)reseut  church- 
building  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Eastburn,  on  Aug.  29,  1848.  Then  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  a  free  church  for  the 
l)oor,  was  established  on  Purchase 
Street,  in  1845,  L»y  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
M.  P.  Wells.  It  was  endowed,  and  the 
expense  of  its  building  met,  by  the  late 
William  Appleton.  It  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1872.  Next  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  was  established. 
This  was  the  first  representative  here 
of  the  "  Tractarian  Schoul  "  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Its  first  meeting-place 
was  in  a  hall  on  Merrimack  Street, 
where  it  was  organii^ed  Dec.  i,  1814. 
Its  first  cluu'ch-lniilding  was  on  (neen 
Street,  nearly  opjiosite  Crescent  Place, 
a  former  Congregational  church.  It 
removed  to  its  piesent  church  on  Bow- 
doin  Street  in  1864;  and  it  began  the 
building  of  its  second  church,  on  the 
comer  of  Mount-Vernon  and  Brimmer 
Streets,  in  1872.  Its  work  among  the 
poor,  and  its  mission-work,  were  begun 
early  in  its  career  Since  its  organiza- 
tion it  has  been  a  free  church.  St.  John's 
Church,  in  East  Boston,  was  organized 
in  November,  1825,  by  seven  persons 
who  met  first  in  a  small  store;  and  in 
1851  a  church-buildin.g  was  nearly 
completed,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
a  gale.  In  1852-54  a  second  church 
was  built.  In  April,  1851.  St.  Mark's 
Churcli  was  organized;  and  in  1852 
the  ])arish  purchased  ihc  l)uil<ling  of 
the  .Shawniut  (  'oulm  i  -atitinal  Society, 
wdiich  it  aftcrw ards  renio\ed  t<j  New- 
ton Street,  the  present  U)calion.  Tm- 
manuel  Church,  on  Newburv  Street, 
was  consecrated  April  24,  1^62;  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  formerly  of  the 
Unitarian  rlenominalion,  and  now  bish- 
op of  Central  New  York,  was  its  fust 
rector.  The  first  Episcopal  church  in 
the  Roxbury  district  was  St.  James 
parish,  organized  in  1832,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  own  church-building,  a 
structure  of  stone,  in  1834.  In  the 
Charlestown  district,  St.  John's  jxiri^h 
wah  organized  in  iSji  ;  in  the  Dorches- 
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tcr  district,  St.  Mary's  was  organized 
in  1^49;  and  in  Jamaica  IMain  (We^t- 
Roxbiuy  district),  St.  John's,  in  1N45, 
having  for  several  years  picvioub  been 
a  mission  of  St.  James  in  the  J\oxbury 
district.  Several  of  the  larger  churches 
maintain  missions.  An  independent 
mission  is  that  of  the  Free  Church  uf 
St.  Mary  for  Sailors,  on  Richmond 
Street,  which  was  begun  as  a  mission 
for  saik)rs  in  Ann  (now  North)  Street, 
by  Rev.  John  P.  Robinson,  in  1845. 
Among  the  Episcoj^al  institutions  arc 
the  Church  Home  for  ()ri)han.s  and 
Destitute  Children  at  South  Boston, 
fi)unded  in  1855;  St.  Luke's  Home  for 
Convalescents,  in  the  l\o.\bury  tli-^trict; 
and  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge.   Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bass  of 


Ncwl3uryi)ort  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  consecrated  May  7, 
1797,  in  J'hilaclelphia.  lie  served  un- 
til his  death  in  i8oj  ;  and  his  success- 
ors were  Dr.  Sanmel  Parker,  died  De- 
cember, 1804;  Dr.  Alexander  V.  Gris- 
wold,  chosen  in  i8ii,  died  in  1843;  L'r. 
Manton  Easiburn,  died  Sept.  12,  1872; 
Dr.  Penjamin  PI.  Paddindc,  the  ])reseiU 
bisho]),  consecrated  Se|)t.  17,  1873.  The 
churcli-headc[uarters  are  in  IPuiiiltoii 
Place,  in  the  rooms  of  the  E[)iscop;il 
Church  Association.  Following  is  a 
list  of  Episco])al  churches  ncMv  in  ex- 
istence in -the  city,  witti  the  date  of 
their  organization  or  consecration. 
The  leading  chur(  he;,  are  sketched  in 
fuller  detail  elsewhere  in  tiiis  hook. 


0  ^  . 

Name. 

JvOCA'l  ION. 

1  Date 
I  Okgani 

PiucsENr  Rectok, 

Dorchester  Ave.,  Don.h.  Dist. 

]S68. 

Ceoige  S.  l^.  niKtt. 

1723- 

Wiihani  ]i.  Munroe. 

Church  of  the  AJveiit     .    .  . 

IViwdoin  Street. 

1844. 

C.  C.  (  iral'lon. 

Church  of  the  AtlveiU  (uew) 

Alt.  Vernon,  cor.  Briiniiier  St. 

( C.  (iiafton. 

Cluirch  of  the  Ev;uii',cli>ts  . 

286  Ciuules  Street. 

1876. 

Reuben  Kidner. 

Church  of  the  (JooJ  Shcplicrd  . 

Cortes  Street. 

180]. 

(JeorgcJ.  Prescolt. 
lienry  F.  .Allen. 

Chun  li  of  the  Messiali    .    .  . 

Florence  Sii-eet. 

1843. 

Newbury  Street. 

i860. 

l.eiyluon  Parks. 

Free  Cluirch  of  St.  M.iry's  ' 

Uichnujud  Street. 

184J. 

1  )orc]iester  St.  (.So.  Boston). 

1874. 

Ceor^e  11.  P.uck. 

2  P..rk. 

1877. 

Jani.  s  M.  Cr.iy. 

St.  Auu\  Ch.Hu.-l  

Coil.ii^e  St.  (Dorch.  District). 

1877. 

Pcr.y  P.n.wne. 
J.  R.  Prn,:e. 

-St.  J  une.-,  

St.  Janu  s,  u  \\'.isluni;lou  .Street 
(kn.^lany  disiri..l): 

I  Si?. 

St.  Juhu\  of  ko.xbmy     .    .  . 

I. '6.!  rremont  Sirrct. 

1 7 1 . 

(  ;<-n|'.v  S    (  'nu\f\«-. 

St.  Jolui's  of  CharlcMi  Avu 

How,    C(jr.    J\iclnnoiul  Street 

1S41. 

1  honi.e.  R.  Puiibcil. 

(tliarlestow  n  (li-iru  l). 
J'aris,  cor.  D,  .  atur  St,  (K.  P..). 

St.  John's  of  F.Ast  lioston 

1845. 

St.  Jnhn'.->  of  Jamaica  I'laiii  .  . 
St.  M  ir.^arci's  

Centie  Street  (Jain.iica  Plain). 

Suuuua  IJ.  Sill  .irni.ui. 

Wasluu,e,ton,  cor.    Cluirch  St. 

1871. 

Auijustus  Pi  iiuc. 

(lirliihton  (.listrict). 

St.  Mark's  

West-Newli.n  Street. 

1..  B.  I'.aldwln. 

St.  .M.uy'b  

Paiinrnler  Siui  t. 

St.  .Maiy'.s  of  Dorchc-bler     .  . 

P.owdnin  Stiecl  (Don:li.  dist.). 

1849. 

1,.  W.  Sal-l..ir,l  ill. 

St.  M.iuhrw's  

408  P.roadw.ay  (Souili  Boston). 

fSiG. 

lohu  Wnjit. 

St.  Maiil  jw's  Chapel  .    .    .  . 

Ivist  I'ifih  St.,  cor.  N  (S.  B.). 

■|,>lm  W'n.uhl. 

St.  Paul  

134  'J'remoiU  Street. 

.8,,;. 

l"r<  d<;ncl;  (  'ourtney. 

Copley  S(|u.iri-,  Pioylslon  .mil 

Phillips  P.rooks. 

Clarendon  Streets. 

i  'crmeriy  Mission  for  Sailors,  Ann  Stieet;  cslalilishi  .J  b^  lhe  Urw  J.  1*.  Robniiou. 
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Episcopal  City  Mission.  —  Con- 
ducted by  Rev.  J.  11.  llillyar,  city 
missionary.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
those  who  are  attaclied  to  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Protestant-l''pisco- 
pal  Church,  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
support  parishes  of  their  own,  with  suit- 
able places  of  worship  and  the  minis- 
trations of  their  church,  and  also  to 
carry  on  a  work  of  systematic  benevo- 
lence among  the  poor.  The  services 
of  the  mission  are  held  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  No.  20  Parmenter  Street,  and 
at  St.  Stephen's  House,  No.  6  Tyler 
Street.  Personal  visitation  is  carried 
on  by  the  missionary  and  zealous  and 
experienced  lay-assistants;  and  inti- 
mate relations  are  maintained  with  the 
associated  charities  [sec  AssochUci/ 
Charities], 

Essex  Club.  —  See  Political  Clubs. 

Ether  Monument.  —  The  monu- 
merit  to  conniiemorate  the  discovery 
of  anaesthetics,  which  stands  near  the 
north-westerly  corner  of  the  Public  (har- 
den, on  the  Arlington-street  sitle,  tow- 
ards Beacon  Street,  was  i)resented  to 
the  city  in  1S68  by  Thomas  Lee,  the 
giver,  also,  of  the  Ifamilton  statue. 
It  is  of  granite  and  red  marble,  with  a 
shapely  shaft,  surmounted  by  two  well- 
modelled  ideal  ligurcs  ill  ustra'ting  the 
story  of  the  Cood  Samaritan.  It  is 
tiiirty  feet  in  height,  rising  from  a 
square  basin.  The  base  is  cubical. 
•On  each  vertical  face  is  a  niche  con- 
taining a  spouting  lion's  head,  with 
sculpturi-d  water-lilies  and  other  acjual- 
ic  plants.  IJ  i)un  this  ba^e  rests  a  sur- 
ha.-^e  adorned  with  mouldings;  from 
v.'hich  arises  a  die,  bearing  upon  e.ich 
of  its  foui  sides  an  inscri[)tibn,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bas-relief  in  marble, 
'i'hesc  are  sunk  in  the  tymi)ana  of  four 
pointed  and  cuspidated  arches,  each 
suj)portcd  by  tv.'  )  .stunted  sliafts  of  red 
Gloucester  gr;  iiile;  upfui  the  capitals 
of  tlicsc,  po|'|  i'"S  and  oak  k,i\es  aie 
sculptured,  lh(  decoration  being  cai  ricd 
around  the  moi.amcnt  in  a  string-(  our.-^e. 
These  -arche.-  f  irm  a  cano|)y,  from 
which  a  group  c  ([uadi  iparlite  shaft  of 


red  granite,  highly  polished,  rises,  its 
capital  decoi  ated  with  oak-leave^ ;  aiid 
u[)on  this  is  the  group  representing  the 
(iood  Samaritan  antl  the  sufferer  to 
whom  he  is  administering.  The  main 
inscrijjtion  is  as  follows  :  — 

TO  CUMME.MOKATIi 
THE  DISCOVEIJV 
THAT  THE  INHALING  Ol-  ETllEK 
CAUSES  INSI'NSHULITV  TO  I'AIN. 
hTUST  I'KOVED  TO  THE  \VORl,U 

.vr  THE 

MASS.   GENEIJAL  HOSl'lTAL 

IN   HUSH  IN 
(.iLTOIjliK  A.l).  .MUCC.CXtA'I. 

The  bas-relief  accompanying  this  rep- 
rescntb  a  surgical  oijcralion  in  a  civic 
hos]utal,  the  patient  being  under  the 
inlUience  of  ether.  A  second  inscrip- 
tion is  the  following:  — 

NEMHEK  SHALL  THEi;E   BE  ANY   MORE  I'AIN. 

[  KEVELATION. 

This  is  with  an  allegorical  bas-reliet 
representing  the  Angel  of  Mercy  de- 
scending to  relieve  suffering  humanity, 
'i'he  third  ib  this  :  — 

IN  GUATITUUE 
FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  HUMAN  SUFFERING 
BY  THE  INHALING  OF  ETHER, 
A  CniZEN  OF  110S10N 
HAS  ERFXTED 
THIS  M(nJUMENT. 
'     ■  A.I).    iMIKl  i.LXVII. 

This  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  interior 
of  a  lield-hospital,  showing  a  woundetl 
s(;ldit'r  in  tlu-  hands  of  the  sui;',(ons. 
The  fourth  inscription  is  as  IoIKjws:  — 

THIS  Al  so  COMi'TU  l-ORlll 
FROM  'I'llE   LOiaj  OF  UOh'lS 
WHICH   IS  WO.NUIiRFUL 
IN  COUNSEL, 
AND  EX(  ELLl'-.N  l'  ' 
,  ;  IN  WORKING. 

[iSAIAII. 

The  bas-relief  accompanying  tliis  in- 
sciiption  is  an  allegory  of  the  triumph 
of  S(  ience.  The  nnxlel  for  the  cri)wn- 
ing  gionj)  of  the  nujiunncnl,  and  the 
four  inarbh;  bas-reliefs,,  are  the  work 
of  J.  i).  A.  Ward.  .  <Jn  the  oi  c  asiun  ol 
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the  dedication  of  the  monument,  on 
June  J7,  i86S,  Dr.  Henry  J.  15igelow 
delivered  the  address  of  presentation 
to  tlie  city.  The  sculptor  Bartlett's 
criticism  of  this  n\onunicnt,  in  his 
"Civic  Monuments  in  New  EnL!,land," 
is,  that  "it  produces  an  excellent  ellcct 
as  a  whole."  Of  the  grou[)  reprcbent- 
ing  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, however,  he  says,  "  Jn  painting 
and  ordinary  illustrations  the  CjoocI 
Samaritan  has  been  rejn-esented  as 
performing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
kind  acts  [binding  up  the  wounds, 
pouring  oil  and  wine  into  them,  or  car- 
rying the  unfortunate  to  a.  place  of 
refuge).  In  this  group  he  is  doing 
neither.  Because  of  this  the  compo- 
sition is  wanting  both  in  comprehen- 
sion of  subject  and  in  representation 
of  fact.  ...  It  would  be  difliculi  to 
contrive  a  more  excruciating  position 
than  that  occui)ied  by  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves  and  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  artist.  The  execution  of 
the  group  is  in  keeping  with  its  con- 
ception. The  right  arm  and  hand  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  engaged  in  the  tender  op- 
eration of  caring  for  a  wound  ;  but  from 
the  distended  veins  these  members, 
might  be  those  of  a  coal-heaver  or 
blacksmith.  The  left  arm  is,  like  an- 
atomical sculpture,  well  \'eiiied  :  it  is 
doing  something.  The  general  im- 
pression of  the  grouj)  is,  that  it  has 
not  room  enough;  :md  it  is  made  still 
more  uneasy  by  the  cutting-away  <.)f 
every  part  of  the  plinth  exc('i)t  where 
the  figures  touch  it."    [See  Stiitucs  and 

Euterpe  (The).  —  An  association 
formed  in  1878  to  [promote  the  cause 
of  music,  ijy  giving  C(jnceits  of  cham- 
ber-nuisic  with  string-];layers.  It  gives 
from  four  1.0  five  concerts  during  the 
regular  :-:ason,  securing  it-,  [jlayers 
froni  Boiron  and  New-V'cjik  pi(;ies- 
sional  n.'.sicians.  Its  inembershi|)  is 
limited  h  i  50.  Membership  is  secured 
through  election  l)y  the  e.veculive  com- 
mittee, tie  candidate  being  fir>t  pro- 


posed by  a  member  of  the  clul).  The 
assessments  are  not  fixed,  but  vary 
according  to  the  expenses  of  the  sei- 
son.  The  club  gave  in  its  first  season 
four  concerts,  in  its  second  and  third 
five,  and  its  fourth  four.  Some  of  tdese 
were  given  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  at 
the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chauncy 
Streets,  and  the  others  in  the  Meionaon. 
Charles  C\  I'erkins  is  president  of  the 
club,  Francis  II.  Jenks  secretary,  and 
William  F.  A])thorp  ireasurei-.  [See 
Music  in  Boston.] 

Evans  IIou.se  (The),  No.  175  Tre- 
morit  St  reel,  oi)i)(;site  the  Conrmon. 
This  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
most  popul.ir  of  the  snraller  down- 
town hcjlels.  It  was  conducted  on  the 
American  plan,  and  was  jxitroni/ed  hy 
families  occu|)ying  suites  by  the  sea- 
son, as  well  as  by  transient  guests ;  iti 
agreeable  and  convenient  -,ituatiuii 
adding  nnicli  to  its  attractiveness. 
Among  its  most  constant  patrons  were 
mendjers  of  the  dramatic  profession, 
with  whom  it  was  a  favorite  inn;  and 
this  was  ([uiie  fitting,  for  it  occupies 
very  nearly  the  site  of  the  barnlike 
Ilaymarket  Theatre,  one  of  the  earlier 
of  the  Boston  i)layhouses  [see  Drama 
in  Boston\  In  the  srmrmer  of  1882  the 
liouse  was  closed;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1883  it  was  remodelled,  the  lower  por- 
tion being  converted  into  store  prop- 
erty, ancl  the  uj^per  floors  arranged 
for  lodging-rooms  and  apartments  fur 
liachelors.  Tlie  landlord  during  the 
closing  \ears  ol  its  (  arei,  1  .is  a  h(jlt"l 
was  A.  [,.  llowL,  who  also  con(hi.,lM|, 
dining  the  smnmer  season,  tin:  ilolcl 
\Vc  lle>,ley  at  Wellesley,  and  the  Mav 
sapoag  House  at  Sharon,  Mass.  Dur- 
ing one  or  two  seasons  a  "lally-hu!" 
coach  made  regidar  trips  between  tlic 
Evans  and  the  \Velle.sley. 

Everett  Statue.  —  T  h  e  bron/e 
statue  of  Kdwaid  I^^verett,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  15eacon  strcet  sitte 
of  the  Public  (.larden,  is  the  work  of 
William  W.  S1017.  It  w;is  modelled 
in  Rome,  in  1866;  cast  at  Munich;  <nul 
formally  |;rescntetl  to  the  cit)-,  and  put 
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in  place,  in  November,  1867.  The  fund 
for  its  erection  was  raised  by  popular 
subscription  in  1S65,  and  tlie  success  of 
the  movement  was  so  great  that  more 
than  a  sufhcient  amoui\t  was  received. 
Of  the  surplus,  $10,000  was  given  to 
the  Governor-Andrew  statue  fund  [see 
Andreio  Statue],  $5,000  to  the  Washing- 
ton equestrian-statue  fund  [see  IVas/i- 
ingto)i  Statue],  and  a  portrait  of  Everett 
for  Faneuil  Hall  was  obtained  and 
paid  for.  The  statue  faces  to  the  cast, 
and  admirably  represents  the  features 
of  Mr.  Everett.  The  exaggerated  atti- 
tude has  been  criticised  as  (00  dramatic 
for  a  portrait-statue,  but  it  is  claimed 
for  it  that  it  is  not  untrue  to  natia-e. 
The  orator  is  represented  as  standing 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
right  arm  extended  and  raised,  in  the 
act  of  making  a  favorite  gesture.  T.  II. 
Bartleti:,  the  sculptor,  pronounces  it 
"the  only  portrait-statue  in  Boston  that 
has  a  defined  and  undistracted  inten- 
tion as  the  basis  and  structure  of  ils 
composition."  And  he  says,  "Had  it 
been  executed  with  the  graceful  ele- 
gance of  Chantrey's  Washington,  the 
undemonstrative  refinement  of  Green- 
ough's  Franklin,  or  the  proud  vigor  of 
Reede's  Marshal  Ney,  every  one  wouUl 
crown  it,  and  the  sneers  of  the  public 
would  be  turned  into  smiles.  It  is 
thoroughly  studied,  far  more  than  any 
of  its  companion  statues;  but  its  exe- 
cution is  dry  and  thin.  The  observer 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  attention  paid 
to  the  movement  of  the  body,  legs,  and 
drapery,  not  only  as  facts,  but  with 
reference  to  piinci]:)les  and  their  rela- 
tions."   [See  Statues  and  xMuuuineuts.\ 

Execution.s.  —  P  u  b  1  i  c  executions 
were  formerly  had  on  the  Connncjn, 
sometimes,  it  is  believed,  on  the  old 
elm-tree  which  was  destroyed  by  a 
gale  in  1876.  Quakers  scaled  the  testi- 
mony of  their  laith  by  (.lying  here  ;  and 
supposed  witc'ics,  tlie  unhappy  victims 
of  the  deliisicai  which  so  widely  pre- 
vailed at  one  time,  also  perished  on 
this  spot.  Piiates  were  hung  cm  Ihe 
islands  in  ll.'    larbor,  one  of  which 


Nix's  Mate  [see  Nix's  Mate],  still 
bears,  according  to  a  legend,  the  name 
of  one,  who,  with  his  companions,  wn^ 
executed  upon  it.  Later,  the  sentence 
of  the  law  was  cairied  into  effect  on 
"the  Neck,"  near  the  present  Maiden 
.Street,  at  the  South  End.  Of  later 
years,  hcnvever,  executions  have  been 
conducted  privately,  within  the  walls 
of  the  Jail  [see  Jail];  and  they  have, 
ha[)inly,  been  lew  and  infrequent. 

Eye  and  Ear  Inlirmary  (The  Mas- 
sacliusetts  Charitable) ,  Charles,  near 
C-ambridge  Street.  Established  in 
182^1,  and  incorporated  in  1827,  strictly 
as  a  charity  designed  to  relieve  lliose 
who  cannot  afford  to  obtain  such  relict 
elsewhere.  Its  establishment  was 
largely  due  to  Drs.  Edward  Reynolds 
and  John  Jeffries.  During  its  early 
days  it  was  mostly  supported  by  yearly 
sul)scriptions,  but  the  liberal  aid  of  [he 
State  enabled  it  in  time  to  do  its  work 
witliout  the  necessity  of  regular  annual 
appeals.  The  present  building  was 
erected  for  ils  use  in  1S49,  '""^^^  'i'^'' 
since  been  considerah;ly  enlarged.  It 
is  a  spacious  brick  building  with  (wo 
wings.  The  main  building  is  67  feet 
frunt  by  44  deep,  and  about  40  feet 
high.  The  front  is  emljellished  bv 
stone  dressings  in  Italian  style,  and  the 
wings  are  plain.  The  first  story  con- 
tains the  receiving  and  reading  rooms  ; 
and  in  the  wings  are  male  wards,  with 
operating,  a[;utliecary,  and  bath  rooms. 
On  the  lloors  abo\e  are  the  female 
wards;  and  in  the  basement  the  kitch 
ens,  uasii-rooms,  laundry,  etc.  in  1881 
a  new  wing  was  added,  generous  friends 
(;f  the  institution  contributing  to  the 
fimd  to  meet  the  expense,  by  which  it 
is  i-endcrcd  i)ossil)le  for  the  surgeons 
to  perform  their  work  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner;  and  in  1882  an  ai)pcal 
to  the  benevolent  and  charitable  ]ndilic 
for  siU)scription  to  a  permanerit  fmul 
(;f  $100,000  was  successfully  made. 
The  Infirmary  has  done  an  extensive 
wen  k  from  the  beginning.  During  the 
fu.-t  year  of  ils  cxislen.;e  698  p.itients 
were  treated,  and  during  i88j  ihe  nmn- 
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ber  of  house  and  out  patients  was  over 
11,000.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 
services  of  its  surgeons,  which  are 
gratuitously  given,  nor  for  glasses  for 
the  eyes  when  required;  and  only  a 
nominal  price  for  board  is  asked  from 
the  few  patients  who  can  afford  to  con- 
tribute slightly  to  their"  support  while 
undergoing  treatment.  A  large  lumi- 
ber  of  the  cases  treated  are  those  of 
temporary  trouble.  Patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  treated  here. 


The  building  of  the  institution  is  agree 
ably  situated,  some  distance  back  from 
the  street,  and  surrounded  by  an  ample 
yard  shut  out  from  the  noisy  thorough 
fare  by  a  high  wall.  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis 
No.  114  15uyl->ton  Street,  is  president 
of  the  board  in  charge  of  the  instilu 
tion,  Franklin  II.  Story  treasurer,  aiu 
Edward  I.  l5rowne  secretary.  It  k 
one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  useful 
of  the  many  substantial  private  chan 
ties  of  the  city. 
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FaneuilHall,  the  "Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty," yields  to  no  buildinj^-  in  the 
Nvliolc  country,  save  ))eriia|)S  Inde- 
pendenee  llall  in  PliiiadLl[;i)ia,  in 
interc>.t.  First  built  and  given  to  the 
town  in  1740  for  a  town-hall  and  mar- 
ket, by  Peter  Faneuil,  a  wealthy  nicr- 
cliant  of  French  descent,  it  was  de- 
stroyed internally  by  fire  in  lyCii]  was 
rebuilt  by  the  town  the  lolhjuing 
year;  and  in  1805  was  consitlerably 
enlarged  and  impro\ed.  I'he  lower 
story  has  been  used  generally,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  i)lan  of  the  founder, 
as  a  market-house;  and  aljove  it  is 
the  great  hall,  78  feet  scjuare,  with 
ample  galleries  surroiuiding  it  on  three 
sides,  and  a  generous  platform  with 
extended  front.  Tiie  end  of  the  hall 
opposite  the  entrance  is  hung  with 
many  interesting  pictures.  The  lar- 
gest of  these  is  the  great  painting  rej)- 
rescnting  Daniel  Webster  «iddiessing 
the  Unite'd-States  Senate,  in  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  (now  the  room  occu- 
p\cd  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  .States),  on  the  occasion  of  his 
celebrated  reply  to  Ilaync  of  South 
Carolina.  'I'his  was  jjainteil  by  llea- 
ley,  and  is  chielly  interesting  from  the 
portraits  it  gives  of  the  senators  and 
other  cili/ens  of  distinction  of  that 
day.  Other  portraits  of  Washington, 
Peter  Fanenil,  Joim  Hancock,  John, 
.Sanmel,  and  John  (^uinc)'  .\danrs, 
Joseph  Waiien,  Conunodtjie  Pieble, 
J'alward  Fvcn.tt,  John  A.  Andiew, 
Abraham  J.iu.oln,  and  others,  arc 
.'imong  the  '  iteresling  canvases  lumg 
here.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  pic-  < 
tares  here  w  re  all  originals  ;  but,  on 
accomU  of  tl;  ;  great  risk  t(j  whicli  they 
were  ex|K)scfl  irom  lire,  many  of  them 
were  u  few  yciir.s  ago  co[)ied,  tiie  origi- 


nals being  deposited  in  the  Art  Muse- 
lun,  and  the  copies  taking  their  places 
here,  k'rom  the  time  of  the  buikling 
of  this  IkiII,  all  to\\  n meetings  were 
held  within  ii>.  walls.  In  the  troublous 
limes  that  [)receded  tlu;  Re\()lution,  it 
was  tlie  scene  ol  the  most  exciting 
]jublic  meetings  ;  ami  the  great  patriot 
orators  of  that  day  sounded  from  this 
jilatform  the  stirring'  nt»tes  that  gave 
the  chief  impulse  to  the  patriotism  of 
tlic  whole  country.  In  later  times, 
too,  dt)wn  to  the  jjresent  day,  the  gen- 
eral gatherings  of  the  citizens  of  lios- 
t(.)n  in  times  of  public  excitement  have 
been  lield  in  Faneuil  Hall;  and  many 
ol  the  great  orators,  local  and  nation- 
al, have  been  heard  from  its  venerable 
and  inspiring  i)latform.  For  many 
}ears  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the 
ollices  of  the  town  were  established 
here,  and  al^o  the  naval  office  and  the 
notary  i)ul)lic.  l)LM'ing  the  siege  it  was 
converted  into  a  jilayhouse  ;  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  "Society  for 
Promc;ting  Theatrical  Amusements," 
performances  were  given  before  crowd- 
eil  audiences.  "  The  IMockade  of  15os- 
ton,"  a  play  written  bv  Ci  n.  liuvgoyne, 
was  perlotmed  here  one  lime  onU  by 
ofiicers  of  the  liritish  army;  ihe  pei- 
formance  being  broken  up,  .ind  the 
autlience  scattered  in  a  most  unceie- 
uKJuious  way,  by  the  exciting  rejjort 
brought  in  by  a  sergeant,  that  the 
"  Yankees  are  attacking  our  woiks  in 
Chai  K.stown."  The  fimds  for  rebuild- 
ing after  tlie  lire  of  1761,  in  which  all 
(jf  the  building  save  the  walls  was 
destroyed,  were  in  part  raised  through 
a  hjltery  autlujri/ed  by  the  Stale-.  The 
lottery-ti(•ket^,  of  which  theie  were 
se\'en  classes,  bon  the  anijjle  signature: 
of  Joim  Hancoek,  as  uiAeinoi.  The 
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gilded  grasshopper,  the  vane  upon  the 
cupohi  of  the  building,  was  not  a  copy 
of  the  crest  of  Peter  Fancuil's  arms, 
as  has  been  assumed  by  some,  but  — 
according  to  the  *'  Sexton  of  the  Old 
School"  papers  —  was  selected  in  imi- 
tation of  that  ui)on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London. 
When  the  alterations  were  made  in 
the  building  in  iSo6,  the  width  anct 
height  of  the  hall  were  doubled  ;  and 
the  galleries  were  put  in  at  this  time. 
The  hall  is  never  to  be  had  for  hire, 
but,  upon  the  application  to  the  city 
government  of  a  certain  number  of 
citizens,  may  be  obtained  for  holding 
public  meetings.  The  main  lioor,  l)e- 
ing  unprovided  with  seats,  acconuno- 
dates  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
standing.  The  city  charter  forbids 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  hall.  The 
stories  above  the  great  hall  are  occu- 
pied as  the  armory  of  the  Ancient  and 
Ifonoral)le  Artillery  Company  [see 
Ancient  and  Ho)ioral)le  Artillery  Co/n- 
pany],  which  possesses  an  interesting 
museum  of  Revolutionary  and  Colo- 
nial relics. 

Faneuil-Hall  Market  occupies  the 
space  between  North  and  South  Mar- 
ket Streets,  innnediately"  in  front  of 
Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  most  commodious,  conven- 
iently arranged,  and  best-equipped  mar- 
ket-houses in  the  country.  It  was  built 
in  1S25-26,  and  is  one  of  the  nion- 
uments  of  the  energetic  and  far-sighted 
atlministration  of  the  ekler  Mayor 
Quincy;  who,  as  Drake  well  expresses 
jt,  "invested  the  sluggish  town  with 
new  life,  and  brought  into  jDractical  use 
a  new  watchword,  Progress^  During 
his  administration,  not  only  was  this 
great  market-house  built,  but  six  new 
streets  wer,:  o])ened,  and  a  seventh 
greatly  enl;  r^ed  ;  and  flats,  dock  and 
wharf  right  •.  were  obtained  to  the  ex- 
tent of  142,:- JO  square  feet.  "All  this," 
says  Quin:y's  History,  "was  accom- 
plished in  the  centre  of  a  populous  city, 
not  only  w  tliDut  any  tax,  debt,  or  bur- 
doii  u])oii  i.s  pecuniary  rcMnnces,  but 


with  large  permanent  additions  to  its 
real  and  productive  proi)erty."  The 
curner-stoiie  of  this  markel-house  was 
laid  in  1825,  with  much  ceremony ;  and 
the  work  was  linished  in  1826.  It  is 
built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  It  covers  27,000 
feet  of  land  ;  is  535  feet  long,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  centre  part,  74  by 
55  feet  on  the  ground,  rises  to  the 
height  of  77  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  stately  doriic.  The  wings  in  their 
entire  extent  are  30  feet  high.  Upon 
each  end  of  the  building  is  a  portico, 
with  four  columns,  of  the  Checian 
Doric  style,  each  being  one  shaft  of 
Quincy  granite.  Tlie  fnst  story  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  market,  and  the  iloor 
above  by  warerooms;  the  large  hall  di- 
rectly under  the  dome  being  the  meet- 
ing-room of  the  Produce  Exchange 
[see  Produce  Exchange^  In  tlie  mar- 
ket the  stalls  are  on  each  side  of  a 
grand  corridor  tlirough  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  occupants 
of  tlie  stalls,  l)eside  the  retail  business 
of  furnishing  tlie  daily  supplies  of  many 
city  and  sul)url.)an  tables,  are  also  deal- 
ers on  a  large  scale  in  provisions  of 
every  sort,  —  an  inuviense  business,  the 
extent  of  which  is  h)ut  slightly  shown, 
even  in  the  stir  and  bustle  \vhich  per- 
vade this  market  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  A  walk  through  this  busy  place, 
especially  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day, 
will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  those 
to  whom  the  supplying  of  the  food  of 
a  great  city  is  among  the  most  inter- 
e.Nting  objects  of  their  curiosity.  The 
floor  above  the  market,  now  occupied, 
as  slated  above,  by  warerooms  and  the 
Produce  Exchange,  was  once  a  vast 
hall  called  "Quincy  Hall  ;"  and  here 
with  Faneuil  Hall,  —  a  temj^orary 
bridge  thrown  across  and  over  the 
square  connecting  the  two,  —  the  trien- 
nial exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  used 
for  many  years  to  be  held  [see  Char- 
itable Mechanic  Association,  The  Mas- 
sachusetts]. The  cost  of  this  market- 
house,  exclusive  of  the  land,  was  $150,- 
000  ;•  and  the  cost  of  the  market  iimise, 
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land,  and  street  and  other  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  "Quincy 
scheme,"  was  $1,141,272.  While  these 
several  improvements  were  luider  way, 
they  appeared  to  many  of  the  Conser- 
vative iJostonians  as  visionary  ;  but  the 
lapse  of  time  has  fully  demonstrated 
their  wisdom  to  all.  This-  market- 
house  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Quincy  Market,  but  the  ofhcial  title  is 
as  given  above.  The  plate  deposited 
beneath  the  corner-stone  of  the  mar- 
ket-house bears  this  inscription  ;  "Fan- 
euil-Hail  Market,  established  by  the 
city  of  Boston.  This  stone  was  laid 
April  17,  Anno  Domini  MDCCCXXV. 
In  the  forty-ninth  year  of  American 
Independence,  and  in  the  third  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  city.  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States.  Marcus  Morton,  Lt.  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  The 
population  of  the  city  estimated  at  50,- 
000;.  that  of  the  United  States,  11,000,- 
000."     [See    Markets    and  Alarkct- 

HiHtSCS.  I 

Farm-School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

—  See  Asylums  and  Homes ;  also 
Thompson's  Island. 

Fatherless  and  Widows  Society. 

—  See  Boston  Fatherless  and  Wid- 
ows Society. 

Female  Asylum.  —  See  Boston  Fe- 
male Asylum. 

Fire-Alarm  System.  —  See  Fire- 
Service. 

Fir  e- Service.  —  The  fire-depart- 
ment of  the  city  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Fire-Commissioners, 
a  paid  commission,  consisting  of  three 
members,  otic  member  appointed  an- 
nually in  April,  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  ihe  first  Monday  in  May 
following.  The  nomination  is  made 
by  the  may-  r  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  ci  council.  There  are  a 
chief-engin<;!:i,  with  headquarters  at 
the  City  I];'ll;  10  assistant-engineers, 


with  headquarters  at,  engine  and  hook- 
and-ladder  houses  ;  2  "call  "-engineers; 
25  i'oremen  ;  14  assistant-foremen;  30 
enginemen  ;  29  assistant-enginemen ; 
84  hosemen  ;  31  laddermen  ;  1  chemi- 
cal-engineman  ;  48  drivers;  2  hostlers; 
I  teamster ;  and  3  deck-hands  on  the 
fire-boat :  26S  in  all  of  the  permanent 
force.  Of  the  "  call  "-force  there  are 
34  foremen,  2  assistant-foremen,  204 
hosemen,  and  iii  laddermen:  351  in 
all.  The  force  in  the  fire-alarm  de- 
partment numbers  13;  and  the  repair- 
shop  employes,  12, — making  a  total 
force  of  663.  There  are  29  regular 
steam  fire-engine  companies  ;  5  engines 
in  reserve  ;  7  regular  chemical-engine 
companies,  and  i  engine  in  reserve  ;  12 
horse  hose  companies ;  12  regular  hook- 
and-ladder  companies  ;  i  apparatus  in 
reserve,  and  i  aerial-ladder  company; 

I  fire-boat,  having  four  stcam-jjumps 
and  high-pressure  boiler  and  engine  of 
80  horse-i.)ower ;  i  water-tower  (Fort- 
Hill  Square),  50  feet  high;  18  fuel- 
wagons;  8  sleighs  and  45  pungs;  4 
coal-su])ply  houses  ;  5  supply-wagons  ; 
several  pieces  of  spare  apparatus  ;  i 
hand-engine  and  2  hose-carriages  on 
Deer  Island;  149  horses;  and  67,196 
feet  of  hotse.  The  sliding-pole,  by 
means  of  which  the  men  can  drop  from 
their  sleeping  or  recreation  rooms  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  apparatus,  has 
been  introduced  into  14  of  the  engine- 
houses;  and  the  swinging-harness  and 
quick-ringing  electric  gongs  are  in  use 
in  all  the  i)ermanent  houses.  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  department,  that,  when  any 
signal  for  a  fire  on  citliei  the  gong  or 
tapper  is  received  at  the  quarters  of 
any  company,  evciy  member  shall  re- 
j)ort  for  duty  on  llie  lloor  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  first  stroke  ;  the 
horses  are  to  be  hitched  up,  and  the 
company  prepared  to  leave  cjuartcrs 
upon  the  word  "Go!"  l»y  the  oliiccr 
in  connnand.  Inspection  has  shown 
that  the  average  length  of  time  taken 
to  comply  with  this  order,  when  all 
the  men  are  in  bed  cxcej^jt  the  house- 
patrol,  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm,  is 

II  Ji^2 -seconds.    The  city  is  divided  into 
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10  fire-districts,  each  of  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  assistant-engineer. 
There  are  4,461  hydrants,  and  in  ad- 
dition 238  lire-reservoirs  in  different 
sections  of  the  city,  eacii  containing 
from  300  to  (500  hogsheads  of  water, 
which  can  be  used  in  an  eniergciic)-. 
The  headquarters  uf  the  lirc-ahirni 
telegraph  is  at  the  lop  of  the  City 
Hall  [see  City  //all],  where  a  Lon>.lant 
watch  is  ke]3t  niglit  and  tlay  h\  the 
operators.  Each  operaicjr  has  as- 
signed to  liini  certain  liouis  of  duty, 
during  whii.li  he  is  responsible  for  the 
correct  working  of  the  apparatus  in 
giving  alarms,  all  testing  of  the  cir- 
cuits, and  other  details  pertaining  to 
tlic  service.  An  automatic  arrange- 
ment is  connected  with  the  receiving- 
apparatus,  by  which  assistance  may 
be  called  from  the  sleei:)ing-apart- 
mcnts  if  at  any  time  the  operator 
should  l)e  suddenly  iiu:apaeitaled  by 
illness  from  performing  his  duties. 
No  operator  is  permit tecl  to  sleep  dur- 
ing his  watch,  unit  ss  rehe\  ed  by  some 
one  else,  oi'  by  consent  of  the  suj)erin- 
tendent.  There  are  307  regular  lire- 
alarm  boxes.  Special  l^oxes  aie  lo- 
cated in  the  several  theatres.  They 
are  placed  at  the  prompter's  stands, 
where  they  are  accessible. at  all  times. 
On  the  first,  second,  antl  third  alarms 
from  the  theatre-boxes,  extra  appa- 
ratus responds.  The  muidjcr  of  miles 
of  wire  ojKrated  and  cared  fur  is  260. 
The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  tlie 
fire-alarm  department  is  jtsi'G,/.'.!  (ei)>t 
f(/r  iSSl-82).  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  general  department,  i88i-S_',  was 
$457,217.21.  The  sahiries  of  tlic  lue- 
connnissioners  aie  $3,000  eaeli  ;  of  the 
chief-engineer,  ,^.3,000;  sui)erintendeut 
of  fire-alarms  ami  inspector,  ,^:.',Soo  ; 
assistant-engineers,  ^^i,6oo;  call  a.-^- 
sistailt-engini  ers,  $300  ;  foremen  ol  the 
permanent  force,  $1,250;  assi.stant- 
forcinen,  .'1,000;  cnginemen,  $i,.joo; 
assistant-cn'Miiemen,  ^r,ioo  ;  hosemen, 
laddernien.  and  chemical-engine  men, 
$1,000  eac  !.  ;  hostler.-,,  57-^o;  veteri- 
nary suigion,  $\,200\  captain  i>\  the 
fire-boat  ji,::50,  mute  .|)  1,000,  engine- 


man  $1,200,  as.sistant-engineman  $i,- 
loo,  and  deck-hands  $1,000;  perma- 
nent foreman  of  call-force,  $1,000;  call 
foremen  $300  and  $225,  assistant-fore- 
man $225;  permanent  drivers  $f,ooo, 
hosemen  $225  and  $175,  hosemen  chem- 
ical engine  $100,  laddermcn  $225  and 
$175.  ^Vest-l\l)\l)ury  ■  district :  per- 
manent foreman  $1,000,  call-foreman 
,^200,  engineman  $1,200,  assislant-en- 
gineman  $i,ioo,  drivers  $1,000,  hose- 
men of  enginc-conijiany  $1  50,  of  chem- 
ical engine  $100,  driver  of  chemical 
engine  $i,ooD,  and  laddeiinen  ^ilSO- 
lirigliton  ilisliict.  jiermanent  foreman 
$1,000,  engineman  $1,200,  assistant 
engineman  $1,100,  driver  in  charge  of 
chemical  engine  $1,000,  general  dri- 
ver $1,000,  call-foreman  $150,  hose- 
men and  laddermcn  $100.  Fire-alarm 
telegraph  :  .superintendent  $2,300,  as- 
sistant-superintendent $4.50  a  day, 
foreman  of  con.-.t ruction  $4.25  a  day, 
operators  and  rei)airer  $3.75  a  day, 
assistant-repairers  $3,  $2.50,  and  $2.25 
a  day,  and  batteryinan  $600  per  an- 
num. The  average  loss  of  [)ropcrty 
])er  year  in  the  city  during  the  hist  50 
)ears,  including  the  great  fire  (jf  1872, 
anuHinted  to  $J ,994,34-1.  The  amount 
de.-itroyed  in  the  1872  fire  is  estimated 
at  $75,000,000. 

Tlie  fire-system  now  established  dates 
from  1873,  \vhen  tiie  i)aid  fne-c(;nnnis- 
sion  was  estal)lislied  during  the  admin- 
istration of  I\lay(;r  Henry  1..  I'ieice. 
The  lirst  ^team  fire-engine  was.  iniro- 
tlucxil  in  1851,  bin  ;leam  lire-engines 
dill  not  entirely  lake  the  plate  i/l  the 
liantl-engines  until  1800.  The  system 
ot  telegraphic  fire-alarms  was  intro- 
tliieed  in  1851,  anil  was  the  in\enti(;n 
of  Hr.  William  K.  Clianning  of  this 
tily,  autl  i)eifeetetl  by  IMoses  C.  I'ar- 
mer  f)f  Salem.  In  1845  Hr.  C.'hanning, 
in  a  leetiue  before  the  Smith--oni<in 
lii.-^lilute  in  \Va^liingt(;n,  suijge>,te(l 
the  einployinenl  of  the  tele,L;l  ajili  as  a 
nie.m.^  of  giving  alanns  i)t  fiie;  in 
liS.i.'S  the  subject  was  l)roiight  bctore 
the  eitv  government  here  by  the  may- 
(H,  and  .-^olne  e.vpeiimenls  wt  ie  liitd; 
in  1851  the  .bUm  of  $lu,Oe>0  \\a.^  .ippio- 
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priated  to  test  the  system;  and  during 
the  next  year  it  was  brought  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  Boston  being  the  lirst 
city  in  tlic  country  to  emi)h)y  it.  In 
1S37,  when  Samuel  A.  Eliot  was 
mayor,  the  change  was  tnst  made  from 
a  partially  voluiueer  to  a  ))aid  lire- 
de[)artn-ient.  In  1765  the  first  fnc- 
enginc  built  in  Inxslon,  built  by  David 
WliLclLr,  a  blacksmith,  was  success- 
fully tried.  In  1714  hre-wartls  were 
lirst  established,  each  of  whom  was 
provided  with  a  red  staff,  five  feet  in 
length,  headed  with  a  "  iiright  brass 
spire  of  six  inches  loiig ; "  and  was 
given  power  to  ccjiumand  all  jiersons 
at  hres,  to  ])ull  tUjwn  or  blow  up 
houses,  protect  goods,  etc.  In  1711 
the  first  engine-house  was  built,  "near 
the  lown-liouse."  In  1676  tlie  first  en- 
gine was  imported,  and  ihc  lirst  regu- 
lar engine-company  was  established, 
with  Thomas  Atkins,  carpenter,  as 
captain,  and  twelve  others  called  as- 
sistants. In  the  early  days  every 
householder  was  re(|uired  to  be  pro- 
vided with  long-handled  hooks  and 
ladders;  and  large  "  hre-swabs  "  were 
used,  — swabs  attached  to  |)oles  twelve 
feet  long,  with  which  water  was 
splashed  upi)n  the  burning  sides  and 
roofs  of  the  wooden  houses  on  fire. 
The  fire-connnissioners  now  are  John 
E.  Fitzgerald  chairman,  Menry  W. 
Eongley,  and  Edwaid  \.  While;  and 
William  A.  (ireen  is  chicL-engincer. 

Fire-Underwriters'  Union. —  No. 
35  Congress  .St.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion formed  originally  to  establish  and 
enforce  uniform  rates  of  premiums. 
Its  chief  work  at  the  present  time  is  to 
gather  and  circulate  facts  of  all  kinds 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  lire-under- 
writers. Since  the  Great  I'  ire  in  1S72, 
it  has  done  excellent  service  in  indu- 
cncing  the  i  ilroduction  of  practical 
firc-dcfence;  by  means  of  which  holh 
the  old  .  ai:  I  new  busines-,  sections 
of  the  city  ;iavc  been  rendered  more 
secure  agai  . St  fire.  The  establishment 
of  the  prote<:iivc dejiartment  fscc  /w/r- 
Departmcm,  under  Ciiy  (ioi'ernmtnt\ 


was  largely  due  to  its  influence.  Its 

membersliip  includes  almost  all  agents 
of  local  companies  doing  l)usiness  in 
tlie  city.  Cieorge  F.  C)sb<jrne  is  presi- 
dent, and  Osborne  Howes,  jun.,  is 
secretary.  The  Union  was  preceded 
by  a  board  of  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies and  a  board  of  insurance-agcnis; 
and  the  two  cdndjined  in  forming  the 
present  organization. 

First  Church  in  Boston.  —  The 

church  of  which  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis, 
D.l).,  is  tlie  piistfjr,  whose  strikingly 
beautiful  clunch  building,  one  of  tlVc 
Imest  specimens  of  arcliitecture  in  the 
highly  urnamenled  l!ack-bay  district, 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and 
Marlborough  Streets,  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  "  I'^irst  ( 'hurch  of 
Christ  in  Boston,"  which  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  founding  of  the 
town  ;  having  first  been  organized  in 
Charlestown,  under  a  large  tree,  by 
John  Winthro[),  Thomas  Dudley,  and 
others.  When  the  colonists  removed 
to  "  Trimontane,"  the  first  meeting- 
house, built  of  mud  walls  and  thatclicd 
roof,  was  raised  on  the  south  side  of 
what  is  now  .State  Street,  with  John 
Wilson  as  the  fir.-^t  "teacher."  This 
primitive  structure  (built  in  i(>3-)  \va^i 
suceecdcd  by  a  more  pretentious  build- 
ing, built  direeily  on  tlie  site  of  the 
present  Rogers  Building,  o[)i)osite  the 
ill  ad  of  Slate  Street;  and  this  stood 
until  its  destruction  by  fire,  along  with 
the  old  T(nvn  House  [sec  Olil  Stulr 
]Iousj\,  in  October,  1711.  A  new 
meeiing-liouse  was  at  once  built,  which 
was  occupied  for  regular  services  in 
May,  1713.  In  lime  this  came  to  be 
known  as  "  ihe  old  biick  meeting- 
house." It  w.is  .1  .-lolidl)'  built  struc- 
ture of  the  plain  and  severe  .style  of 
architecture  of  the  colonial  iKMi(Kl. 
Its  interior  resembled  the  famous  old 
meeting-liouse  in  Ilingham.  Here  ihe 
first  church-organ  ever  heard  in  Bcjston 
was  intioduced,  and  the  meeting-house 
bell  was  biouglit  frcjm  England.  The 
"governor's  pew"  was  .1  conspioious 
feature  of  the  inlericji  ;  being  raised 
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above  the  others,  and  ])rotected  by  cur- 
tains, behind  which  the  dignity  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  great  man  of  the 
colony  were  effectually  preserved.  Jn 
1 80S  the  property  was  sold  to  John  Joy, 
for  ^13,500  in  cash,  and  the  cost  of  a 
new  church-building,  whicli  was  erected 
in  Chauncy  Place.  Tlie  cjld  meeting- 
house was  torn  down,  and  "Joy's  iJuild- 
ing  "  was  built  on  its  site;  and  in  1S81 
this  was  in  turn  removed,  and  the  new 
building  now  standing  in  its  place  was 
completed  in  18S2.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  heirs  of  Col.  Charles  O.  Rogers, 
the  early  proprietor  of  the  "  Boston 
Journal  "  [see  Journal,  TIic  Bostoii\  : 
hence  its  name.  The  meeting-house 
in  Chauncy  Place  was  dedicated  July 
21,  1808;  and  this,  in  1868,  gave  place 
to  the  present  building  in  the  Pack- 
bay  district.  The  latter  was  built  by 
the  architects  Ware  and  Van  brunt.  It 
is  of  stone,  highly  ornamented.  The 
most  striking  features  of  its  exterior 
are.  the  fine  carriage-porch  on  the 
corner,  of  unique  design,  and  the 
vestibule  on  the  P)erkele}-street  front. 
The  interior  is  rich  and  tasteful.  The 
colored  glass  windows  were  imported 
from  England  ;  and  the  organ  was 
built  in  Germany  by  the  makers  of 
the  Music-hall  organ  | see. yJ///.s-/V //(,!//]. 
Tlie  cost  of  the  structure  was  ^325,000. 
The  pastors  of  the  church  have  been 
as  follows:  Revs.  John  Wilson  and 
John  Cotton,  the  first  installed  in  No- 
vendKM,  1632,  and  the  seccjud  in  Octo- 
ber, 1633  (the  former  died  in  August, 
1667,  and  tlie  latter  in  December,  1652) ; 
Rev.  John  Norton,  installed  1656,  died 
1663 ;  Rev.  John  Davenport,  1668- 
1670;  Rev.  Jarnes  Allen,  i(S68-i7io; 
Rev.  John  O.xenbridge,  1G70-1674 ; 
Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  1684-1697  ;  Rev. 
John  Bailey,  1693-1697;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wadswortli,  1696-1737;  Rev.  I'liomas 
Bridge,  i70-,-i7i5;  Rev.  Thomas  Fox- 
croft,  1717  -1769;  Rev.  C.  Chauncy, 
D.D.,  1727  •1787;  Rev.  John  Clark, 
D.D.,  1778- 1/98  ;  Rev.  William  Emer- 
son, 1799-1  ill  ;  Rev.  John  E.  Abbott, 
1813-1814,  P.ev.  N.  E.  I'Vothingham, 
1815-1850  I  !•(  signed) ;  Rev.  Rufus  El- 


lis, D.D.,  May  4,  1853.  This  church 
is  now  Congregational  Unitarian. 

First  Church  in  Brighton  (The). 
—  The  town  of  Brighton,  originally  a 
part  of  Cambridge,  was  incorporated 
and  named  in  1807  Bria^hton  Bis- 
Iru/]  ;  and  the  first  church  which  bore 
its  name  was  the  "  P'irst  Church  of 
Brighton,"  Unitarian,  establislied  in 
1783.  The  church  from  which  this 
spi  ung  was  founded  in  1744.  Its  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  Dr.  John  Foster, 
who  was  ordained  in  17S4.  I  lis.  pas- 
torate covered  a  j^eriod  of  43  years. 
He  died  two  years  allei  his  retirement 
Irom  this  [)u!pit,  and  was  buried  in  the 
old  burying-ground  of  the  town,  on 
INIarket  Street,  where  a  monumeiu 
stands  to  his  memory.  Tiie  next 
pastor  was  Rev.  i)aniel  Austin,  wliose 
term  of  service  extended  from  1828  to 
1838.  Succeeding  pastors  have  been; 
Rev.  Abner  1).  Jones,  from   1839  to 

1842  ;  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Whitney, from 

1843  ^^A7  '7  I'^cv.  Charles  Noyes,  from 
1S60  to  1863;  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Mc- 
Daniel,  1867  to  1869;  Rev.  .^bhomas 
Tinniiins,  1870  to  1871  ;  and  Rev.  Ed- 
ward I.  Galvin,  1872  to  1876.  The 
Rev.  William  Ikunton  is  the  present 
pastor.  The  meeting-hou^e  now  used 
wasbuilt  in  1808-09. 

First  Cliurch  in  Charlestown 
(The).  —  This  was  organized  in  Oc- 
tober, 1632,  about  two  years  atUr  the 
lemoval  of  Winthrop  and  his  lollinv- 
ers  to  Boston,  and  the  trans) ilanling 
tliilher  of  the  First  Church,  which  h.ul 
been  organized  in  Charlestown  (see 
/''/rst  Chiinh\.  Up  to  this  time  those 
who  had  remained  in  Charlestown  at- 
tended the  Boston  church ;  but  at 
length,  finding  the  journey  inconven- 
ient, 35  members  living  in  Charles- 
town were  dismissed  from  that  church 
at  their  own  reqviebt,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  First  Church  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  Accordmgly 
they  "  entered  into  a  church  covenant 
the  2ii  to  the  91I1  month  1632,"  and 
chose  as  their  first  minister,  or  "  teach- 
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er,"  Rev.  Thomas  James,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England.  For  four  years 
the  church-services  were  hekl  in  tlie 
Great  Mouse,"  where  the  governor 
and  several  others  iiad  thveit  before 
the  removal  to  liosion,  and  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall 
in  the  square.  The  first  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1636,  but  precisely  where 
it  was  located  is  not  knowii  ;  the  rec- 
ords stating  vaguely  that  it  was  "be- 
tween the  town  and  the  neck."  The 
second  was  built  three  years  later,  in 
the  square,  on  the  north  side,  between 
the  present  entrance  to  Main  Street 
and  the  city  building,  before  annex- 
ation the  City  Hall ;  and  this  was  from 
that  time  the  First  Church  site  until 
the  firing  of  the  town  by  the  Uritish  in 
1775.  Mr.  James's  term  as  "  icaclicr  " 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Jle  was 
dismissed  in  March,  1636,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes. 
It  is  recortled,  that,  during  the  lat- 
ter's  term.  Rev.  John  Harvard,  tlie 
founder  of  Harvard  College,  who  was 
admitted  as  an  inhabitant  ot  Charles- 
town  in  1637,  and  who  died  there  in 

1638  [see  Harvard  Mo>iui}ieiit\  was 
"sometimes  minister  of  Ciod's  word/' 
Mr.  Symmes  was  followed  by  Rev. 
'I'homas  Allen,  who  was  minister  from 

1639  to  1651.  Rev.  Thoma's  Sheprud, 
the  next  minister,  whose  term  began 
in  1659,  died  in  1677,  from  small-pox. 
He  was  succeeded,  three  yc.irs  aftt  r, 
by  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  who 
also  died  while  in  otiice,  and  after  only 
five  years  iKistorate,  Rev.  Charles 
Morton  succeeded  the  younger  Sliep- 
ard  ;  his  term  beginning  in  November, 
1C86,  and  continuing  until  his  death  in 
1698.  He  was  the  lirst  clergyman  to 
solcnmi/,e  marriages,  a  cerenn)ny  which 
had  previ(nisly  been  jierformed  only  by 
civil  magistrates.  Rev.  Simon  IJrad- 
street,  who  had  been  chosen  as  Mr. 
Morton's  as  i  -tant,  but  declined  the 
appointment,  succeeded  him  on  his 
death.  He  .  as  ordained  in  May,  1698, 
and  was  th'-  senior  minister  of  the 
church  until  )i  s  death,  which  occurred 
in  1741.    R  V.  Joseph  Stephens  be- 


came his  colleague  in  17 13.  He  died 
in  1721,  as  the  elder  Shepard  had  died 
forty  years  before,  of  smallpox.  '1  he 
disease  at  this  time  was  a  terrible 
scourge.  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Stejjhens's 
family  died  of  it,  and  several  leading 
people  in  the  town  fell  its  victims. 
Rev.  Hull  Abbot  succeeded  Mr. 
Ste])hens  as  Mr.  liradstreet's  col- 
league, ordained .  in  1723,  and  later 
became  the  senior  minister.  His  pas- 
torate extended  over  half  a  century, 
ending  with  his  death,  in  the  sjjring  of 
1774.  Rev.  'I'h.omas  Prentice  became 
the  associate  i)astor  in  1739.  He-was 
the  minister  of  the  church  when  the 
British  burned  the  town,  on  June  17, 
1775;  and  the  meeting-house,  with  the 
other  buiklings  and  dwellings  of  the 
place,  was  destroyed.  He  died  on 
June  17,  1782,  at  the  age  of  80.  1m ve 
years  after  his  death,  during  which 
period  the  church  was  without  a  settled 
jjastor.  Rev.  Joshua  Paine,  jun.,  was 
called  to  the  puli)it.  He  was  ordained 
Jan.  ID,  1787.  I  lis  service,  however, 
was  quite  brief,  ended  by  his  death 
from  consunqjlion  in  February  the  fol- 
lowing year.  'Phe  next  pastor  was  the 
famous  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  "fa- 
ther of  American  geography,"  one 
of  the  foremost  and  most  aggressive  of 
I  he  leaders  of  the  Orthodox  jnu  ty  m 
ihe  early  controversies  with  the  Uni- 
tarians, when  the  latter  cajjlured  so 
many  of  the  Trinitarian  churches;  con- 
spicuous in  the  movement  whicli  le- 
snlted  in  the  establishment  (jf-  the 
Theological  School  at  Andovcr ;  and 
whose  most  distinguished  son  was 
Samuel  P'inley  P)reese  Morse,  the  in- 
ventor of  llie  electric  telegraph,  born 
in  Charleslown,  April  27,  1791  [see 
Old  La>id)narks\  Dr.  !\lorse's  pas- 
torate extended  from  April  30,  1789, 
when  he  was  installed,  to  Feb.  22,  1820, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  having  re- 
signed the  position  in  .'\ugiist  preced- 
ing. 'Powards  the  (  lose  of  his  miiiis- 
Irv,  in  181  t^,  the  IJ uit.irians  in  his  par- 
isii,  wheie  tlie  two  j)artie^)  wei  e  quite 
evenly  dividetl,  withdrew,  and  formed 
the  Second  Congregational  Society  in 
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Charlestown  [see  Unitariauisin  and 
Uiittariiin  (  Co)i{:^regational)  C/titrc  /u\s]. 
Prececliiig  this  secession  in  j8oo,  :i 
nuniber  withdrew,  and  foiiiKd  a  l>a])- 
tist  society;  and  in  iSii  there  was  still 
another  wiilidrawal  ot  a  Lu  sher  nunil)er, 
who  formed  the  First  L' niversalist  So- 
ciety in  Charlcstow  n  [see  ilnh'c'}  .uilist 
Doioniination  and  Cliii>\  Ju'.'^\  Rev. 
Dr.  Warren  P'ay  succeeded  Dr.  Morse. 
He  was  settled  Feb.  23,  1820,  and 
served  until  August,  1S39.  The  iie.xt 
pastor  was  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Jiiul- 
ington,  settled  Aj^ril  22,  1840.  Dr. 
Budington  during  his  ministry  wrote 
his  "  llist(jry  ol  the  First  Church." 
Ife  retired  from  the  posilion  when 
called  to  Brooklyn,  N.V.,  in  1N5.1  ;  and 
was  succeeded  Ijy  Rev.  Dr.  James  J>. 
Miles,  who  served  from  Jan.  2,  1855, 
to  Oct.  2,  1H71,  when  he  was  disn\issed 
to  Ijecome  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  Uis  work  in  the  latter 
office  was  earnest  and  on  a  broad  scale, 
his  aim  being  to  advance  the  pri4ici])le 
of  arliilration  instead  of  war;  to  this 
end  he  visited  several  iLuropean  courts. 
He  died  in  Novei)d)er,  1875.  Dr. 
Miles's  successor  in  the  Charlcstown 
pulpit  was  Rev.  Francis  F.  Ford,  who 
served  from  1872  t<.>  1874;  Rev.  Henry 
L.  Kendall,  from  1^76  to  1879.  The 
church  is  now  withcjut  a  s'etlled  jjastor. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  l''ir.sl 
Church,  which  was  burned  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  town  in  1775,  was  built 
in  171  5-16.  It  had  a  tall  .-iceple,  pait 
of  which  was  blown  chjwn  in  the  wintei 
of  1750-51.  Inside  it  was  roomy,  and 
liad  two  g.dleries.  Vox  ii\e  )rars  afl.  i 
the  burning  of  the  tow  n,  .1  "  bl(j(  k- 
house  erected  by  the  enemy  at  the 
place  originally  fortified  against  the 
natives,"  and  which  stood  near  the  site 
of  the  old  church,  was  used  for  .Sunday 
services  and  other  i)ui]m;scs.  On  Oct. 
27,  1782,  "  '1  own-h(nise  hill  "  was  gi\-en 
by  thc  touh  to  the  parish  for  a  new 
meeting-h</use ;  and  this  wa^  inujicdi- 
ately  bui  i.  It  was  of  wooti,  with  a 
tower  and  a  steeple  designed  by  llic 
architect  iJnlfinch,  wImj  designed  so 
many  pubdi  and  other  buildings  in  the 


city  proper  during  his  day  [see  Archi- 
tt\tiiyi\.  It  was  72  by  52  feet,  and  27 
in  height ;  and  it  stood  directl)- oppo- 
site the  head  of  Henley  Street.  With- 
in it  the  services  in  commemoration  of 
Washington's  death,  1  )ec.  31,  1799,  were 
held.  In  j  804  the  lu)use  was  widened 
to  84  feet,  and  a  chapel  was  built  in  the 
IKirsonage-gardeii.  'J'his  at  ojie  time 
extended  down  the  liill  to  the  site  of 
the  old  City  Hall;  and  the  parsonage 
was  .situated  in  what  is  now  Harvard 
Street,  (piite  near  the  church.  The 
])resent  brick  .meeting-house  was  built 
ill  1831,  and  dedicated  July  3  of  that 
M'.ir.  in  i85.i  il  was  remodelled,  and 
a  Norman  town  built;  and  in  1S6S  a 
chime  of  si.v  bells,  (he  gill  of  Miss 
Charl(;tte  1  larris  of  Iloston,  was  added. 
On  Nov.  12,  1882,  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  church  was  celeljrated. 

First  Ciiuvcli  in  Doi^cheHter 
(The). —  The  "First  l•ari^h  in  Dor- 
chester," which  tiates  from  1C130,  was 
the  third  church  planted  in  the  coh^ny. 
It  was  organized  in  Plymouth,  Eng., 
March  20,  1630,  the  e\'e  before  the 
embarkation  (jf  the  lirst  settlers  of 
1  )orclic.sier  in  the  "  Mary  and  J(jlm." 
Its  first  meeting-house,  built  in  1631, 
slO(x]  near  the  present  c 01  iier  of  Cot- 
tage and  Pleasant  Streets,  Dorchester 
district.  Il  was  a  log  hou.^e,  w  ilh  pali- 
sades to  protect  it  fron\  the  Indians: 
anti  it  was  for  s(jme  time  used  also  as 
the  place  of  deposit  foi'  military  stores. 
It  stiHid  tor  1  I  \cais.  'IMie  kccoikI 
iiicetin;;  liiai'-e  was  built  on  lli^-  same 
spot  in  I()i5  ;  and  in  .((ro  it  w.i  ■  nio\t'd 
to  Meeting-house  Hill,  and  here  the 
successive  meeling-hoiises  of  the  parish 
ha\e  ever  since  stood,  giving  the  hill 
its  name.  ■  The  third  meeting-house 
w.is  bnill  in  1^)77,  at  a  (  ost  (4  /,  .'00  ; 
tin;  fixirlh  in  17.1 5,  at  a  cost  of  /, 3,300; 
and  the  fifth,  the  present  (piaint  sli  ul- 
ture,  in  iS)(».  The  first  ministers  ol 
the  paii-h,  john  Maverick  and  John 
\V.iili:im,  were  chosen  |).islors  on  ihe 
(Hgani/ation  of  (he  (  hurch  in  I'.ngl.md. 
The  lust  religious  service  held  on  this 
side  of  the  water  was  in  the  oj)'  n  air, 
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the  Sunday  after  the  settlement  at 
Dorchester,  June,  1630.  Maverick,  on 
his  death,  was  succeeded  hy  Rev. 
Richard  Mather.  lie  had  as  asso- 
ciates Revs,  J(jnathan  Rurr  and  John 
Wilson,  jun.,  both  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived as  jKistor,  serving  for  33  years. 
Mather  died  in  1669,  and  in  1671  vv^as 
succeeded  l)y  Rev.  Josiah  Flint,  whose 
labors  began- in  the  fust  meeting-house 
on  the  hill,  lie  died  in  1680,  and  was 
the  next  year  succeeded  l)y  Rev,  Joim 
Danforth,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  ])an- 
forth,  colleague  of  John  l'']iot  of  the 
Ro-xbury  cluuch.  Mr.  DanlorLh  was 
the  minister  of  the  parish  fur  .(8  )eais. 
'I" he  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
J)(3wman,  whose  service  began  in  1729. 
lie  also  had  a  long  pastorate,  extend- 
ing over  40  years  ;  but  it  was  not  al- 
together a  ]K-aceful  one,  particularly 
t(nvards  its  close;  and  it  finally  ended 
with  his  dismissal  after  a  long  con- 
troversy over  charges  that  he  had 
refused  bai)tism  to  a  child,  that  he  did 
not  teach  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
that  he  acted  arl)itrarily  as  modera- 
tor at  church-meelings,  and  that  he 
preached  old  sermons.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Moses  Everett,  who 
was  ordained  in  1774.  It  was  during 
the  latter's  ministry,  which  continued 
until  1793,  that  the  churcl)  became 
Unitarian  ;  but  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows, 
the  historian  (jf  1  )orclu'slL-r  in  tlic 
"Memorial  llist(jry  of  iJi.-aon,"  says 
that  "there  is  iiolhiiig  in  the  liistoiy 
of  the  cliuri  h  which  shows  just  when 
it  ceased  l<j  be  Calvinistit;  and  became 
Unitarian  ;  wliile  from  time  to  time 
there  were  controversies  and  agitations 
over  many  less  important  measures, 
such  as  the  introfluction  of  a  new 
li)  nin  -  bo(;k,  or  the  (  hange  of  the 
method  of  singing  fii;ui  '  iining-oiit  ' 
to  singing  Ijy  note."  "  The  traiisnion," 
he  adds,  "  w  I  i  sikaitly  and  almost  in- 
sensibly mad  kev.  'I'h.uMeu,^  M. 
Harris,  wlu^  had  been  libi.iiian  of 
Harvard  Coi lege,  suc( ci.tKd  Mi.  Rv- 
ereli.  He  v.'.is  ordainetl  in  17')),  .okI 
served  until  1  a  peri(jd  ol  40  yeais. 
Rev.  Naih  i    i  I   Hall,  who  had  Ijccu 


his  Colleague  for  a  year,  followed  hiin 
as  sole  pastor ;  and  served  for  40 
years,  until  his  death  in  1875.  I'^^'V. 
Samuel  J,  Rarrows  was  his  successor, 
ordained  in  1876.  He  resigned  ii\ 
i8Si  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
"  Cduistian  ]\egis(er,"  a  position  he  still 
IkjUIs;  and  Rev.  Christopher  A.  liliot, 
the  jjastor  now,  succeeded  him. 

First  Church  in  East  Boston.  — 
Though  ellorts  were  made  to  estabhsh 
regular  Unitarian  worship  in  i'J,ast 
Ijoston  in  1835,  tV\'o  years  after  the 
establishment  (jl-the  h^asl-Boston  Com- 
l)any,  and  the  l/cgiuning  of  the  work  of 
building  up  tlic  [Adcc  [see  A'as/  JJm- 
/t>j/\,  and  Services  were  held  for  a 
while  in  a  schoolhcnrse  on  Paris  Street 
[see  L'liiUiyiiUi  J)ciiomitiiitton  and 
(.'Jiiircltcs\,  the  lirst  church  to  be 
formally  organized  was  the  piesenl 
Maverick  Churcli.  'J'he  society  was 
gathered  in  May,  1836,  with  ten  mcju- 
bers,  and  was  reccjgnized  by  the  sister 
Congregational  Trinitarian  churches 
in  tlie  city  proper  as  the  "  First  Con- 
gregational ("hurch  in  Fast  Boston. " 
In  1838  the  society  was  incorporated 
l)y  the  Legislature,  under  the  name  of 
the  Maverick  ( 'ongregational  Society. 
The  present  church  l)uilding  in  Central 
Scpiare  was  built  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1844--45,  '^'^'^  '^^'^■'^  dedicated 
on  l"'eb.  6,  1845.  '['he  fust  pastoi  ol 
this  church  was  Ivcv.  Dr.  Williani  \V. 
Newell,  settle  (1  in  July,  1837.  His 
p;elor.tle-  eoiilinued  |mi  lour  yeais; 
wluMi  he  was  snereeded,  allei  an  iiili  1- 
v.d  ol  ,d>out  a  year,  by  Ue\.  Amos 
A  i'lu.lps,  inst.dletl  in  March,  184..'. 
The  suceeeding  ])astors  have  been 
l^ev.  Roljert  S.  Ilitehcoek,  from  1846 
to  i8so;  Rev.  Dr.  Kufus  \V.  Clark, 
l85f-57;  kev.  d  lioinas  N.  Ilaskidl, 
j:-:58--o.?  ;  kev.  I  »r.  J. id  S.  Bin-diam, 
18^-70;  kev.  leiiiiel  \V.  Waldo. 1,, 
l87l-7_;;  kev.  \.  V .  Hilton,  1877,-80; 
and  kt\.  John  11.  barrows,  1880. 

Fir.st  Chvirch  in  Jamaica  Plain 
(Tbcj,  We^a  Ri)\l)ury  dl-.triet,  was 
organi/i.'d  in  1770  as  the  Tliird  i'.irisli 
in    koxbui         Its    oigani/ itii'ii  w.is 
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largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Susanna  Peniberton,  daughter  of  Peter 
F'aneuil,  and  the  liberality  of  her  hus- 
band. Tlie  first  meeting-house  was 
con»i)leted  in  1770;  and  in  1783  Gov. 
Hancock  gave  the  society  a  cluuch- 
bell  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
"  New  Prick  "  Church  in  Boston.  In 
1821  this  was  replaced  by  a  new  and 
larger  bell.  The  hrst  meeting-house 
was  of  wood;  and  in  1854  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  picturesque  stone  build- 
ing, which  in  187 1  was  extensively  re- 
modelled. In  1863  the  corporate  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  to  "  The 
First  Congregational  Society  of  Ja- 
maica Plain."  The  fust  i)astor  of  tlie 
clmrch,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Gordon,  an 
Englishman,  and  the  author  of  the 
"  liistory  of  the  American  Revolution," 
was  a  Calvinist ;  but  his  parish  was 
early  in  sympathy  with  the  new  Uni- 
tarian faith,  and  his  successors  are 
classed  with  that  denomination.  Mr. 
Gordon  served  until  1786.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  who 
was  installed  in  1793.  ^^3^^  Rev. 
George  Whitney  became  his  associate, 
and  remained  until  1842,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  George  II.  Allen. 
In  1847  Mr.  Gray  died,  and  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds  became  the  pastor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  ReV.  James  W^ 
Thompson  in  1859.  In  1876  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Dole  became  his  associate, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
1880,  succeeded  as  sole  pastor,  whicli 
position  he  continues  to  hold. 

First  Church  in  Roxbury.  —  The 
"First  Religicnis  Society  of  Roxbury" 
was  foi  nied  in  1632  ;  and  its  fn'~.t  mi.'el- 
ing-house,  on  the  site  of  the  piesciit 
old-fashioned  church  in  I'lliot  S(juaje, 
Ro.xbiu  y  district,  v/as  "  a  rude  un- 
beautiliud  structure."  Rev.  Thomas 
Welde  was  the  first  "teachei  ;"  and 
the  faniou-,  .nissionary  among  the  In- 
dians, Rev.  John  Kliol,  the  liist  ])asior. 
Welde  COM inued  with  the  churt  h  until 
1641,  whe  i  he  was  sent  to  Fngland  as 
agent  of  ili.:  colonies,  where  he  re- 
mained u,)  ii  his  death.    11c  was  one 


of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Mrs, 
Hutchinson,  and  of  the  liai)tists  and 
the  Quakers.  Eliot  was  of  gentler 
mould.  "The  passion  of  his  life," 
says  Rev.  John  G.  Brooks,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Putnam  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  in  his  historical  discourse  on 
the  occasion  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  church,  "was 
the  good  of  iris  race.  He  braved 
every  danger  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  the  hated  savage  tribes;  and 
he  gave  them  not  only  the  gospel,  but 
education  and  civilization.  We  can- 
not, if  we  would,  appreciate  his  feat  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
tongue.  We  have  done  so  little  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  Indian  [uoh- 
1cm  ourselves,  that  we  Wonder  that  he 
did  sc;  much."  After  Welde's  depar- 
tiu'e  for  England,  Eliot  was  left  alone 
as  pastor  until  Rev.  Samuel  I^anforth 
was  calletl  as  his  assistant,  in  1649, 
and  the  next  year  ordained  as  his  col- 
league. Danforth  was  not  alone  a 
man  "  mighty  in  the  Scrij^tures,"  but 
he  was  an  ardent  student  of  astronomy. 
He  died  in  1674;  and  Eliot  was  again 
left  alone  in  charge  of  the  church, 
this  time  for  fourteen  years.  Then 
in  1688  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  came 
over  from  Ireland,  and  he  made  such 
a  favorable  impression  by  his  first 
sermon  that  he  was  called  at  once. 
It  was  customary,  where  there  were 
two  ministers,  to  c^\Jl  the  yoimger 
one  teacher,  and  the  elder  one  pastor; 
but  I'^liot,  in  ordaining  Walh  r,  n.inicd 
him  both  i^astor  and  t(  idu  i.  lb  \\:\-. 
an  accomplished  slit.|,nt  oi  Ibdnew 
and  Ciieek.  Eliot  died  July  20,  1690, 
aged  86,  and  was  Innircl  in  the  old 
Roxiniry  burying-ground  |see  O/ii 
r>uyyiin^-Ctroit)nls\.  Mr.  Walter  Con- 
tinued as  pastor  until  his  death,  Sept. 
17,  1749.  In  1718  his  son  was  or- 
dained as  his  colleague;  but  the 
younger  man  not  h^ng  after  died,  in 
1725,  when  but  28  years  of  age,  Rev. 
Olivi-r  Peabody  followed  tin-  cider 
Walter  as  pastor,  serving  but  a  shoit 
time,  his  career  being  cut  short  by  his 
death  in  1752;  and  Rev.  Amos  Adams 
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succeeded  him,  ordained  in  1753.  Tiie 
latter  died  in  1775,  while  chaplain  of 
a  Continental  regiment,  and  was  buried 
with  military  lienors.  After  his  death 
the  pulpit  was  vacant  for  seven  years. 
Then  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter  was 
called.  He  was  ordained  in  1782; 
and  his  service  extended  over  more 
thai\  half  a  century,  closing  with  his 
death  in  1S33.  It  was  imder  his  pablor- 
ate  that  the  church  became  Unitarian. 
"  Profoundly  iniluenced  hy  the  teach- 
ings of  Lindsay  and  Priestly,"  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  "Dr.  Porter, 
after  a  dispassionate  review  of  the 
argument,  joined  the  movemeiU  of  the 
day,  and  guided  his  church  tlnough 
the  storm  to  the  haven  of  IJnitari- 
anism."  Rev.  Dr.  George  J'utnam 
succeeded  Dr.  Poitcr,  first  having 
been  associate-pastor  from  1S30.  Dr. 
Putnan^'s  pastorate  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  50  years;  closing,  like  that 
of  Dr.  Porter,  with  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1876.  The  year  before  J)r. 
Putnam's  death.  Rev.  John  G.  llrooks 
was  made  associate-pastor;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  senior  he  became  the 
sole  pastor,  and  so  he  continued  to  be 
until  1882,  when  he  resigned  the  posi- 
tion. In  December,  1882,  Rev.  James 
de  Normandie  was  made  pastor.  — 
The  first  meeting-house  was  in  1658 
"repayred  for  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  the  people,"  and  matie  more  habit- 
able by  being  plastered  and  shingled, 
and  it  is  related  that  a  "  pinakic  "  was 
set  up  upon  eacii  of  its  crids.  In  1674 
a  new  meeting-house  was  built  ;  and  in 
1693  the  buihling  (<f  "  pues  around  the 
meeting-house  except  where  the  boys  do 
sit  "  was  permitted.  Hel(;re  that  lime 
the  people  sal  on  rude  benches;  and 
ihe  permission  to  Iniild  "pues"  must 
have  been  a  great  boon,  except  to  tlic 
Ijoys,  who  wei(  refused  such  luxuries. 
The  singing,  it  this  time,  was  from 
the  Bay  PsalM  book,  each  line  "lined 
out."  Prayers  were  an  hour  long,  and 
the  sermons  longer.  The  congrega- 
tion was  seali;(l  according  lo  rank; 
and  the  men  "\':.c  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  meetir'  -'louse,  ami  the  women 


on  the  other.  The  second  meeting- 
house stood  until  1741,  when  it  was 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one  built  u[)on 
its  site.  The  latter,  three  years  alter, 
in  the  early  spring  month  of  March, 
was  destroyed  by  lire  ;  and  the  tradi- 
tion is,  that  the  fire  caught  from  the 
foot-stoves  used  l>y  the  i)eojjle  in  llie 
congregation.  At  any  rale,  the  use  of 
foot-stoves  in  church  was  thereafter 
prohibited.  The  house  was  prom[)tly 
rebuilt;  and  the  new  structure  was 
completed  in  1746.  This  stood  unlii 
1804,  when  the  preseitt  now  ven.erable 
mceiing-housc  was  built.  During  llie 
siege  of  Boston,  the  meeting-house 
then  standing  was  used  as  a  signal- 
station  by  the  Americans;  and  it  was 
from  its  belfry  that  the  signals  were 
displayed  telling  the  jo\ful  news  of 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  Ijy  the  liril 
ish.  The  church  and  its  belfry  were 
a  target  for  the  Ihitish  guns,  but  it 
escaped  with  a  few  scratches.  The 
present  cluirch  is  a  picturesque  struc- 
ture, and  its  situation  is  exceptionally 
tine.  It  has  several  times  since  its 
erection  been  repaired  and  renovated, 
the  most  extensive  changes  having 
been  made  in  1857;  but  the  old  archi- 
tecture has  been  preserved,  and  the 
interior  of  the  structure  has  not  been 
so  exlensively  modernized  as  to  affect 
its  original  impressive  simijlicity. 

First  Church  in  South  Boston 
(Tlic).  — The  credit  of  establishing 
the  hrst  cluirch  in  South  Boston,  set 
oil  liom  Dorchester  and  joined  to 
Bostiui  in  1804,  belongs  to  the  E):>isco- 
Ijalians.  'J'his  was  St.  Matthew's 
Cluueh.  It  w.is  gathered  in  March, 
1816;  .md  the  ser\ ices  of  the  Episco- 
pal Ghurch  were  begun  by  a  layman, 
John  II.  Coiting.  '  Until  181S  the 
services  were  held  in  a  schoolhouse; 
when,  in  June  of  that  year,  a  modest 
church-building  was  erected  on  liroad- 
way,  between  I)  and  E  St  reels,  .md 
was  (.'onsecraled  by  lliidioi)  Giiswold, 
then  bishop  of  M  assachuseUs.  The 
services  were  principally  condin  ted  by 
lay-readci  s  until  18.:. ],  wlieu  Rev.  Jnlm 
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H.  lilake  was  settled  as  reclui .  Suc- 
ceeding rectors  were  Rev.  Mark  A.  De 
Wult"  lluwe,  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells, 
Rev.  Horace  L.  Conully,  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Clinch,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  I. 
T.  Coolidge  (who  had  been  a  Uniia- 
riau  clergyman).  Rev.  John  Wright 
is  the  rector  at  this  time.  "  Re\'.  Dr. 
Clinch  was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's 
for  22  years,  when  he  resigned  ;  and 
Rev,  Dr.  Coolidge  suc  ceeded  him  the 
year  following,  in  1861.  The  rector- 
ship of  Rev.  John  Wright  began  in 
1874.  The  present  church-building  is 
an  attractive  structure,  its  interior  (lec- 
orations  modest,  and  its  conveniences 
ample. 

First  Church  in  West  Roxbury.  — 
The  Second  or  "Uii]>er"  I'arisli  of 
Roxbury  was  formed  in  17 12  by  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Parish  living  in  \vhat 
ib  now  the  West-Roxljury  di.^trict  of 
■Poston,  who  were  dismissed  from  the 
old  church  for  the  ]nu  j;osc  of  forming 
the  new.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
on  Walter  Street,  some  distance  lrt)ni 
the  ])resent  one;  and  the  lir.->t  pastor 
was  Rev.  libenezer  Thayer  of  Poston. 
Mr.  Thayer  was  ])aslor  until  his  death 
in  March,  1733,  ''^'^''cii  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wallei-;  son  of  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Waiter  of  the  First  Parish 
in  Roxbury.  Mr,  Walter's  pastorate 
also  continued  until  his  death,  wdiich 
occurred  in  March,  1776.  It  was  dur 
ing  his  ])astorate  that  several  iniluen- 
tial  families  were  dismissed  from  the 
parish  in  1770,  at  their  own  recjuest,  to 
forni  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Jamaica  I'lain  [see  ChunJi  in 

yamaicu  PlaiiL\.  When  the  new  parish 
was  formed,  the  old  parish  built  a  new 
meeting-house,  about  a  mile  farther 
west  of  the  site  of  the  first  struc- 
ture, on  Centre  Street,  a  portion  of 
which  still  remains  in  the  present  build- 
ing. Mr.  WaUer's  successor  here  was 
Rav.  Thciu.is  Abboti,  who  was  (jr- 
claincd  Scja.  29,  1773.  Mr.  Abbott  was 
jKistor  for  :ei)  years  ;  iie  was  ntjt  known 
to  be  a  Ui.  larian,  Ijiit  the  church  was 
among  th  :  e  uiiesl  to  fall  into  the  Uni- 


taiian  line.  Rev.  John  lhadford  was 
tlie  next  pastor,  ordained  in  1785  ;  Rev. 
John  Fhigg  succeedetl  him,  serving 
from  1825  to  1831  ;  Rev.  Ceorge  Whit- 
ney followed,  serving  from  1831  lu 
1S36;  then  came  Rev.  Tlieodore  Par- 
ker, who  was  pastor  for  nine  years, 
from  1837  to  1846;  next  Rev,  Dexter 
Clapp,  from  1848  to  1851  ;  then  Rev. 
Fdmund  P.  Willson,  from  1852  to 
1859;  Rev.  T.  P.  Fcjrinish,  from  1863 
to  1868;  anil  then  tlie  jMcsent  pastor, 
Rev.  Augustus  II.  Haskell,  who  was 
installed  in  1870.  'Pheodoic  J'arkcr's 
cpiiet  life  and  experience  here  are  pleas- 
antly referred  to  in  his  own  writings 
auil  in  K).  P.  hi olhingham's  l)iograpliy 
of  him.  His  jiarishioners  heie  were 
described  by  hrijtliingham  as  "a  small 
but  choice  eii  ele  t)f  elegant,  graceful, 
cultivated  people,  used  tcj  wealth,  ac- 
complished in  the  arts  of  life,  of  open 
hearts,  and,  better  still,  of  human  in- 
stincts, who  lived  in  such  near  neigh- 
borhood that  a  path  from  Mj.  Parker's 
gate  led  directly  to  their  gardens  and 
Welcoming  (h)ors."  On  tlie  occasion 
of  Mr.  Parker's  orclination,  th-e  sermon 
was  ]M cached  Ijy  Rev.  Dr.  h'rancis; 
the  prayers  were  by  Revs.  C-handlcr 
Robbins,  Henry  Ware,  and  Francis 
Cunningham;  and  hynms  were  sung, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  John 
Pierpont  and  John  S.  Dwight.  The 
old  church  was  largely  rebuilt  in  1821, 
and  has  since  been  extensively  reno- 
vated ami  enhuged. 

First  Corps  of  Cadets.  -  Tempo- 
rary armory,  Coknnbus  y\ venue,  cor- 
ner of  Fertllnand  Street.  'Phe  history 
of  this  famous  comj)any  d.ili  s  Irom 
Oct.  f6,  1741.  It  was  then  the  body- 
guaid  of  the  go\ernor,  and  bore  the 
title  of  the  "(governor's  Comp.uiy  of 
Cadets."  Pieut.-(!o!,  Jjenjamin  I'oh 
lard  was  its  lirst  Cf)mmander  ;  and  in 
the  arciiives  of  the  comjjany  his  com 
mission,  signed  by  (h)v.  Sliirle\',  is  ."-till 
preserved.  Up  to  177.}  the  c^ips  con- 
tinued as  the  goveriujr's  bi)d)  guard; 
and  it  is  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
pany that  i)eif(jims  escort  to  the  gov- 
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ernur  the  tirbt  Wednesday  in  January 
each  year,  when  he  heads  the  pKJces- 
sion  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
deiiaituients  to  church  to  hear  the  elec- 
tion-sermon. In  August,  177.1,  Gov. 
Thomas  Gage,  the  royal  ollicial  sent 
out  from  England,  de])(jsed  Co^.  John 
Hancock  from  his  command  of  the 
company,  for  his  ])olitical  sentimenls. 
Tlie  indignant  Cadets  thereupon  sent 
a  committee  to  tiie  governor  to  inform 
him  that  tlicy  considered  this  dismissal 
of  their  commander  as  equivalent  to 
the  ili.-^lxuulment  of  the  corjjs,  and 
could  no  longer  regard  themselves  as 
the  governor'-,  company;  to  wliii'h  the 
hauglity  (jfticial  replietl,  tliat,  had  he 
known  their  errantl,  he  woukl  ha\'e 
[jrevented  it  by  disbanding  the  cor|is 
ii^elf.  The  cor])s  also  sent  a  comi)li- 
nicntary  message  to  Hancock,  who 
responded  in  this  spirited  fashion  : 
"  1  shall  ever  be  ready  to  a|jpear  in  a 
])ublic  station  whenever  tlie  humor  or 
the  interest  of  the  connnunity  call  me; 
but  1  shall  prefer  the  retirement  of  a 
private  station  to  being  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  power  to  oppress  niycounir)'- 
men."  As  a  bovly  the  Cadets  took  no 
part  in  the  siege  of  licjston  ;  but  after 
the  evacuation  by  the  r>riti:^h^  in  1776, 
they  formed  the  "  Independent  Cum- 
panv,"  under  Col.  Henry  Jackson,  and 
years  after  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  Kevoluiion.iry  conllict  in  Rhode 
Island.  After  the  organi/ation  of  the 
.Stale  government,  the  is-.ue  of  com- 
missions to  the  ollicers  of  the  company 
was  authorized  by  tlie  1  .egi.^lature,  by 
resolve  of  ( )Lt.  !«,  17S6;  and  from 
that  date  it  resumed  its  fun(ti<jns  as 
the  governor's  bod3'-gua)  (l,  and  became 
a  [)art  (^f  the  Stale  militia.  The  arms 
ot  the  compaiiy  are  a  six-pointed  star, 
with  the  mott(j  ".l/i'/is/ja/  /7i/;//."  J!y 
the  order  of  Hancock,  when  he  w.is 
governor,  the  Siate  arms  weie  >nb>ti- 
luted  upi;n  tl  r  standards  of  the  I  'wn- 
|)any  for  the  iaaiily  arms  of  tlie  several 
governors  wh..  1  had  hitherto  been  em- 
bkuoned  iheie'yu.  But  tlie  corps  still 
Uses  as  a  se;  I,  and  as  an  ornament  to 
its  e(|uipnienis,  die  urnu  of  Govs.  Shir 


ley  and  Bowdoin.  'l"he  hitter's  sword 
is  still  preserved  among  the  relicb  of 
the  corpb.  In  1799  tlie  company's  name 
was  again  changed  to  the  "  i iitlejnMld- 
ent  Cor])s  of  Cadets;"  in  1803,  to  the 
"  Independent  Cadets  ;  "  in  1840,  t(*  the 
''Divisionary  Corps  of  Independent 
Cadets  ;  "  in  '1854,  back  again  to  the 
"  Indcjxndent  Coniiiany  of  Cadets;" 
1866,  the  "  Firbt  Company  of  Catlets  ;  " 
and  1874,  "  First  Corps  of  Cadets,"  as 
at  [)resent.  The  cori)s  plans  to  build 
a  new  and  extensive  armory  on  its 
land  on  Columbus  Avenue,  running 
back  to  h'erdinand  Street,  a  lot  of 
261  feel  flout  ai'id  110  feet  deeji.  The 
estate  is  held  by  the  Cadet  Veteran 
Association,  an  organizatioii  ftjrmed 
for  the  specific  purjioi^e  of  holdmg  this 
property;  as,  by  law,  the  corps  cannot 
liold  real  estate.  AW  persons  who  liavc 
ser\ed  in  the  company  for  the  term  of 
two  enlistments  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  W'teran  Association, 
and  each  goes  through  the  form  of  an 
election  to  it.  The  trustees  of  the 
association,  holding  the  proj^erty  for 
the  beneht  of  the  corps,  are  John  Jef- 
fries, Chailes  R.  Codman,  llenry  L. 
Tierce,  Francis  H.  I'eal;ody,  and  Au- 
gustus T.  Perkins.  The  armory  as 
Ijlamied  will  be  a  heatl-house  and  drill- 
h  ill.  The  head  house  will  stand  on 
Ferdinand  Street;  and  the  long  hall, 
about  200  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide, 
will  adjoin  it.  The  slructure  will  be 
made  like  a  eiUidel.  The  walls  will 
be  of  brick  and  stone,  uf  mop;  lli.m 
usual  thickness;  and  ei.nbrasures 
inches  wide,  guarded  with  iron  sh utters, 
will  be  made  in  them.  In  the  h.ill  a 
narrow  gallery  will  gi\(;  acuss  to  the 
set  ond  tier.  In  the  In. , id  house  will 
be  the  administration  I'llice,  chc'ssing- 
rooms,  woi  ksliop,  and  l.ilcheii,  with  a 
lull  supply  of  cooking-apparatus.  The 
diiiing-rooni  will  be  in  tiie  basement. 
The  hall  of  the  armory  will  be  laigc  r 
tlian  any  other  in  the  city,  except  that 
of  llif.  Alanuf.ictiiicrs'  and  Mc-chanii.s' 
Institute.  A  tenipm  .11  y  di  ill  si.eil  was 
constriicted  in  the  aiilmnn  and  wnitei 
of  188 j,  and      plac  il  that  the  peiina- 
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nent  armory  building  may  be  erected 
aroimcl  and  over  it.  The  comiuaiider 
of  the  C^adcts  now  is  J  .icut.-t 'oh 
Thomas  F.  Edmands. 

First  Newspaper  (The).  —  Tlie 
first  nevvsjjapers  oi  the  New  Workl 
were  piil^lisiied  in  lio.stwn.  Tlie  vtiy 
first  venture  was  attempted  in  i6()0, 
with  the  publication  of  "  Publick  (Jc- 
currences.  ISoth  J-'orreign  and  Dome.-.- 
tick,"  printed  by  Richard  Pierce  for 
Benjamin  Jlari  is  at  the  "  L.on;lon  Cof- 
fee House,"  It  came  to  a  sudden 
end  after  a  single  ihsut*.  The  General 
Court  denounced  it  as  containing  "le- 
flections  of  a  very  higii  nature,"  and 
cauM.d  it  to  be  promptly  suppressed  ; 
at  the  same  time  forbidding  "any- 
thing in  i)rint  without  license  iir>,t 
obtained  from  those  appointed  the 
government  to  grant  the  same."  'Phe 
paper  was  printed  on  three  pages  of  a 
folio,  two  columns  to  a  page,  each 
page  about  ii  inches  long  and  7  wide. 
It  was  the  design  of  its  jjiojectcjrs 
that  "  the  Counlrey  shall  be  fui  iiished 
once  a  moneth  (or  if  an}'  (Jlut  of 
Occuriences  liaj)pen  oftenei  )  with  an 
Account  of  such  considerable  tilings 
as  liave  arrived  unto  oiu'  notice." 
The  [publisher  furtijei'  an'nounced  in 
his  [)rospeclus,  that  "  that  which  is 
herein  proposed  is  I'irst,  'Phat  Mem- 
orable Occurrences  of  Divine  I^ovi- 
dence  may  not  be  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten as  they  too  often  are.  .Seconilly, 
Thar  people  everywhere  may  belier 
undei.^tand  the  Circumstances  of  I'ub- 
licpie  Affairs,  both  abroad  and  at 
liome ;  which  may  n(;t  only  direct 
their  'J'houghts  at  all  tinus,  but  at 
some  times  also  to  assi.^t  their  iUisiness 
and  Negotiations.  'I'hirdly,  That  some 
tilings  may  be  dune  lowanls  tlie  (  iiring 
or  at  least  Ju  (diaiiuing  of  that  Sjaril 
of  Lying  v  hich  prevails  among  Us, 
wherefore  nothing  shall  be  enleietl 
ljut  w  hat  wi  !ia\  i;  reason  to  believe  is 
lii:e,  lepai  iiig  to  the  best  fountains 
for  our  Inff'Unation.  y\ nd  wlum  there 
appears  ai  naterial  mistake  in  any- 
tliing  that    i  collected  it  shall  be  cor- 


lected  in  the  next.  Moreover,  the 
Publisher  of  these  Occurrences  is  will- 
ing to  engage  that  whereas  there  are 
many  False  Re])orts  maliciously  made, 
and  sjjread  among  us,  if  any  well 
minded  person  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
trace  any  such  false  Report,  so  far  as 
to  iind  out  and  Convict  the  First 
Raiser  of  it,  lie  will  in  this  Paper  (un- 
less just  Advil  e  be  given  to  the  con- 
trary )  expose  the  name  of  such  person 
as  A  Malicious  Raiser  of  a  False  Re- 
port. It  is  supposed  that  none  will 
di.slike  this  Pi  isa  1,  but  such  as  in- 
tend to  be  guilt  \-  of  s(j  vilhmous  a 
Crime."  Surely  a  worlhv  mis.-^iun  this, 
to  seek  the  ti  ulh  and  j)ubli-h  it,  and 
to  expose  the  Malicious  Raiser  of  a 
I<"alse  Report ;  luit  its  announcement 
greatly  disturbed  the  fathers,  who 
were  ])0ssesseil  of  n(me  (jf  the  mod- 
ern noticjns  abt)Ut  the  fieedom  of  the 
press;  and  so  the  motlest  enter])rise 
was  ruthlessl)  crushed  at  its  first  show- 
ing of  itself,  as  a  dangerous  thing,  to 
be  got  out  of  the  way  with  alacrity. 
One  copy  only  of  this  first  short-lived 
newspaper  is  i)reservcd,  and  it  is  held 
by  the  Colonial  State-jiajjer  Office  in 
London  as  a  most  interesting  curiosity. 
A  copy  of  it,  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cieen, 
was  published  in  vol.  i.  (1857)  of 
"The  Historical  Magazine."  After 
this,  for  nearly  14  years,  there  was  no 
second  attempt;  written  newsletters 
sujiplying  the  place  of  the  printed 
newspapir.  In  170.1  the  *•  Itoslon 
News  littei"  made  its  ap]>earancc, 
"piintid  by  a  lit  lioi  ily  ; '"  .ind  this,  con- 
tinuing its  ])iiblie.iti()ns  legul.'irly  for 
many  years,  in  fait  ha  yj,  was  really 
the  ilist  i)a])er  eslablislied  in  the 
town  and  the  colonies.  Its  liist  niini- 
l)cr  bori'  date  of  April  :'.|,  170.).  Its 
appeaiaiue  was  an  event  in  ISoston. 
"'I  here  was  a  \  isi])Ic  sensation,"  .says 
Hudson,  in  liis  "Journalism  in  the 
Unilcd  States:"  "  the  first  sheet  of  the 
fiist  number  was  taken  damp  from  tlic 
j)u  ss  by  Chief-justice  Sew  all,  to  show 
to  President  Willard  of  ilaivard  Uni- 
versity as  a  wondeiful  curio>-it)'  in  the 
colony."    It  was  published    by  Jolm 
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Campbell  (or  Canipbel  as  he  so  gener- 
ally wrote  il),a  Scolchman,  postmaster 
of  Boston,  and  sou  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell lire  organizer  of  the  postal-system 
of  America;  printed  by  Ikutholcjuiew 
Green,  a  famous  printer  in  liis  <:lay, 
whose  printing-office  was  in  Newbury 
(now  Washington)  Street,  near  the 
corner  of  Avon  Street ;  and  it  was  sold 
by  "  Nicholas  Boone  at  his  shop  near 
the  old  Meeting  House."  It  was  a 
^mall  folio  sheet,  foolscap  size,  and 
was  issued  weekly.  'I'his  was  ihe  pio^- 
pcclus  :  "'fhis  News-Letler  is  to  be 
continued  Weekly;  and  all  PerscMis 
who  iiave  any  Houses,  Lands,  'I'ene- 
nients,  h'arms,  Ships,  Vessels,  Go(jds, 
Wares,  or  Merchandises  iv:c.,  to  be 
Sold  or  Let;  or  Servants  Run-away, 
or  Goods  Stole  or  Lost;  may  liave  the 
same  inserted  at  a  Reasonal)le  Rate 
from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings, 
and  not  to  exceed:  Who  may  agree 
with  John  Campbel,  J^)st-master  at 
Boston.  All  Persons  in  Town  and 
Country  may  have  said  News-letter 
every  Week,  Yearly,  upon  reasonable 
terms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbel, 
Post-master  for  the  same."  The  hrst 
number  containetl  news  taken  from 
J>ondon  pa[jers,  and  a  small  amount 
of  domestic  news.  Cami^bell  contin- 
ued the  course  of  the  [>a-\)cv  for  18 
years.  'Pheu  Bartholomew  Green  con- 
tinued il  alone  until  his  dealli  in  1733. 
Cireen's  son-ill-law,  John  Drapei,  then 
took  the  helm,  and  directe(l  the  en- 
terprise until  his  death  in  1762.  His 
son,  Richard  Draper,  succeedetl  him, 
changing  ilie  name  of  the  paper  to 
tlie  "  Boston  Wt.ekly  News-letter,  and 
New  England  Chronicle."  Later  the 
name  was  again  changed  to  the  "  Mas- 
sachusetts Gazette  and  Boston  News- 
letter ;"  and  then,  in  1768,  the  i)aper 
was  united  with  the  "  lioston  Post- 
Boy,"  start'-  I  in  1731,  and  the  fifth 
newspajjcr  -i- tablished  in  tin-  town. 
'Phis  union  ;  eaitinued  only  a\ear,  the 
two  papei.s  bting  publi  hed  nndt  r  the 
title  of  the  '  i'.Lissacliii-ictK  Ga/ettc;  " 
and  then  tli  '  News-Lem  i  "  wa-,  con 
tinned  by       :i\Kr  under  the  original 


name.  In  1774  Draper  died;  and  the 
]3aper  was  carried  on  by  his  widow, 
Margaret  Draper,  with  John  Boyle  for 
a  while  as  partner,  and  afterward  with 
John  Howe,  It  was  a  fierce  Tory  pa- 
jjer,  and  was  the  only  jiaj^er  published 
in  Boston  during  the  siege.  With  the 
e\  acuation  by  the  British  ils  lifc  ended. 
A  complete  file  of  the  "News-Letter  " 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  New- York 
Historical  .Society,  and  a  copy  of  the 
liist  numl;er  issued  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
[SiL  Ilisloicii!  Society^  the  iMassuclin- 
sells.] 

First  Resident  in  Boston.  —  See 

Blackstone. 

First  Tavern  in  Boston.  —  See 
Hotels. 

First  Theatre  in  Boston.  —  See 
Dr<mia  in  ihjsojii. 

Fish  Bureau  (The  Boston).  -~  No. 

176  Atlantic  Avenue,  at  the  head  of  'P 
\Vharf.  This  is  a  fishclealers'  ex- 
change. Il  is  open  daily  on  business 
days,  and  is  regularly  frecpiented  by 
the  most  active  men  in  the  business, 
which  continues  to  Ije  one  of  the  most 
imjMjrtant  interests  in  Lastern  New 
I'ingland.  'Phe  president  of  the  Ex- 
change is  Parna  S.  Snow,  and  the 
secretary  William  A.  Wilcox. 

Fitchburti  Kailroad  Station  and 
Line.  —  See  Bii.-,lon  and  i'itchburg 
Passenger  Slaiinn  and  Line. 

Flower  and  Fruit  ]Vli«sion:-i. — The 
Pxxston  i'lower  anil  l""ruit  Mi~^■^ion,  e.v- 
tublishetl  1S69,  having  its  headcj narlers 
in  HoUis-street  Chapel ;  and  the  Shaw- 
mut  Universalist  PMower mission,  es- 
tablished 1870,  with  headipiai  tei  s  in 
the  Shaw  huit  L  ni\-i-r.>ali>t  Church, 
.Shawiuut  Avenue,  near  liidoldine 
Street,  —  do  an  c'xtensive  and  a  beauti- 
ful work  throughout  the  city  in  the  Dow- 
er and  fruit  season.  p'l(.)wers,  plants, 
.-^lip^,  finils,  and  xcgetables  .ire  dis- 
tiil)iiled  sv'stemal  i(  all\'  among  iIk  sii  k 
and  intirm  poor  al  their  honns;  aKo 
in    the    ho-pilal.-',    di-.pensaiies,  diet- 
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kitchens,  work-rooms,  and  schools,  in 
the  quarters  of  the  poorer  classes. 
'I'he  lioston  mission  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  connnittee  of  12  ladies. 
Its  rooms  are  0])en  from  8  to  12  Mon- 
days and  'j'hursdays,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober; and  the  Shawmut  Universalist 
Mission  is  open  from  9  10  12  Mondays, 
during  the  same  months. 

Fort  Hill,  a  name  familiar  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  city's  iiistory,  is 
among  the  things  that  were.  Only  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  sharp  as- 
cent from  Milk  Street,  or  ]!road  Street, 
or  High  Street,  led  the  traveller  t(.  the 
summit  of  tlie  hill ;  the  centre  of  which 
was  laid  out  and  fenced  in  as  a  green 
lawn,  around  which  stood  a  circle  of 
most  respectable  mansions  that  hatl 
"seen  better  days."  Ten  years  before, 
and  many  of  the  best  families  of  l^is- 
ton  still  lingered  in  this  secluded 
though  sightly  neighborhood,  which  a 
few  years  before  that  time  had  been 
fashionable,  —  a  "court  end,"  as  the 
North  ICnd  had  been  at  an  earlier 
period.  JUit  the  tine  old-fasliioned 
houses,  whose  rooms  still  showed 
traces  in  their  construction  of  their 
former  elegance,  in  time  became  crowd- 
ed and  ill-ke])t  tenoiient  -  houses, 
against  which  on  every  side  pressed  the 
great  warehouses  demanded  by  mod- 
ern commerce.  So  the  pick  and 
shovel  attacked  the  historical  Fort 
Hill,  the  second  of  the  three  great 
hills  of  "  Tieamount ;  "  and  in  its  place 
is  now  a  level  plain,  occupietl  by  busi- 
ness blocks  and  new  street-wa)  s,  u  ith 
a  circular  grass-plat  wliere  its  green 
park  stood,  ordy  jjerliaps  100  feet  lower. 
The  earth  of  tlie  hill  was  used  for 
grading  Atlantic  Avenue,  and  for  lill 
ing  the  (.'hni  (  li-strect  region,  u  hich 
rose  up  from  the  mud  into  which  it 
had  sunk  in  proportion  as  the  hill  dis- 
appeared ;  t!i;is  com|)Ieting  another  of 
the  odd  met  iinorphoses  which  the  out- 
line of  lip  ■(  n  has  nu<i«.'rgone  within 
the  i)a^t  ](.)  years.  In  the  early  da\s 
of  the  towi  ,  Fort  Hill  was  crowned 
with  foi  I  iii(  it  ions  ;  the  first  erected  by 


the  cokniists,  whence  it  took  its  name. 
AVithin  the  fort,  in  1689,  Sir  lulmund 
Andros  sought  shelter  :  this  he  was 
forced  to  surrender,  with  himself,  to 
the  incensed  colonists,  whose  rights  he 
had  usurped;  and  he  was  sent  home 
to  England  on  the  accessitjn  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  The  hill  was  chietly 
used  for  military  purposes  until  the 
clo.^e  of  the  Revolution.  The  work  of 
removing  it  was  begun  in  1869,  and 
was  carried  f(jr\\ard  rajiidly  imlil  its 
completion. 

Fort  Independence  is  built  upon 
what  was  formeilv  knouri  as  Castle 
Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  Long  Wharf,  andalmo.^t  opposite 
South-ljosion  J'oint.  One  of  the  fust 
things  undertaken  by  Gov.  WMntlircjp 
and  the  early  settlers  of  Boston  was 
to  fortify  this  sp(jt.  -  In  1634  works 
were  erected  there  in  a  rude  fashion, 
up(jn  which,  and  its  subsequent  en- 
largement, the  neighboring  towns  as 
well  as  Boston  were  required  to  labcir. 
Later  it  was  strengthened  to  keej)  out 
the  Dutch  ;  and  especially  in  1665, 
wlien  there  existetl  great  apprehension 
from  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyler,  then  in 
the  West  Indies.  "  Yet  God,  by  con- 
trary winds,  kept  him  out,  so  he  went 
to  Newfoundland  and  did  great  spoils 
there,"  wrote  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  wluj 
conunanded  the  fort  from  this  time  to 
U>86,  a  period  of  21  years.  The  first 
castle  was  built  with  in\i(l  walls,  which 
stood  "  divers  \eais;"  then  it  was  re- 
built w  ith  i)ine-liee>  and  e.n  ll)  ;  tli  li 
with  bn.k  walls,  liavin;:,  tliKe  rooms 
in  it,  —  "  a  dwelling-room  below,  a 
lodging-room  over  it,  the  gun-room 
over  that,  wherein  stood  six  very  good 
Saker  guns,  and  over  it  upon  the  lop 
three  lesser  guns."  When  the  Dulcli 
scare  of  1665  came,  the  battery  was  re- 
paired and  strengthened.  In  July  of 
that  same  year  '"(iod  was  pleased  to 
send  a  grievous  storn)  of  thunder  and 
lightening,  which  did  some  hurt  in  l>os- 
ton.and  stun  k  dead  here  at  the  Ca-tic 
.Iskuul  that  wa^rthy  renowned  (  ajit ai n, 
kich.ird  I)a\enporl,"  the  comniandei 
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whom  Capt.  Claj)  succeeded.  In  1673 
the  little  fort  took  lire  and  burncii 
down.  Again  rebuilt,  it  \va.^  in  1701 
demolished,  and  a  new  brick  fort, 
Cu-siie  William,  was  erectetl ;  and  this 
stood  until  1776,  when  it  was  burned 
down  when  the  British  abandoned 
Boston.  The  Provincial  forces  then 
took  [possession  of  the  fo)t  and  re- 
paired it.  In  1797  its  name  was  form- 
ally cliangcd  to  I'ort  Independence, 
Presiilent  John  Adams  being  jjresent 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  next  year  the 
island  was  cctlcd  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment. For  some  lime  after,  until 
1S05,  when  the  State  Prison  at  (^'liarles- 
town  was  l)uilt,  the  Castle  \\  as  used  as 
a  place  of  couhnement  for  criminals  at 
hard  labor;  this  use  of  it  having  been 
begun  by  Act  of  the  Cieneral  Court  in 
17S5.  The  island  was  also  a  i)lace 
where  duels  were  fought ;  and  there  is 
a  memorial-stone  of  such  an  event, 
which  relates  that  "  near  this  spot,  on 
the  25th  Deer.,  1817,  fell  Lieut.  Robert 
F.  Massie,  aged  21,"  and  bears  these 
lines : 

"  Here  Honour  coineS,  .1  Pilgiiin  gray, 
To  dcuk  the  turf,  thai  wraps  liis  clay," 

The  present  Fort  Independence  was 
built  by  the  United  States.  A  small 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  old  Castle 
remains  in  the  rear  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cation. 

Fort  Warren,  on  George's  fsl.uul, 
7  miles  from  the  city,  was  begun  by 
the  government  in  1833,  and  com- 
pleted in  1850.  It  is  jjartly  of  granite 
and  [Jartly  of  earthworks.  It  is  strong 
by  its  iK)sition,  and  can  mount  a  large 
number  of  guns.  Dming  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  it  was  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  was  eventually  well  j)ro- 
vided  will)  guns,  although  dining  (he 
early  part  t;l'  the  war  there  was  not  a 
gun  uunmted  whicii  could  be  liucl. 
Many  Massichusetts  regiments  weic 
stationed  Ir.-c  while  in  process  of  or- 
ganization  ;  tnd  tnauy  rebel  prisoners, 
among  the  1  Mason  and  Slidell,  the 
Confcderat     conuuis-iionei  s    to  l^ng- 


land,  captured  onboard  the  "Trent  "  by 
Commodore  Wilkes,  and  the  late  Alex- 
ander II.  Stephens,  the  Confederate 
"  vice-presii-lent,"  were  conliued  here  at 
different  times.  In  llie  latter  year  of  the 
war  a  battalion  of  heavy  artillery  was 
authorized  by  the  war-deiiartment,  and 
raised  for  the  special  object  of  occu- 
pying this  and  the  other  forts  in  the 
liarbor.  At  the  present  time  two  com- 
p.inies  of  United-States  troops  are  sta- 
tioned here.  A  previous  attempt  to 
fortify  this  island  was  made  in  1778, 
when  earthworks  were  constructed  on 
the  eastern  side  to'  protect  vessels  pass- 
ing into  the  harboi-  frcan  luiglish  men- 
of-war,  then  cruising  C)ff  the  coast. 
The  island  i)assed  into  the  possession 
of  the  city  in  1825,  and  from  the  city  it 
was  purchased  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

Fort  Winthrop,  on  Governor's  Isl- 
and, oi)posile  Fort  Independence,  is 
an  incomplete  structure,  work  upon 
which  was  sus|)ended  while  Jefferson 
Davis  was  secretary  of  war,  before  the 
breaking-out  of  the  Southern  Keljeh 
lion.  It  is  the  strongest  earthwork  in 
the  State.  The  building  of  the  pres- 
ent fortress  was  begun  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cicn.  Sylvanus  Thayer;  and 
in  1861  it  had  received  no  armament, 
and  had  not  been  occupied  as  a  mili- 
tary post :  but,  as  Mr.  Swcetser  clironi- 
cles  in  "King's  Handbook  of  Boston 
ll.ubor,"  "when  Gen.  Schoulcr  in- 
spected the  defences  here  in  1863,  he 
fouml  at  Fort  Winthrop  25  large 
Kotlmaii  gims,  and  11  pieces  of  other 
calibers  and  forms,"  Mr.  Swcetser 
desciil)es  the  fort  as  follows:  "There 
IS  little  of  the  delusive  synmietry  of 
masoniy  to  be  seen;  for  v;i.-t  mounds 
of  well-turfed  earlh  cover  the  entire 
hill,  with  ponderous  outwoiks  on  the 
blulf  to  the  eastward,  mountainous 
magazines,  and  skilfully  contrived 
traverses.  Here  and  there  h)ug  uuder- 
gr(nmd  pa:-->ages,  arched  with  mason- 
ry, le.id  fiom  one  batteiy  to  another, 
or  eiuer  the  main  stronghold.  /\t 
the  (  rest  of  the  hill  is  ihc  l  iladi  I,  a 
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massive  granite  structure,  so  well 
curtained  by  impenetrable  earthworks 
that  only  its  top  is  visible  from  the 
harbor,  and  entered  by  a  light  wooden 
bridge  high  above  the  ground.  The 
lower  story,  with  its  roof  hung  with 
small  stalactites,  contains  the  cistern; 
the  second  story  is  the  barracks  of  tlie 
garrison,  with  rooms  opening  on  an 
interior  court ;  the  third  story  contains 
the  otticcrs'  quarters;  and  above,  on 
the  top,  covered  by  a  temporary  roof 
to  protect  ihem  from  the  weather,  are 
the  immense  Parrott  rifled  guns,  which 
look  down  on  the  harbor.  On  the 
south  of  the  hill  a  long  stone  stairway, 
so  built  that  it  cannot  be  raked,  or 
carried  by  a  rush,  leads  to  a  balteiy 
at  tlie  water's  edge.  Amung  these 
heavy  mounds,  lurk  scores  of  power- 
ful 10  ayd  15  inch  guns,  well  moimled, 
and  peering  grimly  out  on  the  chan- 
nel, as  if  ho|)ing,  with  a  doggcil  iron 
patience,  that  some  time  tiicir  liour 
may  come."  Tlic  low  battery  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  was  built 
several  years  before  the  war  of  1812  ; 
and  in  1803,  wlien  the  island  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  guvernment,  its 
summit  was  occupied  by  an  eiuloscd 
star-fort  of  stone  and  brick,  which  was 
called  F'ort  Warren,  Dm-ing  the  war 
of  1812  this  fort  was  ftilly  gari  isoncd. 
When  the  present  fort  was  Ijcgun,  the 
name  of  Warren  was  transferred  to  the 
fort  on  George's  Island,  and  \Vinthroi) 
given  to  the  new  structure,  in  honor 
of  tiie  I'uritan  governoi".  (l(jverntu's 
Island  was  granted  by  the  colony  to 
John  Wintiuup,  in  1632  ;  and  it  was 
■  long  known  as  the  "(Governor's  (iar- 
den."  It  was  fir.^t  fortified  in  iGijO; 
and  50  years  later  new  and  moie  fur- 
niidable  fortifications  were  begun  here 
by  Richard  (iridley,  whom  Sweetser 
describes  as  "  the  chief  bombardier  in 
the  siege  of  f  ouisbmg,  cohjnel  of  the 
First  Massacliusetts  Regiment,  I'rovin 
cial  Grand  Masicr  of  Masons  in  Amer- 
ica, a  Ilarva-rii  man,  editor,  lawyer  ('the 
Webster  of  h;s  day'),  malhen)atician, 
and  military  ;  igineer."  During  the 
ownership  by  11:  Wii^'hti)[)>,  ihe  island 


was  famous  for  its  hospitality;  and  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  oc- 
casionally had  its  meetings  here. 

Fountains. —  Boston  is  favored 
with  a  nundjer  of  fountains,  more  or 
less  graceful  in  their  design,  but  uf 
which  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
absence  of  water.  The  fcjuntaiu  in  the 
Frog  Fond  on  the  Ctjinmon  has  a  vari- 
ety of  i)eautiful  forms,  and  can  throw  a 
inagnilicent  jet  of  about  lOO  feet  when 
it  is  allowed  to;  which  it  should  be 
said  is  more  generally  the  case  on 
pleasant  days  in  summer,  not  excluding 
Sundays,  than  used  t(j  be.  On  the 
C'onnnon,  also,  is  the  beautiful  bronze 
IheWei  Fountain  [see  Brave'r  Fouii- 
tiiiii\ ;  in  the  State-house  grounds  are 
two  iron  basins  from  which  water  some- 
times trickles;  in  the  Public  Garden, 
there  is  a  small  jet  in  the  pond',  and 
in  another  basin  near  the  Connnon- 
wealtli-avenue  entrance  the  marble 
Venus,  i)opularly  known  as  "  tiie  Maid 
of  tlie  Mist,  "  is  sometimes  veiled  by  a 
delicate  spray  [see  Public  Caydcii\\ 
and  in  Plackstone  and  Fraidvlin 
Scpiares,  at  the  South  End,  are  two 
iron  fountains  like  those  in  the  State- 
house  grounds.  On  the  Conmioii  are 
several  drinking  -  foimtains  ;  but  very 
few  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
city,  either  for  man  or  l)east.  'J'his  is 
one  particular  in  which  the  city  is 
poorly  fmnished. 

Franklin  Medals.  —  Tliese  rewai ds 
for  the  most  deser\ing  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  originated  in  the  tdllow- 
ing  clause  of  the  will  of  Dr.  !''ianklin  : 
"1  was  born  in  Boston,  New  I'^ngland, 
anil  owe  my  fust  instructions  in  litera- 
ture to  the  free  grammar-schools  es- 
tablished tliere.  1  therefore  give  one 
hundred  i)oimds  sterling  to  my  execu- 
tors, to  be  by  them,  the  survivois  or 
survivor  of  them,  paid  over  to  the  man- 
agers or  direclois  of  ihe  free  s(  hools 
in  my  hali\e  town  of  iioston,  to  be  I)y 
tlu  in,  or  those  peison  or  persons  who 
sh;dl  have  the  superintendence  and. 
management  (A  said  schot)ls,  ])ut  out 
to  inteiest,  autl  so  continued  at  intvi- 
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est  forever,  which  interest,  annually, 
shall  be  laid  out  in  silver  medals,  and 
given  as  honorary  rewards  annually  by 
the  directors  of  the  said  free  schools, 
for  the  cncouragcnienl  of  scholarship 
in  the  said  schools  belonging  to  the 
said  town,  in  such  manner  as  to  the 
discretion  of  the  selectmen  of  the  said 
town  shall  seem  meet."  The  gift  be- 
came available  in  1792,  a  litlle  nunc 
tlian  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Franklin,  which  occurred  April  17, 
1790;  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
William  Tudor,  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  of 
King's  Chapel,  and  Charles  Bulfmcli, 
was  appointed  by  the  town  to  ascer- 
tain the  expense  of  proem ing  medals 
to  carry  Dr.  I'^ranklin's  intention  into 
effect;  the  fund  itself,  without  addition, 
being  too  small  to  accomplish  any 
practical  result.  The  connniltce  rec- 
ommended that  21  medals  be  awarded, 
—  three  10  the  Latin,  three  to  each  of 
the  grannnar,  and  thiee  to  each  of  the 
"  writing  schools  "  then  in  existence; 
and  this  report  lias  been  the  Ijasis  of 
tlie  ap|)()i  tiomncnt  from  that  time. 
"I'he  fund  proper  amounts  to  #1,000, 
vested  in  five-per-cent  city  stock;  and 
tiie  city  meets  the  balance  of  the  e.\- 
pcnse.  The  original  mechd  of  silver 
shows  on  one  side  an  open  book,  sup 
])orled  by  two  pens  crossed,  and  en- 
circled by  the  words,  " 'I'he  C^ift  of 
I*"ranklin  ;  "  and  on  the  (;thcr  the  name 
of  the  |nii)il  receiving  it,  and  the  date. 
In  June,  1795,  ^^^^  determined  that 
the  device  on  those  designed  for  the 
Latin  School  shoukl  be  "  a  pile  of 
buoks,  the  words  detiir  dignioyi  in- 
scribed on  the  same  side  ;  "  and  on  the 
reverse  side,  "  Franklin's  donation  ad- 
judged by  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  of  i)OSton  to  " —  the  name  of  the 
recipient.  In  182 1  the  school  connnit- 
tee  voted  to  give  an  etiual  number  of 
medals  to  ih  most  deserving  girls  in 
the  schools,  these  to  be  called  "City 
Medal.-5."  J  rin  Collins  Warren,  after- 
wards ihefrnous  physician,  was  the 
first  Franklin  medal  schc^lar  in  the 
Latin  Schof.'i.  The  Franklin  medals 
arc  now  di.s!i  ibutcd,  at  the  animal  ex- 


amination, among  the  most  deserving 
boys  (if  the  English  High  and  Latm 
Schools  only. 

Franklin  Square,  at  the  South 
End,  on  the  east  side  of  \Vashington 
Street,  opposite  iJlackstiMic  Sijuare 
[see  this],  and  bounded  by  East-ihook- 
line,  James,  and  East-Newton  Streets, 
is  a  i)leasant  small  park,  containing 
105,205  square  feet,  with  well-grown 
trees  affording  a  refreshing  shade  m 
smnmer,  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  groimds,  and, broad,  winding  paths. 
Futmerly  the  square  was  enclosed  by 
an  iron  fence  ;  but  this  is  now  rembve(l, 
and  llic  whole  is  thrown  ojicn  to  the 
sidewalks  surrounding  it.  This,  with 
niackstonc  Scjuare,  was  laitl  out  and 
named  in  February,  1849.  Before 
that,  for  many  years,  the  two  had  been 
one  public  square,  a  large  round  grass- 
]>lai,  under  the  name  of  "  Columbia 
Scjuarc,"  with  Washington  Street  run- 
ning through  it.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  for  laying  out 
the  "NeckT.ands"  arranged  by  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  in  1801.  They 
provided  that  a  "  huge  circular  place  " 
should  be  left  open,  to  lie  ornamented 
with  trees,  "  to  introduce  variety,  .  .  . 
adtl  to  the  beauty  of  the  town  at  large, 
and  be  particularly  advantageous  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  j)art."  [See 
A'cck,  also  Parks  uiul  Sqnaris.\ 

Franklin  Statue.  —  The  bronze 
statue  of  lienjainin  l'"ranklin,  standing 
ill  one  of  (he  sjiaces  in  front  oi  llu 
City  Hall,  to  the  left  ot  tin  y^\\^  h  .id 
ing  tf)  the  entrance,  was  the  lirstcjl'ihe 
out-door  statues  erected  in  the  city,  it 
'is  the  work  of  Ric  hard  S.  Greenough,  a 
iJoston  artist,  and  was  erected  in  1856, 
from  funds  raised  by  subscription.  Jt 
is  esteemed  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  great  lk)ston-lKjrn  philosopher,  and 
stands,  very  appropriatidy,  directly  op- 
posite the  site  of  llu-  (;hl  Latin  School 
where  ho  received  his  earh-  edm  .illon. 
It  is  a  larjn-  statue,  eiidil  teel  high, 
sl.inding  on  a  gi  anile  pedestal  ea|>i)e(l 
with  a  bloek  o{  verd-aiuique  marlile. 
The  four  bas-reliefs  represent  as  many 
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jDeriocls  of  Franklin's  career.  It  was 
cast  l^y  the  Ames  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Cliiccjpee,  Mass.  It  was  pub- 
licly dedicated  on  the  17th  ol  St  pi  em- 
ber, 1856.  It  fust  stood  in  front  <;1  llic 
old  City  Hall,  on  tiic  site  of  the  present 
building,  and  was  removed  to  the  ])Osi- 
tion  it  now  occui^ies  on  July  7,  1865. 
This  statue  has  Ijcen  a  fav(n-ite  target 
for  the  critics;  but  the  sculptor  Bart- 
Ictt,  in  his  papers  on  "(!ivi(  Monu- 
.ments  in  iNcw  iMiglaud,"  calls  it  "the 
most  })leasing  .-.latue  in  the  ciiy."  He 
asserts  that  "  the  pose  is  happy,  human, 
and  effective  ;  "  and  that  "  the  costume 
appeals  to  the  resjject  and  admira- 
tion." "The  statue,"  he  adds,  "  hjoks 
like  a  line,  full-bodied  old  gentleman  of 
another  time.  If  it  does  not  show  the 
nerve,  freedom  of  trealmcnt,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  huiruin  form  that. are  found 
in  famous  statues,  it  neither  shucks  by 
vulgar  pretenee,  careless  workmanship, 
or  want  of  study," 

Franklin  Typograpliical  tSociety 
(The).  —  Tliis  is  the  representative 
society  (jf  printers,  a  mutual-benefit 
society  of  long  standing  and  most 
honoraljle  record.  It  was  instituted  in 
January,  1824,  and  was  inciMporated 
in  February  the  year  folhAsing.  Its 
earlier  meetings  were  heldin  the  "  Corn- 
hill  Coffee-house,"  tlie  un|)releni ious 
house  of  good  cheer  which  used  to 
stand  in  place  of  the  older  pai  t  of 
Young's  Hotel  ,  [sec  ]:\>iiiii;'s  //o/<:/\. 
The  society  as  first  organized  was  called 
the  "  iJoston  Ty|)Ogra|diical  -Society;" 
but  the  name  of  "kranklin"  was  soon 
substituted  for  that  (-f  "liosion,"  and 
the  anniversary  of  Frankbn's  liii  th  w  as 
thereafter  regularly  celebrated  as  the 
annual-meeting  day  f»f  the  organization. 
The  souety  was  instituted  "for  mutual 
aid,  in  |)r(;moiing  the  enlargement  of 
tiie  social  affeitions,  and  mil  igating  the 
sufferings  aiiend.uil  \\\)u\\  sii  kness  .and 
misfortune.''  !'.>  the- pro\ isicuis  ol  the 
'constitution,  "any  printer,  pressman, 
stereotyper,  r  eleclrotyper,  or  any  oth- 
er person  in  .ii.y  way  Cf)mi(  (  led  w  ilh  the 
printing  bu-iness,  between  the  agts  of 


21  and  45  years,  and  known  to  be  in 
good  health,"  may  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bershii).  'i'hree-fourths  of  the  ballots 
cast  lor  a  candidate  for  admittance 
eleet.  Ilcjuorai  y  mend)ers  .mc  also 
elected  by  a  three-fourths  \'ote.  These 
are  required  to  pay  jsio  into  ihc  treasury 
on  election.  They  are  exempt  troiii 
assessments,  but  they  arc  not  entitled 
to  sick-benetUs.  'Idie  initiation-fee  lor 
active  mendxrs  is  from  5^5  to  ^lo,  ac- 
c(jrding  to  age;  and  (piarlerlv  assess- 
ments (j|  ^^1.25  .ire  laid.  The  initialioii- 
lees,  (piarterly-tlues,  donations,  and  ni- 
conie  from  the  standing  funds  (which 
amount  toaboui  ^^7,000),  constil ute  the 
relief  and  geiu  ral-e.xpense  fund.  I',ach 
member  not  owing  two  (piirlerly  as- 
sessments is  entitled  to^5  a  week  in  case 
of  sickness  01  disal.)ilily  ikjI  c.tiised  by 
l)roper  or  immor.d  conduct,  —  the  ben- 
elit  beginning  on  the  eiglitli  day  ot 
sickness.  The  dealh-beneht  is  §75. 
The  Society,  in  coiijuiu  tion  with  the 
lioston  Typographical  Union,  a  trade 
association  of  ijrnilcrs,  maintains  a  bur- 
ial-lot in  Mount-Hope  Cemetery,  in 
w  hich  any  jjrintcr  can  be  buried,  wheth- 
er belonging  to  the  societies  or  not. 
'i'his  was  dedic;iled  on  July  28,  i860,  011 
\\hich  occasion  the  laic  Charles  II. 
\\'o*j(lwell,  tlien  i>re,-^i(l(.  lit  of  the 
Franklin  T\  |)ogia])hi(  al  Soi^iety,  dc- 
li\'eie(l  the  atldress.  The  society  cel- 
el)i:ited  its  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sai'v  on  the  evening  (jf  Jan.  17,  iS7.:ti 
with  a  festival  in  the  (  ).ld  ]m  Hows" 
I  l.dl,  ll(  1  ki  le>',  1  Oi  lier  ol  Ticiiinni 
Street.  A  (  iislnni  ol  tlx  mu  ii  i\ ,  {..ng 
(il)ser\ed,  is  to  iii\  ite  the  ic  lalivcs 
.111(1  fi  ieiitls  ol  the  inemliers  to  its  oc- 
c.isioiial  public  celebrations.  'J'hc  so- 
ciety [jossesses  a  good  liluaiv-  Its 
meeting  and  library  rooms  .ne  al  176 
Tremont  Street. 

t'roK  Pond.  —  The  111  lie  sheet  of 
w.iter  on  the  ( 'oininon,  whi(li  has 
bo)  lie  its  humi  Iv  and  nniil\lie(l  ii.iiiu' 
lor  111, my  \^>\\\\  \e:iis,  in  s|)ilc  of  all 
elloi  ts  In  u  (  In  i  u  11  il  wilh  a  nioic 
ambllions  ;ni(l  dii'jnlied  appi  ll.ili.iii, 
was  i;iignially  a  marshy  bog.    It  is  an 
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artificial  pond  entirely,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  frogs  ever  dwelt  within  its 
narrow  borders.  Certain  it  is,  tliai, 
since  its  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a 
pond,  no  frog  has  tenanted  it ;  and  tlie 
wags  of  the  town  were  wont  to  say 
diat  it  was  calleil  "  Frog  l\)nd  "  l)e- 
cause,  when  it  became  a  pond,  the 
frogs  reiiretl.  When  it  was  hrst  tran.-,- 
formed  iwnn  a  bog  into  a  pond,  i.-.  not 
recorded.  Its  name  docs  not  api'car 
on  any  of  tlio  curlier  maps.  I'lu'  lust 
stoPic  edging  was  [)laced  aronnd  it  in 
\S2(),  and  20  years  later  a  new  cm  bing 
was  set  in  i>lace.  When  it  was  Inst 
cnrbetl,  the  tirst  effort  was  made  to 
change  its  name  :  it  was  dcsiretl  to 
call  it  "Quincy  Lake."  Tiie  new  name, 
however,  did  not  come  natural  to  the 
lioslonians  of  that  clay,  and  the)  re- 
fused to  recf)gnize  it.  Then,  some 
years  after,  it  was  proposed  to  call  it 
"Crescent  I^oncl;"  and  again,  after 
the  demonstration  here  on  the  occasion 
of  the  oi)ening  of  the  Cochituate  water- 
work.^,  on  Oct.  25,  \'6\'6  [see  IVtiter- 
I'Vcr/.-s],  there  were  those  who  strongly 
favored  calling  it  "  Fountain  Pond." 
15ut,  as  stafed  above,  all  these  and 
other  efforts  failed  ;  and  plain  l'"rog 
Pond  it  has  steadfastly  remained.  It 
has  often  been  suggested  that  its  foun- 
tain shouKi  be  adtjrncd  with  a  Ijright 
hrcjuze  frog,  in  commemoration  of  the 
unknovv'n  giver  of  the  name  which  has 
so  long  chmg  to  it.  'I'hough  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  it  is  .-,0  shaped  that  it 
makes  (juile  a  show;  and  it  adds  to 
the  (juaint  pieturescpieness  of  this 
bright  green  spot  in  the  heart  of  the 
l)u.-.y  city.    [See  Co/z/f/n'//.] 

Free  Church  As-sociation,  Mas- 
sachusetts I'lranch.  Incorj)orate(l  in 
(882.  'J'his  (jri'.inizulion  of  ])crs(.)ns 
conneetetl  with  the  l-lpiscopjl  C^hurch 
has  for  its  object;-  :  "  t(}  maintain,  as  a 
principle,  the  freedom  ol  all  scat->  in 
ihurehes;  to  j.ioiIkmc  the  abandun- 
nient  of  Ihe  sal--  and  rental  of  pi  ws 
and  sittings,  and  .he  adoptic;ii  insliad 
of  the  |)rinriples  »1  sy.'^tenlalil■  fi  ee-will 
offerings  by  ail  il  t  worshippci in  the 


churches  according  to  their  ability ; 
and  to  promote  the  recognition  of  the 
offertory  as  an  act  of  Chrir-itiau  \v(jr- 
ship,  and  as  a  scripturcd  means  of 
raising  money  for  pious  and  chaiitable 
uses."  It  pursues  these  objects  by 
means  of  the  printing  and  dissemina- 
tion ul  tracts  and  papers,  the  holding 
of  public  meetings,  the  preaching  of 
sermons,  discussion  in  the  [Aiblic  j)ress, 
tlie  prouiotion  of  neCLlful  legislation, 
and  I  he-  creation  of  a  fund  to  assist 
inirishes  wishing  to  adoi)t  the  free- 
church  systein.  ii  is  claimed  that 
fully  cjiie-lhird  (;f  the  clerg}'  of  the 
l^H^copal  Church  in  iM.issachuscits, 
and  many  inllucniial  laynien,  favor 
the  fiee-church  sy.-ilem.  Within  the 
liruils  of  bost(jn,  (;f  the  22  KpiscoiKil 
churches  or  chapels,  12  are  already 
free,  namely  ;  Advent  (2),  All  Saints, 
J-Lv.mgelists,  Cood  Shepherd,  fbace, 
Messiah,  St.  Anne's,  St.  John's  (Ro.\- 
bury),  St.  M.ugarel's,  St.  Mary's 
(North  haid),  and  St.  John's  (East 
b(;.-5ton).  i'he  methods  urged  by  the 
association  for  su[)porting  a  chmch 
without  i)ew-rent  are  one  or  all  of  the 
following:  the  offertory  or  Collections  ; 
subscriptions  ;  and  "  the  cm  elope 
system,"  the  last  being  money  in  an 
envelope  pknlged,  ami  placed  weekly 
on  the  plate.  The  association  is  calleil 
The  Massachusetfs  Branch,"  be(  au.^e 
there  is  a  parent  association  in  Phila- 
delphia with  which  il  is  couucLled. 
h  plan^  and  cxecnlis  its  diocesan 
woiL,  liiMM'ver,  in  a,  mea-.iui.-  .i.s  an 
indepeiulent  01  gani/ati'Mi.  The  - 
dent  is  Dr.  (/eorge  C".  fShaltuck,  and 
the  secretary  Rev.  William  (".  Win- 
slow. 

"Free  Society"  (The)  in  the  Dor- 
clu,.^ter  di>liict,  fomu'd  in  iS.Si,  \\.is 
(ng.uii/etl  m.iinl)'  thii)U;;h  (he  person. d 
clioits  (;f  Ml-,.  Clar.i  M.  Pi-^bee,  v.lio 
was  (jrdained  as  il^  pa-.tor  Februaiy. 
1S82;  Mr.s.  K.  ^P  Pruce  of  Maplewood 
in  Maiden,  aniillicr  wom.m  i>reacher, 
taking  part  in  lln  ixcui-.es;  Rev. 
Charles  (.  .  llverell,  1  ).!).,  ni  Cam- 
bridge,  pii'aching   the   01  din.n ion  >er- 
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nion ;  Rev.  William  G.  Babcock,  pas- 
tor of  the  Warrenton-sticet  Chapel, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Bisbee,  making  tlic 
prayer;  Rev.  James  .Freeman  Clarke 
delivering  the  charge;  Rev.  Christo- 
pher R.  Eliot  extending  the  rigiit  liand 
of  fellowship;  and  Rev.  NVilliani  1'. 
Tilden  making  the  address  to  the 
people.  The  society  holds  its  services 
in  Lyceum  liali.  It  is  Unitarian  in 
its  sympathies,  thoiigli  not  formally 
classed  in  that  denomination.  Mrs. 
Bisbee  is  the  widow  of  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  Rev.  Herman  Bisbee,  for- 
merly pabtor  of  the  11  awes-place  Soci- 
ety of  South  Boston.  Siie  has  jiursucd 
the  regular  course  of  study  at  the  Ilar- 
■vard  Divinity  School,  lliough  not  rec- 
ognised as  a  graduate,  as  the  uni\  ersity 
does  not  grant  degrees  to  women. 

Furniture  Exchange  (the  New- 
England),  No.  182  Hanover  Street. 
An  organization  of  manufacturers  and 
furniture-dealers  for  mutual  protection 
and  assistance.  It  is  in  cHrect  connnu- 
nication  with  tiie  furniture-e.xchangcs 


of  other  leacHng  cities,  which  are  com- 
bined for  the  piu'pose  of  keeping  in- 
formed of  the  financial  standing  of 
furniture  tirms  and  traders  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  country.  In  thi.^  cond)ination 
the  Boston  Exchange  manages  what  is 
called  the  "  Boston  section,"  which 
endjraces  a  ciuite  extensive  territory, 
—  all  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  tlie  Provmees  of  New 
Bruu.-.wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  (Quebec. 
In  cxcliangQ  fur  information  received 
frcjm  otlier  exchanges,  the  Uoston  Ex- 
change gives  informaticju  of  the  trade 
in  its  large  section  which  it  "covers" 
\Nith  thoroughness;  and  its  "  record  of 
ci  edits "  is  of  much  \alue.  Tlie  ex- 
change does  not  .itlemjjt  to  coniiol 
Ibices;  but  it  fixes  the  rate  of  (.a.sh 
discounts,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
regulates  the  length  and  condition  of 
credits.  It  has  a  large  niend)erslup, 
eml)racing  the  leading  men  in  the  trade. 
The.  admission  fee  for  mend)ers  is  $2^, 
and  the  assessments  are  $6  per  quarter. 
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Gallop's  Island  lies  between  Nix's 
Male  aiul  Vovi  Wanen  [see  (licsej. 
It  was  in  1650  the  piuperty  of  an  old 
pilot,  Capt.  John  Callo)) ;  hence  ils 
name.  It  was  foinieiiy  a  fertile,  ])!eas- 
ant  island,  nuich  resorted  to  l;y  pleas- 
ure-iiariies.  The  city  l:)ought  it  in  i860; 
and  during  the  war  it  was  taken  ]>)' 
the  (lovernnient  as  a  rende/\'ou:-i  foi' 
enlisted  men,  and  C(jnstantly  occupied 
while  the  war  lasted;  after  which,  in 
i866,  the  city  resumed  possession,  rnd 
made  u^e  of  it  as,  a  part  of  the  cpiar- 
antinc  arrangements.  Like  the  other 
islands  in  the  harbor,  it  has  been  cc^n- 
siderably  washed  Lvway  by  the  sea  ;  a 
process  now  checked,  lio\ve\  er,  by  the 
building  l)y  the  (leneral  CJoveinment 
of  massive  sea-walls  for  its  i)rotection. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  Statue 
of. —  in  May,  1S79,  a  few  tlay.-,  after  the 
death  of  the  great  anti-slavery  agitator, 
a  movement  to  procure  a  statue  of 
him,  to'be  placed  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  the  city,  was  started.  The 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  of  which  cx-lMayor  (J(jbb 
is  chairman;  and  sullicient  funds  were 
easily  raised.  Four  sculptors  were  in- 
vited to  .submit  sketches  (all  of  which 
were  paid  f(n  ) ;  and  in  January,  iH<S3, 
the  connni.ision  was  awarded  to  ()lin 
I-.  \Varner,  a  New-\'(jrk  sculptor,  'i'he 
statue  will  be  of  broiue,  and  ( olossal 
size.  It  will  rei)resent  Mr.  (iarris(jn 
silting  naturally  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
holding  in  his  right  hancl,  resting  (hi 
his  knee,  .1  ro  1  of  nKum>(  rijjt.  The 
head  is  ininid  slightly  tow.irds  the 
right.  It  is  n  yet  deiei  miised  w  here 
the  statue  shai-  ne  placed. 

Gas  was  imioduced  in  Hostcju  in 
i822,  and  tf  •    liral   gas-works  were 


erected  on  Copp's  Hill  [see  Copp's 
This  city  was  the  second  in 
the  country  to  introduce  the  new  light, 
baltimore  being  the  fust.  There  was 
n.iturcdly  much  |)rejudicc  against  it, 
and  it  came  slowly  iiUo  general  or 
couunou  use.  It  was  not  used  to  illu- 
niinale  the  streets  of  the  city  till  1834. 
At  lii.'^t,  consumer^  were  charged  a 
specilied  sum  ior  each  of  the  various 
classes  of  burners,  to  be  used  from 
sunset  to  a  given  hour ;  hut  the  modern 
method  was  early  ado])ted.  The  bos- 
ton (las  light  ('ompaii)-  was  the  first 
company  chartered  in  the  State.  It 
has,  since  ils  organi/alicai,  alone  sup- 
l^iied  the  city  i)roper.  Cbis  was  intro- 
duced in  the  city  of  Roxbuiy  (now  the 
koxbmy  district)  in  1850,  when  the 
Roxbury  Gas-light  Company  was  char- 
tered. That  district  continues  to  be 
sup]ilied  by  the  Roxlniry  Company, 
'bhere  are  local  companies  in  the  other 
districts  of  the  city.  That  in  the 
Chailestown  district  is  the  (diarles- 
town  C.as-light  ("ompau)',  whose  oflice 
is  in  Th(jmi)S(;ii  Stpiare;  in  the  I)or- 
chester  dislrii  I,  the  l)oi(  hcster  Cas- 
lighl  t  'oiiipany,  eot  ncr  of  ("onunen  ial 
Street  and  1  )ori  he-^ler  .\\enue  ;  m 
S(julh  lx)slon,  the  Soiuh-Hoston  ( i.i 
light  (.'om])any,  3()6  Hroaclway;  m  b.isl 
l5ost(ni,  the  Kasl-l!oston  (las  ('oni- 
pan\ ,  ( 'enti  al  Sipiare;  and  in  I  he  W'esl- 
K().\bury  dislru.l,  tlu:  J  ainaiea  1 'Kiiu 
(ia-  light  (,'omiMiiv,  bl.-^on  lluilding, 
JauMiia  Plain.  The  price  pti  llnni- 
s.uid  cubic  feel  to  consumers  in  the 
( itv  proper  is  $2.  The  city  street-lamps 
an-  lii'Jiled  al  a  ( osi  of  ,f.i.c;o  per  thou- 
s.ind  (  ubic  feet,  in  tlu'  ^  il)'  proper  ; 
$1.87 111  the  (/hai  ;iiid  Rox- 

bury dislrit:ts;  '<,'2.  in  Soiuh  and  l-'.asl 
iajstouj  anil  ^2.25  in  the  Diuihestei, 
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West-Roxbury,  and  Brighton  districts. 
The  entire  city  is  lighted  by  10,427  gas- 
lamps,  2,469  oil-lamps  (the  hitler  in  out- 
lying districts),  and  by  electric  lights. 
'Ihc  total  cost  to  the  city  for  the  gas 
lighting  has  of  late  years  averaged 
about  $420,000  i)er  annum."  '['he  men 
who  clean  and  light  the  street  ga.>  lamps 
are  jiaid  at  the  rate  of  i  )^  cents  jn  r 
Lim[)  i^er  nighl,  and  ha\'e  an  average  o{ 
96  lamps  each;  except  those  in  the 
ko.xbury,  Dorchester,  A\'cst-Ro.\bury, 
and  Brighton  districts,  who  recci\e 
$1.60  i)er  day.  All  the  >treei-lights 
arc  kept  burning  all  ni,;ht,  througlujut 
the  year.    [See  ^Elatru  //■'/'/'•] 

Gazette,  The  Saturday  Evening, 
is  one  ot  llie  okkst  of  the  existing 
journals  ot  the  cit\-.  It  was  cstaljlish jcl 
by  William  AV.  Clai^p,  the  In.^l  ])nb- 
lishcr  of  the  "  Adverti.^er  "  [-.ce  Adver- 
tiser, The  Boston  Ddily\  which  was 
the.  third  daily  paper  slarlnl  in  lk)slon, 
and  the  hrst  successful  one.  'Idie 
"Oa/ette"  dales  from  1813,  and  it  was 
the  first  week!)  journal  lo  i)ul)lish  a 
Sunday  edition.  It  has  Ijlcu  for  \(.  ais 
a  most  profitable  enterprise.  It  lias 
published  literature  of  the  liglilei'  or- 
der, with  the  news  i;f  t-lie  cl.iy,  and 
comment  on  passing  events  present i.d 
in  an  inviting  way.  The  first  pub- 
lisher and  editor  early  made  a  reinila- 
ti(;n  in  its  condut^t.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  hi^  son  Col.  \V.  \V.  C'lai^p,  the 
present  manager  of  the  "  Daily  Jdui- 
nal "  [see  yonmal,  The  lJ'j^ton\,  who 
conducted  it  with  ecjual  ability  for  1/ 
years.  When  he  dispersed  cjf  the  prop- 
erty, and  became  connetlLtl  wilh  the 
"Journal,"  he  was  at  lir>t  succeeded, 
as  editor  of  the  "(ja/ette,"  1)^  the  late 
(leorge  IJ.  Wuods,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  (jf  young  Boston  journalists, 
who  had  been  a  leadiiig  member  of  tlu- 
editorial  si  .If  of  the  "  .\d\ erliser,"  and 
wdiosc  can,  1  was  cut  short  by  his  tk  aih 
when  scarteiy  30  years  of  age.  lie 
was  succc.  led  l)y  the  late  Warren  1 .. 
llrigliam,  imj  at  <jne  tin)e  a  memlxi 
of  the  " -Ai  vcrti.scr's  "  staff,  and,  afti  r 
hia  u  lileui  I  I  from  the  "  O.i/etle,"  the 


editor  of  the  "  Courier  "  for  some  years 
[see  Coiiric'r,  Tlie  Boston\.  For  the 
j)ast  10  or  12  >ears  Cub  Menry  G. 
I'arker  has  Ijceii  the  editor  and  chief 
proprietor  of  ihe  "  (ja/elte  ;  "  and  imdei 
liis  contliRt  ii  has  prospered  remarka- 
bly, and  lo-da\-  it  is  one  cf  the  uiu-^l 
l)rofitable  of  journals  of  il.-.  cla>s  in 
the  country.  It  mainiains  sever.U  of 
lliL-  features  which  had  for  so  many 
\cars  inai.Ie  the  "(Gazette"  a  favorite 
journal,  and  lo  A\  liich  Col.  I'arker  has 
.iddcd  new  aiid  successful  (,ii\cs.  One 
ot  its  mo>l  striking  fealures  is  its  de- 
parlnient  of  social  news,  which  is 
grouped  under  the  suggest i\e  caj)tioii 
of  "Out  and  About."  This  is  main- 
tained wilh  great  perse\'crancc ;  and 
many  readers  invariably  turn  to  it  the 
first  thing,  (jn  opening  the  ]ja|)er  Sun- 
d.iy  nujriuiig.^.  In  the  sunnner  season 
the  |)ai)er  makes  a  spcciall\-,  also,  uf 
the  news  ot  ihe  various  sunnncr-re- 
sorl  s,  esjR-ciallv  those  in  Nlw  luig- 
land;  and  readers  who  desire  lo  know 
"  w  hat  is  going  on  in  society  "  lind  the 
"(Ja/ette"  an  inleresting  chronicler  of 
social  and  club  news  and  society  mo\'e- 
menls.  Other  notewtjrlhy  features  are 
its  dram.ilic  and  musical, and  art  de- 
partments. It  also  publishes  regiilaily 
tlu:  sermon.s  of  Rev.  James  I'reeman 
(  l.irke.  The  pai)er  has  for  years  em- 
ployed son\e  (jf  the  best  and  most  cul- 
ti\aled  pens.  l'\)r  a  long  time  15.  i'. 
Shillabir,  belter  known  .is  *',\lr^.  i'ar- 
I  ingi  on,"  w  a>  u'imiKu  K  (  t  .nnc  I  v  •  I  w  ith 
it;  .ind  at  the  prcsnil  iiiiir  ii  -  u;'ular 
stall  im  hides  (ieorge  II.  Mommk,  who 
is  w  idc  l)  known  as  "  Templctou,"  the 
lu;--tou  coirespondent  of  the  "  1  larlford 
Coiiiaiil,"  and  lleiijaiiiin  I''.  Wool f,  one 
i»t  the  foiciiio.-it  of  tile  diaiii.itii.  and 
musical  (litits  of  the  (ity-  Il->  .\^w- 
\'ork  coricspoiidcnl,  who  writes  uiuler 
tin:  twin  lie  [^liniic  of  "  liiimswick,"  is 
Mi^s  Gilder,  the  acconiplished  editor 
ol  the  "'Critic,"  the  best  of  the  litciaiy 
and  i  I  it  ii  :il  wi  rkly  p. i pel  s  o|  .\'c  \v-\'oi  k 
Cil\.  The  "  C,i/L  1  U  "  is  a  lai  I'.e  folio, 
and  is  piihlidicd  lioiii  1  !i  oiiiliild  Stuxt, 
Col  iiei  1 1|  Wa  .lim;;tiai.  It  i  i  -  ^ued 
(jii  Kuiula)  moiiiiii'^-.  only,  .ihli  aii'h  it 
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continues  its  original  title  of  the  "  Sat- 
urday Evening  Gazette,"  and  the  early 
imprint  of  "  Sunday  Morning  Edition." 

General  Hospital.  —  See  ALibba- 
chusetts  General  Jiobpitai. 

George's  Island.  —  See  Fort  War- 
ren. 

General  Theological  Library,  No. 

12  West  Street,  insliluted  in  April, 
l8t)0,  and  incorporated  in  1804,  "to) 
the  i)urjH>sc  oi  pronioiing  religiun  anil 
theoUjgical  learning."  The  association 
niaintains  a  reading-rotnn  in  Lonnec- 
tion  with  the  library;  antl  its  coiiblilu- 
tion  pro\  ides  that  "  there  shall  be 
nothing  sectarian  in  its  tli:iracl(.r,  [iriu- 
ci];les,  or  oiJcr.uions  ;  but  ui  llie  i  hoice 
of  ollicers,  the  purchase  of  bcjohs,  and 
all  uthc)-  nialters,  the  rigiils  and  i'lter- 
Cbts  of  all  the  denoniiiiaiious  ^hall  be 
rcbpeclcd  and  rejiresented."  Among 
those  who  look  an  active  p.ii  t  in  foim- 
ing  the  institution  were  the  laie  Kev, 
Dr.  Charles  l!urrongh>,  the  lale  llish- 
op  Manton  Easlburn,  Rev.  (Jcurge 
W.  E.lagden,  the  late  J.  Sullivan  \\  av- 
ren,  Rev.  Luther  Farnuni  (the  pres- 
ent librarian),  Rev.  Dr.  Sanuiel  K. 
Lolhrop,  the  late  Dr.  Ezra  S.  (Jannett, 
and  others.  The  library  ^vas  lir^t 
t)pened  at  No.  5  'i'remont  .Street. 
Then  it  moved  to  No.  <(  l  Tremont 
Street;  and  next  to  its  prest  nl  (pun- 
ters, wiiere  it  has  been  ab(»iii  1  :;  \ears. 
It  has  gained  by  gift  and  puri  ha.-^e  700 
volumes,  on  the  average,  each  yeai' 
since  it  w.is  (opened.  Its  estimaied 
value,  now  nundjering  1,5,000  volumes, 
is  about  >>26,ooo.  its  permanent  fund 
is  ^::o,ooo.  'I'he  libraiy  is  used  by 
l)ersons  of  all  the  leliuious  denomina- 
tions, and  nnii  h  more  b)  thobC  re -iduig 
in  the  coimlry  than  by  lesidents  u{ 
Boston.  Members  and  annual  sub- 
scribers have  ihe  privilege  of  using  it, 
and  its  hospi.  d  ly  is  e.xteniled  to  stran- 
gers whu  d-i'  neilher  sub^cribi  rs  ikm 
members.  'I  he  dislani c  i.j  whii  h 
books  may  be  laken  i.5  unliimic  d.  Tin. 
reading-roon.  ,■<  ceives  about  77  difter- 
ent  periodic  i.i,  rcprcsenling  jo  leli 


gious  denominations.  i3y  the  rules 
of  the  institution,  a  peison  who  has 
given  ;pJ,ooo  or  u[;wards  ranivs  as 
an  associate  founder.  Any  [)ersou 
a[)proved  by  the  boanl  of  tlirectors 
may  become  a  meudjer  of  the  cori)ora- 
tion  by  the  payment  of  50 ;  a  church 
or  iiarish  may  liecome  a  mend.'er  at 
the  same  rate,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
pastor  or  other  person,  to  whom  the 
pi  ivilege  of  membership  is  granted  foi 
I5\ears;  and  a  ]K'rson  niay  also  be- 
come a  member  by  the  })aynrent  of  ^5io 
annually.  .Sidiscfibirs  who  are  not 
mend)ers  i)ay  for  the  use  oi  llie  libr..- 
ry,  including  the  pii\ilcge  of  taking 
out  four  books  at  a  tiiiie,  a  year. 
Two  per.soirs  are  legularly  employed 
in  the  library,  —  the  secretary,  v.  Ik;  tills 
the  ofiicc  of  librarian,  and  an  assistant- 
librarian.  'I'he  jnesident  of  the  c(>rpo- 
r.uion  is  lion.  Robert  C.  \\'inlhrcjp ; 
the  ireasurer  .Sanuiel  R.  I'ayson,  cor- 
ni  ]■  (-f  Milk  and  t'oiigress  Streets. 

Germans  in  Boston.  —  The  Ger- 
mans form  no  inconsiderable  ijorlion 
of  iJoston's  ])opulalion  ;  and,  as  a  class, 
they  are  conspicuous  for  their  industry, 
ihiift,  and  frugality.  \\'hile  they  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  a 
majority  of  them  have  their  residences 
in  the  Ro.xbury  district;  owing,  ])rob- 
ably,  in  [)art  to  tlie  fact  that  the  large 
bi  (.  \\  i'i  ies  in  tluil  district  furnish  steady 
and  lucralise'  c  niplo\ ineut.  brewing 
is  a  fa\ (uite  occupation  with  many 
Geimau.--  here,  .ind  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital iuNcsled  by  llicm  in  this  om  in 
dually  is  enormous.  [See  Inc/  iiiul 
Biiiocries.]  Many  are  also  enga}.:ed 
in  the  manufactuie  of  cigars,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  tratle  or  oce  u])ali(;ii  that 
lias  iioi  ( iermans  amoni',  its  repn  sent.i- 
ti\(.s.  l)uile  a  kuiM-  nundxr  of  Ger- 
man-born l  ilizi  ns  ha\'e  atlaiuetl  pronu- 
ueul  and  intluenlial  positions  among 
l!w  iMii  luLbiness  and  professional  men, 
•  nid  i;i  the  scM'ial  and  ctdlivalt'd  life  of 
the  (  ity.  W'hih;  the  average  ( "u  rman 
readilv  adopts  the  iir-^louis  of  the 
coiuUry,  he'  also  letains  with  gieat  le. 
luiLily  .those  of    the    l  .it lierlaiid.  In 
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their  churches,  societies,  and  social 
gatherings,  the  German  language  is 
almost  exclusively  used.  In  their  reli- 
gious convictions  they  are  j)rincij)ally 
Lutherans,  Catholics,  and  Jews;  while 
a  few  are  scattered  among  other  de- 
nominations. Their  most  important 
organization  is  the  "  'rurnvercin  ;  " 
which  riumbers  several  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  has  a  large  ami  convenient 
building  at  No.  29  Middlesex  Street. 
It  contains  a  linely  e([uii)ped  gymna- 
sium, which  has  graduated  some  of  the 
best  athletes  in  the  city;  a  theatre, 
where  amateur  musical  and  dramatic 
performances  are  given  by  members  of 
the  society  ;  a  hall  for  dancing  ;  paiim  s, 
reading  and  smoking  room ;  and  a  room 
where  refreshments  are  furnished  to 
members  at  merely  nominal  jiriccs. 
The  society  gives  a  fair  every  year, 
which  is  always  largely  attended. 
The  German  interest  in  music  is  i)ro- 
nounced,  ami  the  intluence  of  the  Gcr- 
'mans  on  musical  culture  in  l3(;slon  has 
long  been  marked  [see  Music  in  lios- 
ton\.  IJesldes  num.crous  snudl  organi- 
zations, there  is  the  C^rpheus  Society 
[see  Oyplu'tis  Soiicty\  which  includes 
in  its  nicndjership  some  of  the  finest 
musical  talent  in  the  city.  _lt  is  a  very 
prosperous  organization,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  social  features  gives  it 
a  poi)ularity  that  adds  largely  to  its 
strength  and  coliesiveness.  It  has  con- 
venient room;:,  at  No.  510  Washington 
Street,  where  are  also  the  htiuhpiarli  rs 
of  the  Germania  Hand,  an  accomplished 
and  poi)u]ar  German  orgaiii/ati('n.  'I  he 
Cjcrmans  have  a  Grand-Army  I'ost,  re- 
cently organized,  whit  h  mn  I.-,  in  Tui  11- 
verein  Hall,  and  attest.-,  the  loyally  of 
that  nationality  in  the  cause  <jf  the 
Union.  While  manifesting  much  in- 
terest in  nnmicii)al  and  state  affairs, 
the  Gerniai;S  are  not,  a.-,  a  general 
thing,  activ';  or  aggressise  politicians  ; 
and  comjjai  iiiveiy  few  appear  as  can 
(lidates  office.  They  make  their 
inlluence  fi  It  at  times,  however,  espe- 
cially wher  they  feel  that  their  own 
rights  or  jj,  i\  ileges  are  liable  to  be 
jeopardized  b/  icgislalion. 


German  Aid  Society  (The). — 
Room  No.  39,  Charity  ijuilding.  Incor- 
porated in  1848.  A  benevolent  organi- 
zation of  Germans,  which  extends  a 
hel[jing  hand  to  German  inunigrants, 
aitls  thenr  to  emjjloyment,  provides 
temporary  sup|)ort,  and  succors  poor 
Cjerman  residents  and  strangers  of 
their  nationality  in  the  city.  The  re- 
lief furnished  is  of  various  kinds.  It 
gives  |)rovisions,  fuel,  clothing,  trans- 
portation to  places  where  work  may  be 
procured,  and -sometimes,  in  extreme 
cases,  money.  The  agent  of  tlie  soci- 
el\',  M.  Kallman,  investigates  each 
case;  and  the  relief  is  extended  under 
the  direction  c;f  the  tonnnittee  on  re- 
liuf.  Louis  \VeisI)ein,  No.  3  Stale 
Street,  is  the  president  of  the  society, 
'idle  oflice  in  Charity  Huilding  is  open 
from  10  to  12  daily. 

Girls'  High  School  (The).  — New- 
ton Street.  This  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the 
Normal  Scho(3l  for  Girls  [see  Normal 
School  for  Girls],  in  1855,  rmder  the 
name  of  the  "Giri.s'  High  and  Normal 
School."  in  1872  the  two  were  sepa- 
rated: the  High  School  continuing  in 
the  school  building,  which  was  com- 
jjleled  in  1870,  ami  was  at  that  time 
considered  to  be  the  largest,  most  con- 
venient, and  costliest  sclujol-building 
of  its  class  in  the  country;  while  the 
Neirmal  Sch<:)ol  was  re-established  in 
the  l<ice-s(  hool  building,  on  Dartmouth 
Street,  The  lirst  attempt  to  (  -<t.d)lish 
a  W\y\\  seliDol  lor  girls,  sinn'lar  (o  those 
for  bo\s,  was  made  in  1825.  It  met 
with  great  opposition,  born  of  the 
prejudice  against  the  broader  educa- 
tion of  girls;  but  it  ])roved  to  be  a 
most  successful  experiment.  'I'he  op- 
position, however,  was  so  iHusisteut, 
that  after  an  existence  of  two  years  it 
was  abolished.  I'.lu.ne/.ei"  iSailey  was 
the  piiiicipal,  and  the  s(  hool  w.rs 
largel y  altt  ndi  d.  The  regulai  (Hhusc 
of  study  in  lln:  exisling  school  is  Inr 
two  years;  and  there  is  an  advanced 
class,  ( (Acring  a  two-)i'ars'  coiust  , 
to    which    pupils    who    have  pa.s.-jcd 
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through  the  regular  course  are  admit- 
ted. Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
school  must  be  at  least  14  years  of 
age.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a 
head  master,  a  junior  master,  and  sev- 
eral women  as  assistants.  A  literary 
society  is  formed  from  pupils  of  the 
advanced  class,  by  which  acquain-tance 
with  good  literature  is  promoted,  and 
the  art  of  reading  aloud  cultivated. 
The  work  of  the  society  is  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  the  school.  Vucal 
culture  and  calisthenic  exercises  form 
a  part  of  the  training  in  each  class. 
In  the  large  liall  in  the  ui)iK'r  story  of 
the  school-building  is  a  hnc  collection 
of  casts,  mostly  from  anticjue  scu!i> 
ture  and  statuary,  the  gift  of  members 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. Homer  B.  Sprague  is  the 
head  master  of  this  school.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pujjils  in  the  schuol, 
according  to  the  last  rejjort,  was  497. 
The  average  yearly  cost  per  puj^il  to 
the  city  is  ^101.42.  [See  Public 
Sc}iuuh\ 

Glee-Club  (Tho  Boston).  — Organ- 
ized in  the  autumn  of  18S1,  by  a  com- 
pany of  gentlem.en  who  had  jjreviously 
been  meeting  once  a  week  during  the 
season,  and  singing  togellu  r,.  for  tht,- 
purpose  of  rendering  the  fine  old  Kng- 
lish  glees  in  the  concert-room.  The 
club  is  ffjrmed,  like  the  other  singing- 
clubs  of  the  city,  with  singing  aiid  as- 
sociate menibers.  It  met  with  such 
good  success  financially,  the  first  sea- 
son of  its  organization,  that  it  was 
deternn'ned  to  increase  its  associate 
list  to  150,  and  limit  it  at  that  number. 
In  so  small  a  club  there  is  need  of 
but  one  ofiiccr;  and  Charles  15.  (Jury 
occupies  this  position,  directing  the 
singing  of  the  clul),  and  acting  as  sec- 
retary. It  sinj.'s  (jnly  at  its  own  con- 
certs in  this  t:ii),  tickets  to  which  are 
not  sold,  but  a,e  obtained  from  mem- 
bers; and  it  lakcs  no  cng:igemenls 
elsewhere.  'lliC  heartiness  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  rj)  jinbers  in  the  club  and 
its  work  is  shfVMi  by  the  fact  that  its 
rehearsals  an:  ;.l\\ays  well  attended; 


and  the  baritone,  W.  H.  Humphrey, 
a  resident  of  New  York,  comes  on 
regulai  ly  from  that  city  to  all  rehears- 
als and  concerts.  •  . 

Globe  (The  Boston  Daily)  news- 
paper. A  two-cent  morning  and  even- 
ing Democratic  newspai)er,  wilh  higher 
priced  Sunday  and  weekly  editions, 
published  from  The  Globe  ljuilding, 
No.  236  and  238  Washington  Street, 
extending  through  to  Devonshire 
Street.  The  "  Clt)be  "  was  started  as 
an  eight-page  moraiing  newspaper,  of 
metropolitan  proportions  and  scope,  in 
1872,  by  a  company  of  gentlemen, 
prominent  among  whom  was  Malurin 
M.  Ijallou,  who  was  its  originator  and 
lirj,t  editor.  I1ie  first  nundx-r  made 
its  appearance  on  March  4  of  that  year, 
a  large  handsomely  printed  sheet,  w  ith 
seven  colunms  to  a  page  ;  and  the 
price  was  fixed  at  four  cents  a  copy. 
It  announced  its  puri:)Ose  to  be  "an 
able  and  dignified  journal,  strictly  in- 
dependent in  principles  and  unbiased 
by  association,  untranu-nelled  by  any 
party  su[)port  or  connection  whatever, 
free  to  commend  promptly  and  justly 
where  credit  is  due,  and  to  condemn 
with  equal  force  and  truth  when  cen- 
sure is  merited."  Mr.  Uallou conduct- 
eil  the  journal  for  a  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  retired  from  owner- 
ship and  the  editorship;  when  he  was 
suLcet  (led  for  a  short  time  by  Clarence 
S.  Wason,  the  former  city  editor,  as 
m.maging-editor.  I'.dinund  H.  Iliid- 
son,  the  present  W ashini'toii  c<jrre 
si)ondent  of  the  "  IJoslon  lleraUl," 
succeeded  Mr.  Wason,  resigning  the 
position,  howe\er,  after  a  few  weeks' 
service;  and  then  the  concern  was  re- 
organized in  its  several  dei)artments, 
and  a  new  editor-in-chief  was  secured, 
who  undertook  to  make  the  journal  a 
pronqjl  and  thorough  newspaper,  well 
wiittei)  and  of  j^oocl  lone,  in  i)olilics 
iiuh  ijendenl,  w  itii  opinions  to  express 
on  public  nu  n  and  measures,  and  e(jur- 
age  to  ex|)ress  them.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Jndlou  from  the  general 
(liieriion  of  the  pa[)cr,  (fob  (Charles  II. 
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Taylor,  who  had  been  tlie  private 
secretary  of  Gov.  Clafiin,  and  subse- 
quently clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, succeeded  as  i)ublisher,  as- 
suming the  title  of  general  manager. 
Through  all  the  changes  since  that 
time  he  has  remained,  and  is  to-chiy, 
the  head  of  the  establishment  and  its 
mainspring.  On  Nov.  2,  1874,  ^'i*-' 
"  Globe  "  was  reduced  in  size  from 
seven  to  six  colunnis,  and  the  price 
reduced  from  four  to  three  cents  a 
copy.  In  making  this  change,  and 
recognizing  the  demand  of  the  lime  for 
retrenchmejit,  it  announced  that  it 
would  "  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
under  the  .  present  management,  a 
complete  wide-awake  newsi)aper,  thcjr- 
ough  in  all  its  departments,  independ- 
ent, outspoken,  and  progressive."  It 
had  fought  its  way  to  the  very  front ; 
its  news  had  been  as  full  as,  suaietimes 
fuller  and  greater  than,  in  other  pai)ers  ; 
and  it  was  encouraged  by  those  best 
able  to  judge  of  their  efforts  to  produce 
the  best  newspajjer  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  It  was  determined  to  get 
the  news,  and  meet  the  demands  and 
tastes  of  the  people.  It  was  then  on  a 
firm  financial  basis,  and  on  the  high 
road  to  an  enviable  prosperity.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  extensive 
changes  were  made  in  the  ownership 
of  the  paper,  and  its  capital  was  con- 
siderably increased;  ljut  it  continued 
under  the  sanie  general  management 
until  the  1st  of  March,  1878,  wiien  tlie 
editor  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hudson 
retired,  the  indei)cndcnt  policy  was 
abandoned,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
paper  appeared  as  a  twt)-cent  morning 
and  evening  folio.  Democratic  in  poli- 
tics, with  Edwiii  C.  15ailey,  the  fcnnier 
owner  of  the  "  J^oston  JK  rald,"and 
from  whom  that  property  was  ]hu- 
chased  by  Messrs.  R.  M.  Pulsifer  ii:  Co., 
as  editor.  Mr.  Bailey  remained  but  a 
short  timt,  at  the  editorial  head  of  the 
"Globe."  He  was  succeeded  by  J5cn- 
jamin  1^  ;*almer,  as  mannging  ediloi, 
with  Frederick  \i.  Goodricli,  formerly 
editor  of  il  e  "  Post,"  as  leading  edito- 
rial writf   ;  and  upon  Mr.  Goodrich's 


retirement,  a  few  years  after,  M.  P. 
Curran,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  editorial  department  oL  the  paper, 
succeeded  to  his  position,  which  he  still 
holds,  Mr.  Palmer  continuing  as  man- 
aging and  responsible  editor.  The 
"  Globe  "  has  j^rospered  as  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  for  the  masses,  and  its 
conductors  report  steady  improvement 
in  its  circulation  and  prohts.  Much 
new  machinery  has  been  introduced, 
including  an  improved  press  and  the 
stereotyping  process;  and  improve- 
ments in  its  .news-gathering  facilities 
have  been  recently  announced.  The 
Sunday  edition,  started  in  the  winter  of 
1 87 7-78,  has  reached  a  large  circu- 
lation. 

Globe  Theatre  (The),  Washington 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  Essex  Street, 
is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the 
several  elegant  theatres  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  successor  of  Selwyn's  Thea- 
tre, which  was  built  in  1867,  the  enter- 
prise of  Dexter  II.  Follet  and  the 
late  Arthur  Cheney.  Selwyn's  Theatre 
was  a  bright  little  i)layhouse,  and  a 
favorite  one.  It  was  named  for  John 
H.  Selwyn,  its  first  manager.  In  1869 
Mr.  Cheney  became  its  sole  projjrietor, 
Mr.  Follet  retiring  ;  and  in  the  season 
of  1869-70  the  late  Thomas  liarry  was 
stage-manager,  Mr.  Selwyn  continuing 
as  general  manager.  On  the  opening 
of  the  season  of  1871-72  the  name  of 
the  theatre  was  changed  to  the  j^resent 
title,  "The  Globe,"  with  the  l:ite 
Cliark  s    Fechtcr    as    nian:\i',(  i .  Mr. 

i  liter  continued  as  .uian.i;.;i  r  lot  a  lew 
months  only,  leliriiig  in  Januai  \  f(j|U)w 
iiig,  when  on  the  iGlh  he  was  succeeded 
])y  the  late  ^V.  1\.  Floyd,  whf)  had  been 
connected  with  Wallack's  in  New  York. 
Under  this  management  the  t4ieatre 
continued  until  it  was  burned,  on  May 
30,  1873.  'IMie  theatre  was  immediately 
rebuilt,  on  a  larger  scale  than  before, 
by  Mr.  Cheney,  with  the  assistance  of 
1 50  associate-right  owners,  each  of 
whom  by  the  payment  of  $\,ooo  ]nir- 
chased  a  seat  in  the  house,  and  to  thi.s 
extent  was  a  stockholder  in  ilif  cuter- 
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prise,  'i'he  new  house  —  the  present 
building  —  was  first  opened  on  Dec.  3, 
1874,  with  Mr.  Cheney  as  proprietor, 
and  D.  \V.  Waller  as  manager.  The 
next  season  Mr.  Floyd  again  became 
the  manager,  continuing  lor  a  year. 
During  this  period  the  little  stock- 
comj)aiiy  of  the  "Globe"  ijresented  a 
succession  of  brilliant  performances 
of  old  linglish  comedies  and  new, 
which  arc  very  pleasantly  remembered 
as  charming  features  of  those  seasons. 
The  company  included  George  Honey, 
(comcdia\i),  John  Cowper,  the  hjie 
(3wen  Marlow,  and  the  late  Marry 
Murdoch  (who  lost  his  life  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre),  Miss 
Katharine  Kogcrs,  Miss  Dilian  (Jon- 
way,  Mrs.  Clara  P'isher  Maeder,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Gourlcy.  It  was  this  C(jin- 
pany  which  gave  the  famous  jjerform- 
ance  of  "Our  lioys,"  which  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  best  intci  pretation  of 
that  popular  j^lay  on  the  yVmerican 
stage,  and  which  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful run.  The  theatre  as  fust  con- 
structed was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
to  the  building  insi)cctors;  and  from 
Dec.  30,  1S76,  to  March  12,  1S77,  the 
building  was  closed  while  undergoing 
reconstruction  \.o  meet  the  reipiirc- 
mcnts  of  the  ins])ectors.  Mr..Chene\ 's 
control  of  the  theatre  ended  dmiug 
1877;  and  in  the  autumn  u{  that  year 
it  was  opened  by  Mr.  John  .Stetson, 
formerly  of  tlie  Howard  AiIk  iia  um 
[see  IJcnuiird  Af/mjiu'inn],  wlm  man- 
aged it  for  about  a  year.  Afr.  Cheney 
died  in  November,  (878;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1879,  the  theatre  having  for 
some  time  been  clo.scd,  the  lessees  of 
the  estate  (Mr.  Cheney  having  had  a 
ground  lease)  took  possession  of  the 
property.  Negotiations  then  f(jllcue<l 
between  Mr.  Stetson  anfl  the  lessees; 
Mr.  Stetson  finally  obtaining  from  all 
the  lessees,  v/ith  one  exception,  leases 
of  the  theatit  for  six  months,  begin- 
ning on  the  I  t  of  January,  1880.  In 
October  following,  Mr.  Stetson  sue- 
cceded  in  obt.  ii  ing  a  satisfactory  lease 
of  the  entire  hoasc,  including  the  seats 
formerly  heli  Dy  right-holders,  for  a 


period  of  10  years..  The  interior  of  the 
house  was  again  practically  recon- 
structed, and  has  since  been  freshened 
from  season  to  season,  so  that  it  al- 
ways wears  a  bright  and  prosperous 
look.  The  main  entrance  is  through 
a  broad  vestibule  on  Washington 
Street,  into  spacious  Icjbbies.  A 
broad  stairway  leads  at  the  lett  of  the 
entrance  to  the  lobbies  of  the  second 
fioor,  and  a  passage-way  at  the  riglil  to 
the  lobbies  of  the  main  lloor.  The 
house  has  scats  for  2,200  persons.  The 
sittings  are  divi<led  into  orchestra 
chairs  and  (nchestra  circle  on  the  first 
ilotjr;  balcony  chairs  in  the  great  over- 
hanging gallery,  at  the  rear  of  which, 
overlooking  tlie  balcony,  is  a  row 
mezzanine  boxes,  each  \\ith  chairs  foi 
four  persons;  and  family-ciicle  and 
gallery  above.  ( )n  either  side  of  the 
stage  arc  large  ])ri\  ate  boxes,  elegantly 
upholstered  and  elaljorately  decoi  ated. 
'{"lie  sj)ace  in  front  cjf  the  stage  foi  the 
orchestra-] )hi)ers  is  di\itled  from  the 
audience  Ijy  a  metal  rail  ;  in  front  of 
which  are  a  few  easy  sofa-chairs,  sold 
as  reser\etl  seals  when  the  orchestra 
occupy  the  seats  also  arranged  for 
them  below  the  stage,  'i'hc  auditorium 
is  60  feet  high;  anti  the  stage  is  large, 
thoroughly  [)rovidcd  with  scenery,  and 
apparatus  for  i)roducing  the  finest  of 
model  n  stage  effects.  Over  the  \  esii 
bnle,  and  through  a  jileasant  well- 
furnishecl  loitering-room  reached  from 
the  bak  on)'  l()])bies,  i-.  a  smoking-i  1  K>ni. 
'i'liis  is  c(imforlalil\  furnisluil  willi 
leather  (.hairs  ami  solas,  and  e\ii) 
ci in\ enience  ;  and  is  generally  utilized 
arid  llujrouglily  enjoyed  between  the 
act  i.  At  the  "(ilobe"  dm  ing  Mr. 
Stets(jn's  management,  there  have 
been  brilliant  engagements  of  the  late 
.•\delaide  Neilson,  Sarah  Ikrnh.irdt, 
and  Signor  Salvini.  There  ha\c  also 
been  successful  seasons  of  Italian  and 
English  opera.  No  stock-comi)auy  is 
maintained  here,  but  tlicrc  are  during 
the  season  a  rapirl  .-.ucccssion  of  at- 
tractions furnished  by  some  ol  tlic  best 
of  the  travelling  combinations  as  well 
as    Mr.    Stetson'.s    special  ventures. 
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The  prices  of  admission  with  seats 
range  from  75  cents  to  ^1.50.  There 
are,  besides  the  main  entrance,  a  spa- 
cious one  on  Essex  Street,  generally 
used  by  carriage-patrons;  and  there  is 
another  on  Hayward  Place,  which  is 
not  regularly  used,  but  can  be  instant- 
ly made  available  \vhene\er  .needed. 
The  stage-entrance  i^^  at  the  rear, 
through  a  court  running  Ironi  J!lssex 
Street.    [S^e  Dra//i,i  in  Bos/oji.'] 

Glover  Statue.  —  The  statue  in 
ConiirioiiueaUh  Avenue,  of  (ien.  John 
Glover,  a  Re\ olutiouary  general,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  l  aised  in  l^ssex 
Coimty,  esi)eLia]ly  in  Marblehead,  was 
given  to  the  city  by  the  lale  iSeujamin 
'r.  Iveed  ill  1S75.  It  is  the  oi 
Martin  Milmore.  ll  is  of  bron/e,  of 
heroic  si/e,  and  reiiresents  tlie  sturtl)' 
old  soldier  in  Continental  uuitonii, 
witli  the  heavy  mililar)  overcoat  hang- 
ing in  graceful  folds  from  his  shoui 
ders.  .  II is  left  leg  is  advanced,  with 
the  foot  resting  on  a  cannon;  ami  in 
his  right  hand  he  holds  liis  s\v(ji(l,  the 
point  resting  on  the  giound,  while  llic 
empty  scabbard  is  gra.-^ped  in  his  kit. 
The  inscription  tells  his  story  as  fol- 
lows':— 

JOHN  GI.OVRR, 

OF  MAlUU.EHIiAI),  ' 
A  ^501.UIL.I<  (jF  Tlili  REVOLUTION. 

HE  CO.MMANJjF.D  a  IJI'CIMENT  OI- 
ONE  1  nous. \ND  Mfi.J  KAISI-D  IN  THAT  TOWN 
KNOWN  AS   I  IIH  MAKINr:  I.'i: C.IM  liN  T, 

AND  liNi.isrrcu  TO  siaiVK  'iiikouoii  iiM';  wak; 

UK  jOl.'JED  TUL:  CAMl'  AT  CAMliKlUCE  JUNI'.  22 

i775, 

AND     K?.y.ijli.HU.O    DIS'l  1.M;UIMII;  n    SKkVICI-;  IN 

•n;AN.-.l'OK'l  ING 
THE  AK.MV  bKOM  llUoOKI.VN  Tu  Nl.W  VOK'K  AUG, 
2(J  1776, 

AND  AClvO>S    ITIE  UL:1.A  WAHE  Dl  C.  25  J771''. 

nr;  was  ai'I'ointrd  hy 

I  HE    CON  I  INI.M  TAI.    CONC;i>"USS    A  Iil;K,AI;n:li- 

{.KNEKAi.  ri.ai.  21  1777. 
!;y  HIS  tOLKAt     ENi-.i<(;v,  .^m.^Al<v  -i  ami.nis 

AND    P.XTRlOir  Ni,    HE    SKCei.KI)    TJIE  CONIT- 

dl:.;;  /-  or  washinoton, 

AND  the  CKATrrUDE  Ol"  IMS  COC.T/KY. 
lii'i  N   NuVKMI'.EK  S  17  J2 
DlLi>  AT   .M  ■  aa.rUEAD,  JA.\e.\KV   JO   I'l  Jj. 

The  btalue  stands  on  a  sub-itantial 
gliinile  pc  i  •:  tab    The  .iculptoi  Ilait- 


lett's  criucism  of  this  work  is,  thai  "it 
fails  toapi^eal  to  public  coumien(.lation, 
because  it  is  a  fine,  ricli,  impressive 
subject,  concci\ed  ami  executed  widi- 
out  any  deliuiiL-  consideration  of  ilie 
varied  statuesque  phases  common  lo 
all  generals,  or  to  this  one  in  particular, 
either  as  illustrative  of  any  personal 
fait,  or  ^) nd)(;li/,aiion  of  character." 

Goverjior's  Island.  —  See  Fort 
Winthrop. 

Granary  Burying-Ground.  —  See 

Old  iJurv  ing-thounds. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic. — 
There  are  13  |)o_-,is  in  bcj-u.n  of  this 
secret  semi-miliiar}'  anil  bcnclii  organi 
zalion  of  veterans  of  the  war  ot  the 
Rebellion,  and  151  in  the  State.  The 
he.idcpiarters  oi  the  Deiiartment  of 
Massachusetts,^  organised  in  1867,  are 
at  No.  12,  Pembeiton  Square,  room  6. 
iuich  ])ost  maintains  a  relief-fund  for 
the  assistance  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  of  the  late  war  who  are  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  organi/,ali(jn,  and  their 
widows  antl  (Hjjhans.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts tlejjai  tment,  over  ^5400, 000 
have  ])et;n  expiMulcd  for  relief  since  its 
establishment.  The  present  {18S3) 
conmiandcr  of  the  I)epartment  of 
Massachusetts  is  Cieorg.e  S.  L.\ans  of 
Cand)ridge.  h'ollow  ing  is  a  list  of  the 
several  lioston  pcjsls,  with  their  loca- 
tions, names  of  conuuaii(K  i  s,  and 
time  s  of  met.  I  iin:.  'I'hr  nlii(  er*  are 
ekclcd  .mnually  al  tlu-  In  1  -lainl 
nu. cling  ol'  eai.h  po;-i  in  1  )n  i  ml  ^  i-. 

Dalilgrcn,  No.  2;  817  liiuaclvvay,  S.IJ.,  (k-orgc 

(.'.  Josliii,  coniiiKinder;  meets  first  aud  iliird 

Wcdiu  sday  in  cacli  iiioritli. 
Cliarlcs  Rus.-cll  [.ow.ll,  No,  7;  CiiMiui-.Army 

Mali,  616  Wa-Jan.^mn  Siivti;  A.  V..  rnl.ins, 

ctuiiiiiaiald  ;  iiic-cis  l-  iiilay  iii;j,lit-,. 
Ahraii.ini    Lincoln,  No.  11;    Aii.amiin  Hall, 

Il.inco^ik  Stiiiarc,  ("liarlcstown  di;.ui(  l;  Z.  R. 

Kiiowl'-S,  coiiimaud^  T ;    s(;t:nnd   .iiul  loinlli 

Tuesday  ill  cai-li  laonili. 
John  A.  Andrew,  No.  o, ;  Alpli..  Hall,  18  I'  ^-.  v 

Sh-ccl;  ^'><.■lllli^  l,iiKli,.ii,  (.oiiinianili  1  ;  I  lul  iy 

ni'.;lils. 

Frederick  Hcckcr.  No.  21;  Turnl.allc.  26  Mid- 
dlesex Siieet;  'i'lieodoic  J.i  iil/,  i  oiiiiii.iiidi'r; 
lir-.l  .uid  third  Sunday  in  e.i*.!;  11. oath. 
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Joseph  Hooker,  No.  23;  144  Meridian  Street, 
E.B.;  \V.  H.  H.  Eininons,  commander; 
second  'I'ucsd.iy  in  each  month. 

Thomas  G.  Sicven^on,  No.  16 :  Dudley  Hall, 
Roxbury  di^iiict;  Charles  H.  Ho\ey,  com- 
numdor;  Monday  nights. 

Washniyton,  No.  32;  Mechanicb*  Hall,  S.B.; 
A.  C.  Belcher,  commander;  fust  and  third 
Monday  in  each  month. 

Benjamin  Stone,  Jr.,  No.  68;  G.  A.  Iv.  Hall, 
Exchange  Street,  tiairison  Square,  Dorches- 
ter district;  Hiubert  S.  Cole,  commander; 
first  and  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Francis  Washbtun,  No.  92;  Market-Bank  Hall, 
Brighton  district;  B.  F.  Sanborn,  cummancl- 
er:  fust  ami  third  Monday  in  each  month. 

E.  \\'.  Kinsley,  Nc).  113;  608  \\'ashington  Street; 
E.  H.  Richards,  commander;  second  Wednes- 
day in  each  month. 

Robeit  A.  Bell,  No.  134;  59  Caml  iidge  Siiccl; 
J.  D.  N.  R.  Powell,  connnandcr;  Tluusday 
nights. 

Major  G.  L.  Stearns,  No.  149;  G.  A.  R.  Hall, 
550  Main  Street,  Ch.ii'lcstown  di^l^ill;  Wil- 
liam H.  Seymour, commander;  i'riday  nights. 

Gray's  National  Theatre  is  a 
chc  i))  variety  i)la)hotise.  li  is  (jn  the 
east  side  ot  Cliardon,  Slixel,  iieai  the 
corner  of  Hawkins  Street,  buL  a  few 
slejis  front  I>o\vd(jin  Stjuare.  It  was 
first  f)])ened  al)out  1071J  by  I'^thuiind 
H.  Gray  as  "  Clray's  Opera  I[(ni.sc." 
During  the  summer  ,  of  jJSSj  it  wa-^ 
chjsed  for  re])airs,  and  aflei  it  had 
l)een  enlarged  and  rccon^ilruetetl  the 
name  it  now  bears  was  ado^)ted.  It 
has  a  small  stage,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  scenery.  JVrfurmauces  of  a  .^irit  tly 
variel)'  order  are  given  afternoons  and 
e\ening^.  Tlie  price  of  admi.s.sidn  is 
lixetl  at  the  democratic  figme  ten 
cents,  with  a  mt>dest  additional  charj.;e 
for  a  reserved  seat.  The  seating  ca- 
pacity is  small.  Sometimes  the  per- 
formances are  preceded  by  c<aicerts  by 
the  band  in  front  of  the  theatre.  'Idie 
audiences  are  of  the  easy-g<;ing  sort, 
but  are  decorou.s  and  not  noisy. 

Great  Fire  of  1872  (The).  — 'I'he 
fire  which  bej  tu  on'tlie  riight  ui  Satur- 
day, Nov.  9,  i'372,  in  the  fine.-^t  (;f  the 
iaisiness  qu.a'ncrs  of  the  city,  ;ind  v\as 
not  brought  Mi.der  c<jntr()l  imtil  after 
noon  of  the  iwllowing  day,  was  by  fai- 
the  most  fl:.'  i  .troirs  (if  the  se\eial 
"  Great    Fir  >  "  from   which  llosiiai, 


during  its  history,  has  suffered.  It 
luirned  over  65  acres  of  most  valuable 
business  property,  a  district  bounded 
by  Summer,  Washington,  jVlilk,  and 
broad  Streets,  and  including  long 
blocks  of  costly  warehouses  filled  w  ith 
goods  ;  leading  establishments  in  the 
wool,  wluilesaie  dry-goods,  leather, 
boots-and-shocs,  paper,  and  hardware 
trade ;  banks,  ofliccs,  and  clun  c  hes. 
The  lunnber  of  funis  burned  out  was 
about  960.  ^)n  Siunmer  Slieet,  where 
the  lire  tjriginatcd,  —  at  the  C(M"ner 
of  Kiiig.ston  Sirtc-t, —  IJ2  firms  were 
buintat  (ait  ;  on  l'c;ii]  Slieet,  i85lHins, 
nio^lly  in  the  LallKr  :ind  l)()olh-;;iid- 
shoLS  lude,  \\ere  buiued  oiil  ;  on  fed- 
eral Street,  9J;  aiul  tin  franklin,  a  part 
ol  the  great  dr} -goods  trade  district,  .jO. 
The  wliole.-vde  dry-goods  business, 
reiaeseiiling  a  caj)ilal  of  50,000,000, 
was  nearly  all  destroyed  ;  neail)'  ]00 
estaldishments  in  thi.-,  trade  alone 
being  swept  aw  a)-.  'I'he  total  value 
(jf  the  wool  destroyed  was  estimated 
at  abfail  ,>_j,500,ooo.  The  princii):il 
t  hiuch  dcstrc>)ed  was  the  stone  Trinity 
t'hmch,  on  Smmner  Stieel.  1'lic 
total  numbtr  of  buildings  destro',ed 
\ias  776,  of  which  709  were  of  brick, 
gi  anile,  and  otlu  i'  stone,  and  67  of 
Wood;  ;in(i  ihc  total  amount  of  l)rop 
ert\'  (le.-tro\cd  was  875,000,000.  'bhe 
ne  w  I'o-t  tdlice  building,  on  Milk, 
l)i.\()ir.liirc-,  ancl  \\;ilcr  Streets,  and 
I'tjsl-otiice  Scjuare,  narrowly  escaped 
(K -^1  iiK  t  ion,  while  it  was  soiucwliat 
(laniagi  il  ;  the  marks  of  whuh  it  I 
bear-,  to  a  slight  extent,  pailn  ul  iily 
on  its  Milk-street  side.  The  spread 
of  the  file  into  State  ;uid  olln  1  slrcils 
w;is  only  clietlcetl  b\  blowing  up  build- 
ings. It  raged  the  hottest  in  Milk, 
Congress,  Federal  Streets,  Wintlirop 
Scpiarc,  Devonshire  ancl  I'lanklin 
Streets.  The  granite  warehouses  crtim- 
blcd  in  the  heat,  and  the  brick  buildings 
stood  the  longest.  Duiinj.';  tin-  lu  ivhl 
of  tlu;  fire,  the  city  wa.-,  ihrowu  into 
;t  panic;  biil  di-.order  w.is  tpiii  kly 
checked.  i'ortioii.-.  of  the  mililia 
W(.re  (alii  (I  oiU.aiid  aided  (he  police 
in  pall  ollint',  !  he  '*  biirnl  ili^lrii  I and 
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preventing  wholesale  lawlessness  and 
robbery  by  the  vicions,  who  are  always 
quick  to  gather  on  such  occasions 
for  plunder.  The  Boston  lire-dcpart- 
ment  was  re-enforced  from  the  bubur- 
ban  towns  and  distant  cities ;  and 
when  the  first  panic  was  over,  the  lire 
was  fought  systematically '  and  well. 
It  was  dilticult  for  the  lirc-c  iij^ines  to 
get  to  the  scene  promptly  on  accuuiit 
of  the  horse-distemper  then  raging, 
which  had  for  some  time  rendered 
many  horses  useless,  depriving  the 
people  of  conveyances,  preventing  the 
regular  trips  of  the  stieet-cars,  and  seri- 
ously affecting  the  business  of  the  city. 
To  this  fact  is  due  the  alarming  spread 
of  the  fire  before  the  engines  of  the 
department  were  available  for  work. 
Great  and  appalling  as  was  the  dis- 
aster, the  city  recovered  from  it  bravely. 
Losses  were  adjusted  as  speedily  as 
possible  ;  new  t[uarters  were  promptly 
obtained  by  burnt-out  firms;  and, 
before  the  smoke  from  the  ruins  had 
faded  away,  rebuilding  was  begun. 
Within  a  year  the  "  burnt  district  " 
was  largely  rebuilt  with  substantial 
structures;  and  to-day  it  is  again  the 
finest  and  most  impressive  section  of 
the  business-quarters  of  the  city,  with 
better  buildings,  as  a  rule,  than  before, 
more  really  fireproof  structures,  and 
many  of  them  presenting  fine  archi- 
tectural effects.  Some  of  the  g<jod 
results  of  the  fire  were  imi^roved  and 
stricter  building-laws,  a  more  com- 
plete and  more  thoroughly  organized 
firc-depai  tment,  and  safer  buililings 
provided  with  more  safeguards  and 
greater  conveniences.  Among  the 
ten  so-called  "  Great  Mres  "  preceding 
this,  that  of  1760  destroyed  349  build- 
ings, among  them  many  dwelling- 
houses,  rendering  a  thousand  ijcople 
homeless:  that  of  171 1  destroyed  the 
Town  H')ii->c,  the  old  mccting-housc 
of  the  h'ii  SI  Church,  and  100  dwell- 
ings ;  in  I  02  what  wa^:,  a  large  amount 
of  prope,  ly  for  tho.-^e  days  was  burne  d 
in  the  seventh  "Great  Fire,"  and 
"three  i;-choiisrs  were  l)lown  u|) 
to  hinder  t  i  sjjreading  ;  "  and  in  \()j<j 


all  the  warehouses  and  many  dwelling- 
houses  with  the  vessels  then  in  the 
dock  were  conir^umed :  and  Mather 
wrote  of  this  calamit)',  "Ah,  Boston! 
thou  hast  seen  the  vanity  of  all  worldly 
possessions.  One  fatal  morning,  which 
laid  fourscore  of  thy  dwelling-houses 
and  seventy  of  thy  warehouses  in  a 
ruin<jus  heap,  gave  thee  to  read  it  in 
fiery  characters."  Three  years  before, 
in  1676,  ancjther  great  fire  burned  46 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings, 
including  "a  meeting-house  of  con- 
siderable bigness." 

Grove  Hall,  Roxbury  district,  cor- 
ner of  Warren  Street  and  Blue-hill 
Avenue,  is  neither  a  public  building 
nor  a  public  house,  as  straiigers  fre- 
quently infer  from  the  prominent  dis- 
])lay  of  the  name  on  so  many  of  the 
Roxbury-bound  .street-cars,  but  is  a 
private  charitable  institution.  Here 
are  the  Consumptives'  and  the  Spinal 
Homes,  with  homes  for  the  children 
of  patients  received  in  either  of  them. 
These  homes  are  part  of  a  "  Work  of 
Faith  "of  which  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  the 
founder,  is  the  mainspring.  They  arc 
sui^l^urtcil  {))■  voluntary  offerings  and 
subscriptions  of  friends  of  Cullis 
and  his  work,  and  much  dependence  is 
jHit  by  its  managers  on  i)rayer.  The 
Homes  are  for  both  sexes,  and  arc  open 
to  the  poor  ot  "  whatever  nation,  creed, 
or  color,  ha\  ing  no  home  or  li  icnds  tD 
provide  for  iheui."  Tin:  ( "onsuuip- 
tives'  Home  was  eslal;] ished  in  i86.|, 
and  inciM-poratcd  in  iMyo;  and  the 
Spinal  Home  was  established  in  1S76. 
The  medical  treatment  in  eaeh  is  hu- 
ma.-opalliic  [see  Asylums  and  Homes]. 
Other  "Works  of'  Faith"  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Cullis  include  a  Can- 
cer Home  at  Walpole;  a  "  I'ailh 
Training  (."ollege,"  the  Willard  Tract 
Depository,  and  the  Ueacon-liiil 
Church,  No.  2  Beacon-hill  Place,  from 
l)Owdoin  to  Mount-Vernon  Street;  the 
lewis-street  Mis-.ion,  corner  of  Ri(  h- 
mond  and  Fulton  Streets;  the  (iiovc- 
hall  Chiurh,  u\\  the  gioumU  ot  the 
CiHisiiinpli'.  (■ .ind    Spinai  ibaiie>; 
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the  Cottage-Street  Church,  Athenaeum 
Hall,  Cottage  Street,  Dorchester;  and 
a  coffee-room,  corner  ot  Lewis  and 
Conunercial  Streets,  where  hot  cotfee 
is  sold  at  two  cents  a  cup. 

Guilds.  — There  are  no  merchants', 
tradesmen's,  or  artisans'  guilds,  so 
called,  in  Boston ;  but  there  are  two 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions which  employ  this  good  old  Eng- 
lish title.  These  are  the  St.  iVndrew's 
Guild,  connected  with  the  Cluipel  of 
the  Evangelists,  No.  286  (Tiarles 
Street;  and  the  St.  Paul's  Cruild,  con- 
nected with  St.  Paul's  Church,  Tre- 
mont  Street,  near  Temple  Place  [see 
Chapel  of  the  Evangelists,  and  St.J\iiiPs 
Cluirch\.  The  former  maintains  a  free 
reading-rooni  and  amusement-room  in 
the  chapel,  open  day  and  evening; 
and  the  latter  performs  a  charitable 
work  entirely,  caring  systematically  for 
the  poor  who  come  within  its  juris- 
diction. It  gives  food,  fuel,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  money.  Cases  are  ex- 
amined by  the  visitors  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  help  e.xtended  is  furnished 
under  the  direction  of  an  advisory 
board  of  ladies.  This  St.  Paul's  Guild 
was  established  in  1877.  A  few  years 
ago  an  "Artists'  Guild"  was  estab- 
lished; but  after  a  short  career,  it  was 
abandoned.  While  it  continued,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  most  agreeable  institution 
to  those  connected  with  it.  It  was 
composed  of  members  of  the  jjrofcs- 
sions  of  art,  music,  literature,  and 
journalism,  and  was  designed  to  bring 
them  together  for  mutual  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  had  a  large  membershij). 
Its  rooms  were  on  Tremont  Street, 
opposite  the  Common,  and  were  invit- 
ingly arranged  and  adorned. 

GymnasiuraH.  —  The  oldest  of  the 
existing  gymnasiums  in  Boston  is  that 
connected  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  /\ssociati(jn  [see  Voung 
Alen^s  C/iri..i.'i.it  Asson'atiou].  It  was 
established  d)out  the  year  ifiS'^>  '^Y 
Mr.  Bacon,  ii  the  corner  of  Eliot  and 
I'remont  SI'tcIs;  and  the  apparatus 
was  sold  [<>  the  Associiilion  when  it 


purchased  this  building.  About  the 
year  1875  Robert  J.  Roberts,  formerly 
instructor  in  the  late  P)r.  Winship's 
gymnasium,  was  emi)l()yed  as  superin- 
tendent ;  and  under  his  intelligent  di- 
rection a  complete  system  of  what 
was  termed  "  body-building  "  was  intro- 
duced; and  this  has  been  found  emi- 
nently successful  in  enabling  healthful 
persons  to  retain  their  health,  and  those 
in  any  way  feeble  to  regain  their  vigor. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete gymnasiums  in  the  country.  It 
has  ample  accommodations  for  70  men 
exercising  at  one  time  ;  and  that  these 
accommodations  and  its  equi]jment  arc 
excellent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  "graduated"  some  of  the  finest 
talent  in  "  the  ])rofession,"  a  notable 
instance  of  which  is  George  Levantine. 
It  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  49 
to  635.  It  is  a  popular  resort  toi  the 
members  of  the  Harvard  and  Union 
Athletic  Club,  and  is  the  headcpiar- 
ters  of  the  Dolphin  Rowing  Club  [see 
L'oa(inif\.  The  fees  for  membership  are 
$4  for  three  months,  and  $8  for  a  year. 
Exhibitions  are  given  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  the  year,  both  in  the 
gynuiasium  and  in  public  halls.  The 
only  gymnasium  devoted  exclusively  to 
ladies,  and  children  of  both  sexes,  is 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  West  Streets.  It  was  cstal)lished 
in  the  autumn  of  1878,  in  a  small  hall 
on  Essex  Street,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Allen;  and  it  proved  so  popular  that 
in  October,  iS8o,  it  was  removed  to 
Amory  Hall  on  the  corner  just  na\netl, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
light,  ventilation,  and  heating-appli- 
ances are  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  hall  allow 
full  scope  for  the  working  of  the  com- 
l)letc  list  of  api^aratus  used.  The 
terms  of  membership  are  $14  a  year, 
and  $2.50  extra  for  16  lessons.  The 
system  of  instruction  adoi:ited  is  simi- 
lar to  that  inirsued  in  the  Young  Men's 
CMnistian  Association  Gymnasium,  l)ut 
necessarily  much  lighter.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  a])proval  of  the  b(.-.t  physi- 
uans,  and  is  palroni/id  l)\  th^  best 
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citizens.  Starting  with  but  about  25 
pupils,  it  now  has  a  niembei  ship  of 
nearly  500,  and  is  growing  raj-jicUy. 
The  Union  Gynniasiuni  was  mack;  a 
feature  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union  [see  Yoii)ig  Men's  Christian 
Union]  at  the  time  that  institution 
was  established.  It  is  situated  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Union  building,  No. 
18  Boylston  Street.  The  apartment  is 
large,  light,  and  cheerful  in  ap])carance. 
The  list  of  apparatus  is  com])lcte,  and 
such  as  is  found  in  all  hrbt-class  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind.  The  gymnasium 
is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9.45  and  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  F. 
Ferris,  who  has  had  hjng  ex]:icricnce  in 
his  j)rofession.  The  terms  of  mcndjcr- 
ship  are  and  $8  a  year,  which  in- 
cludes instruction,  use  of  baths  and 
dressing-closels.  Exhibitions  are  given 
during  the  season,  and  prove  very  poini- 


lar.  There  are  also  gymnasiums  niaiu- 
taiiied  by  the  Ciermaii  Turnverein,  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Boston 
College,  all  of  which  are  well  ecjuipped 
with  apjxaratus ;  but  their  privileges 
are  con  lined  to  the  mend)ers  of  the 
institutions  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Many  of  the  athletic  clubs,  have  small 
gymnasiums,  the  apparatus  of  which 
are  adapted  more  partictdarly  to  the 
needs  of  the  members.  The  must 
splendidly  ec|uip]xd  gymnasium  of  this 
neighborhood  is  that  recently  com- 
l)letcd  in  CanilM  idge,  and  presented  to 
Harvard  College  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Ilemenway  of  the  class  of  1876,  and 
called  by  his  name.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
c(jllcge  architectu)  ally,  and  is  fitted  lav- 
ishly with  all  the  best  apjjaratus  known. 
It  can  accommodate  at  one  time  250 
men. 
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Hacks,  Herdic-Phaetons,  Crys- 
tals, and  Publics. —  The  hackne)- 
c.ii-iiage  and  cab  system  of  ihc  city, 
though  occasionally  complained  (jf  by 
fastidious  cili/cns,  is  a  great  impi  ovc- 
nicnt  over  that  .suffered  in  15o.^ton  for 
many  years,  and  a  decided  advance 
upon  systems  tolerated  in  many  other 
cities.  The  public  carriages  and  caiv-, 
are  gener.dly  clean  and  welbkep't,  the 
drivers  as  a  rule  are  ci\ il  and  aLconi- 
niodating,  and  over-ch.uging  is  sekloin 
re))orted.  They  aic  under  the  coniroi 
of  the  ins])ector  of  hackney-carri.ige 
licenses,  an  olficial  coiniected  with  the 
police-department  [see  Foiicc-Scrz'UL']; 
and  the  rates  of  fare  are  established  by 
the  city  authorities.  'Jliese  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  distance;  but  there  need 
never  be  any  dispute  about  them,  as 
they  are  rccjuired  to  be  dis|)layetl  when 
asked  for,  and  they  are  conspicuously 
published  in  detail  in  the  city  diie<  tory. 
Mvery  hackney  carriage  in  tlie  city  is 
licensed,  and  h.is  [jermission  to  stand 
at  a  speciiied  i)lace ;  and  any  dri\'er 
found  soliciting  patronage  at  any  other 
than  his  regular  stand  issubject  to  fnie. 
'l"he  fare  for  an  adult  for  short  distances, 
from  one  [>lace  to  another,  within  si)eci- 
fictl  limits  in  the  city  jjroper,  is  50  cents  ; 
no  charge  is  to  lie  made  for  (jue  trunk, 
but  25  cents  is  charged  for  each  addi- 
tional trunk.  The  herdic-phactons,  or 
herdics  as  they  are  imiversally  calleii, 
are  little  cabs  of  recent  intro(lucti<M) 
(in  1881),  of  ]K-cidiar  construction, 
w  hich  roam  ;.hout  the  city  in  a  bustling 
and  busy  fasniun.  I'licy  are  jj^pnlar 
because  of.  iluir  brisknes.s  and  the 
cheap  rate  ( t  '"are  cliargeck  I-  or  one 
or  more  pa.i>(  ngers,  from  one  jxiint  to 
another  will  '.i  the  liniits  of  the  ( iiy 
proj)er  niutli  il   Dover  and  lierkele) 


Streets,  the  fare  is  25  cent.s  each,  as 
against  50  cents  in  hackney-carriages; 
ami  for  one  or  more  passengers  from 
an)'  point  within  the  city  i)roper  to  a 
]>i)inl  within  the  city  i)r(;j;er,  iouth  of 
the  before-mentioned  streets,  35  cents 
each,  or  three  or  fotir  (which  is  the  limit 
(if  .1  cab's  scats)  for  I'he  cabs  may 
alM)  be  liirctl  by  the  hoiu'  for  service 
within  I ir  w  ithout  the  cil\  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  :  loi'  one  pas:ienger,  75  Cents 
jjcr  hour;  and  for  I  wo,  three,  or  four, 
$1  per  liour.  'l~he.-^e  little  cal)S  stand 
at  the  Eastern,  15oston  and  Maine,  New- 
Vork  and  i\ew-l''.ngland,  Old-Colony, 
J]oston  and  Albany,  and  liostoii  and 
I'rovitlence  Railroad  stations;  in  I'ost- 
ohice  .Square;  at  No.  35  C.\>ngress  SLi'ect 
(the  (ilfice  of  tlie  llerdii -i)ha(.:ton  (  ouv 
pany)  ;  before  the  Merehanls'  h^.x- 
(hange.  State  Street;  Chinch  (ireen, 
at  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Ik-dfortl 
.Street.-^;  .Scollay  .Scpiare,  and  Uowdoin 
Square.  'I'hey  may  abo  be  oi'dered  from 
the  iillice,  No.  35  Conui-cs,--,  Street,  in 
ailvance  tor  an\'  tunc,  jilace,  or  .ser\  ice  ; 
while  they  may  be  h.uk:d  anywhere  on 
the  street  when  without  a  passenger,  for 
an\  dedred  serv ice,  l homdi  the  drive  rs 
aj'e  not  allowed  to  solicit  pa Iri )i).(j,;e. 
When  "roaming,"  on  the  return  l'r(jni 
an  engagement,  to  the  regular  'itand,  il 
is  customary  the  driver  to  throw 
out  a  sign  by  the  side  of  his  scat  with 
the  suggestive  legend,  "  N'ot  i'aigaged.*' 
'i'liese  cabs  are  one-hoise  two  and  four 
u  liei  led  vehicles,  the  bod)-  haniqn,^  low, 
and  entrance  from  llie  rear;  the  seats 
for  passengers  beinj',  on  the  side,  as  in 
street-car.i.  An  eight-scated-c.dj  service 
is  also  operated  on  regular  routes  be- 
tween the  I'.astern  and  the  OUl  (  flcjuy 
Kailwav  stations;  eai  h  passmgei  being 
ch.uged   10  cenl>  ia<h-fare,  or  four 
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tickets  for  25  cents.  The  drivers  are 
instructed  not  to  take  over  8  passengers 
at  one  time.  During  the  siunnier  of 
18S2  elegant  open  phaetons,  or  wag- 
onettes, were  introduced  ftn"  drives  in 
tlie  suburbs;  the  tariff  in  proportic^n  to 
that  charged  for  the  regular  and  .special 
service  of  the  other  herdicb.  l'\)r  par- 
ties of  eight  persons,  taken  on  special 
trips  in  the  larger  vehicles,  the  follow- 
ing rate  is  established  :  for  a  party  of 
eight  i^ersons  from  a  point  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  proper  to  .South 
Boston,  East  Boston,  Charlestcnvu, 
Cambridge,  Brighton,  Brookline,  Rox- 
bury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mount  Bowdoin, 
Somerville,  or  Chelsea,  and  relurii  to 
the  city,  or  the  reverse,  ^^5;  if  one  way 
only,  $3.  For  a  party  of  8  j^ersons  from 
a  point  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
proper  to  Revere,  Maiden,  Mcdfurd, 
Arlington,  Iklniont,  Watertown,  New- 
ton, West  Roxbury,  Dorchester  (be- 
yond Mount  Bowdoin),  Hyde  Park, 
^lilton,  or  Quincy,  and  return  to  the 
citv,  but  not  the  reverse,  $6;  if  one  way 
only,  ^^15.  These  ])rices  are  nicant  to 
cover  service  which  may  be  ])erformcd 
within  5  hour.s  when  within  llic  limits 
of  the  city,  or  within  6  iK>urs  when 
within  the  suburbs  named.  The 
*'  crystals  "  are  also  two-se'aled  cabs, 
subject  to  tlie  same  general  rules  as 
herdics.  I'hey  are  higher  veVdcles,' 
something  like  the  old-fasliioned  cabs; 
and  the  driver's  seat  is  high  near  the. 
top.  There  are  few  of  this  class  of 
cabs  in  the  city.  They  stand  generally 
in  .Scollay  Square.  "  Publics  "  are  one- 
horse  coupc.s,  or  one-seated  ])assenger- 
carriages,  which  stand  on  down-town 
business-streets,  and  are  used  by  busi- 
ness-men for  short  trips.  They  are 
distinguislied  from  private  carriages  by 
the  display,  when  on  their  stands  and 
disengaged,  oL"  a  card  upon  whieh  is 
printed  the  v/ord  '*  Public."  1'hey  are 
subject  to  ill;  rules  and  regulations 
governing  cth  m-  hackney-carriages,  and 
their  tariff  li  the  same.  .Sc-veral  at- 
temj^ts  hav(  been  marie  to  introduce 
the  London  ii.msom-cab  into  tlie  city, 
but  they  coi.-c  into  general  use  slowly. 


One  or  two  are  about  the  town,  and 
still  attract  attention  from  strangers  on 
the  street  because  of  their  novel  ap- 
pearance, with  the  driver  perched  on 
his  high  seat  over  the  to[)  at  the  back. 

Hulls.  —  There  are  nearly  150  public 
halls  in  the  city,  many  of  them  quite 
large,  and  the  great  majority  fully  and 
tinely  equipped.  At  the  head  C)f  the 
list  must  of  course  be  placed  Faneuil 
Hall,  not  the  largest  hall  in  the  city, 
nor  the  most  co,n\enient,  nor  the  most 
smrquuous  in  its  (ittings  and  comforts, 
but  the  most  rexcred  for  its  historic 
associations.  The  newest  public  halls 
are  those  in  the  line  building  of  the 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  l!ack-l)ay  district. 
Among  the  largest  halls  is  Music  Hall, 
on  Winter  Street;  the  Tremont  Tem- 
l^le,  on  Trenn^nt,  oj^posite  the  Tremont 
House ;  the  Upper  and  Lower  Horticul- 
tural Halls,  in  the  building  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  on  Tremont  Street, 
between  Bromfield  .Street  and  Mont- 
gomery Place;  the  Odd-I''ellows  Hall, 
Tremont  Street,  corner  of  Berkeley; 
and  Pilgrim  Hall,  Congregational 
Building,  corner  of  Beacon  and  Somer- 
set Streets,  which  is, used  mainly  for  the 
dinners  and  social  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gregational Club  [see  Cor^regationaL 
Cliib\.  The  largest  hall  in  the  city  is 
the  new  Mechanics  Hall,  in  the  Hun- 
tinglon-avenue  building  of  the  Chari- 
table Mechanii  A  — o(  ial  i(jn.  This  has 
a  sealing  cajiacit}  oi  N, 000.  Th'  Music 
Hall  scats  2,585 'peoi)le  ;  and  the  Bum- 
slead  Hall  beneath  it,  arianged  in  am- 
phitheatre fashion,  lias  seats  for  about 
500.  Tremont  Temple  seats  2,600; 
and  the  Meionaon,  in  the  same  build- 
ing, 1,000.  The  Upper  Horticultural 
Hall  seats  alxnit  700,  and  tlie  Lower 
about  450.  Of  smaller  l.alls,  one  of 
the  most  inviting  is  that  known  as 
the  "Hawthorne  Rooms,"  No.  2  Park 
Street.  This  seats  250  persons.  It  is 
used  for  select  literary  entertainments, 
such  as  lectures  of  the  higher  class,  and 
occasionallv  for  eoiueris.  Ne.ir  bv, 
on  l-<romfield  Stn-et,  in  the  Wi.sK\-.m 
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Building,  is  Wesleyan  Hall,  seating 
300.  On  Tremont  Street,  at  No.  23, 
is  "  Pai)anti's,"  once  a  famous  liall  fur 
dinner-parties  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions, but  now  used  solely  for  dan- 
cing. Eeyond  West  Street,  on  Tremont 
Street,  at  No.  156,  is  Chickcring's 
Hall,  principally  utilized  for  chamber- 
concerts.  At  No.  176  Tremont  is  a 
nest  of  halls,  favorite  meeting-places 
of  la!)or-reformer3  and  other  agitators, 
and  where  numerous  secret  societies 
hold  their  regular  meetings:  these  are 
Codman,  Watlman,  New-Era,  Treble, 
Pythian,  and  Shawmut 'Halls.  A  hall 
of  similar  class  is  Hospitaller  Hall,  No. 
751  Washington  Street.  On  ("hauiicy 
Street,  cornei"  of  lissex,  in  the  buikl- 
ing  formerly  the  Essex-street  Ohiuch, 
is  John  A.  Andrew  Hall,  used  for  i)o- 
litical  and  traeles  meetings  clneliy.  At 
No.  18  Essex  Street,  is  Alpha  Hall, 
used  by  G.  A.  R.  and  other  organiza- 
tions. On  Ijoylston  .Street,  in  the 
building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  at  No.  i8,  arc  Union  and  I'^aton 
Halls,  the  former,  the  larger  of  (he  two, 
seating  550;  and  in  the  building  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
corner  of  Tremont  and  Eliot  Streets, 
is  the  Christian  Association  Hall,  with 
seats  for  700.  The  leading"  Cujrman 
hall  is  Turnhalle,  at  No.  29  Middlesex 
Street.  C)n  ncrkeley  Street,  in  the 
Parker  Memorial  buikling,  is  the  Park- 
er Memorial  Hail,  seating  850,  and  a 
smaller  liall  called  Smnncr  Hull.  On 
.■\p|)leton  .Street,  near  by,  arc  Paine 
Hall,  seating  800,  a)ul  In VLsiip.Uor 
Hall,  seating  600  |>eople,  both  in  the 
Paine  Memorial  buikling.  At  No.  75 
We^t-Concord  Street,  is  Concord  Hall. 
In  the  Pack-bay  district,  beside  s  I  he 
h.ill.^  in  the  great  exhibition  building 
above  rcfcrrei.l  to,  is  Huntingioii  Hall 
in  the  building  of  the  In.lituii;  (jf 
Technology,  No.  187  15f)ylston  Sucet, 
in  which  the  I ,owcll-[n>titute  lectuies 
and  other  hrg..-:lass  lecture-courses  are 
given  [sec  /.-r.v//  l)istitiitc\.  The  So- 
ciety of  Art.-,  iiso  has  its  regular  meet- 
ings here  [.  I  S'Kicty  of  Arf^.  The 
gallery  of  th'  iioston  Art  Club,  at  the 


corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Newbury 
Streets,  is  also  used  as  a  hall.  When 
the  new  building  of  the  Young  MenS 
Christian  AbSociation,  On  Perkeley  and 
Ijoylston  Streets,  is  completed,  addi- 
tional and  commodi(ms  halls  will  be 
added  to  those  in  this  district  [see 
Youni^  A/c'n\<i  C/iristiuJt  AssLiciatIon\. 
In  the  outlying  districts  oi  ilic  city, 
there  are  a  number  of  noteworthy  halls. 
The  Charlestown  district  has  the  lar- 
gest luunber  ;  these  are  mostly  on  Main 
Street.  0\\  this  r,lreet  are  llarinony, 
at  No.  2;  CraiKl-Army  antl  Odcl-T'el- 
lows,  at  No.  25;  Mystic,  No.  70;  Rey- 
nolds, No.  172;  Ivanhoe  and  Stickncy's, 
No.  212;  (.'ongress.  No.  360;  and  Win- 
thr^jp,  No.  406.  City  Hall  is  in  City 
S(|uare;  Armory  Hall  is  at  the  cornei 
of  Pearl  and  High  Streets;  Army  and 
Navy  Mali,  No.  21  Charlestown 
Stpiare ;  Hancock,  Independent,  and 
^^onunlcnt  IPills,  Hancock  Square; 
Harvard  Hall,  No.  5  Pow  Street.  In 
I'last  Pobton  are  Adams  Hall,  No.  144 
Meridian  Street ;  Lyceum  1  lall.  No.  198 
Sumner  Street;  Maverick  and  Wash- 
ington Halls,  Maverick  Scpiarc ;  and 
Webster  Hall,  Webster  Street.  In 
South  Pioston  are  Pulaski  Hall  corner 
of  Dorchester  and  l'"ourth  Streets;  and 
Decker  Hall,  No. 286  Dorchester  Street. 
In  the  Roxl)Luy  district  are  Paeon's 
Hall,  No.  2185  Washington  Street; 
(}uikl  Hall,  WashiiV'ton  Street,  corner 
of  Dudley;  Hiid.land  Hall,  No.  191 
Warreu  Sliect;  Slu  rw<',od  II. ill,  Wa.^h- 
inglon  .Sireet,  comer  c)f  llunnLman; 
and  Webster  Hall,  No.  2150  Washing- 
ton Street.  In  the  Dorchester  di.-^lrict 
the  inincipal  hall  is  the  Town  Hall, 
Washington  Street,  corner  of  Norfolk. 
There  are  al.^o  in  this  district  .\rmorv 
Hall,  corner  of  Dorchester  A\  c  nueand 
Cjibson  Sireet;  and  Columbia  11. dl, 
Davenport  Avenue,  U])ham's  ("(Jiner. 
In  Jamaica  Plain,  West-Roxbury  dis- 
trict, is  the  beautiful  Curtis  H;dl,  be- 
fore amuxalion  the  Town  Hall,  on 
(\  litre  Sireet;  and  l^liot  11. dl,  on 
Eliot  Street.  In  tlu  Pric,ht(Hi  district 
is  Union  Hall,  C.imbridge,  eorner  of 
North  Peatou  Sirei>t. 
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Hamilton  Statue.  —  The  statue  of 
Alcxaiuler  Hamilton,  in  the  parkway 
of  Coninionwcakh  Avenue,  i.-^  the  hrst 
in  the  country  cut  from  granite.  It 
was  designed  by  Dr.  William  Rimrner 
of  Boston,  and  was  given  to  the  city 
by  Thomas  Lee  ii;  1S65.  It  stands  on 
a  high  massive  granite  pedestal,  which 
bears  these  inscriptions  : 

"Alexander  Hamiiion,  born  in  the  Island  of 
Nevis.  West  Indies,  ii  January,  1757;  <^lieJ  in 
New  York,  July,  i«04." 

"  Orator,  writer,  suldier,  jurist,  fni.mcier. 
Although  iiis  particular  province  was  the  treas- 
ury, his  genius  pervaded  the  whole  admiiiis- 
tratiou  of  Washington." 

The  sculptor  Iwirtlctt  says  of  this 
statue,  that  "  it  is  the  indifferent  work 
of  a  genius,  not  the  consistent  labor 
of  talent  ;  "  while  Rinunei  's  i)re\  ious 
work  "  by  himself,  out  of  himself,  and 
wholly  independent  of  public  knowl- 
edge, sympath)-,  or  interest, "  iJarllett 
characterizes  as  astounding,  prcnnising 
the  possibilities  of  great  things.  The 
late  (}eorge  U.  Wcjod.-i,  whose  criticism 
of  "Our  Portrait  Statues"  has  befoie 
been  cjuoted  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
Andrew  statue,  speaks  of  the  JlamiUon 
as  "swathed  like  an  infant  ov  a  mum- 
my." Other  scidptured  works  of  Dr. 
Rimmer,  w  hich  have  met  with  a  warmer 
reception,  include  a  colossal  head  of 
"  St.  Stephen  "  in  granite,  which  won 
the  hearty  praise  of  some  of  the  best 
critics;  ancl  tlu;  "  i'"alling  (ilaelialor." 
It  is  said  that  the  lirsl  niarl)le  statue 
ever  erected  in  the  United  States  was 
of  llamilton.  This  was  by  l'>a!l 
I  fughes,  the  IJoston  sculptor,  and  slood 
in  the  Merchants'  lO.xchange,  New 
York,  until  its  destruction  in  the  fne 
of  1835.  \^'^    •^('ifi'<"<  'i'li^  •^^<'>"i»u-/ifs.\ 

Handel  and  Haydn   Society.  — 

'I'liis  associaiion,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, is  the  e  ldest  musical  society  in  the 
country,  —  the  oldest  being  tlie  Stough- 
ton  Musical  Society,  formed  in  (786. 
The  Handel  nd  Haydn  was  established 
in  181  5,  01  igin.iting  in  a  meeting  held 
f)n  the  301!'  f.f  March,  i8t5,  to  which 
were  invited  all  who  were  iiUere^li d  in 


"the  sul)ject  of  cultivating  and  improv- 
ing a  correct  taste  in  the  performance 
of  sacred  music."  Its  constitution 
was  adopted  on  the  20th  of  April  fol- 
lowing; and  its  first  oratorio  was  given 
in  King's  Chapel  ou  CMirislmas  Eve  of 
that  year,  with  a  chorus  of  100,  only  10 
of  them  female  voices,  an  orche.-,lra  of 
less  than  a  dozen  performers,  and  an 
organ-acconipaiviment.  T'rom  that  day 
to  the  present,  the  great  works  of  the 
masters  have  been  annually  given  to 
generation  after  generation  of  lovers 
(jf  good  music.  •  No  as.sociati<jn  in  the 
country  lias  done  .^o  nuich  towards  fos- 
tering a  po])uhu  taste  for  these  grand 
coni|)osili(jns  as  this  .society;  and  dur- 
ing the  )ears  of  its  e.\i.stence  it  has 
grown  t(j  large  dimensions,  and  has  at- 
tained to  great  ].)erfection  of  jierfoiin- 
ance,  so  that  scarcely  any  where  can  one 
hear  the  great  oratorios  more  admirably 
rendered  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
their  greatness  than  here  in  l>oston. 
'i"he  "Messiah"  is  always  given  at 
C'hrislnias-time ;  and  the  concerts  of 
the  society  gi\en  at  intervals  during 
the  winter-season  are  alwa)s  sure  to 
attract  crowded  audiences.  Many  of 
Ihe  original  nieudx-rs  of  the  society 
came  from  the  Tark-street  C'hurrh 
choir,  which  at  that  time  was  a  iamoiis 
one.  There  was  no  organ  then  in  the 
church;  but  llie  singing  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  ihile,  bassoon,  and  a  violon- 
cello. The  |/resident  was  Thomas 
S.  Webb;  .uid  he  was  also  lln  ton- 
duetor,  as  were  succeeding  pri  si(k:n(s 
muil  18  17.  'I'liat  year  the  s)stem  wa.s 
chani.';e(l,  the  society  choosing  a  presi- 
dent and  also  a  rc j',ular  eonductcu'.  The 
hrst  t(j  fill  the  laller  distinct  (cilice  was 
rharles  [].  Hoin.  fn  1850  the  two 
ollices  wi.re  again  united,  Charles  C. 
Perkins  being  chosen  both  luesideiU 
anil  director.  After  that,  however,  they 
were  again  separated,  and  have  since 
so  remained.  Succeeding  conductors 
were  J.  I'..  Ooodson  (who  was  chosen 
in  1851),  (i.  J.  Webb,  Carl  Pergmann, 
and  C.'arl  Zerrahn.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was 
(  hosei\  condnctoi'  in  l85.|,and  li  is  Ik  Id 
the  i)osition  ''ver  sinif.     Anion;'  the 
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presidents  of  the  society,  besides  those 
alrcad}-  mentioned,  have  been  IJcnjamin 
Holt,  Amasa  Winchester,  Robert  Ko- 
gerson,  Lowell  Mason,  Sanuicl  Rich- 
ardson, Charles  VV.  Lovett,  Harthohli 
Brown,  George  J.  \Vebb,  Charles  Zeu- 
ncr,  and  I.  S.  Wilhington.  The  ]jrcsi- 
dent  now  is  Charles  C.  Perkins;  the 
vice-president,  G.  P.  Chickcring;  sec- 
retary, A.  Parker  Brown.  The  organist, 
INlr.  B.  J.  Lang,  has  held  the  position 
since  1859.  The  niembershij)  of  the 
society  has  always  been  confined  to 
men,  the  women  of  the  i:ht)rus  singing 
by  invitation.  The  origin;d  members 
numberctl  40.  The  present  member- 
ship is  over  300,  and  tin  active  (  horal 
force  members  about  600.  The  s.x  iety 
has  a  permanent  ti  ii^t-l'und,  begun  with 
the  i^rohts  of  the  festival  in  May,  i8(')5, 
which  amcjunted  to  5-?,ooo.  'l  o  this 
has  been  added  interest,  Ijecpiests,  giits, 
and  prcjlils  of  other  concerts;  so  that 
the  fund  now  amounts  to  over  $20,000. 
The  incouic  is  available  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  c^f  g(n'eiinnent.  'i"he  su|i- 
port  of  the  society  conie:^  niainl)'  froni 
the  returns  from  its  concert^.  It  has 
published  several  collections  of  music, 
and  possesses  a  valuable  musical  li- 
brary. During  the  66  seasons  since  its 
organization  the  society  has  given  over 
600  concerts,  the  progrannnes  of  whicli 
have  included  works  l^yall  the  eminent 
composers.  Since  the  opening  (;f  the 
Music  Hall,  in  1852,  it  has  given  its 
concerts  in  that  place.  Before  that 
time  it  used,  after  King's  Chapel,  the 
Boylston  Hall,  and  the  Melodeon, — 
since  a  theatre.  'Phe  s(;ciety  took  part 
in  the  opening  ceremonies  at  the  New- 
Yuvk  Crystal  Palace  in  1854;  in  a 
series  of  e'onceris  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tliomas  Orchestra  in  Steinway  Hall 
in  New  York,  in  1873;  and  in  the  great 
music-festival  in  New  Vork,  the  spring- 
season  of  18S2.  In  1868  it  gave  its 
fust  triennial  I'j  .tival,  which  continued 
an  entire  wc  k,  ])erfornianccs  being 
given  jjoth  a  u:rnoons  and  evenings. 
In  1880  the  la-,  iricnnial  was  given.  At 
these  festival  i  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
at-e  greatly     liargcd,  and  proniinent 


soloists  aie  engaged,  so  that  the  per- 
formances attract  great  numbers  to  the 
city,  in  the  month  of  May,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Li  the  works  in- 
terpreted by  t]\e  society,  things  new 
and  old  are  mingled  in  just  propoi  lion  ; 
and  while  faithful  to  the  old  name  of 
Bacli,  Handel,  and  ILiydn,  it  devotes 
no  little  time  to  the  rehearsal  and  per- 
fornaance  of  the  later  compositions  of 
Memlelssohn  and  his  successors.  The 
headcpiarters  (jf  the  society  are  in  the 
Music  Hall;  and  ils  rehearsals  are  had 
in  Iknnstead  Hall,,  the  apartment  un- 
tlerneath  Music  Hall.  [.See  Afiuuc  in 
Bosio>!.\ 

Harbor  (The  .B  o  a  t  o  n).  ~  'Phe 
beauty  of  the  harbor  of  Bo.,t<jn,  dotted 
with  its  more  than  tifty  islands  and 
masses  of  rocks,  its  |)icturesi|ue  shores, 
with  the  stalely  city  rising  from,  it, 
top|)ed  by  the  glistening  gilded  dome 
of  the  State  House  set  upon  the  high- 
est hill,  has  l)een  the  subject  of  many 
a  lirilliani  |)en  ;  while  of  its  superior 
commercial  advantages  much  has  been 
said  and  written  in  lavish  j)raise.  "  lis 
great,,  merit,"  says  a  rejjort  of  Pr<;f. 
rienry  Mitchell  of  the  United-States 
Advisory  C'ouncil  for  this  harbor, 
()U(jted  in  the  report  of  the  harbor-com- 
missioners for  18S2,  " lies  in  a  ha])[)y 
conjinution  oL  niany  fav(jraljle  ele- 
ments, anions  whieh  .  .  .  are  the  facil- 
ity .lud  safely  of  its  apjiroachcs,  the 
ample  width  and  tleiUli  of  its  entrances, 
aiul  ab(Ae  all  the  sheher  and  tran(|iiil- 
lily  o{  ils  roadsteads.  Peiliaps  tlien. 
is  MO  (jllier  harbor  in  ihe  world  where 
the  inlei-  of  the  ocean  are  better  atl- 
justed  lo  ihe  .unplilude  of  the  interior 
basins,  or  whose  excellent  holding- 
grounds  are  so  easy  of  access  and  yet 
so  l.md  locked.  .  .  .  ller  interior  waier- 
sp.ne  i^  lari^e,  l)ut  is  divided  bv  chains 
of  inlands  into  b.isius  which  olter  sutli- 
cient  room  for  the  heaviest  ships  to 
ride  freeb'  at  .uu  lior,  and  sulliut  ni 
tranipiillity  for  the  frailest  fishini',  boat. 
.  .  .  Her  moles  are  prom(.)ntori(  s  and 
islantis  rising  fi  om  .'oto  100  feel  above 
ihi;  St.  a."    Her  basins  are  so  ample 
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that  500  siiips  of  the  largest  class  may 
anchor  within  them.  The  term  "inner 
harbor  "  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
portion  lying  between  the  bridges  about 
the  city,  and  Governor's  and  Castle 
Islands,  on  which  are  respectively  h^jrls 
Winthroj)  and  Indcpenclencc  ;  and  tlie 
pari  beyond  these  i^,l:lnds  ihrou^^h 
Broad  Sound  to  the  sea,  and  the  Main 
Ship  Channel  to  the  entrance  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,  is  designated  as 
the  outer  harbor.  Accortling  to  this  di- 
vision, the  inner  harbor  contains  about 
1,150  acres.  But  the  harboi -cunnnis- 
sioners  regard  as  really  the  inner  liar- 
bor  "the  gener^d  area  which  coniiJiiscs 
the  water-spaces,  including  this  uiJper 
basin,  which  are  enclosed  and  protect- 
ed by  the  high  grounds  t)f  I'^ast  Hus- 
ton and  Winthrop  on  the  north,  Dcei 
Island  and  Long  Island  on  the  east, 
and  Spectacle  Island,  Moon  Head,  and 
Sciuantum  on  the  stnith;  a  nearly  land- 
locked basin,  cai)able  i)i  an  inii)iX)\C(l 
area  of  not  less  than  about  6,300  acres. 
This  includes  J'rcsident  Roads,  which 
itself  contains  nearly  1,000  acres  (;f 
anchorage-grounds  ot  the  first  order 
as  to  dei)th  of  water,  23  to  50  feet  at 
mean  low  tide,  'holding-ground,'  and 
shelter."  The  entire  harbor  contains 
about  75  square  miles.  The  entrance 
from  Massachusetts  Bayis'bythe  Main 
Ship  Channel,  lying  between  the  pro- 
jecting ])romontory,  in  the  town  of 
Hull,  known  as  Point  Allerton,  and  the 
cluster  f)f  islands  known  as  The  Brews- 
tcrs.  'i'he  entrance  is  a  little  over  a 
mile  wide,  and  about  tw<j  miles  long. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  i)resent 
Point  .Mlerton  \'vas  llr^t  disccnerecl  by 
the  iXorseman  Thorwald,  in  1003-100.^, 
and  was  named  l)y  him  "  Krossaness  ;  " 
but  it  received  its  present  name  from 
the  Plymouth  forefathers,  in  honor  of 
Isaac  Allerton,  one  <»f  the  pa-sengers 
of  the  "  Mayllower,"  who  acted  as 
agent  for  .l.e  Plynnjulli  colon)-,  and 
"  was  disti  ;'iishcd,"say^  1  )r.  Slun  tlcff, 
"for  great  citeriMise,  and  love  of  ad- 
venture." I.)  one  of  the  voyages  of 
the  Pilgrin  i  they  tarried  on  the  way  in 
this  harbo;  1  mding  on  this  promontory 


and  also  on  the  islands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  harbor-entrance.  The  head- 
land they  then  named  Point  Allerton, 
and  the  islands  'Phe  Brewsters  in  re- 
spect for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Allerton's  wife,  the  children  of  William 
Brewhter,  "  the  good  old  riding  elder  of 
the  Pirst  Church  of  New  Plymouth." 
At  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  oh  the 
Piltle  Brewster,  is  l5oht(jn  Light.  The 
Little  Brewster  is  connected  with  the 
Oreat  Jh'ewster  b)  a  bar,  which  can  be 
seen  only  at  low  water  ;  and  from  the 
(ireat  Brewster  a  long  si)it  extends 
abt)ut  a  mile  and  a  half,  also  exposed 
only  :it  low  tide,  at  tlie  end  of  which  is 
the  uniipie  Dug  Light  [see  J>'//j^'- L/'x/jf], 
the  stpiare  light-house  .standing  high 
up  on  stout  iron  stilts,  which  is  one  of 
the  odelities  ot  the  harbor  sure  to  catch 
the  proiuj^t  attenti(;n  of  the  stranger  to 
its  features.  The  CIreat  Brewster  was 
purchased  by  ibe  city  in  1848;  and  the 
following  yi-u  a  portion  \\a^i  i:eded  to 
the  United  .Suites,  and  a  substantial 
sea-wall  was  built  about  it  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbor.  The  lirst 
Boston  Light  was  set  up  in  1716,  the 
light-house  having  been  built  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  the  Ck'ueral  Court 
enacted  in  1715.  Bef<jre  that  time,  as 
caily  as  1679,  there  was  a  rude  bea- 
con here.  'Phe  first  light-house-kecper 
was  George  Worthylake,  N\  lHJse  melan- 
choly death  by  dr(jwning,  with  his  wife 
Ann  and  daughtej-  Kulli,  on  the  way 
up  to  the  t()Wn  in  Novendier,  1718, 
was  made  the'  subject  of  iIk- 'b,!  Had 
which  l''i;inkliu  wrote,  :in,I  i).'iK',!ed 
about  the  .stlLels  |,set:  (  opji's-llill 
Bui  \  ing-(  iround  in  the  chapte  r  on  0/t/ 
I.aiuhiutrL-s\.  This  first  light-house 
was  seiiously  injured  by  fue  in  1751  ; 
and  in  1776  it  was  fleslroytd  by  the 
Briti-h,  after  the  evaeualion  of  the 
town,  on  their  way  out  of  the  harbor 
and  to  sea.  The  scidikI  light-house, 
a.nd  the  present  slni<  lure,  was  not 
built  until  r;<S/y  It  i^  a  substantial 
structure  of  stone,  and  now  stands  9S 
feet  ai>ove  the  sea-level,  the  old  tower 
having  been  raisctl  in  i860.  It  was 
originally  lighted  by  four  lamps,  each 
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holding  a  gallon  of  oil,  and  having  four 
burners.  In  1856  the  revolving  light 
was  introduced.  The  great  lantern  is 
protected  from  the  weather  by  windows 
of  thick  plate-glass.  Near  the  light- 
house is  the  steam  fog-h<3rn.  In  clear 
weather  iiobton  Light  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  16  nautical  miles.  While 
the  light-house  was  under  control  of 
the  State,  its  expenses  were  defjayed 
by  a  duty  on  vessels,  —  a  shilling  a  ton 
on  foreign  vessels,  and  twopence-half- 
penny on  American  vessels,  clearance. 
This  was  called  "  light-money."  The 
island  was  ceded  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  1790.  The  Main  Ship 
Channel,  where  it  passes  by  the  island 
with  its  light,  is  called  Light-house 
channel.  It  is  here  deej)  and  narrow, 
and  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out 
of  the  harbor  j^ass  quite  close  to  the 
island.  Ikig  Light  was  built  in  J856; 
and  its  chief  object  is  to  warn  mariners 
of  the  dangerous  rocks  called  Harding's 
Ledge,  off  Point  Atherton.  George's 
Island  is  "the  key  to  the  harljor,"  and 
on  it  stands  Fort  Warren  [sec  Fort 
\Varreii\.  It  comnrands  the  open  sea, 
and  the  fortihcations  upon  it  afford 
ample  protection  to  the  harbor  within. 
In  1 82 5  this  island  became  the  property 
of  Boston,  and  subsequently  was  cedeil 
to  the  government.  With  Lovell's 
Island,  it  makes  tlie  boundary  of  the 
Narrows,  with  Gallop's  Island  and  the 
great  stone  nionument  known  as  Ni.x's 
iVIate  [see  Nix's  I\Tate\  on  the  otlier 
side  ;  the  Narrows  beginning  at  Hug 
Light,  which  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
Light  at  the  Narrows."  At  the  east  of 
Lovell's  Island  is  lilack-rock  Pas- 
sage; and  Hypocrite  GlKinuel  leads  to 
sea  between  Calf  and  Green  Islands. 
The  Back  Way  is  l)etween  Thompson's 
and -Moon  Islands  on  one  -.itle,  aiul 
Spectacle  and  Long  Islands  (hi  the 
other.  Long  Uland  is  about  a  mile 
and  three-([u:uters  in  length,  and  ow 
Eastern  Head  .iiands  the  inner-harbor 
light-house.  This  is  a  round  white  tow- 
er, built  in  18 1  ),  The  keeper's  house 
is  attached  to  ii.  The  light-house  is 
surrounded  0,1  two  sides  l)y  ranq")arts. 


The  island  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  harbor,  and  efforts  have  repeat- 
edly been  niade  to  convert  it  into  a 
sununer-resort  of  the  best  class;  but 
these  one  by  one  have  failed.  Nantas- 
ket  Roads  pass  between  Peddock's, 
Rainsfurd,  and  Lung  Islands,  into 
Presitlent  Roads  {formerly  in  "  the 
good  old  colony  times "  known  as 
King's  Roads) ;  and  Broad  Sound  leads 
to  Nahant  and  the  open  sea.  Shir- 
ley Cjut  is  between  Deer  Island,  on 
which  are  city  institutions,  and  Point 
.Shirley  with  its  shore  hotel,  renowned 
for  its  lish  and  game  dinners,  still  under 
the  guidance,  a->  it  has  been  fi>r  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  (jf  Taft, 
that  rare  landlord,  a  rcnmant  of  the 
genial  tribe  of  the  older  school,  now, 
alas!  rapidly  passing  away  [sec  Point 
S/iirh-yl.  The  way  to  Nanlaskct  and 
Hingham  passes  through  the  Narrows, 
between  Peddock's  I.-^land  and  Hull, 
antl  thereafter  by  a  tortuous  but  most 
piLture^([ue  course.  Minot's  Ledge, 
with  its  stone  liglii-house,  is  outside  the 
h.irlxjr.  The  rock  is  the  outer  of  the 
Cc^h.asset  rocks,  north  from  Cohasset, 
about  8  miles  from  Boston  Light,  and 
17  frum  the  city.  The  first  light-house 
ht  re,  an  iron  pile  light-house,  was  com- 
pleted in  1849,  ''^'""^^  ^^wc'i^it  away  by  a 
gale  in  April,  1851  ;  and  the  light-house- 
keeper's two  assistants  perisheci  with  it. 
For  sOinc  years  after  a  light-boat  was 
moored  outside  (jf  the  letlge,  until  i860, 
when  the  granite  structure  ninv  stand- 
ing, begun  in  1  .S5S,  was  completed.  •()f 
the  [leculi.ir  shapes  of  the  several  isl- 
antls  of  the  harbor  as  they  apjicar  on  the 
map,  Dr.  Shurtleff  gives  the  following 
original  descri])tioii  :  "Noddle's  Island, 
or  J'^ast  ]:}oston  as  it  is  now  called,  very 
much  resembles  a  great  i)olar  bear, 
with  its  head  north  and  its  feet  east. 
(Jo\(.rnor's  Island  h.is  much  the  form 
of  a  liam,  and  Castle  Island  looks  like 
a  siujuldcr  of  ])ork,  both  with  their 
sh.mks  at  the  S(juth.  Apple  Island 
was  |)robably  so  named  f)n  account  of 
its  shape  ;  and  Snake  Island  may  Ije 
likened  to  a  kidney;  iJeer  Island  is 
very  like  a  whale  f.icuig  Point  Shirley; 
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Thompson's  Island,  like  a  very  young 
unhedged  chicken;  Spectacle  Island, 
like  a  pair  of  spectacles  ;  Long  Island, 
like  a  high-top  military  bout ;  Kains- 
ford's  Island,  like  a  mink ;  Mtjon  Island, 
like  a  leg  of  venison ;  Gallo[)'s  (not 
Galloupe's),  like  a  leg  of  mutton;  Lov- 
ell's,  like  a  dried  salt  tish  ;  George's, 
like  a  fortress,  as  it  is;  I'eddock's,  like 
a  young  sea-monster  ;  and  Half-Moon, 
like  the  new  or  the  old  moon,  as  yun 
view  it  from  the  south  or  the  north. 
The  other  small  islands  resLinl)le 
pumpkins,  grapes,  and  inUs,  as  much 
as  any  thing  :  hence  the  names  of 
them."  Most  of  these  islands  were 
originally  well  wooded,  and  several 
were  used  for  grazing.  ]h\t  they  are 
now  striitped  and  bare.  Many  ihe 
bluffs  are  protected  l)y  strong  sea- 
walls, and  much  money  has  been  spent 
in  improvin.g  the  channels,  and  for  the 
harbor's  protection.  For  a  nu^st  thor- 
ough detailed  descrij^tion  of  the  harbor 
and  its  features,  with  the  attractions 
about  its  shores  and  the  beaches,  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  provide  him- 
self with  "King's  Handbook  of  bosion 
Harl)or,"  by  M.  F.  Sweeiser.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  useful  and  com- 
panionable guide  in  a  iiip  down  the 
harbor.  [See  I'enniiial  lutcililics,  and 
.  Qnaranli)ic.\ 

Harvard  Dental  School.  —  See 
Harvard  University. 

Harvard  Medical  School,  for 
many  years  eslal>lished  in  Norlh-Grove 
Street,  in  the  three-story  brick  Iniilding 
adjoining  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  is  soon, to  move  into  the  new 
building  es])ecially  designed  fen  it, 
situated  in  the  Ikick-^bay  district.  'I'he 
new  building  occujnes  tiie  western  por- 
tion of  the  lot  on  the  t  oruer  of  Ikjylslon 
and  K.vctcr  Streets,  ?S)\  by  125  feel, 
having  a  frontage  of  123  feet. on  the 
former  anci  i  do  on  the  latter.  It  sets 
back  25  fee.  from  Doylston  and  15  from 
lC.\(Her  St.' its.  The  building  is  i>f 
brick,  With  mouldings,  lintels,  etc:.,  (;f 
red  sand->ti  in:,  and  decorative  ])anels 
of  terra-ci.  t.i.     It  is  four  .stories  in 


height,  with  flat  roof  surrounded  by  a 
sky-line  of  stone  balustrades  and  low 
gables.  The  main  front,  oir  IJoylston 
Street,  has  three  pavilions,  of  which 
the  central  is  slightly  recessed.  There 
are  fa9ades  of  the  two  main  divisions 
of  the  plan,  which  are  formed  by  the 
cross-walls  running  north  and  south. 
The  princii)al  entrance  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  l^oylston-strect  facade,  by  porti- 
co and  steps.  It  opens  into  a  great 
waiting-hall,  divided  into  tv.'o  ])arl3  by 
an  arcade  of  five  arches  supi)orted  by 
|)olished  granite  columns.  One  of  these, 
that  towards  the  rear,  is  the  staircase- 
hall.  Both  are  i)aved  with  marble,  and 
have  moulded  dados  and  cornices  of 
line  bricl;-w(n-k,  with  plaster  wall- 
panels  between.  The  stairs,  of  iron, 
extend  to  the  to])  of  the  building;  and 
the  staircase-galleries,  which  arc  car- 
ried around  three  sides  of  each  of  six 
half-stories,  are  8  feet  wide,  and  ar- 
ranged for  tiling.  On  the  first  floor, 
connected  by  a  wide  brick  arcliway 
with  the  entrance-hall,  are  the  rooms 
of  the  janitor;  on  the  south-east  corner 
is  a  large  reading  or  study  room,  with  a 
smoking-room  adjoining,  and  another 
apjartment  for  hats  and-  outside-gar- 
rncnts  of  the  students ;  and  on  the 
western  side  is  tlie  facullj-room,  tlie 
library,  and  a  lecture-room.  In  the  sec- 
ond story  is  the  great  lal^oratory  for 
general  chemistry,  95  by  36  feet,  and 
21  feet  in  height,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 212  students  all  working  at  the 
same  time.  Tlu^  half-i.Uories  connected 
with  this  deparlmeiU,  in  front  and  rear, 
are  subdivided  for  special  laboratory 
service  and  studies,  for  stfire-roonis, 
professors'  studies,  and  other  j^urposcs. 
In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  same 
story  is  the  ])hysiolop;!c:d  laboratory,  a 
smaller  rot)m,  36  l)y  .j<S  feet,  but  of  the 
same  height  as  the  general  laboratory. 
It  is  furnished  with  benches,  stearn- 
baths,  (lieniical  hoods,  etc.;  and  con- 
ni'cted  with  it  are  small  rooms  in  tlie 
half-stories.  It  also  includes  j)riv;'tc 
laboratories  for  the  i)rofessor  and  his 
assistants,  and  has  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  llooi  of  the-  |;enei  al  lecture- 
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room.  This  occupies  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  second  story.  It  is  a  hall 
43  by  46,  arranged  with  sloping  ranges 
of  seats  to  accommodate  234  students. 
The  floor  is  furnished  ^vith  an  exj)eri- 
mental  table  and  hoods,  with  arrange- 
ments for  illustrative  charts  and  black- 
boards. There  is  a  large  preiKiration- 
room  in  the  rear,  reached  by  private 
stairs  and  by  passages  from  apartments 
in  the  half-stories  in  the  rear,  for  the 
use  of  professors.  The  students'  en- 
trance is  from  tlie  half-story  above. 
The  third  story  is  occui)ied  in  front  by 
the  valuable  and  extensive  Museum  of 
Con>parativc  Anat(jmy,  of  wliicii  the 
original  collection,  acc<)m[)anicd  by 
$6,000  for  its  care  and  increase,  was 
gi\en  by  Dr.  John  C-ollins  Warren. 
I'his  hall  is  80  by  34  feet  in  one  ])art, 
and  48  feet  in  another.  It  has  galleries 
around  it,  and  glazed  cases  dividing  the 
alcoves.  In  the  south-east  corner  of 
this  story,  over  the  lecture-room,  is  the 
anatomical  theatre.  This  occuines  the 
height  <jf  two  full  stories.  It  has  steep 
sloping  seats  for  2C8  students.  There 
is  a  direct  communication  with  the  nui- 
scum;  the  students  reach  their  seats 
through  galleries  opening  on  the  upper 
corridor  of  the  staircase ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  demonstrator-'s  room, 
and  from  various  j^iofessors'  rooms  in 
the  adjoining  half-stories  in  the  rear. 
The  space  under  the  seats  is  utilized 
by  the  curator  of  the  museum  for  the 
preparation  of  specimens  and  for  stor- 
age, and  by  the  professor  of  anatomy 
for  his  study.  The  western  third  of 
this  story  is  occujiied  by  subortiin.ue 
lecture  ami  recitation  rooms.  In  the 
upper  story,  in  the  north-east  corner, 
is  the  laboratory  of  the  iiathological 
departmein,  furnished  with  continu- 
ous tables  provided  for  microscopical 
studies.  Connected  with  this  rtjom  are 
smaller  rooms  1.  jr  si)ecial  investigations 
and  cxperimt  ts  in  this  dcj^artnient. 
On  the, wester,  I  side  is  the  lab(>.r.itory 
for  anatomical  study.  This  has  14 
tables,  lighted  by  a  continuous  aj  cadc 
on  the  sides  i;id  by  numerous  sky- 
lights.   The  •]■)')]■  slopes  slightly,  and 


is  waterproof.  Connected  with  the 
southern  end  of  this  laboratory  is  a 
smaller  theatre  for  anatomical  demon- 
stration, capable  of  acconunodating  80 
students ;  and  on  the  south  side  smaller 
rooms  for  preparation  and  for  storage 
are  also  connected  with  it.  The  small- 
er rooms  on  the  south  side  in  all  the 
stories  are  connected  by  an  iron-service 
staircase,  with  an  aniple  elevator  from 
the  basement,  designed  for  the  use  of 
both  passengers  and  freight.  The  flat 
roof  of  the  building  is  conveniently  de- 
signed for  certain  out-door  experiments. 
The  two  main  transverse  partition- 
walls  of  brick  are  tilled  with  plastered 
flues  of  various  dimensions,  connected 
with  heating-chandjers  in  the  basement, 
antl  so  arranged  with  valves  that  the 
occupants  of  each  room  may,  within 
reasonalile  limits,  adjust  its  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  at  will.  After 
they  have  served  for  heating-flues,  these 
bcctjine  exhaust- flues,  and  are  contin- 
uetl  upward  above  the  roof,  being 
funii-^hed  in  their  upper  part  with 
inducing-coils.  They  are  also  used  fov 
the  escape  of  chemical  fumes  from  the 
hoods  in  the  various  laboratories.  In 
the  middle  of  each  of  these  transverse 
walls  is  a  large  shaft,  furnished  with 
inducing-coils,  and  conmiunicating  with 
those  apartment?)  where  a  sjjecial  ser- 
vice of  exhaust  is  needed.  These 
inducing-coils  everywhere  are  connect- 
ed witli  a  supplementary  boiler  in  the 
basement,  to  be  used  for  ventilating 
purposes  onlv.  There  arc,  liesides, 
two  large  boilers  f(jr  heating,  aiul  a 
liot-waier  boiler  connecting  with  an 
abundant  hot-water  service  throughout 
the  building.  In  the  basement  are  also 
extensive  lavatories,  and  various  cold 
rooms  for  ex]")erimcnt;d  j^urposes,  and 
also  fresh-air  passages  of  ample  area 
connecting  with  the  hot-air  or  plenum 
chambers,  which  are  exteiided  alt^ng 
the  base  of  the  two  main  transverse 
walls.  The  slruiture  is  practically 
fire-proof  thr*)ughout ;  all  the  walls 
being  of  brick  without  furring,  with 
occasional  minor  paililions  of  concrete 
building-blocks. 
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The  Harvard  Medical  School  began 
its  work  in  the  old  liolden  Chapel  at 
Cambridge,  in  1783.    Its  establishment 

Avas  the  result  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  Boston  before  the  J)oslon 
Medical  Society  by  Dr.  John  Warren, 
a  brother  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren.  In 
1810  the  school  was  removed  to  iJos- 
ton,  "to  secure  those  advantages  for 
clinical  instruction,  and  for  the  study 
of  practical  anatomy,  which  aie  found 
only  in  large  cities."  Its  fust  location 
in  this  city  was  at  No.  49  Marlborough 
(now  Washington)  Street.  In  1816  it 
was  removed  to  the  building  on  Mason 
Street,  now  owned  by  the  cit),  and  oc- 
cupied l)y  the  School  Connnittee;  and 

.  in  1846  it  moved  to  Norlh-Clrove  Street, 
the  building  having  been  built  for  its 
use  on  land  given  by  Dr.  George  Viuk- 
man.  The  school  began  with  three 
professors  and  a  handful  of  students, 
and  now  has  50  professors  and  an 
average  of  250  students.  Its  standard 
was  generally  raised  about  10  years 
ago,  and  it  is  now  the  highest  in  the 
country.  The  fund  for  the  erection  of 
tlie  new  building,  $250,000,  was  raised 
by  subscription  from  friends  of  the 
^Iedical  School  and  the  university. 
The  architects  are  Van  Brunt  h. 
Howe. 

Harvard  Monument  (The),  erect- 
ed in  1828,  in  the  old  bur)  nig-ground 
in  the  Charlestown  district,  by  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  University,  to  the 
memory  of  John  Harvard,  the  fust 
benefactor  of  Harvard  University,  and 
for  whom  it  was  named,  who  came  to 
Charlest(Avn  from  Eni;land  in  I(')J7, 
and  died  there  in  1638  [see  I/itn\nd 
Collei^e^  also  First  Chiiich  in  Charles- 
t07vn].  The  monument  is  a  simple 
solid  granite  shaft,  bearing  on  its  east- 
ern face  the  name  "J(jhn  Harvard," 
and  on  a  marble  tablet  this  insciij)- 
tion  -,  — 

"On  ih«S  ;  cnty-sixih  d.iy  of  September  A. D. 
18^8  ihl-,  Nt(;  was  erected  hy  ilic  Riadiiritt  s  of 
the  lIniv<.T^  I'/  at  Caiiibricli;e  in  liMiiur  of  its 
foiinilcr  who  lii  d  ;u  CharlcslosN  11  on  the  ivvcaty- 
sixth  day  of  'C,Jicrabcr  A.D.  i6jo." 


And  on  the  westefn  side  is  an  in- 
scription in  Latin,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  free  translation  :  — 

"  Tliat  one  who  merits  so  luucli  from  our 
literary  men  should  no  longer  be  without  a 
monument,  however  humble,  the  graduates  oi 
the  Univerbiiy  of  Cambridge,  New  Lngland, 
have  erected  this  .slone  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  in  pious  and  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  John  Harvard." 

Mr.  Harvard  was  buried  "some- 
where about  the  foot  of  Town  Hill," 
the  hill  rising  from  the  square;  and 
the  monument  is  ercckd,  not  to  mark 
the  sjjot  of  his  grave,  but  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. When  it  was  jjlaced,  the 
high  ground  on  which  it  stood  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  college-build- 
ings in  Cambridge.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  nionument, 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  oration, 
and  prayer  was  oflered  by  President 
Walker,  at  that  time  ])ast(jr  of  the  Sec- 
ond Unitarian  Church  in  Cliarleslown. 

Harvard  Musical  Ab.sociation 
(The).  —  A  society  organized  in  1837 
to  promote  the  jjrogress  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  l)est  music,  which  has 
l)hiyed  an  important  ])art  in  the  cIlvcI- 
oinnent  of  musical  ctdttire  in  JJoston. 
Its  bLgimiiiig  was  altogelhfr  unpre- 
tentitnis.  It  grew  out  of  a  chance 
meeting  in  that  j'car,  of  a  few  Har- 
vard-college graduates  who  in  their 
college  days  had  been  meml.iers  of  the 
little  music-club  called  the  "  J'ierian 
Sodality."  In  the  course  of  a  pleasant 
con\ei.>alion  on  mnsic-(o])ii the  idea 
was  broached  of  forming  a  imicjii  be- 
twi  cu  ])a.>t  and  present  mcnd'Cis.  The 
pioi)osilion  met  with  fav(n  ;  and  on 
the  fcjllowing  CommeiK'cnu'nt  Day, 
Aug.  ]o,  1837,  the  association  was 
formed.  One  object  at  the  start  was 
the  promoting  of  the  intioduction  ot 
music  in  the  regular  course  of  college 
studies,  and  of  establishing  a  musical 
l)rolessorship.  It  early,  whenever  op- 
l)ortunily  presented,  used  the  inlhi- 
ence  of  its  members,  who  were  mostly 
profes.iion;d  and  literary  gt  iitli  iiien  ot 
liigh  standing,  to  piomotc  all  good 
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schemes  for  the  advancement  of  mu- 
sical knowledge  and  musical  education. 
In  its  meetings  the  plan  of  building 
the  Music  Mall  was  first  considered, 
and  its  execution  encouraged ;  the 
project  of  procuring  a  great  organ 
worthy  of  the  hall,  and  to  be  classed 
with  great  European  instruments,  was 
first  broached  here,  and  the  funds  were 
largely  subscribed  arnoiig  its  mem- 
bers. To  this  association  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic," which  for  so  many  years  w<is 
the  representative  high-class  n\usical 
periodical  of  the  countiy,  until  the 
close  of  its  career  in  iSSi,  nnms  due; 
and  it  was  the  hrst  to  give  classical 
concerts  in  regular  series.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  association  the  hrst 
regular  course  of  chamber-concerts  in 
Boston  was  given ;  and  these  wei  c 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Harvard 
symphony  concerts,  now  in  their  lylh 
season.  The  greatest  W(jrks  of  the 
great  masters  have  been  given  at  these 
C(;ncerts  ;  the  standard  of  w  hose  pro- 
graniines  has  intentionally  been  kejjt 
at  the  highest,  with  the  view,  in  jKUt, 
(jf  educating  the  taste  of  the  musieal 
public  in  what  is  greatest  and  best, 
withcnit  regard  to  fashion  or  popular 
demand.  The  series  of  coircerls  in- 
clude 8  or  lo  each  winter-season, 
wilh  the  best  orcheslia  that  can  be 
gathered  here,  under  the  tlireelion  of 
Carl  Zerrahn.  For  years  they  were 
given  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  'i'liuisday 
al'iernoons  ;  but  the  ))resent  year  the 
custom  of  giving  them  in  the  lioston 
Museum  was  begun.  During  the  season 
of  1SS1-S2,  strong  rivals  of  the  as- 
sociation became  c.-^tablished  in  the 
I)Oston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Philharmonic  Association  [see  these]. 
The  Harvard  Association  has  a  valu- 
able library  of  nmsic  and  works  of 
history,  theory,  and  general  musical 
literature,  o[).  1  to  members  oidy.  It 
numbers  2,5<-i,  volumes.  The  library 
It  at  No.  12  I'cmberton  Stpiare.  J(jhn 
.S.  Dwight  is  jjiesident  of  tiie  associa- 
tion, and  libuinan.  The  headcjuarlers 
of  the  associ:  .ion  were  moved  to  lius- 


lon  early  in  its  career,  when  the  sphere 
of  the  organization  was  enlarged.  [See 
Alusic  in  liostou.] 

Hai'vard  Uuivei'sity.  —  Though 
situated  i)rincipally  \\  ithout  the  limits 
of  iu)ston,  Harvard  University  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  city  aird  its 
history.  While  the  seat  of  the  uni- 
versity is  in  Cambridge,  four  of  its  de- 
jjartments  —  the  Medical  School,  the 
Dental  School,  the  Bussey  Institution, 
and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  —  are  situ- 
ated in  Boston  ;  and  it  has  been  built  u\) 
and  directed  largely  by  Boston  men. 
It  was  founded  in  163S,  only  eight  years 
after  the  settlement  of  I'oston.  The 
colonists,  after  hrst  planting  the  church, 
"thought  upon  a  college;"  and  Har- 
vard was  the  result.  In  1C36  the 
C.eneral  Court  voted  to  give  the  sum 
of  ;|/^ 400  towards  the  undertaking.  Two 
years  after  the  college  was  open,  the 
Rev.  John  Harvartl,  an  linglish  non-con- 
formist who  had  emigrated  to  Charlcs- 
t(nvn,  and  had  died  that  year,  having 
becpieathed  £700,  half  his  fortune,  and 
300  volumes,  constituting  liis  entire 
library,  to  the  college;  in  1639  it  was 
"  ordered  that  the  collcdge  a[';recd 
upon  formerly  to  bee  built  '^t  Cambridg 
shal  bee  called  Harvard  Collcdge,"  in 
h(jnor  of  its  fust  benefactor;  and  in 
1(^50  the  institution  was  chartered  "  for 
the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian 
vouth  of  the  country  ii>  knowledge  and 
godlynes,"  and  became  a  corporation 
with  the  title  of  the  "  Presitleut  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College."  Jn  its 
early  years  the  college  received  nmch 
legislative  aid,  and  was  fostered  in 
various  ways.  The  income  of  the  ferry 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown  was 
given  it;  Connecticut  and  Plymouth 
and  the  towns  in  the  east  "often  con- 
tributed little  offerings  to  promote  its 
success  ;  once,  at  least,  every  family 
in  each  of  the  colonies  gave  to  the 
college  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence  or 
a  i)eck  of  corn,  <u"  its  vahie  in  iniadul- 
terated  wampumpeag."  in  16-17,  "to 
the  end  that  U'arning,  might  not  be 
bul  led,  in  tlie  grave       the  failiei  ?,"  il 
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was  ordered  by  the  General  Court, 
"  that  every  township  in  the  jurisdiction, 
after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall 
maintain  a  school,  and  that  every  tow  n 
with  a  hundred  families  shall  set  up 
a  grammar  school,  the  master  therecjf 
being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as 
they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 
Though  intimately  connected  with  the 
Colonial  .and  State  governments,  the 
university  has  been  from  the  first  a 
private  rather  than  j^ublic  institution, 
fostered  by  the  State  thcnigh  not  direct- 
ed or  controlled  by  it,  and  supi)()rted  in 
the  main  by  the  fees  paitl  by  its  students, 
and  the  income  from  permanent  funtls 
from  time  to  tinre  given  it  l)y  benevo- 
lent individuals.  It  is  still  administered 
under  the  original  charter  granted  in 
1650;  but  radical  clianges  liavc  been 
made  since  that  time  in  its  cou'.Uiei, 
and  to  some  e.\tent  in  its  maehinery  ol 
govermuent.  At  the  present  time  the 
government  is  vested  in  the  corporation 
and  llie  board  of  (jverseers.  '^I'he  cor- 
poration nominates  the  ])rofessors  and 
instructors,  subject  to  conliruKiticn  by 
the  overseers.  '  The  cm  poi  ation  con- 
sists C)f  the  president,  iive  fellcAVS,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  university ;  and  the 
board  of  overseers  is  conip'osed  of  the 
l)resident  and  treasurer  ex  ojjicio^  and 
30  members  elected  by  the  graduates 
of  the  university  of  five  years  standing, 
and  holding  oflice  six  year.>,  fne  being 
chosen  each  year.  Until  1865  the  State 
was  represented  in  the  board  of  o\ei- 
seers,  its  representative:,  being  cho.-en 
by  the  legislature.  At  the  beginning, 
the  board  consisted  of  the  ])resident 
of  the  college,  the  governor  and  deputy- 
governor  of  the  colony,  all  the  nuigis- 
trates  in  the  jurisdiction,  and  "  the 
teaching  elders  of  the  six  adjoining 
towns,  viz.,  Candiridge,  \Vatertown, 
Charlestov'u,  Boston,  koxburv,  ami 
Dorchester."  Hythe  State  constitution, 
adopted  in  i;(So,  it  was  ])rovidefl  (while 
the  corijoi  .tion  was  eonfirmed  in  all 
its  powers,  rights,  privilege^,  and  ini- 
nujnilies,  l  a  l  in  tlie  le['al  |)(j--si  ^-,ii  ,11 
of  all  its  1'  Ji  .uul  personal  l^input)), 


that  the  overseers  should  consist  ot 
the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  col- 
lege ex  officio,  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  council,  and  senate  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  the  six 
adjoining  towns,  as  named  abo\  e.  In 
1 810  this  was  modified,  and  it  w  as  pro- 
\  ided  that  the  l)oard  should  consist  of 
the  same  mendjcrs  ex  oj/icio,  and  of  15 
Congregational  clergymen  and  i  5  lay- 
men, to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  board.  Sulisecjuently,  after  several 
years  (jf  agitation  of  the  subject,  cler- 
gynien  of  all  sects  were  niaile  eligible 
to  membei'sliip  in  the  board.  In  1851 
the  most  radical  change  was  effected, 
w  hen  the  cx-ojjicio  incml)ers  were  re- 
stricted t(j  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
iM)vei  i\or  ol  tlie  State,  the  president  of 
the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  tlie  secretar\'  ol  the  btiard  (A  edu- 
cati(ui;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
30  other  nieinbers  should  retire  ten 
annual])-  liu'  three  years,  the  Legislature 
idling  the  \  acancies,  and  thereafter  five 
members  retire  annually,  hve  new  mem- 
bers Ui  lie  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 
The  fust  electicui  after  the  ctumection  of 
the  university  with  the  Commonwealth 
was  entirely  dissolved,  and  it  had 
passed  into  the  control  (d'  the  alumni, 
washeldon  Commencenient  l)ay,  18C6; 
and  elections  have  thereafter  been  held 
annually,  j^art  of  the  board  retiring,  on 
that  day.  The  fiist  class  graduated 
from  the  C(jJI(.ge  in  ami  it  con- 

sisted of  five  pi  i>,ons.  'i'lu-  lii^l  presi- 
dent was  the  Lev.  II.  Luuslii.  His 
successors  were  the  I'olUnving:  Ciiarles 
Chauncey,  Lecjiiard  Hoar,  Uriah  Cakes, 
(olm  Rogers,  Increase  Mather  (wluj 
was  the  first  to  recei\e  the  honoiary 
degree  of  D.  I),  from  the  tollege), 
Samuel  Wilhiid  (acting;  president), 
John  Leveiett,  Meiijamin  Wadsworth, 
Ldward  Hoh'oke,  Samuel  Locke, 
Samuel  Lanjuloii,  Joseph  Willard, 
Samuel  Webber,  John  Thornton  Kiik- 
laiui,  Josiah  Quiiicv,  I'alward  L\erett, 
fared  Sparks,  James  AValkc  r,  C.  C. 
■[•'eltou,  Thonia.s  Hill,  and  C.  W.  i'.liot 
the  .present   piesideiil,  whose  term  ot 
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service  began  in  1868.  The  first  brick 
building  in  the  college-yard  was  built 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  called  tiie  "  Indian  College." 
Here  the  Indian  Bible  was  printed, 
liut  one  Indian,  however,  was  ever 
graduated.  The  present  Matthew  Mall 
stands  on  the  site  of  Indian  College. 
In  1775  t'^^  Provincial  Congress  took 
possession  of  the  college-buildings; 
and  later,  during  the  winter  of  1775- 
7b,  they  were  used  as  barracks  for  the 
jnUriot  soldiers.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  40  buildings,  of  either  brick 
or  stone,  usetl  for  univer.^ity  purposes, 
situated  mostly  within  or  near  the  col- 
lege-yard, though  several  are  elsewhere 
in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Jamaica 
I'lain  in  the  West-I\oxl)ury  district. 
Of  the  buildings  in  or  about  the 
grounds,  Massachusetts  Mall  is  the 
oldest.  It  was  built  by  order  of 
the  General  Court,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Province,  and  was  completed  in 
1720.  The  fust  Harvard  Hall  was 
burned  in  1764,  ami  with  it  the  library 
of  John  Harvard.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1 766.  Holden  Chapel  was  built  in 
1744;  Hollis  Hall,  176J;  Stoughton 
Hall,  1806;  Holwortiiy  Hall,  1812; 
University  Hall,  1815;  Gcjre  Hall,  1841  ; 
Boylsti;n  Hull,  1858;  Appk  ton  Chapel, 
1858;  Musemu  of  ConijKirative  Zoolo- 
gy, i8r)0;  Cray's  Hall,  1863;  Th;i\er 
Hall,  1870;  Holyoke  Hall,  1 87  [  ;  Afat- 
Ihews  Hall,  1872;  Weld  Hall,  1872; 
Memorial  Hall,  1870-74;  Pcabody 
Museum,  1877;  Sever  Hall,  1880'; 
Hemenway  Cymnasium,  1879-80.  'l"he 
whule  number  of  teachers  is  158, 
of  whom  54  are  professors.  There  are 
also  5  librarians,  2  curators,  9  proctors, 
6  other  cjflicers,  besides  the  various 
(officers  and  trustees  of  the  museums 
connected  with  the  university.  The 
academic  year  l)egins  in  all  depart- 
ments on  th'j  same  day  in  Sci)teni!x.r. 
Examination  for  admission  to  the 
college  and  tlie  professi(;nal  schools 
arc  held  sin,  .Itaneously  in  Cambridge, 
Exeter,  N.I  I  .,  New-York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, CiiK  i:mati,  Chicago,  and  .San 
Francisco. 


The  university  comprises  the  follow- 
ing departments  :  Ilarvard  College, 
the  Divinity  Schocjl,  the  Paw  School, 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the 
Medical  School,  the  Dental  School, 
the  Museum  of  Comparati\e  Zoology, 
the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Arnokl 
Arboretum,  the  ]:5otanic  Garden,  the 
OI;)servatory,  the  Library,  and  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology.  These  several 
depaitments  are  brietly  sketched 
bcl(jw  :  — 

IIahvard  COLi.EGit.  —  The  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  college  are  the  satisfactory 
na^sayc of exaiiiinations  :  in  Latin, — Csusarand 
v'irgil,  li.insluilon  at  siglit,  and  conijtositioii  ; 
Greek,  —  Xcaopiion,  translation  at  sight,  .uid 
composition  ;  ancient  history  and  geography; 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  ;  ele- 
mentary physics  ;  English  composition  and  the 
correction  of  bad  English;  and  the  translation  at 
sight  of  easy  Erench  or  of  easy  (  Jerman  jjrose. 
Also  in  two  of  the  following  foiu-  gronjjs  of 
elective  subjects  :  Latin,  on  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
and  on  lranslati<jn  at  sight  from  these  wi  iters  ; 
Greek,  on  the  Iliad,  on  translation  at  sight  from 
Herodotuo,  and  on  writing  Greek  ;  matliemat- 
ics,  on  logarithms,  plane-  trigonometry,  and 
solid  geometry  ;  ;ni(l  naiinal  science,  on  physics, 
and  on  chemi:>try  or  botany.  Gradiiaics  of 
oilier  colleges  in  good  standing  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  'the  senior  class  as 
candidates  for  a  degree  ;  and  persons  not  can- 
didates for  a  degree  are  admitted  without  exami- 
nalion  as  unmatriciilaied  students,  and  may 
piiiMie  such  studies  as  they  choose  ami  are  fitted 
to  attend.  During  the  freshman  year  all  studies 
are  lecjuircd.  After  that,  with  the  exception 
that  .ill  are  required  to  study  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish for  two  hours  a  \veel<  ilnring  one  year,  and 
to  \\  rite  themes  and  f<Hensics  throughout  the 
i;ollegc  course,  .dl  studies  are  elective.  Stu- 
dents arc  reciuired  to  select  courses  aniounting 
to  I -J  hours  a  ueek,  and  pursue  them  during 
each  of  the  last  three  year.s.  The  selec  tion  is 
made  from  the  following  offered  ;  i  course  in 
Hebrew,  i  m  Sanskrit,  2  in  comparative  philol- 
ogy, 10  in  Greek,  8  in  Latin,  7  in  I'-nglish,  8  in 
German,  5  in  Ereneh,  3  in  Il.ilian,  3  in  Sii.inish, 
8  in  philosoi'hy,  3  in  political  economy,  11  in 
hl^,t()ry,  5  in  the  liiu;  arts,  in  music,  9  in  mathe- 
matics, 5  in  physics,  7  in  chemistry,  and  8  in 
natural  hist<^ry.  Those  who  satisfactorily  lill  the 
reipn'rements  are  reconnncndt-d  for  the  ilegree 
of  baclielor  of  arts,  for  (;ilher  the  ordinary 
degiee,  or  a  degree  with  dislinctifni ;  and  lion- 
or^  in  sjiecial  subjects  are  assigned  to  those  who 
devote  a  specil'ied  amount  of  time  to  these 
subjects,  and  pass  exnmin.ttions  in  them  with 
di-;tmction.  The  general  tuition  fee  is  $150  a 
year  ;  f  )r  uninat iirul  ited  suuiciith,  at  the  r.iU' 
of  .fi  3  fur  one  luui  a  uctk  of  niNirin  li.n  .hii- 
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ing  the  year  ;  and  for  a  laboratory  course,  $150. 

Scholarships  lo  the  number  of  117  have  been 
cstabh^hcd,  varying  ni  i.nnual  income  from  $^0 
lo  $350  ;  and  diese  are  assigned  eadi  year  10 
deservnig  students  needing  aid.  'I'here  arc 
other  sources  of  pecuniary  aid  in  the  loan-fund, 
various  beneficiary  funds,  inonnorships,  etc. 

Divinity  Schooi.. — Established  in  1815, 
"  for  tlie  serious,  impartial,  and  unbiased  iiu  esti- 
gation  of  Christian  truth."  No  assent  to  the 
peculiar  dogmas  or  piractices  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  is  rccpiired  of  instructors  or 
students.  Graduates  of  colleges  are  admitted 
without  examination;  and  all  others  are  recjnired 
to  pass  examination  in  some  of  the  Latin  classi- 
cal aiuiiors,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Cios- 
pels.  The  full  course  covers  three  years. 
Instruction  is  given  m  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  New-Testament  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation, Hebrew,  and  biblical  liter.iture.  Devo- 
tional exercises  are  lield  daily  in  the  chapel, 
and  students  in  their  second  and  third  years 
preach  in  turn  in  the  chapel.  I'here  is  a  library 
connected  with  the  school,  and  the  stiulcnts 
have  access  to  the  college  library.  The  fee  for 
instruction  is  $50  a  year.  There  are  ten  schol- 
arships, of  an  annual  value  of  $125  to  $1/5  each, 
and  other  sources  of  pecuni.iry  aid.  The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  the  regul.ir  degree 
here  conferred. 

L.\w  School.  —  Established  in  1817.  It  is 
designed  to  afford  a  practical  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can law.  Graduates  of  colleges  are  adinitteii 
without  examination  on  producing  then  diplo- 
mas :  others  aie  . required  to  pass  written  exami- 
nations in  IJlackslone's  Commentaries,  and  in 
the  translation  of  passages  from  Cx'sar,  Cicero, 
and  Virgil;  proficiency  in  French,  or  other  mod- 
ern language,  however,  reprcse.itijig  an  amount 
of  preparatory  work  eipiivaleiit  to  that  required 
to  pass  examinations  in  Latin  is  accepted  in 
place  of  the  latter  language.  Persons  not  can- 
didates for  a  degree  are  admitted  as  special  stu- 
duents  without  exainiiiation,  and  may  pursue 
such  studies  as  they  see  lit.  'I'he  full  coiiise  of 
study  covers  three  years.  The  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  laws  is  h.ere  conferred.  '1  hose  who  have 
been  in  the  school  at  least  two  years,  and  wlio 
satisfactorily  pass  exaininaiioiis  in  the  full  course, 
are  entitled  to  it  as  well  as  those  who  go  through 
tlic  full  course  satisfai-torily.  .Sjjecial  .students 
receive  ccitificates  on  the  studies  in  which  they 
satisfactorily  p.iss  the  regular  examinations. 
The  tuition -lee  is  $150  a  year.  There  arc  8 
scholarsliips.  The  law-library  connected  with 
the  school  is  extensive  and  vahi.able. 

LAWKiiNCK  S(  lENH  inc  SciK'Di,.  --  I'ounded 
in  1847,  by  a  j.  ifi  of  .$50,000  from  Abbott  Law- 
rence, which  \  IS  subseipicntly  increased.  I'  Oiir 
courses,  each  ■  x.endiiig  lhriiu.;h  fjur  years,  are 
olTered  heie-:  o.ie  in  civil  and  lopogr.iphical 
engineering  ;  another  in  chemistry  ;  a  third  in 
natural  histor)  ;  antl  tlie  fourth  in  m.dhiMiiatics, 
physics,  and  a  t  onoiny.  Conditions  of  admis- 
sion for  regm.  r  students  are  successful  exauu- 
nations  in  E.ii;lish,  French,  or  ficrmaii,  ariih 


metic,  algebra,  and  geometry  ;  on  four  books 
of  Caisar,  lour  books  of  Virgil,  and  the  Latin 
gr.umnar  ;  and  on  plane  and  analytic  trigonom- 
etry, on  elemenuiry  descriptive  cliemistry,  on 
elementary  physics,  and  on  modern  geogr.ipiiy. 
Special  students,  not  cainhd  ites  for  the  degree, 
are  admitted  without  examination,  to  ]iiiisue 
such  studies  as  they  see  fit;  receiving  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  on  the  woik  done  by  them. 
'I'hose  students  who  saii-,factonly  pursue  the 
first  of  the  four  regular  courses  receive  the 
degree  of  civil  engineer  ;  and  those  pursuing 
the  other  courses,  that  of  bachelor  of  science. 
Special  facilities  for  jjersons  prepaiing  to  teach 
are  offered  at  this  school,  and  also  opiiortunity 
for  advanced  study,  experiment,  :ind  origin. il 
research.  'Lhe  tuition-fee  is  $150  a  year, 
'i'here  are  four  scholarships  of  an  annual  value 
of  $150  each. 

iMiiuic,\L  School.  —  l!!stablished  in  lySc 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations, 
clinical  te.icbiug,  etc.,  011  a  thorough  and  el. (bo- 
rate scale.  The  full  course  covers  four  years; 
but  on  the  coiiipleiiou  of  three  years'  study,  and 
satisfactory  examinations,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  inedicini^  is  conlei  red.  Candidates  f  )r  admis- 
sion other  than  graduates  of  colleges  ami  scien- 
tific schools,  gradtiales  in  medicine,  and  those 
who  h.ive  p.issed  the  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  ILirvard  College  (all  of  whom  are  admit- 
ted without  further  ex.imination),  are  icquiied 
to  pa.ss  examinations  in  writing,  English  com- 
position, translation  of  easy  Latin  prose,  ele- 
ment.iry  physics,  and  in  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  !•  rench,  German,  the  elements  of 
algel)ra,  or  the  elements  of  plane  gcomeivy. 
Siudents  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  admit- 
ted without  examination,  receiving  cerlific.ites 
of  their  period  of  connection  with  the  school. 
Examinations  are  held  in  writing  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  in  the  stuxlies  ))ui  sued  dm  ing  the 
year.  Twenty  or  more  students  are  selected 
annually  for  house-officers  of  the  v.uious  hos- 
pitals in  Boston  ;  and  the^e,  with  the  ALirinc 
Hospital  in  Chelsea,  offer  ample  opportunities 
for  clinic. il  inslrnction,  and  for  the  study  of 
pr.inii  al  anatomy.  A  posl  gradu.ite  course  is 
established  for  those  who  aie  already  gi'.i>lu.ilc<( 
in  medicine.  Those  pursuing  spei  i.il  stiidn-s  in 
this  course  are  exempt  frcnu  exaiiiinaliniri  if 
they  desire  to  be,  and  are  given  a  ceriifu  ate  of 
attend.uicc  on  the  studies  pursued.  CJiaduates 
of  otlier  medical  schools  may  obtain  the  di  gree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  afier  a  ye.ir's  suidy  in  the 
graduates'  course,  upon  passing  satisl'ai  toi  y 
e\ainina.lions.  Fee  for  mairiculalit)n  in  the 
Meilical  School  is  .$5  ;  for  instruction,  .f  200  lor 
a  ye.ir,  .$120  for  a  half-year  alone,  and  ^530  for 
giaduaiion.  Li  the  post-graduate  course,  the 
fees  vary  wiih  the  iiistriictif)n  given.  Thcie 
arc  schol.nsliips  of  an  annual  income  of  $200 
each.  The  schdol-building  is  situated  in  Los- 
ton.     [Sec  JLtr7Htrii  Mrih'cnl  School.] 

Di:nt.m.  School.  —  Est. iblished  in  1868,  to 
furnish  a  complete  course  of  instru'  tion  in  the 
ihciiry  and  pr.actic(;  of  dentistry.  'J'hc  course 
(■..xtends  o\ci  ihi.  (•      \\-,  the  fiisi  year  idi-niic.d 
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with  that  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  School ; 
the  instruction  durnig  that  period  being  given 
with  tlic  medical  students  from  the  in>,iructors 
in  the  Medical  School.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year  the  students  pass  to  the  Dental  School  un- 
der the  instruction  of  its  professors.  Practice  in 
the  \  irious  operations  performed  by  the  tlciitist 
is  afforded.  In  tiie  inlirinary,  which  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  General  lluspital, 
an  instructor  and  a  demonstrator  are  in  attend- 
ance daily  throughout  the  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents have  access  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city, 
and  to  tJie  museum,  library,  and  dissecting- 
rooms  of  the  Medical  School.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  dental  medicine  is  conferred  on  those 
who  have  studied  medicine  and  dentistry  three 
full  years,  siK-iit  at  least  one  continuous  year  in 
the  school,  j^assed  the  several  examinations, 
and  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis.  Graduates 
of  recognized  dental  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
courses  in  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry, 
pa>  ing  1^50  for  caeh  course.  The  fee  for  the  re- 
gul.ir  instruction  of  llie  school  is  $joo  for  the 
first  year,  .$150  for  the  second,  and  $50  for  any 
subseipient  year.  There  are  no  fees  for  matricu- 
lation or  for  gr.idn.uion. 

Mlscum  of  C().mi'AR.\tuh  Zooi-OGY. — Estab- 
lished in  1851;  Ijy  a  grant  from  the  State,  and 
geneious  gilts  of  private  citizens,  through  the 
innnence  of  the  late  I^iiis  .Agassiz,  who  was 
its  director  until  liis  death.  It  contains  the  natu- 
ral-histoiyr  collections  of  the  university,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mineralogical  collections 
and  those  of  the  herbarium.  In  its  laboratories 
the  university  courses  on  geology,  biology,  em- 
bryology, and  entomology  are  given.  Special 
students  are  received  by  the  instructors  and 
assistants  in  their  respective  departments  in  the 
museum. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Amekican.  Arch/E- 
OLOGY  AND  Eth.mologv.  —  Founded  in  1866, 
on  the  gift  of  $150,000  by  the  hue  George 
Peabody.  'I'his  contains  collections  from  the 
mounils  of  North  y\meri<;a  and  the  anc  ient 
and  modern  pueblos  of  Utah,  Golurado,  Ari/c.ina, 
and  New  Mexico;  from  the  ancient  tribes  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico;  from  ancient  and 
present  trilies  of  the  Indians  of  Pern,  I'razil,  the 
Pacillc  Islaiuls,  E.istcrn  Asia,  and  Egypt;  and 
from  other  part^  of  the  world.  The  collection 
is  very  extensive,  and  is  admirably  arr.mged. 
It  is  in  part  oi)en  to  the  public,  and  on  stated 
days  ijiibhc  exhibitions  aregiv<;n,  with  explana- 
tions by  the  curator. 

BussEY  iN.snnnioN  (The).  — A  school  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  established  in  1870, 
under  trusts  cr(:  \V:d  by  the  will  of  I'lcnjainin 
Hnssey  of  Koxbury,  and  situated  on  his  for- 
mer estate  in  Jaii  aica  Plain.  'J'he  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum is  coi!  u  cttd  with  it  [see  Hnssey 
InstitutijH  an  1  /[mold  A  f/iorclu.ii].  'i'he 
instruction  coiVi.fi-.es  ■  the  tlu.-ory  of  hinning, 
agricultural  cIk ni-^lry,  applied  zoology,  liorti- 
cultiiie,  botany,  entomology,  and  iiuaiitit.itivc 
chemical  an.dy  Candidates  for  the  di-grees 
given  of  bachcl-  >f  agricultural,  horiit  nllnral, 
or  veterinary  s  i-n  ce,  must  take  a  prclintinary 


course  of  one  year  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  or  show  by  examination  that  they  pos- 
sess an  equiv.dent  amount  of  knowledge,  and, 
after  completing  the  regular  courses  in  the  llus- 
sey  Institution,  must  pass  a  year  in  ad\anced 
study  here.  Stndcnls  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree may  join  the  school  at  any  time  without 
examination,  and  pursue  such  courses  as  they 
are  htted  to  follow.  The  fee  for  the  academic 
year  is  $150;  for  half  a  year  or  less,  $75;  and 
for  a  single  course,  $40  a  year. 

Graduate  Dui'artment.  —  Over  40  courses 
of  instruction  in  this  department,  as  well  as  the 
elective  courses  offered  to  undergraduates  of 
Harvard  College,  are  open  without  examination 
to  bachelors  of  arts,  science,  or  philosophy. 
The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred  on 
bachelors  of  arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  on 
holders  of  equivalent  degrees  who  pursue  a 
course  of  liberal  study  at  liie  university  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  pass  an  examination  on  that 
course.  'I'he  same  degree  is  conferred  on  those 
who,  after  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
bachelor  of  divinity,  or  doctor  of  medicine,  luir- 
sue  a  course  of  study  in  law,  theology,  or  medi- 
cine for  a  year,  and  pass  examination  on  such 
course.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
is  conferred  on  bachelors  of  arts  who  pursue  a 
course  of  study  for  at  least  two  years,  pass  an 
examination  in  that  course,  and  present  a  thesis 
showing  an  original  treatment  of  the  subject, 
or  giving  evidence  of  independent  research. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  science  is  conferred 
on  bachelors  of  science  who  pursue  a  course  of 
scientific  study  in  at  least  two  subjects  for  three 
years,  and  make  some  contribution  to  science 
embodied  in  a  thesis.  1  he  tuition-fee  is  com- 
puted at  a  rate  of  .'Jiij  for  one  hour  a  week  of 
instruc  tion  through  the  year,  no  case  less  than 
$30  nor  more  than  $150.  The  fee  for  the  ex- 
amination of  Ph.D.  is  $60;  foi'  any  laboratory 
course,  $150. 

IJNivt'.KSiTY  LiURAKY. — This  contains  more 
than  250,000  volumes,  with  as  many  i)amphlcts. 
Of  these  volumes  the  larger  number  are  in  the 
college  library,  the  remainder  in  the  libraries  of 
the  se%eral  (.lepartinents.  The  college  library  is 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  university.  Stiidc;nts 
may  take  out  three  books  at  a  time  for  four 
weeks;  and  the  privilege  of  borrowing  liook-,  is 
also  granted  to  persons  not  connected  with  tlie 
uiifversity,  under  special  regulalif)iis  and  on 
payment  of  an  annual  fee. 

Kxaminations  for  womeit  were  es- 
taljlishcd  in  187.^.  These  are  of  two 
grades  :tlie  first,  a  general  or  in  eliin- 
inarv  e.\aminati(;u  in  lOiiglish,  l''reiicli, 
physical  geograjjhy,  elementary  bot- 
any or  elementary  jjliysics,  arithmetic, 
algel)rii  through  (|iiaclratic  cf|uation.s, 
phtne  geometry,  history,  and  (A:rman, 
I.iitin,  or  (Ireek;  and  the  second,  in 
onir  or  niore  of  tliesr  (I(  |),irtment.s,  huv 
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cuages,  natural  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  philosophy.  The  first 
grade  is  for  young  women  not  less 
than  17  years  of  age;  and  the  second, 
for  those  not  less  than  iS,  and  who 
have  passed  the  first  grade  of  exami- 
nations. Those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nations satisfactorily  are  given  certifi- 
cates. The  fee  for  the  first  grade  is 
$15;  for  the  second,  $10.  The  sepa- 
rate trust-funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  in  1883  amounted  to  $686,- 
515.84.  Other  funds  of  the  college, 
which  are  invested  as  a  whole,  amount- 
ed to  ^4,51 1,861.59.  The  income  from 
this  general  capital  was  f>233,352.8S. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in 
1883  is  about  1,400. 

Haymarket  Square  marks  the  ter- 
mination of  Union,  Washington,  Sud- 
bury, Merrimack,  Canal,  Mavcrhill, 
Charlestown,  and  Blackstone  vSlrccts. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  sta- 
tion is  situated  upon  it.  It  is  a  si)a- 
cious  square,  but  at  the  present  time 
without  any  ornamentation  or  note- 
worthy feature  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other  open  space  m  the  streets  of 
the  city.  In  former  years  a  fountain 
stood  in  its  centre,  which  was  erected 
in  1851,  when  several  squares  were 
laid  out  in  different  sectio'ns  of  the 
city,  and  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  trees.  For  several  years  Hay- 
market  Square  was  the  terminus  of 
the  Middlesex-street  Kail  way  and  its 
branches,  which  exi ended  through  the 
Charlestown  district  and  ])ortions  of 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Chelsea  and 
Somerville.  At  the  begimiing  of  the 
])resent  century  the  Mill  Cove,  or  Mill 
Pond,  covered  the  sj^ace  now  occupieil 
by  this  scjuare.  The  Old  Canal,  or 
Mill  Creek,  used  to  run  through  the 
square ;  and  after  Boston  became  a 
city,  one  of  the  bridges  across  the 
canal  was  hei  ;. 

Health  of  Jioston.  —  The  death-rate 
in  Boston  loi  the  year,  chasing  with  the 
report  of  the  board  of  iiealth  ii\  1S82, 
was  22.67  I'Ci  thousand  of  tlie  e.^tinint- 
ed  populatio,,   wliii'h  is  pi artd  liv  the 


board  at  397,628  ;  while  the  rate  for 
the  previous  year  was  23.53  P^*"  thou- 
sand, the  population  of  that  year  being 
estimated  at  362,628.  The  average 
death-rate  of  the  city  from  all  causes 
for  the  past  17  years,  from  1865  to 
1881  inclusive,  was  23.88  per  thou- 
sand. The  proportion  of  deaths  from 
])reventable  causes,  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths,  shows  a  correspond- 
ing decrease:  in  18S0  tlie  [)ercentage 
of  deaths  of  this  class  was  27.20,  and,  in 
iSSi,  26.87;  and  the  average  percent- 
age for  10  years;  from  1872  to  1881  in- 
clusive, was  28.40.  The  percentage 
of  deaths  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age  for  i8Siwas  36.75,  against  39.25 
in  i88o;  and  the  average  i)crcentage 
of  deaths  of  this  class  for  the  past  .  10 
years  was  40.75.  '("he  records  show 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminu- 
ti(jn  in  the  percentage  of  such  deaths 
from  42.17  in  1872  to  36.75  in  1881. 
Thus  it  is  shown,  that,  while  the  total 
mortality  has  increased  with  the  grow- 
ing population  frcjm  8,090  deaths  in 
1S72  to  9,016  in  1881,  the  deaths  of 
children  under  five  years  have  abso- 
lutely decreased  front  3,414  in  1872  to 
3,314  in  1881 ;  an  increase  of  the  total 
mortality  of  nearly  1,000,  and  a  de- 
crease of  mortality  among  children  of 
100.  During  the  same  period  the 
births  recorded  in  the  city  increased 
from  9,32 r  in  1872  to  10,541  in  1881. 
As  the  board  of  health  is  repeatedly 
))ointing  out  in  its  reports,  the  city  is 
by  no  means  without  mruiy  and  .si't  i(nis 
shortccnnings  in  its  sanitary  a[)pliances  ; 
but,  notwilhstaiuling,  its  statistics  show 
to  advantage  by  the  side  of  those  (jf 
many  oilier  cities.  In  New  Y(Mk,  in 
f88i,  for  instance,  the  death-rate  was 
31.08  per  1,000  population ;  I'rooklyn, 
24.83;  Chicago,  25.61  ;  Savannah,  Ca., 
30.16;  and,  t)f  liuropean  cities,  Liver- 
l)ool,  26.6;  Vienna,  29.48  ;,  Paris,  25.50. 
The  cities  showing  a  decrease  include 
St.  Louis,  22.7  ;  Hallimore,  22.37  ;  Cin- 
cnmati,  21.7;  San  Francisco,  18.25. 
'I'he  death-rate  of  Londctn  in  1881  was 
21.2;  Montreal,  27. iS;  Ottawa,  28. .|  ; 
mid   'l-oioiiio,   iy.5     In   18S1,  lor  in 
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Stance,  while  the  mortality-tables  of 
nearly  all  the  i)rincipal  cities  ihvouglv 
out  the  country  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  their  respective  death-rates, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  and  the  year 
was  generally  regarded  as  having  been 
less  healthful  than  usual,  the  death-rate 
of  Boston,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
above,  was  lower  than  the  year  before, 
and  lower  than  the  average  rate  for  sev- 
eral years  i)ast.  While  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  small-jiox  was  allowetl  to 
gain  a  considerable  foot-hold,  and  in 
many  cities  and  towns  this  disease 
contributed  largely  to  the  death-rate, 
there  was  nothing  approaching  an  ep- 
idemic here;  uiiile  there  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  a  notable  falling-off  in  the 
l)ercentage  of  deaths  arising  from  pre- 
ventable causes.  This  gratifying  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  the  city  is  due 
largely  to  its  general  cleanliness,  the 
rigid  and  well-executed  health-laws, 
the  system  of  inspection  of  meats,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  as  well  as  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  city,  ami  the  constant  caie 
of  the  board  of  health  and  the  difler- 
eut  branches  of  the  health-department. 
When  the  new  .sewerage-system  is  com- 
pleted [see  Se^Ui-nige  System^  probably 
some  tinie  during  1884,  the  health  of 
the  city  cannot  but  be  greatly  int-proved. 
At  the  present  time  the  sewage  of 
the  whole  city  is  discharged  at  82 
sewer-outlets,  settling  on  the  shoals 
and  polluting  the  air ;  and  during  the 
summer-months  especially,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  e.vercise  the  greatest  care  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  The 
agents  of  the  board  of  health,  called 
inspectors,  inspect  and  report  upon 
nuisances  ;  and  the  board  secure  their 
abatement  us  far  as  able  to  do  so. 
The  city-physician,  port-physician,  and 
superintendent  of  liealth  are  connected 
with  the  health-department.  There 
are  eniployed  in  cleaning  and  sweep 
ing  the  streeb ,  under  the  dircciion  u{ 
the  superinten  !i;nt  of  health,  157  men, 
29  carts,  I)  s^v •  '^-ping-machines,  and  6 
water-carts.  There  are  76  men  em- 
ployed 9  mortli,  in  the  year  sweeping. 
'I'he  prini  ip,i    lirrK  aie  cK-ancfl  d.iilv, 


and  Others  twice  in  each  week.  The 
remaining  three  months,  the  teams  are 
employed  in  removing  h(mse-dirt,  and 
the  men  in  sweeping  crossings  and 
removing  snow  from  sidewalks  of  pub- 
lic buildings.  number  of  mik;^  of 
streets  cleaned,  185  per  week.  The 
cost  of  labor  for  doing  this  wi>rk  for 
the  year  ending  Ajnil  21,  1882,  was 
}$76,399.30.  In  removing  house-oftal 
95  men  and  43  wagons  are  employed. 
'l"he  offal  is  removed  from  dwelling- 
houscb  three  times  a  week  during  the 
summer  mcjiuhs,  and  twice  a  week 
during  Ihc  winter;  fr(jm  hotels,  mar- 
kets, and  restaurants,  it  is  removed 
daily.  'I'here  are  43  di.-^tricts,  and  each 
team  is  assigned  a  route.  The  men 
employed  in  collecting  offal  are  re- 
(|uire(l  to  enter  the  premise.'^,  ccjllect 
the  olf.il,  and  emi^tv  the  sariie  in  wag- 
ons; when  tilled,  to  drive  to  one  of  the 
offal-depots  owned  by  the  city.  It  is 
there  sold  to  farmers  from  adjoining 
towns  within  a  radius  of  20  miles,  who 
come  with  theii'  carts  to  the  depot  for 
it.  'I'lie  cost  of  labor  for  this  work, 
ending  April  2 1,  1882,  was  ^^57, 705. 55. 
There  are  employed  in  removing 
house-dirt  and  ashes,  58  teams  and  123 
men,  with  two  men  to  each  team. 
This  niaterial  is  removed  from  hotels, 
tenement-houses,  and  stores,  twice  in 
each  week,  and  from  dwellings  once  a 
Week.  'J'here  are  58  luutes,  one  team 
being  assigned  tu  each  route.  The 
oiihnances  require  that  house-dirt  and 
ashes  shall  be  kei^t  in  some  com  enient 
place  for  collection,  i'he  men  are  re- 
(juired  to  enter  the  i)remises,  and 
l)lace  such  \'esse]s  as  i-ontain  allies 
ujuju  the  sidewalk  or  in  jiassage ways 
in  rear;  the  teams  follow,  and  are 
loaded;  the  emjJty  vessels  ai  e  rciunied 
by  the  men  to  tlieir  original  jhi.ilion. 
'l"he  carts,  when  (illed,  prcjceed  to  the 
ilumj),  and  discharge  their  load.  '1  he 
cosi  of  this  work  diuinji,  the  same 
jjeriod  was  $97,390.10.  The  luallli 
department  of  the  city  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  liealth 
since  187;',,  the  oidinanee  for  its  islab 
li'limeiil  having  \\<.-\\  p,is>id  b',  tin- 
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city  council  in  December  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Before  that  time  the 
board  of  aldermen  constituted  the 
board  of  health,  and  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  department  was  elected 
annually  by  the  city  council.  In  times 
of  emergency  the  board  of  aldermen 
were  assisted  by  a  board  of  consulting 
physicians,  elected  by  the  city  council 
and  serving  without  jjay.  Long  before 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  health- 
board,  the  city  had  outgrown  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  w  hole  board  of 
aldermen  acted  as  a  board  of  health  ; 
and  the  establishnrent  of  an  independ- 
ent organization,  which  hail  been  for  a 
long  time  agitated,  was  hastened  by  the 
spread  of  small-pox  in  1872,  with 
which  the  aldermen  as  a  licaith-boarcl 
were  unable  to  cope.  The  board  of 
health  for  1883  consists  of  Samuel  II. 
Durgin  chairman,  (Jcorge  F.  Babbitt, 
and  James  M.  Keith.  The  cily-ph)  si- 
cian  is  John  II.  McCullom  ;  ijoit-jihy- 
sician,  A.  B.  Heath;  and  su])erintend- 
ent  of  health,  (Jeorge  W.  Forristall. 
The  latter  oflicers  are  appointed  by  the 
board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
mayor.  The  heallh-olhce  is  nt  No.  32 
Pemberton  Square. 

Hebrews  in  Boston. — Thirty-live 
years  ago  a  liebrew  was  an  unusual 
sight  in  Boston  ;  but  since  that  jjcriod 
Hebrews  have  increased  so  rajndly  that 
now  they  number  not  less  than  6,000. 
They  arc  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  busily  engaged  in  tradi^  and 
traffic,  and  are,  as  a  class,  indusU  imis 
and  thrifty.  There  is  no  disdnclively 
Ilelr.ew  quarlcr,  although  maiiv  live 
on  Salem  Street,  arid  in  tiiat  inunediate 
neighborhood.  Some  are  cpiite  wealthy, 
nearly  all  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  none  are  wanting  in  shrewd- 
ness, and  C3j)acity  f(jr  driving  a  good 
bargain,  ar.d  maiiy  are  educated  and 
cultured.  Thoy  are  not  wanting  in  po- 
litical  aspir  vions ;  several  having  filled 
municipal  oiliees  of  honor  and  Irusl, 
and  others  li  wing  attained  highei  jjul)- 
lic  positions  The  more  wealthy  and 
entcrprisin;^  are  engagt  d  in  the  i  loih 


ing-trade  ;  many  are  jewellers  and  to- 
bacconists, and  a  large  number  are 
pawnbrokers.  In  the  matter  of  religion 
they  may  be  classified  as  Orthodox  and 
Keform.  The  former  cling  to  the  old 
customs,  traditions,  and  ideas ;  while 
the  latter  advocate  the  cause  of  pro- 
gressive Judaism.  There  are  seven 
congregations,  the  laigest  of  which  is 
the  Uhabei  Sholom,  which  has  a  syna- 
gogue on  Warrenton  Street.  The  wor- 
ship is  conducted  in  moderate  reform 
style,  families  sitting  together,  and  a 
clunr  and  orga'n  assisting  in  the  ser- 
vices. The  coiigregation  numbers  150 
members ;  and  there  is  a  sabbath-sch.ool 
of  about  the  same  size,  in  which  the 
children  receive  instruction  in  the  jtrin- 
ciples  ot  the  Jewish  religion,  Israel's 
history,  and  in  the  liebrew  language. 
The  second  prominent  congregation  is 
the  Temple  Adath  Israel,  which  wor- 
ships on  i'leasant  Street.  It  has  about 
60  members,  and  is  ullra-ref(;rm.  There 
is  also  a  sabbath-school  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  80.  The  other  con- 
gregations are  the  Mishkan  Israel, 
synagogue  011  Ash  Street,  with  60 
members,  who  are  strictly  (Jrthodox; 
tlie  Shaare  Teliloh,  worshipijing  on 
Church  Street,  with  65  members;  the 
Belli  Abraham,  w orshipjjing  on  I  Ian- 
over  Street,  40  members,  strictly  Or- 
thodox ;  the  Mar  Moriah,  Shawmut 
Avenue,  Roxbury ;  and  the  Shomre 
Shabbos,  whicli  has  40  members,  who 
sli  ictly  observe  their  sal)bath-day.  All 
these  have  sal)batli  s(  h()f)ls  similar  to 
those  before  nienii(jnetl.  Tf.e  J( ws 
als(;  have  5  D'nai  JViiih  lodges,  known 
as  \'egar  Sahadutha,  Boston,  Amos, 
I'inchas,  and  Mosenthal.  The  order 
.Kesher  Shel  Barsel  has  two  lodges, 
the  Oal  Ed  and  Binchas.  The  order 
Free  Sons  of  Israel  is  re])resented  by  2 
lodges,  the  liay-Slale  and  Moses  Men- 
delssohn. The  order  Treue  Schwcs- 
tern  is  represented  by  Naomi  Loilge. 
There  are  several  Chewras  connected 
with  the  congregations,  and  ladies' so- 
cieties devoted  entirely  to  benevolent 
purpose^i.  The  llcbiew  BenevoU  iit 
So(  iety  nuudirr.-^  230  nu'inbci s,  and  the 
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Ladies'  Sewing-circle  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  175  ladies.  There  are 
al>o  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Elysium  Club,  —  the  lat- 
ter a  social  organii:ation,  with  spacious 
and  quite  elegant  rooms  on  Concord 
Street. 

Herald  (The  Boston),  newspaper, 
the  great  popular  journal  of  the  city, 
published  from  "the  Herald  lluilding." 
No.  255  Washington  Street.  Ikguii 
in  1841),  as  an  evening  newspaper,  a 
small  .sheet,  four  pages  of  live  colunuis 
each,  and  sold  for  a  penny,  the  "  Her- 
ald "  has  become  a  great  establishment, 
with  several  morning  and  evening  edi- 
tions, reaching  an  average  daily  circu- 
lation of  over  117,000,  and  a  Sunday 
edition  of  o\er  90,000.  I'he  fust  num- 
ber of  the  paper  was  ijublished  ..Aug. 
31,  1846,  by  the  proprietors  of  a  penny 
l)ai)er  known  by  the  patriotic  title  of 
"The  American  Eagle,"  which  was 
soon  after  absorbed  by  it.  Its  first 
editor  was  William  O.  Eaton,  who 
afterwards  became  well  known  as  a 
"newspaper  man."  It  started  out  as 
an  independent  paper,  "pledged  to  no 
religious  sect  or  political  parly,  always 
ready  to  rcbidce  both  spiritual  and 
political  wickedness  in  high  -pl.uis, 
and  call  the  servants  f»f  the  ])ul)lic  to 
an  account  whene\er  they  al)nse  the 
trust  committed  to  their  care."  And 
so  it  is  conducted  to-day.  In  less  than 
a  year  it  was  enlarged,  and  a])peared 
as  a  morning  as  well  as  evening  ncws- 
pa|)er,  with  a  weekly  edition.  The 
gathering  of  news  became,  early  in 
its  career,  its  ciiief  aim;  and  this  poli- 
cy, continued  and  greatly  developed 
under  the  ])re>ent  management,  has 
abundantly  i)rovcd  a  "paying  one." 
Mr.  Eaton  retired  froin  the  editor- 
ship in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ceorge  \V.  'J'yler,  who  had  edued 
"The  Eagle."  During  the  next  few 
years  there  wc.  many  changes  in  the 
conduct  and  ovvncrshl|)  of  the  ])aper. 
x^t  length,  in  1855,  Edwin  C.  iJailey 
became  one  <{  the  i)roi)rietoi>,  and 
the   following    )  '.ir   Sole    pro|'i  ii  tor. 


Increased  facilities  were  established 
for  obtaining  news,  a  working-force  of 
editors  and  reporters  was  secured,  and 
the  concern  moved  fi;rward  prosper- 
ously. During  all  the  changes  ]neced- 
ing  Mr.  Bailey's  ownership,  however, 
the  circulation  of  the  ])aper  h.id  aj)- 
parently  steadily  increased,  and  it  was 
a  promising  venture.  In  1867  the 
weekly  edition  was  discontinued,  and 
soon  after  the  Sunday  edition  was 
started.  In  April,  1857,  the  "Times," 
a  ri\'al  of  the  "  Herald,"  was  pmchased 
by  -Mr.  IJailey,  aiKl  its  publication  dis- 
continued. Duri)ig  his  ownership  of 
the  ■"  Herald,"  l\Ir.  liailey  was  for  some 
\ears  postmaster  e)f  Boston.  In  April, 
iSCto,  he  sold  out  his  entire  interest  in 
his  paper  to  Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  Edwin 
15.  Hasl<ell,  Justii\  Andrews,  Charles 
11.  Andrews,  ami  George  G.  I5ailey, 
taking  their  notes  for  a  large  amount 
of  the  i^'ice  paid.  These  were  all 
emi)loyes  of  the  "Herald;"  Mr.  Pul- 
sifer being  at  the  head  oi  the  business- 
department,  Mr.  Haskell  in  charge  of 
the  Sunday  edition,  the  two  Andrcwses 
in  charge  of  the  daily,  and  Mr.  IJailey 
in  the  compositioivroom.  The  notes 
were  all  met  at  maturity,  and  each  of 
the  purchasers  has  since  attained  a  for- 
luiie  out  of  the  undertaking.  Cieorge 
C.  IJailey  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
associates,  Oct.  t,  1871;  and  Jiisiin 
Andrews  dispo-.eil  of  his  to  the  re- 
maining associates  on  the  isl  of  Jan- 
uary, 1873.  The  proprietors  therefore 
now  consist  of  Messrs.  Pulsifer,  H;is- 
ki'll,  and  Chniles  II.  Andre  ws.  I'lie 
"  liernld  "  was  long  established  at  No. 
103  (now  nund)crcd  i' 1 1 )  Washington 
Street,  with  its  editorial,  comj-josition, 
press,  and  mailing  rooms  in  the  rear 
on  Williams  Court.  In  1877-78  its 
present  building  was  erected  out  (if  the 
prohts  of  the  j^aper,  and  in  l'"ebruary, 
187S,  was  uKA'ed  into.  It  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  beinu,  the  lines!  ncwspa |)C  r-onice 
in  the  world,  and  one  ol  tlu  tCi)  best 
etpii|)])ed.  It  was  esjiecially  ])lamicd 
for  tile  convenienee  (.»f  all  ilepartments 
of  the  office,  and  after  the  examin.iiion 
of  luany  of  (In:  nio-,1  .ippio\ ,  <\  mod.  i  n 
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newspaper-offices  of  other  cities ;  and 
it  is  provided  with  every  modern  con- 
venience for  facilitating  the  work  of  its 
large  force  of  employes.  It  consists 
of  a  main  building,  with  an  ornamental 
granite  front  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style,  on  Washington  Street,  and  a 
large  L  fronting  on  Williams  Court. 
The  total  ground-surface  covered  is 
about  6,200  scjuare  feet.  The  main 
building  has  a  frontage  of  31  feet  9 
.inches,  and  a  length  of  179  leel ;  and 
the  T,  a  frontage  of  24}^  feet,  and  a 
length  of  40  feet.  The  entire  building 
has  six  stories  and  a  high  basement. 
The  ]jress-room  is  in  the  basement, 
and  mail  and  delivery  rooms  on  Wil- 
liams Court,  as  heretofore.  There  are 
four  liullock  presses  in  the  press-room, 
capable  of  printing  86,000  papers  an 
hour.  There  is  a  machine-shop  here, 
so  that  repairs  to  the  machinery  are 
made  on  the  premises;  and  there  is  a 
double  equipment  of  all  the  machinery, 
every  precaution  being  taken  to  avoid 
delay  in  the  publication  of  any  of  the 
editions  by  reason  of  accident  of  any 
sort.  The  proprietors  are  now  (1883) 
engaged  in  building  a  large  addition  to 
the  L  of  their  buihling,  having  already 
outgrown  it;  and  it  is  proposed  still 
further  to  enlarge  their  facilities  and 
increase  their  business.  The  "  Herald  " 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the 
newspa]iers  of  the  country.  This  is 
due  to  excellent  management  in  every 
department,  and  to  the  constant  devo 
tion  to  the  first  object  for  which  a 
newsjjaper  is  run,  —  and  which  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of  by  newspaper  C(jn- 
ductors,  —  the  thorough  gathering  and 
the  prompt  presentation  of  the  news. 
Everything  in  the  "Herald"  is  sub- 
ordiriate  U)  this,  and  the  result  is  suc- 
cess wliich  is  called  "phenomenal," 
but  which  is  simply  natural.  The 
"  lierald"  has  a  very  large  force  of 
editors,  w.  iters,  corrcs|)ondents,  and 
rep<jrtcrs,  ;iiid  one  of  the  most  (oni- 
plctely  orf.'aulze(l  systems  of  news- 
gathering.  lOhn  11.  Holmes,  one  of 
the  ablest  iournali^ts  in  the  country,  is 
the  iuaua<  iii'^-editor. 


Herdics. —  See  Hacks,  Ilerdic 
Phaetons,  Crystals,  and  Publics. 

Highlands.  —  See  Roxbury  District. 

Historical  Society  (The  Massa- 
chusetts), No.  30  Tremont  Street,  in 
the  building  adjoining  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum. This  is  the  oldest  historical  so- 
ciety in  the  country,  and  its  roll  of 
members  includes  many  of  the  names 
best  known  in  American  literature. 
Its  library  contains  over  25,000  bound 
volumes,  ijcsides  many  volumes  of  rare 
and  curious  manuscripts  relating  to 
early  New-England  history.  The 
})rinted  collcetions  and  proceedings 
of  the  society  in  34  volumes  contain 
valuable  papers  by  its  menil)ers.  The 
library  bei|ucathed  to  the  society  by 
the  late  Thomas  iJovvse  of  Cambridge, 
in  1856,  fills  the  lower  room,  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  society  are  held; 
and  consists  of  5,000  volumes  in  five 
editions,  and  costly  and  elegant  vol- 
umes. The  museum  includes  ancient 
and  valuable  portraits  of  old  New- 
England  worthies  of  much  interest, 
and  many  valuable  and  curious  relics 
antl  antiquities.  Here  are  to  be  found 
King  Phili])'s  sam]>bowl  ;  a  gun  used 
at  the  capture  of  Gov.  Andros  by  the 
Bostonians  in  16S9;  a  silk  flag  pre- 
sented by  Gov.  Hancock  to  a  colored 
comj^any  called  tlie  "  P.ucks  of  Amer- 
ica ;  "  the  swords  of  Miles  Standish, 
Gov.  Carver,  Ciov.  J'rooks,  Col. 
Church,  Sir  William  Pcp])crell,.  Capt. 
Einzee,  and  Col.  Presrc)!t  ;  an  oak 
(  hair,  said  to  have  been  ni.i'lr  in  I  011- 
don  in  1614,  and  brouglil  o\er  in  the 
"Mayflower"  by  Edward  Winslow. 
Among  the  portraits  arc  tlujsi.:  of 
(uivs.  Endicott,  Winsk)w,  Pownall, 
Hummer,  P>eli;her,  Winthrop,  Hutch 
inson.  Strong,  (iore,  etc.  That  ijf  Win- 
slow  is  believed  to  be  a  Vandyke. 
The  society  i)ossesses  also  the  diary 
of  Judge  Sewell,  who  ju-tsidcd  at  the 
w  itchcraft-trials  in  1692  ;  and  tin  eai  li 
est  issues  of  the  first  Amciican  news- 
paiKr.  The  society  was  founded  in 
r/gt,  l)y  a  few  gentlemen  who  weir 
inlcu'sied  in   American  histor\,  with 
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tlie  object  of  preserving  for  reference 
all  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and 
other  materials  containing  historical 
facts.  l"'or  several  years  after  its  or- 
ganization, it  met  in  the  attic  of  b"an- 
CLiil  Mall.  Afterwards  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied in  Hamilton  Place,  then  in 
Franklin  Street;  and  in  1833  removal 
was  made  to  the  present  quarters. 
Within  a  few  years  the  building  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  made  thoroughly 
fireproof.  The  membership  of  the  so- 
ciety is  limited  to  100,  but  the  library 
may  be  used  for  reference  by  any  one. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  local  histories, 
and  has  a  valuable  collection  ol  his- 
tories <jf  the  civil  war.  The  all.iirs 
{;f  the  society  are  directed  by  a  ldum- 
cil  of  the  oflicers  antl  an  executive  eoni- 
mitieeof  five.  The  president  is  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  who  has  held  that  oll'ce 
for  more  than  26  consecutive  years. 
The  librarian  is  Dr.  Samuel  A.  (neen, 
niayor  of  Boston  in  188-:.  There  are 
also  two  as.^istaut-librarian^. 

Hollis-atreet  Church  (Congrega- 
tional Unitarian),  JfoUis  Street,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Treniont.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  Boston  churches 
with  a  most  interesting  hist(ny.  In 
1730  "His  E.vcellency  Jonatllan  JJel- 
cher,  esq.,  cha|)lain-gcneral  and  gov- 
ernor-in-chief in  and  o\er  His  Majes- 
ty's province  of  the  Massachusetts  Jja)', 
made  a  motion  unto  William  Pain,  escj., 
that  if  he,  with  u  covenant  member, 
would  associate  themselves  together 
and  build  a  house  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  on  a  piece  of  land  belong- 
ing to  His  i^.xcellency  in  HoUib  Street 
(at  the  south  j)art  of  Boston),  he  w(juld 
make  them  a  present  of  said  laud  for 
that  use."  In  accordance  wiili  this, 
William  Pain  and  sundry  others  met 
together,  sub:.(  ribed  the  sum  of  1,030, 
and  api^ointcd  a  building-committee, 
who  proceed' (I  to  erect  a  w(;oden 
structure  60"  fi;i;t  in  length,  and  .\o  in 
width,  with  a  .teeple  at  the  north  end 
II  feet  srpi;.:e  In  this  fuht  HoHi.-,- 
btrett   Uicetii.  ^  house   there  were  40 


pews  on  the  lower  floor  and  9  in  the 
gallery.  The  whole  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  ;i^2,057,  y.  3^/.  The  pews  were 
valued  for  sale  at  ^2,257,  and  jk-w  No. 
I  was  presented  to  the  governor.  The 
house  was  dedicated  June  17,  1752,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  The  hrst  minister 
settled  was  Rev.  Matlier  Ii\ies,  "a 
Tor)',  wit,  and  scholar."  His  salary 
began  at  ^,3,  los.  per  week.  In  1741 
land  was  purchased,  and  a  parsonage- 
house  built  near  the  church.  The 
minister's  salary  was  increased  from 
year  to  year,  imtil  in  1757  it  reached 
/"  1 1  per  week.  Dr.  llvles's  course 
alter  a  w  hile  ladught  him  into  di>l.i\'or 
with  his  people,  and  in  ly^i'  his  ]>as- 
lorale  was  biouj'jil  to  a  close  by  his 
dibnii>.-ai.  Thi^  entry  api)ears  on  the 
recencl-^  :  "  The  standing  cominittce 
proceeded  tc;  consider  various  reports 
comerning  the  conduct  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Matlier  Pyle.s  since  the  connnencemenl 
of  hostilities  by  tlie  British  troops,  and 
the  folhjwing  articles  (among  others) 
were  voted  to  be  just  matters  of  com- 
plaint against  him  :  (i)  His  associating 
anil  spending  a  consideraljle  |)oi  ti()rr  of 
his  time  with  the  oflicers  of  the  Bi  itish 
army,  having  them  frequently  at  his 
house,  and  lending  them  his  glasses  lor 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  works  erect- 
ing for  our  defence  ;  (2)  That  he  treated 
the  public  calamity  with  lightness;  (3) 
Meeting  before  and  after  service  with 
a  number  of  our  inveterate  enemies  at 
a  certain  ])laee  in  King  Street  called 
'l\)ry  Hall;  (.1)  That  he  prayed  in  pub- 
lic that  .\nierica  might  submit  to  I'jate 
Biilain."  The  Tory  doctor  was  dis- 
missed Aug.  14,  1776,  and  subseipiently 
he  was  obliged  \.o  ilee  the  tow  n.  1  )uring 
the  siege  of  Boston  the  church  w  as  used 
as  a  barrack  b)'  the  liritish.  The  sec- 
ond minister  was  settled  in  1777, — 
Rev.  Rbenezer  Wight,  at  a  salary  of 
/"lo  a  week  and  his  board.  In  1787 
the  meeting-house  was  burned  down; 
and  until  1788,  when  it  was  I'ebuilt,  the 
soeiet)  worshippeil  in  the  Old  .South. 
In  1788  also  Mr.  Wight  rcsi-ui d.  The 
second  meeting-house  was  also  a  wood- 
en sUueture,  built  at  a  ccjst  of  i,8ocj. 
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It  Stood  until  1809,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  ;  and  a  third  meeting-house  —  the 
present  structure  —  was  built  in  iS[o. 
Alter  the  removal  of  the  okl  buikhng, 
and  until  the  completion  of  the  new, 
the  society  again  worshipped  in  the 
Old  South.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  society,  in  common 
with  so  many  others  in  tlie  tow  11,  Ijc- 
came  Unitarian.  l\ev.  Samuel  W  est 
succeeded  Mr.  Wight  as  pastor  in  1789, 
and  he  was  the  fust  of  the  long  line  of 
Unitarian  clergymen  who  h.ive  since 
occupied  the  pulpit.  Mr.  West  died 
in  iSoS,  and  was  succeeded  the  follow- 
ing yeai"  by  Kev.  Horace'  II(jlley,  who 
continued  pastor  until  1818,  when  lie 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  famous 
Rev.  John  Tierpont,  a  man  of  brilliant 
intellect,  strong  oninitms,  which  he  e.\- 
pressed  wiili  freedom  ami  courage,  re- 
gardless of  the  ojjposition  they  encoun- 
tered, and  tenacious  in  maintaining 
whatever  i)osition  he  tooi<.  The  fust 
15  years  of  his  pastorale  passed  tran- 
quilly, but  thereafter  his  career  was 
stormy  ;  a  portion  of  his  society  bit- 
terly 0])]D0sing  his' position  and  couise, 
especially  on  the  (piesiitjn  c)f  anii-slave- 
ry.  In  1838  a  succession  of  meetings 
were  occuj^ied  in  discussing  his  course, 
and  the  church  was  shar4)ly  divided. 
In  1832  a  majority  of  two  carried  a 
formal  recpiest  that  he  should  resign. 
This  he  declined  to  do.  A  sharj)  cor- 
respondence ensued  between  Mr.  I'ier- 
pont  and  the  standing  connnittee  of 
the  church.  The  mailer  was  then  re- 
ferred to  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
which  heard  the  various  charges,  and 
dismissed  them, exonerating  the  p.is- 
tor :  meanwhile  his  salary  was  with- 
held, and  lie  sued  the  society  f<jr  il  ; 
and  fmally,  when  he  had  oblained 
judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court,  ami 
payment  of  his  claim  secured,  he  vol- 
untarily re;  .igued,  aiul  the  warfare  end- 
ed. Rev.  Dr.  Fosdick  was  the  next 
pastor,  il  idled  in  May,  18.(6.  lie 
rcsfgned  the  following  year,  as  the  so- 
ciety, ihen  heavily  in  debl,  could  iu)t 
payhissahiy.  Towards  the  close  of 
1848  Rev.  rtiomas  Starr  King  was  set- 


tled as  the  pastor,  with  a  salary  of 
Jf>3,ooo  a  year;  and  under  his  ministry 
the  society  shook  off  its  load  of  debt 
and  greatly  prospered.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  earnest  preacher,  and  in 
other  resi)ects  a  most  brilliant  man. 
In  i860,  his  health  failing,  he  went  to 
California  for  a  rest  and  vacation;  and 
towards  ihe  close  of  i86i  he  wrote  to 
the  Hollls-sueet  peojjle,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  his  duly  lo  slay  tliere,  and  do 
what  he  could  for  the  cause  of  the 
North  in  the  struggle  then  so  fierce 
between  the'  free  and  ihe  slavery 
Stales.  So  he  remained  in  California; 
and  by  his  jjatriotic  work  and  his  elo- 
cpient  sijcei.  h  he  did  much  towards 
preventing  that  State  from  ranging  it- 
self on  the  side  of  the  South.  On  Oct. 
5,  1862,  Rev.  George  L.  Chancy  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Hollis-slreet 
Church.  He  resigned  in  1878;  and 
■idler  ihe  iHi]|)it  had  been  vacant  kn 
some  time,  the  present  ])astor.  Rev.  11. 
liernai  cl  Carpenter,  was  engaged.  The 
society  voted,  in  the  winter  of  1882,  to 
dispose  of  its  historic  old  churcii- 
building,  and  rebuild  in  the  Jiack-bay 
distiict.  [See  Lhiitariani-sin  and  Vni- 
(anaii  (Congregational)  Chin  clu  s^ 
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—  \  l)eciuesi  of  James  Holloii  "  10  ihe 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  lirighton," 

—  who  also  gave  the  Holton  library 
[.-ee  Bri^;/ifi>ii  District\  —  "  lo  Ijc  an- 
nually e.xpeiuU  d  foi  e\'er  in  ]iuri:hasing 
and  distributing  prcjvisions  among  pool 
and  indigent  I'rolesiant  families,  in 
.•^aid  town  of  Ihighton,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing oi'  other  holidays,  or  jusl  previous 
lo  ^5uch  holidays,  to  the  entl  that  such 
poor  i'rolesiant  families  may  have  the 
means,  in  some  degree,  of  enjoying 
such  holida)'s  in  comiiK^n  with  iheir 
fellow-citi/ens  ;  and  I  specially  direct, 
that,  in  such  ]n-riodical  dist  1  ibulions, 
unmarried  I'rolesiant  females,  who  are 
poor  01  needy,  shall  receive  a  libeial 
share  of  provisions,  and  also  other 
articles  of  cf)mf(jrt,  such  as  said  dis- 
tributors shall  deem  to  be  most  con- 
ducive lo  the  loiuloii  and  li.ip[)iness 
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of  that  lone  class  of  citizens."  Since 
annexation  this  fund  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  [see 
Ovcrscifs  of  the  Fooi-\.  The  income 
amuially  for  this  trust  is  {pi, 500. 

Homes.  —  See  Asylums  and  Homes. 

Home  for  Destitute  Catholic  Chil- 
dren, on  Harrison  Avenue,  East-Con- 
cord, and  Stoughton  .Streets.  This  is 
maintained  by  the  "Association  for  the 
protection  of  destitute  Catliolic  cliil- 
dren,"  organized  in  1864;  its  domestic 
affairs  being  in  charge  of  tlie  Sisters  of 
Charity  [see  Sisters  of  Charity,  under 
Catholic  Religious  Oni^rs\.  Tlie  Home 
and  the  work  of  the  association  grew 
out  of  tlie  Eliot  Charity  School,  lor 
some  time  contlucted  at  No.  9  Higli 
Street.  Soon  after  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity assumed  the  direction  of  llie  institu- 
tion, which  was  in  1S66,  the  Home  was 
removed  to  No.  10  Common  .Street; 
and  the  next  move  was  to  the  present 
hjcalion,  the  building  being  erected  in 
1870.  The  existing  llome-buihhng  is 
well  arranged  for  its  pur()(j-c.  It  is 
175  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  deptli,  and 
three  stories  high,  with  a  Erench  roof. 
It  has  school-rooms,  play-rooms,  chjr- 
mitories,  iniirn)aries,  bath-rooms,  and 
dining-rooms,  afft>rding  ample  accom- 
modation for  more  than  _'00  children. 
The  total  nnmber  oi  children  reeei\etl 
and  cared  for  during  1882  wa.-.  about 
Goo;  and  the  total  nund)er  since  its  es- 
tablishment, about  5,000.  Children  (jf 
any  creed,  color,  or  nativity,  are  admit- 
ted; it  is  a  home  for  the  destitute  or 
friendless  little  ones  of  all  kinds.  Here 
tliey  are  instructed  and  cared  for  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charily  until  returned 
to  their  friends,  [)laced  in  situaii(;ns, 
or  |)rovided  witii  good  Catholic  homes. 
Care  is  exercised  in  all  ( a.^es  where 
any  are  sought  foi  adojjtion ;  and  ]jer- 
son  desiring  t-^  adopt  are  rcc|uired  to 
bring  recomni' .v.lations  from  their  par- 
ish-priest. Th  -  Home  is  su|)|)oried 
alttigcther  by  oluntary  subscriptions, 
and  an  anniial  onarity-ball  is  given  fin- 
its  benefit,    .\ljout  ;^i3,ooo  are  speiU 


yearly  in  maintaining  the  Home,  and 
the  cost  of  each  child  averages  $1.33 
per  week. 

Home  for  Intemperate  Women 
(Tlie  Massachusetts),  at  No.  41 
Worcester  Street.  Incorporated  in 
March,  1881.  This  is  a  refuge  for  those 
who  desire  to  reform,  or  who  it  is  be- 
lieved can  be  reformed.  The  ]jlan  on 
which  it  is  managed  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Washingtonian  Home  for 
men  [see  Washingto)iian  IIome\.  It  is 
in  charge  of  a  niatton,  Mrs.  Charpiot; 
medical  attendance  is  furnished,  the 
theory  being  that  intemi)erance  is  to 
some  extent  a  disease ;  and  there  are 
paid  superintendents  of  the  different 
dei)artmcnis.  Tire  institution  has  been 
full  since  its, opening.  U])  to  the  close 
of  1882,  there  had  been  262  inmates  in 
all,  of  whom  63  were  naii\es  of  Afas- 
sachusetts,  35  of  other  Slates,  and  164 
frtjm  (jther  nations.  Tiiere  were  47 
who  did  general  housework,  39  house- 
keepers, and  other  occupations  were 
represented  in  much  smaller  jn-opor- 
tions;  138  were  single,  51  married,  and 
73  were  widows.  15etween  the  ages  of 
15  and  20,  there  were  22  inmates;  21 
to  30  years,  88  ;  3 1  to  40, 83  ;  41  to  50,  54  ; 
51  to  60,  10;  61  to  70,  I  ;  82,  I.  There 
have  been  1 24  jn  ovided  with  situations  ; 
returned  to  their  homes,  57;  sent  to 
hospitals  and  asylums,  39;  discharged 
as  hoi)eless,  46;  died,  i.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  matron  to  visit  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  regulail)',  antl  through 
the  [jrobalion-ofiicer  obtain  permission 
to  take  to  the  Home  such  women  as 
look  as  if  they  could  be  reformed. 
I'hen  baths  aui.!  niet.licine  are  gi\'en 
tliem ;  they  are  gi\  en  work,  and  so 
make  return  for  what  is  done  for  them. 
Situations  are  fountl  for  them,  —  their 
employers  being  always  accpiainted 
with  their  history;  and  when  their  en- 
gagements ex[)ire,  and  they  return  tc; 
the  city,  Mrs.  Charpiot  always  lo(jks 
out  fi;r  them,  and  lielps  li;  kec])  ihem 
frcjm  falling  back  into  intemperance. 
Religious  worship  is  always  observed 
in  the  family.    The  ljuilding  in  which 
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the  Home  is  located  is  the  property  of 
the  association. 

Homoeopathic  Hospital  (The 
Massac  hubetts).  —  I'^a^^t-Concorcl 
Street.  Chartered  in  1855,  this  insti- 
tution came  within  a  single  vote  in 
the  State  senate  of  receiving,  generous 
State  aid.  Had  this  been  given,  the 
hospital  would  have  entered  upon  its 
work  at  once;  but  failing  of  this,  it  re- 
mained inactive  until  1870.  A  sniill 
house  was  then  hired,  at  No.  14  Ihn- 
roughs  Place;  and,  fitted  up  with  14 
beds,  it  was  opened  as  a  hospital  in 
January,  1871.  In  Novcndjer  of  the 
same  year  8  of  tlie  prominent  homau- 
pathic  physicians  in  ihecih'  were  huni- 
moned  for  trial,  and  expulsion  Irum 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  lor 
"conduct  unbecoming  and  imworlhy 
an  honorable  man  and  a  member  of 
the  society."  Although  not  so  ex- 
pressed, this  was  aimed  at  members 
believing  in  and  practising  homoeop- 
athy. An  injunction  from  the  Supreme 
Court  prevented  a  summary  expulsion 
of  members  for  this  cause,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  warmly  discussed  in  the  pub- 
lic journals-  The  great  interest  thus 
excited  by  this  attempted  action  of  the 
society  toward  the  homceopaths  re- 
sulted in  a  ])ublic  fair  in  aid  of  the 
hospital,  which  realized  more  than  $80,- 
000  for  its  funds.  Land  was  secured 
on  East-Concord  Street,  near  the  City 
Hospital,  and  a  fine  and  conmiodious 
building  was  erected,  containing  40 
beds.  This  was  oj^cned  for  patients 
in  May,  1876.  In  1881  an  aflditional 
tract  of  hnid  was  ronveved  to  the  hos- 
pital by  the  cit}',  wliich  w  ill  be  .siillicient 
for  the  exten->ions  already  needed  and 
contemplated.  Uj)war(ls  of  200  patients 
were  treated  in  1882,  and  more  tlian 
1,700  since  the  hospital  was  0|)ene(l. 
Col.  Charles  R.  Codman  is  the  presi- 
dent, andM'.ss  I'^Uen  I-'rolhingham  .sec- 
retary. 

HomoeoiMthic  Medical  Di.speiiH- 
ary  (The).  —  .\o.  14  Durroughs  Place; 
Charity  liuilcling,  Chardon  Street ;  and 
the   Medii  '  l  college    building,  luast- 


Concord  Street.  Chartered  in  1856, 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  1857.  At 
fust  it  was  supported  by  private  sub- 
sci  i[)tions;  but  in  March,  18^9,  a  fair 
was  held  in  Music  Hall,  wliich  in  five 
days  netted  the  sum  of  313,100.  The 
income  of  this,  with  occasional  dona- 
tions, has  since  sustained  the  dispens- 
ary. It  has  three  branches,  as  stated 
above.  In  1SS2,  13,000  patients  w^ere 
treated;  and  since  its  organization  the 
whole  number  has  been  about  140,000, 
who  have  received  over  300,000  pre- 
scriptions gratuitously.  Every  depart- 
ment is  free  to  the  poor.  'Plie  \Vest- 
End  branch,  in  the  Charity  Ihiilding 
[see  C/ia?  iiy  B/iiiiii/.'i^],  (Jhardon  Street, 
is  (,)pen  (.laily  fromn  10  to  12,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  general  dejjartment, 
has  one  under  the  care  of  women 
physicians,  for  the  diseases  of  their  sex. 
There  are  conneeled  with  the  dis- 
pen-,cuy  36  j)hysicians,  all  ol  whom  do 
their  work  without  i>ay.  (Jtis  Clapp 
is  the  president  of  the  corj^oration,  Dr. 
I.  T.  Talbot  secretary,  and  I^r.  J.  W. 
Claj)!)  treasurer. 

Homceopathic  Medical  Society 
(The  Massachusetts).  —  The  i)rinci- 
pie  in  medicine  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Sinuliu.  si))nliliiis  ciiranltir  was  known 
to  the  earliest  writers  in  medicine;  but 
it  was  first  considered  as  a  basis  for  all 
curative-drug  action  in  1790,  l)y  Sam- 
uel Hahnemann,  who,  from  that  time 
till  his  death  in  18  |  1,  devoted  himselt 
to  tile  development  (4  (he  s\  ^lem  w  hich 
he  called  homu'opalhy.  In  i;:>.:5  Hans 
("hrisiian  (Jram,  a  native  of  boston 
though  educated  in  the  University  ot 
C(j[)eidiagen,  first  inlrodiiced  this  sys- 
tem into  America.  In  1833  Dr.  Cun- 
stantine  Hening,  one  of  its  strcjngebt 
su|)iJoriers,  came  to  (his  comiliy,  and 
practised  in  Phihidelphia  uiUil  his  death 
in  1881.  In  1835  a  njedical  college  was 
establisiied  in  Allentown,  I'enn.,  to 
teach  this  svilem.  In  1838  Dr.  Sanuiel 
Gregg  of  Aiedfonl  became  a  coiu'ert  to 
homceoi)alhy.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Josiah 
Elagg  u{  BostiJU,  Dr.  Charles  Wild  of 
lirookline,  and  Dr.  C,  M.  Weld  of 
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Jamaica  Plain,  adopted  its  jjiinciples ; 
and  in  iS^o  they,  with  others,  fuinied  a 
medical  society  known  as  the  "  Homoe- 
opathic Fraternity,"  which  met  at  the 
houses  of  its  members  in  turn  on  the 
"  Monday  evening  next  jMeceding  the 
full  of  the  moon."  At  these  meetings 
the Ixuow  ledge  gained  of  this  new  and 
strange  system  of  medicine  was  mutu- 
ally impartetl  by  its  members.  In  1856 
the  membership  had  increased  to  nearly 
70  mendjers,  who  were  incori)orated 
by  the  Stale  as  the  Massachusetts 
Homa'oi)athic  Medical  Scjciety.  It 
holds  its  meetings  senri-amuially,  in 
Api  il  and  October,  and  ha^  a  UKinber- 
ship  of  230.  It  also  publi.^lies  each 
year  a  volume  of  re|)orts  ol  il^5  trans- 
actions. I'liere  is  also  a  Ilosion  ilo- 
m(eoi)alhic  Medical  Society,  which 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Boston  University,  East- 
Concord  Street  [see  Bosloii  Univcr- 
sily\,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each 
month.    It  has  100  mendjers. 

Horace  Mann  Statue.  —  See  Mann, 
1  lorace,  Slatue  of. 

Horse-Cars.  —  See  Street- Railways. 

Horticultural  Society  (The  Maa- 
saehusctt.s).  —  1  leadquarter.s"  in  Il(;i- 
ticullural  Jlall  building,  on  Trennnit 
Street,  between  Uromlield  Street  and 
Montgomery  Place.  Organized  March 
17,  1829,  and  incorporated  the  follow- 
ing month,  this  is  the  oldest  horticul- 
tural society,  with  a  single  exception, 
—  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  —  in  the 
country.  It  has  always,  maintained  a 
foremost  jiosition  among  American  so- 
cieties of  its  class,  and  has  done  more 
tlian  any  other  for  the  intelligent  de- 
velopment of  horticulture  over  a  large 
tield.  It  has  also  lent  its  inlUience 
to  forward  several  educational  enter- 
prises and  pul'lic  improvements ;  its 
chief  work  in  the  latter  direction  be- 
ing ti»e  establi,luuent  of  the  beaulifid 
cemetery  of  ?  i(;imt  Auburn.  It  l>egan 
with  a  mend)  rsiiip  of  140  during  it^, 
first  year,  inc biding  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  cl  that  day;  and  its  total 


membership  has  been  about  3,000,  in- 
cluding a  large  nuniber  of  honorary 
and  corresponding  members.  Gcir. 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn  of  Ro.xbury 
was  the  first  president  of  the  society, 
Cheever  Newhall  of  Boston  the  first 
treasiuer,  Ur.  Jacob  Pigelow  of  Bos- 
ton the  first  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Robert  P.  luumons  of  Boston  the 
lirst  recording  secretary.  I'he  society 
was  organized  with  these  ollicers  and 
38  councillors.  The  fust  aniuial  exhi- 
bition was  held  in  September  of  its 
first  year  ;  and  the  custom  of  weekly 
exliiljitions  through  all  but  the  mid- 
winter months  was  that  year  begun, 
and  it  has  since  been  continued  with- 
out break.  DippMuas  and  liberal  pre- 
miums are  offered  for  the  best  exhibits 
ol  ))lants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  at  these 
weekly  and  animal  exhibitions.  'Phe 
movement  for  the  establishment  of 
Mount-Auburn  Cemetery  was  begun 
before  the  formation  of  this  society, 
but  nothing  practical  was  accomplished 
until  it  took  hold  of  the  matter.  The 
first  plan  embraced  an  experimental 
garden,  as  well  as  a  cemetery ;  and  it 
was  tliis  i)roject  that  the  society 
adojtted.  'Phe  first  suggestion  came 
from  Dr.  Jac(jb  Bigelow,  and  was  pro- 
posed to  a  lunnber  of  gentlemen,  whom 
lie  invited  to  meet  him,  in  the  winter 
(if  1825,  at  his  house,  then  in  Summer 
Street.  At  this  time  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
urban cemetery  was  new  to  this  coun- 
try, nothing  of  the  kind  being  then  in 
existence.  Mount  ;\uburn  was  then 
known  as  "  Stoiie's  Woods,"  and  was 
much  fre(|uented  on  accovmt  of  its 
un  a!  attractions,  and  the  scenery  about 
it,  by  students  of  Harvard  as  well  as 
others.  The  name  of  "  Sweet  Aid)urn  " 
was  given  it  by  a  couple  of  Ilai\'ard 
men,  and  after  it  became  the  cemetery 
the  name  of  Aubm  n  was  formally  at- 
tached to  it.  'I'lie  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety indorsed  the  i)roject  tor  the  I''x|)eri- 
mcntal  (Pirden  and  Cemetery  here  in 
i8^i  ;  |)urehasinj',  the  i)ro|)eily  from 
Cliailes  W.  Pi imniei  ,  jun.,  w  ho  had  in- 
tended to  make  a  c(nmtry-seat  of  it. 
Tlic  purchase  was  perfected  after  sub- 
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scribers  to  loo  lots  of  300  feet  square, 
at  the  rate  of  ^60  each,  had  been  ob- 
tained. The  Act  of  the  l.egislature 
authorizing  the  society  to  hold  land 
for  a  rural  cemetery,  and  to  lay  it  out 
and  dedicate  it  for  that  purpose,  was 
obtained  in  June  of  the  same  year  ;  and 
in  September  following  iho  ijlacc  was 
formally  dedicated,  Judge  Story  de- 
livering the  address,  Kev.  Dr.  \\'are 
making  the  prayer,  and  a  hymn  written 
by  Rev.  Dr.  I'ierpcmt  being  a  feature 
of  the  occasion,  l-'orest-trees,  plants, 
and  flower-beds  ^vere  set  out,  and  av- 
enues, paths,  and  walks  constructetl ; 
and  at  subsecpient  exhil)itiuns  of  the 
society  noteworthy  exhibits  from  the 
Experimental  Garden  and  rural  ceme- 
tery were  made.  The  iirst  interment 
in  the  cemetery  was  of  a  child,  in  1832; 
and  the  first  monument  erected  was  lo 
the  memory  of  Hannah  Adams  ui  I\Ied- 
neld,  who  achieved  S(jme  distinction  as 
a  writer  of  historical  works,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  female  writers 
in  the  country.  The  first  gateway  w  as 
designed  by  Dr.  Uigelow,  and  stood  un- 
til 1842,  when  the  present  stone  gates 
of  similar  design  rei)hiccd  it.  The 
first  receiving-tondj,  of  granite,  was 
set  up  in  1832.  In  1835  Mount  Au- 
burn was  sold  by  the  society  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  lots  within  it,  and  the 
Proprietors  of  Mount-Auburn  Ceme- 
tery were  then  incor])orated.  This 
change  was  not  effected  without  some 
friction  between  the  two  organizations ; 
but  all  differences  were  in  time  adjust- 
ed tlirough  indentures  entered  into, 
the  first  in  1858,  and  the  second  in  i86y. 
The  first  I  lorticuUural  Hall  established 
by  the  society  was  at  N(;.  52  North-Mar- 
ket Street.  In  1831  the  society  renioved 
to  Joy's  lUiiiding,  —  succeeded  by  the 
present  Rog^ers  Uuilding  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  opposite  the  head  <;f  State 
Street,  —  n^  xt  to  No.  81  Cornhill,  then 
to  No.  23  Tri mont  Row,  next  into  the 
old  Latin-.-  hool  building  on  S(Ijo(d 
Street,  and  m  1 84 5  into  its  own  building 
on  the  site  of  the  old  J ,alin-scliool 
building,  wl  i  :h  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Parker  Ht  u'-c.    'J'his  first  building  of 


the  Horticultural  Society  w.is  the  first 
ever  erected  by  such  a  society.  It  was 
a  granite-front  building,  and  was  alter 
the  prevailing  style  of  architectuie  in 
town  at  the  time.  In  front  of  the  first 
story  were  huge  Doric  piers;  and,  of 
that  above,  iluted  Corinthian  i)ilasters 
surmounted  by  entcdjlature  and  pedi- 
ment. On  the  ground-iloor  was  a  seed- 
store,  and  the  large  hall  of  the  society 
was  on  the  floor  above.  I'his,  also  after 
the  prevailing  st)'le,  which  was  carried 
to  such  extremes  [see  AyrJtiU-ctio  e],  was 
deccjrated  with  C'orinthian  pila^ters. 
This  building  was  dedicated  on  May 
15,  1845.  urator  of  the  occasicjn 

was  lion,  (ieorge  I. nut;  and  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  then  the  president  of 
the  society,  delivered  an  address.  Tliis 
building  early  |jroved  insulficient  for 
the  needs  of  llie  society,  and  before 
many  years  a  nuAx  inent  was  begun  to 
secure  larger  cpiarters.  In  1851)  the 
Scliool-,-.li  eet  building  w.is  sold  to 
Harvey  D.  Parker,  of  the  Parker 
House,  who  thereupon  removed  it, 
and  built  in  its  place  the  wing  of  his 
hotel  now  occupied  on  tlic  last  floor 
by  the  ladies'  dining-room;  and  rooms 
were  secured  for  the  .society  on  the 
coi'ner  of  \\  ashington  and  West 
Streets.  In  1863  the  present  estate 
was  pmchased  (then  known  as  the 
Montgomery  House) ;  and  on  Aug.  18, 
1864,  the  corner-stone  (jf  the  ])resent 
building  was  laid.  In  Septend^cr  of 
the  following^  year  the  building  was 
comjileted,  and  was  dedicate  tl  on  the 
i()th  of  thai  month.  On  (hat  occasion 
Rev.  Di.  Kredeiick  D.  Huntington 
olleretl  the  prayer;  and  ("hailes  M. 
Ilo\'ey,  the  jnesident  of  tlu;  society, 
delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  'i'he 
building,  is  of  Concord  white  granite; 
and  the  front  is  highly ornamenled, 
the  central  division  decorated  with  an 
cnxler  of  coupled  colunms  rei)eat( d  in 
jtilasters  behind,  Doric  in  the  liist  story, 
Ionic  in  the  second,  and  Corinthian  in 
the-  third.  vSurmounting  the  central 
division  of  the  fa9ade  is  a  granite  statue 
of  Ceres;  and  on  the  north  and  soiuh 
bullje.sscs  iif  the  se(oml  stoi)  in  the 
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front  ot  the  building  are  other  statues 
cut  in  granite,  —  one  ot  Flora,  and  the 
other  of  Pomona.  These  statues  were 
modelled  by  Martin  Milmore.  On  the 
street-lloor  of  the  building  are  st(jrcs ; 
and  on  the  second  and  third  resi)ec- 
tively  the  public  halls  of  the  society, 
reached  from  the  street  by  a  tlight  of 
broad  marble  ste])S.  The  first  is  called 
the  Lower  Hull.  It  is  ornamented  with 
]K)rtraits  and  busts  of  a  number  of  thc 
founders  of  the  society,  benefactors, 
ancl  prominent  members.  The  second, 
or  Upper  Ifall,  is  reached  by  stairways 
on  either  siilc  of  llie  building.  'J'his  is, 
like  the  other  hall,  large,  well  lighied, 
attractively  decorated,  and  adorned  with 
portraits.  The  latterincludc  portraits  of 
the  presidents  of  the  society,  and  a  full- 
length  iMHlraii  of  I.)r.  Jacob  liigelow, 
the  projector  of  Mount  Auburn.  The 
Tower  Hall  is  used  for  the  weekly 
shows  of  the  society,  and  both  f(.)r  the 
annual  sliows.  Both  are  also  frecpient- 
ly  let  as  public  halls  for  \'arious  clas.>es 
of  entertainments.  [See  /////.i.]  Tlie 
library-room  is  the  front  of  the  second 
story.  The  society  has  here  a  large 
and  valuable  library,  and  its  collection 
was  begun  very  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  organization.  It  now 
numbers  alnnit  4,000  volumes.  The 
president  of  the  .-society  now  is  Francis 
B,  Hayes.  'I'he  follosving  is  the  list  (jf 
its  founders:  linoch  Bartlett  of  Ro.v- 
bury,  Andrews  Breed  of  Lynn,  Henry 
A.  Ikeed  of  Lynn,  Zebedee  Cook,  juu., 
of  Dorche.-^ter,  II.  A.  S.  Dearborn  of 
Roxbury,  Samuel  Downer  of  Ro.\bu!  y, 
Robert  1/.  I'aniiKins  of  15oston,  l!enja- 
min  V.  kreiuli  of  ISoston,  John  M. 
Ives  of  S.ilem,  William  Kemick  of 
Newtcjn,  John  L(jwcII  of  Roxbuiy, 
Robert  i\Iainiiiig  ol  S.ikin,  ('heevcr 
Nevvhall  of  Dcnchester,  juhu  B.  Rus- 
sell of  Boston,  William  H.  Sumner  of 
Dorchester,  an. I  Jonathan  \Vinshi[)  of 
]5righton.  The  admission-tee  was  at 
fust  $15,  annual  assessment  f>2,  and 
co^jt  of  life-membcrshi]) -^30.  The  ad- 
mission-fee at  t!ie  jnesent  time  is  ,^10, 
with  assessni'  1  ts  and  cost  of  life- 
membership  1  l)etore. 


Hospitals.  —  Following  is  a  list  ot 
the  various  hospitals  witliin  the  city 
limits,  each  of  which  will  be  found 
described  in  detail  in  separate  para- 
graphs elsewhere  in  this  book.  With 
the  exception  of  the  City  Hospital,  the 
funds  by  which  these  are  supported 
are  largely,  ami  in  many  cases  wholly, 
accumulated  from  [Mivate  subscrip- 
tions of  the  bene\'oleni. 

Adaiub  Nervine  Asylum.  I'or  persons  ot 
boih  bcxes  affecied  wiili  nervous  diseases. 
Wesi-Roxbii'-y  district,  Centre  Street. 

Boston  City  llospitn!.-  I'^or  both  sexes.  City 
iiistiiution.  Oui-patienis  treated  medically  and 
surj^icilly.  Ilurnson  ^Vvcnue,  opposite  W'orces- 
tcr  Sipiare. 

Boston  J-yiny-lu  Hu-,pital.  No.  24  McLean 
.Street. 

Carney  Iiosi)ilal.  Ceneral  llosiJital  for  boiii 
sexes.    South  Boston,  Old-liarbor  Street. 

Channing  Home.  l'"or  Nsomen  and  ctiildren, 
chiefly  incurables.    No.  30  McBean  Siieet. 

Children's  Hospital.  .Medical  and  surgical 
treatment  to  children  from  2  to  12.  Depart- 
ment for  out-patients.  ]Iunlingtoii  Avenue, 
B.ick-bay  district. 

Consumptives'  Home.  For  both  sexes. 
Hom<jJO[)ailiic  treatment.  Roxbury  district, 
corner  of  Warren  Street  and  Blue-lull  Avenue, 

l''ree  Hosi)ital  for  Women.  I'  or  treatment  ol 
dise.ises  of  Women  No.  60  East-Spungheld 
Street. 

House  of  tlie  Good  Samaritan.  For  treat- 
ment of  women  and  children,  especially  incura- 
bles.   No  6  McLean  Street. 

NLissachnsetts  Gener.d  Hospital.  For  both 
sexes.  Out-patients  tre.ited.  Heiilal  mhiiiKuy 
and  trainin.t;-schocd  Au'  nurses  coinu:ctcd  witli 
hosiiitai.  Blossom  Si  reel,  at  west  end  of 
McLean  Street. 

Massachuseiis  Homo  opaihic  Hospital.  For 
both  sexes.  Hom<eop,uhic  treatment.  Easi- 
Concord  Street,  between  H.iiiison  .(Vvenue  and 
.Mbany  Street. 

.N'ew-I'aiiiland  liosptlrd  lor  W'onu  n  .mi  Oal- 
dren.  Under  llie  chait^e  of  v.omen.  <  Mu  rs 
youiif;  women  sludyinj;  medicine  ciiipoituiiities 
for  clinical  study  which  other  liosijii.ils  alloid  to 
youiif^  men.  Cothnan  Avenue,  between  Wash- 
m^jlon  and  Amory  Streets. 

Sm.ill  pox  Hospit.il.  Near  rear  iiuiance  ol' 
l''c)rest-hills  Cemetery,  Canterbury  Sln.el. 

Spinal  Home.  ]''or  both  sexi;s  afllicled  wilh 
spinal  diseases.  Homo,  upalhic  treatment. 
Roxbury  district,  corner  \V.irren  Street  and 
Bhit-hill  Avenue. 

Si.  I'.lizabeth's  Hoapii.il.  I'or  women.  No. 
78  Walth.iiii  Streei. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  lor  Sick  and  Hesliiuic 
Servaiu-,izirls.  For  incur  allies  cspeci.iUy.  No. 
41  to  4S  l-ast-Bi()okline  Street. 

St.  NLaty's  Lyln^-ln  Hosf.lid  (.uul  Inl.ini- 
.^sylum;  iJun hestcr  disUii  t,  How.loin  Su..ci 
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The  United-States  Naval  Hospital 
connected  with  the  Charlestown  Navy- 
yard  is  situated  in  Chelsea.  The 
United-States  Marine-hospital  service 
is  also  situated  here  ;  its  l5oston  oflice 
is  at  the  Custom  House. 

Hospital  Newspaper  Society. — 
A  very  W(M"thy  orgaui/.aiitMi,  whose 
aim  is  to  supply  the  inmates  ul  hos- 
pitals, insane-asylums,  and  the  State 
penal  inslitutit)ns,  with  gcjod  reading- 
matter.  J5oxes  are  i^lacud  in  tlie  rail- 
way-stations for  tliL-  collection  o[ 
newspapers,  magazines,  .md  books, 
which  are  promptly  tlistril)uted  among 
these  institutions.  Reading-matter  lor 
this  purpose  is  also  receivetl  at  No. 
113  Revere  SttLcl.  In  the  C(.)ui>e  oi 
u  vcar  many  thouscuul  newspapers  anti 
magazines,  and  large  numljer^  ol 
books,  are  collected  and  disiribuled  in 
this  wa)'.  C)£  late  years  Christmas 
and  luisler  cards  have  als(j  been  re- 
ceived in  large  niunbers,  and  put  to 
this  good  service. 

Hotela.  —  'i'he  mnuber  of  hotels  of 
all  classes  in  the  city  is  not  large. 
clusive  of  the  many  which  are  classed 
as  family  hotels  [see  Apartniciit 
IIunsi's\  there  are  but  70.  Of  this 
number,  however,  a  large"  i)roportion 
are  (jf  the  first  or  second  class  ;  and 
the  third-class  are,  many  of  them, 
superior  to  the  second-elass  hotels  in 
some  other  American  cities.  Among 
the  firsl-elass,  are  many  houses  which 
have  a  wide  reputation.  Of  tho^e  of 
this  cfass  now  in  e.vistence,  the  oldest 
are  the  United-Slates  Hotel,  the  Tie- 
mont,  American,  and  Revere  Ibjiises. 
One  of  the  older  houses  is  also  the 
comfortable  old  Quincy  Hon.^e  ;  anrl 
the  old  Adams  House,  recently  demol- 
ished to  make  way  for  the  newer 
Adams  HoMse,  was  of  venerable  age, 
and  succeeded  one  of  the  famous  tav- 
erns of  t!)'j  earlier  days.  Of  later 
date  than  any  of  the  abm'e,  but  them- 
selves full  (jf  years,  are  the  I'aiker 
House*  an.'  Young's  Hotel;  and  of 
con\i)arati"(:ly  recent  date  are  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  md  the  Hotel  Vendome, 


elegant  liotels  in  the  Back-bay  district, 
modern  in  their  build,  and  sumptuous 
in  their  interior  decorations,  fittings, 
and  flunishings,  well  entitled  to  be 
called,  as  they  are,  grand  and  palatial. 
'I'hese  several  hotels  are  described, 
with  sketLhes  of  their  history,  in 
se[>arate  ixu  agraphs  in  this  book.  The 
present  modern  h(4els  (jf  the  city  have 
entirely  superseded  the  oKl-time  inns, 
as  they  themselves  suijcrsecled  the  tav- 
erns of  still  earlier  I  inies.  'Jdie  pres- 
ent are  st.itely  stiuelures,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  e\er)  comfort, 
and  every  lu.xury  ;  [jut  they  of  neces- 
sity lack  the  good  cheer  and  homely 
hospitality  of  Ihe  old  iashioned  inn, 
whose  ruddy-faeed  huullonl  (it  i.b  a 
tradition  that  the  old-time  lantllord  in- 
variably was  rudd)'-faced,  withagener- 
iHis  girth  and  comfortable  prc)portions, 
indicating  familiar  ac<juainlance  with 
his  own  good  cluer)  himself  came  to 
the  inn-door,  and  weleoiued  his  guests 
as  they  stepped 'out  of  the  gicat  lum- 
bering stage-ccxaches  at  their  journey's 
end.  Now  it  is  the  elegant  ami  imi)os- 
ing  hotel-clerk,  behind  the  impressive 
ollice-counter,  who  receives  the  guest: 
the  old-time  landhjrd  has  passetl  away, 
Mith  the  sanded  tavern-floor,  the 
"  tai)-ro(Mn,"  and  all  the  nu  llow  ing 
though  rude  comforts  of  those  dead 
and  gone  times.  —  The  first  tavern  in 
Boston  was  kejit  by  one  Samuel  Cole, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now 
Merchants'  Row.  Tt  was  opened  as 
eai  K'  as  iT)^.!,  and  c;dled  an  "  Ordi- 
naiie."  Then  .ifler  a  linn  came  the 
Ship  Tave  rn,  the  Blue  Bell  and  Indian 
(^)neen,  the  I'-lephanl  'I'avern,  the  Red 
i.ion,  the  JMue  Sun,  the  C'aslle,  the 
King's  Head,  the  Green  l)ragon,  and 
the  linnch  of  Crapes.  Fnmous  were 
some  of  these  ta\erns  in  their  day. 
'I'he  Shi|)  slo(j(l  on  North  Street. 
When  it  was  kept  by  John  Vyal,  and 
long  after,  it  was  known  also  as  the 
.Noah's  Ark.  Dming  Vyal's  proprie- 
torship this  tavern,  says  Drake,  "was 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  king's  connnis- 
sioners,  who  were  sent  o\  er  by  Charles 
H.  after  the  restoration,  with  instiiic- 
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tions  to  visit  the  New-E",ng!ancl  colo- 
nics, and  adjust  all  matters  ot  dispute." 
The  old  Ship  was  at  one  time  the  prop- 
erly of  the  father  of  Gov.  Hutchinson, 
and  was  given  by  him  to  his  tlaughter 
Hannah,  who  married  Rev.  Samuel 
Mather.  It  stood  until  1866.  .  The 
KedTjon  Inn  stood  also  on  Ncjrth 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Richmond. 
It  was  once  kept  by  Nicholas  Upshall, 
a  man  of  substance,  an  owner  of  con- 
siderable property,  and  one  ol  the  first 
members  of  the  Ancient  .md  Honor- 
able /vrtillery.  He  was  a  ("Quaker, 
and,  says  Drake,  "  was  one  ui  the 
first  to  feel  the  rigor  of  the  per.^e- 
cntion  of  the  Quakers.  He  was  l)an- 
ished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  in 
his  old  age  died  a  martyr  to  the 
faith  whicli,  amid  all  his  sufferings 
and  hardships,  he  seems  stoutly  to 
have  uphelcl.  .  .  .  His  first  banish- 
ment was  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  the 
keei:)er  of  Boston  jail  to  give  food  to 
two  starving  Quaker  women  in  his 
charge."  tlpshall  was  l)uried  in 
Cojip's-hill  bnryiug-ground.  The  ori- 
ginal Sun  Tavern  stood  on  Dock 
.Square,  and  the  last  of  several  which 
bore  this  name  was  on  Ratterymarch 
Street.  The  King's  Head  stood  at 
the  corner  of  North  and  Fleet  Streets. 
The  Careen  Dragon,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  earlier  taverns,  wliich  came 
to  be  the  secret  headcjuarlers  of  tlie 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the  patriots  who 
planned  the  Revolution,  stood  on 
Union  Street  ;  and  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  tablet  on  the  front  c)f 
tlie  modern  building  standing  in  its 
place,  which  bears  a  reproduction  of 
the  Orecn  Dragon,  which  hung  from 
the  iron  crane  in  front  of  the  old 
tavern  as  its  sign  [see  OA/  Laiid- 
iniirks\.  TIhj  Star  lun  stood  nearer 
the  present  ll.i.io\-er  .Street,  on  Union, 
and  began  career  in  \(,.\().  'I'he 
]{lue  Hell  and  Indian  (^)u(  cn  u^ed  to 
stand  on  whii:  is  nr^w  \\'a~.hington 
Street,  nearb,  <)])posite  the  I'lovince 
I  louse  [sec  Oid  lMiidi>iarks  \.  It  stood 
from  as  ear;,  as  1673  to  1820,  when 
the  Washinpioii  Oiffee-housc  was  built 


in  its  ])!ace.  This  also  long  ago  disap- 
[)eared.  It  used  to  be  the  starting- 
|)lace  of  the  old  Ro.xbtny  hourhes. 
The  Rlue  Anchor  Tavern  used  to 
stand  near  the  ^ite  of  the  present 
"Cloljc"  ne\vsi)aper  building.  It 
dated  from  as  early  as  1691.  The 
Rite  Tavern,  whose  original  name  \Nas 
the  Bight  of  Logan,  stood  on  Dock 
Square,  and  in  its  later  days  was  a 
famous  inn  for  marketmen.  Of  taverns 
of  a  later  date,  the  St.  (George's,  or 
(ieorge,  the  British  Coffee-house,  the 
Ro\al  I^xchange,  the  Lion,  the  Lamb, 
ami  the  White  Horse  taverns  were 
among  the  most  famous.  ^I'he  George 
>tood  at  the  Neck,  on  wliat  is  now 
Tremont  Street  extending  to  the  Kox- 
bury  line.  It  comuuinded  a  jjleasant 
view  of  the  town  and  the  harbor,  and 
must  have  been  a  cheery  and  inviting 
place.  Llere  the  royal  governor  Burnet 
w as  received  on  his  arrival.  Here  in 
1721  the  General  Court  met  for  a  while, 
"  perhaps  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  small-jio-x  in  Boston  in  that 
year,  when  it  raged  with  frightfid  vio- 
lence," says  Drake;  and  in  1730  the 
Probate  Com  t  was  hekl  here.  In  1769 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  King's 
Arms.  In  1775  it  was  the  American 
advanced  post,  ami  in  that  ^■ear  was 
burned  by  tlie  Ri  itish.  .Sevei  al  ye  ars 
bcl'ore,  there  was  a  King's  Arms  tax'ern 
on  what  is  now  ivxchange'  Street. 
The  liritish  Coffee-house  and  the 
bunch  of  ( ira|)es  stood  on  State  Street, 
'['he  repeal  of  tlic  Slanq)  At  I  was  ,'( 
brated  in  thc^e  taverns.  Lioin  tlic 
binich  1)1  ( irapes  some  early  histoi  iaus 
lontend  that  the  i)arty  disguised  as  In- 
dians, who  threw  the  tea  overbcjaid, 
started  [see  Tea  Pa)'ty\.  The  Royal 
Ivxcliange  tavern  stood  on  the  corner 
of  I'.xchange  and  State  Strei  1.^.  Alter 
the  Innninji,  ol  the  Town  1  louse  in 
1747,  the  (ieiieial  Ce)url  was  luld  here 
for  a  few  days.  The  quarii  l  between 
Heiuy  I'hillips  and  I'.cnianiin  NVood- 
biid,t;c,  whitli  ended  in  tiie  duel  on  the 
('oinnuju  [>ee  C(>iii i>io)i\,  \n\\M\  here. 
.\t  a  later  period  the  Kxch.inge  was 
the  regukir  stopping-|)lace  of  the  I'lov 
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idencc  .stages.  The  Roebuck  Coffee- 
houbc  stood  near  Faneiiil  Market 
lunise.  It  was  evidently  a  rough  jjlace. 
Shuitleff  speaks  of  "poor  Henry 
I'hillips  (Stonehewer  Davis),  [whcjj 
\Yas  so  uselessly  hung  on  the  I3lh  of 
March,  1817,  for  killing  C^aspard  Deu- 
negri  "  at  this  tavern.  The  ].ion. 
Lamb,  and  White  I  lorse  taverns  stood 
near  together,  on  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington Street,  between  West  and  l?oyl- 
ston  Streets.  The  Lion  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  new  Bijou  Theatre  [see 
Bijoii  'rhcatrS\  ;  the  Lamb,  on  the  site 
of  the  new  Adams  House  ;  and  the 
W'hite  Horse,  nearly  opposite  what  is 
now  Hayward  Place.  I'he  Lion  dis- 
]')laycd  a  swinging  sign,  with  a  rampant 
liritish  lion  painted  on  it.  From  the 
Lamb  ihe  lirst  .stage-coach  of  tlie 
Providence  and  Boston  line  started  in 
1767.  The  White  Horse  displaved 
a  large  sign,  with  a  spirited  white 
charger  as  its  most  conspicuous  feature. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Hatch's 
tavern  stood  on  Tremont  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  ALison.  The  great 
Exchange  Coffee-house,  on  Stale  and 
Congress  Streets,  which  w.is  luiilt 
early  in  the  present  century,  was  in- 
tended to  eclipse  any  thing  ever  before 
attem]:)ted  in  public  house.^.  Charles 
Bulfmch  was  the  architect.  It  was 
seven  stories  in  height ;  its  front 
on  Congress  Street,  132  feet  long, 
was  ornamented  with  marble  bjnic 
l^ilastcrs,  crowned  with  a  Coiinlhian 
pediment,  and  oir  top  was  a  dome. 
It  contained  within,  a  large  hall  fc*r 
merchants'  gatherings,  a  ball-rcjom,  a 
Masonic  hall,  a  great  dining-room  cap- 
able of  seating  300,  and  210  rocjms 
for  guests.  It  was  two  years  in  build- 
ing, cost  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
did  not  pay.  It  was  a  speculati(jn 
ahead  (jf  the  times,  in  whieh  many 
lost.  Its  I  areer,  though  shurt,  was 
eventful.  '  'pened  in  1808,  in  1818  it 
was  destroy  d  by  fire.  The  great  per- 
sonages who  had  visited  the  city  during 
that  time  h 'd  been  among  its  guests, 
and  in  the  -leat  dining-rcjom  there  hail 
been    n)ai}    noteworthy  galheiing>. 


Capt.  Hull  made  his  headquarters 
here  when  at  this  port  during  the  war 
of  181 2;  the  news  of  the  treat v  of 
])eace  was  celebrated  by  a  great 
dinner  here,  at  which  Harrison  Gray 
(_>tis  presided,  on  J''eb.  22,  1815;  and 
President  Monroe,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Boston  in  1817,  stopped  at 
the  Exchange,  and  on  tlie  Fourth  he 
was  entertained  here  at  a  banquet  at 
which  a  most  distinguished  company 
was  present.  Durmg  its  existence  it 
was  the  central  gathering-place,  and  the 
business  headcpiarters  with  many  of 
tln'  townspeople.  Most  <.)f  the  stages 
made  it  eithei  a  starling-j^Iace  or 
stopping-jjlace,  and  it  was  the  town's 
general  news-centre.  /Mler  it  was 
burned,  a  new  but  less  pretentious 
coffee-house  was  built  in  its  stead  ;  and 
this  was  continued  as  a  tavern  until 
1853.  AuKJug  other  taverns  or  inns 
contemporaneous  with  or  succeed- 
ing these,  were  the  liromfield  House, 
on  Bromlield  Street,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  second  Indian  Queen; 
tlie  Pearl-street  House,  (ju  i'carl 
Street.  Wilde's,  I )oolittle's,  and  the 
I'llm-street  House,  on  l']lm  Street  and 
Brattle  Scpiare,  with  their  court-yards 
pa\ed  with  cobble-clones,  were,  when 
the  slage-liuLS  were  in  their  inime, 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the 
favorite  taverns  with  stage-travellers,  as 
the  slage-heatlepiarters  were  generally 
in  this  (piarter  of  the  t<nvn.  For  many 
years,  however,  the  1 'orl  lancL'uul  other 
eastward  siages  ii>eil  to  hi  in''  up  at 
ilie  Eastern  Stage  Hoii-e  in  Ventre 
Street,  at  the  North  haul,  with  an  en- 
trance from  North  Street  under  a 
spacious  arch.  'i'he  Marlborough 
House  long  stocid  on  Washington 
Street,  between  BrcjnUield  and  Winter 
Streets.  Here,  in  1825,  (ien.  Lafa}ctte 
was  entertained  at  a  l)aiu]uet  at  which 
a  distinguished  compau)'  was  ]-)resent. 
It  for  years  Ihjurishetl  as  a  temijerancc 
hotel. 

Hotel  Brunswick,  Boylston  Street, 
corner  of  Clarendon  Street,  Back-bay 
district.    Situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
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elegant  buikliiigs  and  residences  of  this 
fine  section  of  the  city,  the  Ih  unswick 
is  adorned  and  furnished  accwrcHngiy, 
and  is  itself  one  of  the  cons[)icuoiis 
hiiildings  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
building  covers  more  than  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  is  224  x  125  feet,  and  six 
stories  high  with  basement.  Ihiilt  of 
brick,  with  heavy  sandstone  trimmings, 
the  front  of  its  lower  stories  highly  (jr- 
naniented,  its  exterior  is  most  attrac- 
tive. ( )f  the  interior  the  principal 
fmihh  of  the  first  two  stories  is  black- 
waliuit.  On  the  right  of  the  i)rincipal 
entrance  are  two  parlors  for  the  use  of 
ladies,  and  011  the  left  tile  gentlemen's 
parlor.  The  large  tlining-room  is  on 
the  right  nf  the  ladies' entrance  ;  and 
there  is  anotlicr  on  the  eastei  ly  side  of 
the  h(Mi>e,  which  was  dedicated  by  the 
"  Whittier  dinner,"  which  was  given  on 
the  70th  aniii\ ersary  of  the  poet's  i)irth 
in  1877,  by  the  i)roi)rietors  of  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  and  at  which  there 
was  a  (piite  distinguished  literary  gath- 
ering, both  these  dining-halls  have 
marble-tile  lienors,  the  walls  Pompeian 
red,  and  the  ceiling  frescoed  to  corre- 
spond. The  five  stories  abtn^e  this 
floor  are  divided  into  suites  and  single 
rooms,  each  conveniently  arranged,  and 
provided  with  every  motleru  improve- 
ment and  convenieiu  e,  inckuling  oi)en 
fire-places,  beside  steam-heating  ap|)a- 
ratus  ;  every  chamber  has  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  every  suite  a  bath-room. 
Tlierc  are  350  rooms  in  all  ;  and  the 
h(jusc  has  one  of  the  most  luxiu  ious  of 
the  Whittier  elevators.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  was  built  in  1874,  and  enlarged 
in  1S76.  It  was  designed  hy  Peabody 
&  Stearns,  and  is  essentially  fire-]noof. 
It  is  suinpluously  furnished  thrcnigh- 
out,  and  the  main  rooms  and  suites  .are 
generally  extensi\  ely  dei  (naled.  The 
house  is  a  favcnite  one  with  the  best 
classes  ;  and  it  always  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  per  manent  guests  in  the  winte  r 
.■^e.ison,  incl  iding  many  i)romiiu'nt  bcjs- 
l(jnians.  .\i  my  disling,uished  vi.^it^lrs  to 
the  city  h,  •  e  been  gue.-.ls  .it  ihe  hou-.e. 
The  propii  tors  are  .Amos  Darnes  and 


John  W.  Dunklee,  both  men  of  long 
experience  in  the  hotel  business;  and 
they  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Boston  hotels.  The  Jiotel  is 
conducted  on  the  American  plaii,  and 
the  ordinary  terms  are  ^^4.50  per  day. 
Its  exterior  is  nightly  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light. 

Hotel  Vendome  (The). —  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  corner  of  Dart- 
mouth Street,  Back-bay  district.  This 
is  the  newest  hotel  in  the  city,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  its  outward  ap- 
])earance,  and  one  of  the  most  sumptu- 
ous in  its  interior  decorations,  ftnish, 
furnishings,  and  appointments.  It  well 
deserves  the  appellation  of  palatial." 
lis  fronts  are  (;f  white  Tuckahoe  and 
Italian  marble,  with  elaborately  carved 
windows  and  doors.  The  roof  and 
towers  are  of  wrought  iron,  covered 
with  slate.  The  floors  are  laid  upon 
iron  beams  and  brick  arches,  and  all 
the  interior  i>artilions  are  of  incombus- 
tible material.  The  Commonwealth- 
avenue  front  extends  240  feet,  and  that 
on  DaiinKHith  Street  125  feet;  and  the 
building,  with  its  basement  story  and 
mansard  root,  is  eight  stories  in  lieight. 
On  the  tirst  floor  is  the  rotunda  and 
the  various  public  rooms.  The  rotunda 
is  jjavetl  with  l^iglish  encaustic  tiles, 
in  colors  and  patterns  harmonizing 
with  the  furnishings;  and  it  is  fin- 
ished in  hard  woods,  cathedral  glass, 
and  fresco-work.  There  are  five  great 
dining-rooms,  an  elegant  banc] uet-hall 
30  b\-  1  10  feet,  anil  st'\  (  ral  giTind  par- 
lors. These  are  all  reached,  not  only  l>y 
the  main  entrance,  but  by  private  en- 
trance on  CAimmonwealth  Axenue;  so 
that  clul)S  and  parlies  can  be  enter- 
tained and  served  without  interference 
with  the  regular  business  of  the  hotel. 
There  is  also  .1  ladies'  entrance  on 
iJai  tnuMith  Sired.  The  great  dining- 
hall  is  richly  adorned  with  mirrors, 
cu  ved  mahogany  and  cherry  wood, 
fresi OS,  and  a  handsome  fric/c.  It  seats 
3.^0  pirsons.  ICach  of  the  six  upper 
stories  contains  70  rooms,  arranged  so 
as  to  be  u^ed  siiuiiv  or  in  suile-..  I'',vcry 
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apartment  has  access  to  a  spacious 
bath-rcioiu,  which,  as  well  as  every  gas- 
fixture,  has  independent  ventihuing- 
tubes.  •  There  are  no  open  basins  in 
the  chambers,  all  being  shut  off  in 
closets  adjoining.  Every  room  is  })r(> 
vided  with  an  open  fireplace,  although 
the  entire  building  is  healed  i)y  steam. 
The  registers  serve  a  double  i)ui  pc;se, 
supplying  either  vcntilati(.)n  or  warmth, 
each  obtained  by  simply  turning  a  knob 
to  the  right  or  left.  Two  Whiltier  pas- 
senger-elevators, one  for  baggage,  and 
several  smaller  elevators  for  special 
purj)Oses,  provide  ami)le  facilities  for 
transit  up  or  down.  The  house,  in 
every  part,  is  most  luxuriously  fur- 
nished; and  the  parlors  are  decorated 
and  adorned  in  a  tasteful  and  elegant 
style.  The  Vendome  is  conducted  on 
the  American  plan.  'I'he  charge  >s 
a  day.  It  is  patronized  by  the  best 
classes,  and  nianyjjeople  of  (.listinciion 
are  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  among  its 
guests.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  lnUels 
for  elegant  bancpiets.  It  was  built  by 
Charles  Whitney,  at  a  cost  of  a  niillicju 
dollars,  for  Col.  J.  W.  Woholt.a  land- 
lord of  long  experience  and  success, 
who  has  in  the  several  hotels  that  have 
been  under  his  management  entertained 
large  nund^ers  of  eminent  personages. 

House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. — 

Kstal)lished  in  1851,  incorj^orated  1853. 
No.  85  Vernon  Street,  Koxbury  district. 
An  inslituti(jn  for  the  relief,  education, 
and  reformiation  of.  urjihan  and  dest  1 1- 
cd  children,  especially  wayward  bo)  s. 
CJraded  schools  are  maintained,  open 
daily  forenoon  and  afternoon;  and 
religious  instruction  is  given  by  the 
Catholic  Ijrf)thers  of  Cliarity,  who  con- 
duct it.  Places  are  ultimately  obtained 
for  the  boys,  where  they  may  learn 
trades  or  methods  of  business,  or  with 
farmers.  Visitors  arc  adndtted  daily, 
from  5  to  9.  About  200  is  the  average 
number  of  bi)ys  in  the  House.  [See 
Catholic  RcliiioHS  Order s.\ 

House  of  the  Qood  Samaritan. — 
Incfjrporatcc.  in  i860,  iVo.  6  McLean 
Street.    An  in.stitution  affording  free 


hospital  care  and  treatment  to  women 
and  children.  It  has  27  beds,  lo  of 
th(,'m  for  children,  lioys  only  under 
six  are  received.  I'hough  established 
especially  for  chronic  cases  and  incur- 
ables, others  are  occa.sicjually  received. 
Cf)nnected  with  the  institution  is  a 
"clothing-club,"  which  gives  (lut  work 
to  jjoor  wtjmen  :  thus  they  are  hel])ed, 
and  garments  are  i)rovided  for  the 
house.  The  institution  is  unsectarian 
-so  far  as  admittance  of  i)atieuts  is  con- 
cerned, they  being'  received  irrespective 
o{  creed  or  nationality  ;  but  Kpiscopal 
services  are  regularly  held.  \'isitors 
to  ]j.ilieiUs  are  aduiillcd  at  stated  iiours 
on  j\Ionda\s,  W'etlnesdays,  and  Fri- 
days. It  is  directed  Ijy  a  board  of 
lady  managers.  The  secretary  resides 
at  the  house,  and  superintends  it. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  — 
Established  in  1867,  incorporated  in 
1870.  'I'reinont  Street,  (opposite  Park- 
er-hill Avenue,  Koxbury  distrit't.  Its 
object  is  to  shelter  and  reclain*  unfor- 
tunate and  abaudcjued  women  and  girls, 
and  to  jjrotect  wonven  and  girls  who 
are  exposed  to  danger.  It  gives,  beside 
shelter,  focnl  and  employment,  and  in- 
struction in  religion,  good  morals,  read- 
ing, and  writing.  It  maintains  a  "  class 
of  preservation  "  nuide  up  of  wayward 
ancl  insubordinate  girls.  It  is  managed 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  (iood  Shej)herd,  a 
('atlujlic  order;  but  its  benefits  and 
shelter  are  extended  to  women  of  all 
I  reeds  and  denominations.  Since  (he 
ojiening  of  the  house,  in  iSt.q,  I^IQ 
l)ersons  have  been  receivetl.  <  )1  llu '^e, 
only  75  li  i\e  been  dismissed  ;is  incor- 
rigible ;  anil  tlie  large  number  of  1,952 
h.ive  been  provided  with  situations  or 
returned  lo  their  laniilies.  The  aver- 
age number  in  the  house  is  150.  A  suc- 
cessful effort  was  made  during  1882  to 
lift  its  debt,  and  incieasc  its  useful- 
ness by  enlarging  its  dormitories.  f.Sce 
Catholic  A'c'li^^ioiis  Orders.] 

Howard  Athcna3um.  —  Howard 
Street.  Since  f868  a  variety-theatre, 
the  leading  and  most  successful  play- 
house, of  its  class,  the  Howard  has 
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a  history  of  unusual  interest.  In  its 
palmy  days,  it  was  the  representative 
theatre  of  the  city;  a  favorite  with 
the  patrons  of  "  the  legitimate  ;  "  and 
its  stock-companies  emljraced  many 
t>f  the  foremost  actors  and  actresses 
of  their  time.  It  was  first  opened  as  a 
theatre,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  13,  1845, 
under  the  management  of  Thomas 
Ford.  It  had  previously  been  a  large, 
ill-shaped  wooden  structure,  known  as 
"  Miller's  'ral)ernacle,"  occupied  by  the 
"  Millcriles,"  or  "  Latter-day  Saints," 
who  flourished  most  e\tensi\ely  in  the 
years  1S43-44  [sec  Athd/i/isls].  The 
oj^jening  address  was  written  l)y  Fred- 
erick S.  Hill,  and  was  delivered  by 
Mrs.  II.  Cranrer,  a  London  actress, 
who  was  a  favorite  at  that  lime  in 
American  cities.  She  made  her  Ameri- 
can cielntt  in  1S37,  at  the  St.  Charles, 
New  Orleans,  as  Lddy  Teazle,  and  foi- 
n^any  years  after  was  a  leading  actress 
on  the  New-York  and  Philadelphia 
boards.  The  plays  on  this  opening 
night  were  "The  Scliool  for  Scandal  " 
and  "The  Day  after  llie  Wedding." 
During  the  following  winter,  Fel).  ."^5, 
the  theatre  was  burned.  It  was  inmie- 
diately  rebuilt ;  and  the  new  building, 
the  present  structure,  was  opened  on 
the  evening  of  (Jet.  25,  i8.i6,  n'nder  the 
management  of  James  11.  Ifackeit  & 
Co.  The  o])ening  address  on  this  oc- 
casion was  delivered  by  Oeorge  Van- 
denhoff;  and  the  plays  were  "The 
Rivals  "  and  "  A  Chaste  Salute."  Wil- 
liam Warren,  the  famous  comedian, 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
fame  of  the  stage  of  lioston,  then  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston,  as  Sir 
/.luiiis  O'Trigi^cr.  During  the  years 
following  and  preceding  its  o|)ening  as 
a  variety- theatre,  the  Howard  was 
n\anagcd  by  Thomas  l^'ord  again,  Wil- 
liam F.  Johnson,  William  L.  .-\yling. 
Sands,  Lent,  .v.  Co.,  Charles  R.  Thome, 
Baker  and  I'rglish,  Wyzeman  Mar- 
^hall,  Henry  Willard,  and  Isaac  I^. 
Rich.  Amoi.:^  the  actors  and  acti esses 
who,  during  .his  i)eriod,  from  time  to 
lime  ai)peari;(l  on  its  stage,  were  James 
W.  Wallacl    jun.;  Mrs.  Warner,  the 


Faiglish  tragedienne;  Anderson,  "the 
Wizard  of  the  North;"  Lola  Montez, 
Matilda  Heron,  the  Sontcig  opera- 
troui)e,  Fannie  Marsh,  Ldwin  A'dams, 
Maggie  Mitchell,  Helen  Western,  Jo 
sei)h  Proctor,  and  K.  L.  Davenijort.  A 
\A:vj  by  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  a  lively 
farce,  was  once  produced  here  in  the 
early  days.  The  last  seas')n  of  its 
management  as  a  theatre  for  the  i:)rcs- 
entation  of  the  "  le^dtimaie,"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  stock-company  com]3rised 
the  following:  Harry  O.  (.'larke,  Harry 
Cri.p,  F.  L.  Keller,  C.  V.  Nichols, 
William  Scallan,  J.  W.  Norris,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Farren,  ]\liss  Fannie  Marsh, 
Li  I  lie  Marden,  A  dele  Clarke.  The 
stars  included  Cecile  Rush;  the  Wor- 
rell Sisters,  in  "  UiVder  the  Gas-light," 
which  was  first  performed  in  Boston, 
Oct.  7,  18O7  ;  John  Brougham,  who  |:>er- 
formed  "Jerry  the  Swell,"  in  his  (ive- 
act  New-York  local  piece,  "The  Lot- 
tery of  Life;"  Marie  Zoe,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bowers,  Joseph  Proctor,  l\iaggie  Mitch- 
ell, John  E.  Owens,  John  Brougham  (a 
second  engagement),  and  Kate  Fisher. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Jones's  [jlay  of  "Captain 
Lascar,  the  pilot  of  Brest,"  and  Bouci- 
cault's  "The  Long  Strike,"  had  suc- 
cessful runs  this  season.  ^Vith  such  a 
round  of  star  performances,  the  change 
to  the  regular  variety  i)erformancc  was 
by  all  nicans  abrupt.  The  Howard 
was  opened  as  a  variety-theatre  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1S68,  under 
the  management  of  Rich  &  Trowbridge. 
I  )uring  the  season  of  iS(j9-70,  its  niana- 
gers  were  Rich,  Hart,  iS:  Trow  britlge  ; 
1.S70-71,  i\.ich,  .Stetson,  &  'I'row  bridge  ; 
the  ne.xt  season,  and  until  1878,  Rich  cV' 
SletS(jn  ;  during  the  season  of  1871S-79, 
B.  F'.  Tryon,  who  elevated  the  standard 
of i)erformances  somewhat;  in  1880-81, 
William  Harris;  in  1881-82,  William 
Harris  and  Isaac  B.  Rich;  in  1882-83, 
William  Harris.  'I'he  Howard  seals 
1,500  peojile,  and  the  pi  ices  range  from 
,*ii.oo  to  35  cenls.  ll  is  the  favorite 
theatre  with  the  "gallery-gods,"  and  is 
a  profitable  institution.  Even  since  it 
be(ame  a  varicly-tlieatre,  the  "leiMii- 
m.ite'.'  has  occasionally  reuu  ned  lo  us 
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Stage  with  signal  success;  notably  in 
the  engagements  of  the  Yokes  ianiily, 
which  attracied  most  fashionalilc  audi- 
ences. 

Howard  Benevolent  Society 
(The).  —  Organized  in  iSi2,  anil  in- 
corporated in  1818,  for  the  jjurixj.se  of 
relieving  the  sick  and  destitute  of  the 
city  proper,  and  East  and  South  lios- 
ton,  wlio  do  not  seek  or  receive  public 
aid.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  it 
was,  with  a  single  e.\cepti(jn,  the  only 
alms-giving  society  in  the  town;  and  it 
is  claimed  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the 
held  of  systematic  bencYolence.  It 
disburses  about  js6,ooo  a  year  in  its 
charitable  Vvork.  This  is  done  without 
expense  for  uflice-rcnt,  salaries,  or  paiti 
visitors.  Its  lielj)  to  its  benehciaiies 
is  of  various  kinds.  It  gi\  es  fuel,  gro- 
ceries, and  other  necessities  and  com- 
forts, but  rarely  money.  It  has  twelve 
distributers,  who  represent  as  many 
districts.  'I'he  distributers  and  bound- 
aries of  the  districts  are  as  follows:  — 

DiSTincT  I.  —  East  Boston.  iM.  15.  Lcmiard, 
M.D.,  7  Meridian  .Slicc-t. 

DisT  Kic  r  2.  —  Vram  Chelsea  Ferry,  tluonyli 
Hanover,  Portland,  and  Causeway  .Streets,  io 
NVnrren  Bridge.  Dexter  W.  Wiswell,  -222  Han- 
over Street. 

District  3.  —  From  Chelsea  Fu^rry,  throuyh 
Hanover,  Court,  School,  and  Milk  Streets,  to 
Central  Wharf.  William  B.  Sturer,  58  India 
Square. 

District  4.  —  From  Causeway,  tliroueh 
Portland,  Hanover,  Court,  Green,  and  Allen 
Streets,  10  the  water.  I.uther  L.  Jenkins,  119 
Levcrctt  Street. 

Districts. — Through  Beacon,  Park,  I're- 
mont,  Court,  Green,  and  Allen  Streets,  to  the 
wnicr.  Andrew  Cushiny,  Room  19,  Con^^rci^a- 
lional  I  louse. 

Di->Ti:iCT  6.  —  West  Street,  through  Tremont, 
Boylsion,  Berkeley,  Tretnout,  W.irrenton,  and 
Washington  Streets,  to  West  Street.  George 
F.  I)iiie!ow,  M.D.,  334  Sliawniut  Avenue. 

Disi  RiCT  7.  — From  Centr.d  Wharf,  through 
Milk,  Washiiij.'ion,  Sclioc>l,  'I'remont,  West, 
Bedford,  and  Siuiimer  Streets,  to  the  w.ater. 
Charles  F.  Wym  in,  38  India  Sijuarc. 

District  };  —  Frotn  the  water,  througli 
Summer,  Be '  n.d,  Washinuton,  and  Dover 
Streets,  to  Dove! -street  Bridge.  Isr.xcl  S.  'l  iaf- 
ton,  65  Hudson  .'•jtrect. 

District  .(.--From  Washington,  through 
Dover,  'I'remo  t  W.irrenton,  and  Wa  hingion 
Streets.  Kdu-iil  T.  E.isiin.ui,  M.I).,  s.^j 
Shawiniit  Av<  1.  v.. 


District  10.  —  Between  Dover  and  Berke- 
ley .Streets,  and  the  old  Boston  and  Ro.xbury 
line.    .S.unnel  B.  Cruft,  433  Shawnuii  .Avenue, 

Disi  Ricr  II. — South  Buhton,  uorih-wesi  of 
C  Street.  Alvan  .Simonds,  115  Dorchester 
Avenue,  South  lioslon. 

DisiKier  I-'.  — South  liosion,  south-east  of 
C  Siieet.  l'"rancis  J. ones,  439,'-  Ijroadway, 
South  Boston. 

Samuel  1>.  Cruft,  No.  433  Shawmut 
Avenue,  is  the  president  of  the  society; 
ami  Dr.  (leorge  F.  Bigelow,  No.  334 
Shawmtit  Avenue,  is  tlie  secreiary. 
The  corporation  has  a  seal,  on  which 
is  insirihed,  "  1  fowartl  HeiK'.olent  So- 
ciety, incorporated  i8l8,"  encircled  bv 
tlie  wortls,  "  llkssed  is  he  that  con- 
sidereth  the  [)oor." 

"Hub  of  the  Universe."  —  This 
other  name  lor  iJoston,  cmi)loyed  by 
good-humored  critics  of  the  "outside 
world,"  and  by  complacent  I'ostonians 
as  well,  g,re\v  out  of  an  e.vpression 
used  by  the  geni.d  "  Autocrat  of  the 
llreakfast  Talde,"  —  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  —  in  one  of  his  famous 
"Autocrat"  papers.  The  term  origi- 
nally was,  "  I'uston  Stale  House  is  the 
hub  of  the  solar  system;"  and  it  has 
come  to  be  contracted  and  condensed 
as  aliox'c.  This  is  the  bright  and  breezy 
passage  in  which  the  "  ha|)])y  thought  " 
is  iiitrt)duced  •  — 

"  A  jauntydooking  person,  who  had  come  in 
vvitli  the  young  fellow  they  called  John,  —  evi- 
dently a  straiig'.-r,  —  said  that  there  was  one 
more  wi-^e  man's  saying  that  he  h.id  heard  ;  it 
\\  :\  -y  .d;o\it  ()\ir  |)la(  e,  but  he  didn't  know  who 
s:wdit.  — A  ci\il  curioiity  wrts  m.inifesletl  by 
the  i  impany  to  licar  the  fourth  wi-^i;  s.iying.  I 
beard  him  distinctly  whispcruig  to  the  young 
f<  ll(3\v  who  biongbt  him  10  dinner.  Shall  I  it'll 
itf  to  which  tlie  an.swer  was,  Co  ahead!  Well, 
—  he  saiti, —  this  was  what  I  heard  ;  — 

"  '  Boston  St.'te  House  is  ihe  hub  of  tlic  so- 
lar system.  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a 
P>o?,ton  man  if  yon  h.id  the  tire  of  all  creation 
strait;htened  out  for  ;i  crowbar.' 

"Sir,  —  said  I,  —  I  am  gratified  with  your 
remark.  It  expresses  with  pleasing  viv.icity 
th.it  wliich  I  have  sometimes  heard  iiitercd  with 
in.diLinant  diilmis.  'I'he  satire  of  the  lemark 
is  e-scniially  true  of  Bo-.ton,  and  nt  all  oilier 
considerable  —  .uid  inconsidc-rable  —  nl.H  es  wiih 
which  I  have  had  tlie  privilege  of  being  ac- 
qu.iinted.  Cockneys  think  I  oiulon  is  llu:  only 
1)1  ue  in  the  \\'uiid.  I-'reiu  bmcn  —  y(iii  I'Miicmi- 
Ik-t  the  line  -ilKmt  Paris,  the  Court,  llu-  NV'oild, 
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etc.  —  I  recollect  well,  by  the  way,  a  sign  in  that 
city  which  ran  thii^:  '  Hotel  cle  f'Univcrs  et  des 
Etats  Unib;  '  and  as  Parib  ^  tlic  universe  to  a 
l''rencli!nan,  of  course  tiie  Uniied  States  are 
outside  (jf  it.  '  See  Naples,  and  then  die.' —  It 
is  qnite  as  bad  with  smaller  pi. ices.  1  have  been 
about,  lecturing,  yon  know,  .uid  have  fonntl  the 
following  propositions  to  lioKJ  true  of  .ill  uf 
them. 

"  First,  The  axes  of  the  eai  ih  siick  out  visibly 
through  the  centre  of  each  .md  every  town  or 
city. 

"  Second,  If  more  tliaii  lilty  ye.irs  have  passed 
since  us  riuuuJ.uion,  it  is  .iffeciion  iiely  styli-d  by 

■tlie  inh.ibii.iiiL-,  llie    'good   old   town  of  

(whatever  its  n.une  may  h.ippcii  to  Ijc). 

"Third,  Mvery  collection  of  its  inhabitants 
that  comes  together  to  liiten  to  a  stranger  is 
invari.ibly  decl.ired  to  be  a  '  reni.irkably  iiUelli- 
gent  audience.' 

"  Fourth,  'I'he  clim.ite  of  the  place  is  particu- 
larly ftvor.ible  to  longevity. 

"Fifth,  It  conl.iiiis  seVLi.il  persons  of  vast 
talent  little  laiinvn  to  the  world  (one  or  two  of 
them  you  may,  perhaps,  chain  e  to  remember, 
sent  short  pieces  to  the  '  l-*.iLiolian  '  some  time 
since,  which  were  '  respectfully  declined'). 

"  Boston  is  just  like  other  |)laci-s  of  its  si/e; 
only  [lerhaps,  considering  its  excellent  fi^li-mar- 
ket,  paid  fire -dep. trlment,  Miperior  monthly 
publications,  and  correct  h.ibit  of  s(ielling  the 
Faiglish  language,  it  has  some  right  to  look 
down  on  the  mob  of  cities.  I'll  tell  you,  though, 
if  yoii  want  to  know  it,  what  is  the  real  offence 
of  Boston.  It  drains  a  laige  water-shed  of  its 
intellect,  and  will  not  itself  be  drained,  if  it 
would  only  send  away  its  first-rate  men  instead 
of  its  second-rate  ones  (no  offence  to  tlie  well- 
known  exceptions,  of  which  we  are  alw.tys 
proud),  wc  sliould  be  spared  such  epigi.uuiiiatic 
remarks  as  that  which  the  g.Mitl'-m"ii\  has  ijiioted. 
'Ihere  can  never  be  a  real  melro|)olis  111  this 
coniuiy  until  the  biggest  centre  can  dr.uu  the 
lesser  ones  of  their  talent  aixf  wealth. —  1  have 
ob.served,  by  the  way,  that  tiie  people  who  r<;ally 
live  in  two  great  cities  are  by  no  ine.ins  so  jeal- 
ous of  each  other  as  are  those  of  smaller  cities 
situated  wiihin  the  intellectual  basin,  or  siiccion- 
ruJi^L',  of  one  large  one,  of  the  pretensions  of 
any  other.  iJon't  you  see  why?  Because  their 
promising  young  .author  and  rising  lawyer  and 
large  capit.ilist  have  biiCn  dr. lined  ofl"  to  the 
neighboring  big  city;  their  inetticst  girl  has 
been  exported  to  the  same  in.trkct;  all  their 
ambition  points  there,  and  all  their  thin  gilding 
of  glory  comes  from  there.  I  hale  little  load- 
eating  citie," 

Humane  Society  of  Masaachu- 
sett3.~N').  52  Slate  Sirecl.  This  i.s 
the  oldest  ct  the  societies  organized 
for  the  sav  :ig  of  life  and  the  preven- 
tion or  reli.il  of  snffcring.  It  was  oi- 
ganized  in  1786,  and  iiu orporatcd  in 
1791,  for  t>  t  "recover)'  of  [jeisons  who 


meet  with  such  accidents  as  produce 
in  tlieni  the  appearance  of  death,"  and 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  "pursuing  .such  means,  from  time 
to  time,  as  shall  have  for  their  object 
the  preservation  oi  hiunan  liie  and  the 
allcvialion  oi  its  rni.^cries."  Us  earliest 
(.iforts  were  i)artieularly  directed  to- 
wards the  saving  of  life  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  established  huts  of  refuge 
along  the  shore,  and  maintained  an  or- 
ganization of  life-boatmen,  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  government 
life-service;  and  its  recoid  of  shi|)- 
wrccked  inarincrs  a.-isistcd  and  life 
•^a\cil  is  a  noble  one.  'i  he  national 
service  was  lirsl  begim  in  1S47,  and 
l  egtil.irly  iMgaiii/A  il  in  Until  that 

time  tlie  soeiely,  entirely  stijiported  by 
voknu.iry  conu  ibnlions,  ]Jiirsiied  its 
work  unaidci-l  by  the  government.  In 
1872  it  was  re-organized  and  consider- 
ably extended.  The  Massachusetts 
Society  gives  rewards  of  merit,  not  ex- 
ceeding $zOy  to  any  citizen  of  the  State 
who,  "Ijy  signal  exertion  in  peril,  saves 
or  atleiniits  to  save  htnnan  life,  or  to 
any  person  who  does  the  same  for  the 
life  of  a  citizen  t)f  the  Commonwealth." 
Thomas  Motley  is  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  vvho  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  society.  A|)i)lica'tion  for 
information  or  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Society  is  to  be  niatle  to  iMr.  Motley. 
11.  H.  Ifimnewell,  Xo.  87  Milk  Street, 
is  lite  Irea-itn  er  of  the  corporation,  and 
11.  .\.  Whilnev  the  sceretar\-. 

Ilnntini^ton  Hall.  —  Instiluie  of 
Technology  lliiiKlni.;",  Ijoylsion  Street, 
r.aek-ljuy  di^lricl.  The  public  hall  of 
the  institute,  in  which  the  Lowell-insti- 
tute and  other  noteworthy  courses  of 
lectures  are  given,  and  in  winch  scien- 
tific bodies  oecasit)nally  meet.  It  is 
one  of  the  larin  st  halls,  athniiably  ar- 
ran<.;ed,  and  well  e(|uip|je(l.  ft  was 
nametl  for  one  of  the  beiu;facl(jrs  of 
the  instiluie.  [See  ////A,  Institute  of 
7\'(.  /i ii()I(h;  v  and  1.aiu<c!1  Insti!utc.\ 

Iliintiinicii's  Club.  — .\  nioveinent 
to  (jigani/e  .1  lniiil>incn's  ilub  in  the 
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city  was  made  early  in  1882,  by  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  cross-country  riding  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  during  i)revious  summers,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  so-called  "(^uccu's- 
county  Hunt."  Sixty  gentlemen  signi- 
hed  their  intention  to  become  patrons; 
and  25  at  least  agreed  to  follow  tlie 
hounds,  in  the  English  fashion  and 
the  English  costume  of  scarlet  coats, 
hunting-caj^s,  etc.,  at  the  regular  rid- 
ings. The  headquarters  of  the  club 
are  at  the  Clyde-park  (.  lub-house,  m 
the  vicinity  of  which  extensive  kennels 


on  the  English  plan  have  been  erected; 
and  a  i)ack  of  hounds,  to  be  selected 
from  the  Cheshire  Hunt  of  England, 
are  to  be  imi)orted  from  that  country, 
accompaniecl  by  a  professional  Eng- 
lish lumtsman.  Hugh  Allan,  son  of 
Sir  Hugh  AUan  of  the  Allan  Steam- 
ship Eine,  is  master  (A  the  hunt;  and 
among  tlic  members  are  a  number  of 
young  liostonians  of  means  and  a 
l)leiUy  of  leisure.  It  is  ))roposed  to 
hunt  through  .Septemlier,  Oc  tolu  r,  and 
November. 
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Ice-Trade. — The  export-trade  in 
ice  was  bcj^un  in  1805-6,  by  i^'rcdcrick 
Tudor  ;  antl  tlic  lirst  cargcj  uas  shipped 
to  Martinicpie.  Subsccjuenlly  cargoes 
were  shipped  to  Jamaica  and  other 
West-Iiulia  Islands,  and  later  to  South- 
ern ports  in  the  United  Slates.  l'\)r 
many  years  Mr.  Tudor  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  it.  In  lime  tlie  trade  was 
greatly  extended,  and  was  found  at 
tinges  to  be  e.xceedingly  profitable.  As 
early  as  1850  several  companies  were 
engaged  in  the  business  in  and  about 
Boston,  and  the  use  of  ice  on  city 
tables  was  as  early  begun.  The  state- 
ment of  the  clearances  at  the  custom- 
house chiring  the  yea)-  1SS2  shows  the 
present  nature  antl  extent  of  ihe  ex- 
port business.  To  Cayenne,  594  tons  ; 
Rio  Janeiro,  3,200;  Martinique  and 
( ;uadalou|)e,  3,365;  Demerara,  5,194; 
Barbadoes,  1,893  '»  J^unaica,  295  ;  Kings- 
ton, Ja.,  3,631;  ilayti,  2;  St.  Thomas, 
2,776;  ilavana,  11,653;  ^I^ltan^as,  773  ; 
(.'ienfuegos,  605;  Port  Spain,  3,947 ; 
Aspinwali,  2,601  ;  coastwise  ports,  22,- 
721  ;  total,  1881,  63,249.  The  total 
the  year  previous  was  42,873;  while 
in  1873  ^'^'^^  81,266;  in  1865,  131,- 
275;  and  in  i860,  142,-163  tons,  the 
highest  point  reached.  The  principal 
ice-companies  at  ])resent  delivering  in 
the  city  include  the  l>(;ston  Ice  Com- 
pany, oIlK  e  .\'o.  76  Stale  Street;  the 
l'ecjple'.-5  Ice  C(;mpany,  No.  11)4  Tre- 
mont  Street;  and  the  l^oston  Driver's 
Union  Ice  Company,  witii  three  offices, 
No.  92  Slat  ;  Street,  No.  50  Orleans 
Street  (I''a;l  B(ist(;n),  anil  N(;.  202 
Rutherford  Avenue  in  the  Charle.i- 
town  district.  The  Kdmaml.s  Ice  Com- 
pany, Adatiis  near  Gibson  Street,  Dor- 
chester dist'ic ,  delivers  in  that  seciion 


of  the  city;  J.  R.  Downing,  Kendnck 
Street,  in  the  Brighton  district;  and 
the  South- Boston  Ice  Com[)any,  No. 
251  Dorchester  Avenue,  in  South  II0.S- 
ton.  Others  in  The  ice-trade  are  Gage, 
AcKlison,  6^:  Co.,  No.  126  State  Street, 
whose  ice-house^  ai  e  at  Arlington  Lake, 
Arlington;  T.  S.  llillinger,  No.  J03 
Slate  .Street;  Jamaica-pond  Ice  Com- 
pany, No.  2,389  Washington  Street  ; 
the  Union  Ice  Company,  No.  20  Com- 
mercial Street ;  antl  the  \Venham-lake 
Ice  ("ompany.  No.  92  State  Street. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Church 
of  the.  —  See  Church  of  the  Innnacu- 
late  Concejnion. 

Immigration,  and  Transportation 
ol  Immigrants.  —  Of  the  Atlantic 
ports.  New  York  receives  by  far  the 
largest  niunber  of  inunigranls  ;  and 
Boston  stands  second  in  the  list.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  ihe 
total  nmnber  arriving  at  all  the  ])orls 
in  the  country  was  789,003,  an  increase 
over  the  i)revious  year  of  119,572.  Of 
tliis  number,  there  arrived  at  New  York 
502,171,  an  ini  rease  o\er  the  year  pre- 
vious t)(  101,  ■50C);  at  Boston,  58,188,  ,11) 
increase  of  17,166;  at  Philadelpii la, 
36,284;  and  at  l>altinu)re, 4 1 ,  739.  The 
largest  number  of  all  the  arrivals  of  the 
year  at  all  the  ports  were  from  Cei- 
many,  —  249,505,  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1880-81  of  39,020.  From 
I'aigland  and  Wales  came  85,176,  an  in- 
crease of  18,971  ;  from  Ireland,  76,432, 
an  increase  of  4,090;  from  Sweden,  64,- 
607,  an  increase  of  14,847  ;  and  fr(nn 
(Jhina,  39,579,  an  increase  of  27,687. 
During  the  hrst  seven  months  of  18S2, 
27,107  Chinese  arrived;  and  the  hast 
instalnu-nt  to  arrive  at  San  l'"rancisco 
before  the   restrictioii-Iaw  went  into 
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effeci,  was  1,182,  in  one  steamship. 
The  arrangements  for  receiving  Euro- 
pean immigrants  at  this  port  (Boston), 
and  promptly  despatching  them  to  tlieir 
various  destinations  in  the  West,  are 
very  complete.  On  their  arrival  tliey 
are  transterred  directly  from  the  in- 
coming steamshii)s  at  the  docks  at 
East  Boston,  to  West-bound  cars,  un 
the  Grand  Junction  Railroad;  and  thus 
their  ])assage  through  the  city,  and 
detention  at  the  port,  are  entirely 
avoided. 

Industrial  Aid  Society.  —  Estab- 
lished 1S35,  incurporated  1S47.  Hcad- 
fjuarters,  rooms  Nos.  24  and  28  Central 
Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street.  It 
aims  primarily  to  prevent  pau};erism 
by  helping  men  and  women  to  emplo)- 
ment ;  but  of  later  years  it  has  extended 
its  work  in  assisting  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  poor  children  and  adults  as  well, 
to  im])rove  their  condition  and  make 
them  better  and  self-sup])orting  work- 
ing-people. Through  the  general  ofhce 
in  the  Charity  Building,  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  general  agent  (jf  the  so- 
ciety, work  is  found  for  men  in  town, 
in  tlie  country  on  farms  and  gardens, 
or  in  factories,  or  on  out-going  vessels  ; 
and  for  women,  iirdomestic  service  or 
as  seamstresses,  day-workers,  factory- 
hands,  and  so  on.  In  the  winter-sea- 
sons the  society  maintains  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  employment  ot  men  in 
cleaning  ice  and  snow  from  l  ailroads  ; 
and  in  the  snnuner  -  time  light  work, 
such  as  gathering  fruit  or  vegetables 
in  coumry  orchards  or  gardens,  etc., 
is  obtained  for  cliikhen.  'I'he  society 
assisted  in  estal)lishing  tlie  North-end 
branch  of  the  Boston  Cooking-scliool 
[see  Cuoki/ii'-sc/wol\.  In  the  course  ol 
the  year  a  large  number  of  persons, 
averaging  1,700,  are  assi-^ted  to  tran- 
sient or  ptiinanenl  vvui  k  by  this  so- 
ciety, at  an  .  verage  yearly  e.xjjenditure 
(jf  34,000.  (  Sec  Charitable  and  Bc/wv- 
ulcnt  Sucicti    .  I 

Indufltri  I  Home  (The),  No.  39 
North-Benii' t  Street,  Xoilh  End.  I'.s- 
lablished  in  1880.    'i1n.  i-.  (.ue  o|  ihe 


most  practical  charities  of  the  city, 
which  has  developed  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Its  motto  is,  that  "the  truest 
charity  trains  the  iKj(;r  to  helji  them- 
selves;" and  to  furnish  such  training 
in  tlie  best  possible  way,  is  the  con- 
stant study  of  its  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic managers.  Il  comjjrises  iG 
departments  :  the  laundry,  circulating- 
library  and  reading-room,  colfee-room, 
anmsernent-room,  cafe,  enjploymcnt 
department,  printing-ofrice,  little  house- 
keepers' class,  widows'  (htjine-work) 
class,  molher.s''  se\ving-clas.s,  girls' 
sewing-school,  cooking-school,  day- 
nursery,  kindergarten,  carpenter's  sho]), 
and  boot-and-shoe  shop.  Besides  these, 
there  are  fortnightly  "tive-cent  enter- 
tainments," a  weekly  class  in  elocution, 
and  a  temperance  union.  The  laundry 
jjrovides  instruction  and  facilities  for 
laundry-work,  and  is  open  daily  from  9 
A.M.  to  5  I'.M.  Mend)ers  of  the  Home 
are  entitled  t(^  its  use,  including  soaj), 
starch,  elc,  by  payment  of  twenty 
cents  on  e\'ery  dollar  earned ;  and,  for 
their  own  washing,  five  cents  per  hour. 
S|Kcial  instruction  is  given  to  servants 
at  tv\'elve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour. 
The  circulating  -  library  and  reading- 
room  are  open  to  women  and  children 
from  3  to  5'  J'.  iM.,  ami  to  men  and 
boys  from  7  to  9  i'.  M.,  when  the  read- 
ing-room is  invariably  crowded.  The 
coffec-ro(jm  is  oj^en  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  i''riilay  evenings.  An  admis- 
sion of  live  cents  is  charged,  whieh 
entitles  the  innc  has(  1  ti)  a  lun(  li,  with 
hot  coffee,  an<l  the  enjoyment,  ol  news- 
l).iper.s  and  magazines,  games  and 
nnisic.  The  amusement-room  is  open 
to  boys  on  Tue  sday  evenings,  and  girls 
on  Tfiursday  evenings.  It  is  fm  nished 
with  a  variety  of  games,  and  its  use  is 
a  leward  of  merit  tcj  those  who  obtain 
a  certihcate  of  improvement  from  ihe 
teachers  of  the  vari(jus  classes  in  the 
Home.  In  the  cnfe,  meals  are  furnishetl 
to  those  connectecl  with  the  Home,  at 
modei  ate  ))rices  ;  and  alstj  t(j  visiloi  s, 
ti'ac  hers  (A  the  |)ul)lic  s(  liools,  and 
others  who  ehoose  to  p.iti oiii/i;  il.  Tlie 
empioyinenl  tlep.ii  imenl  secnie.s  ^.il^la 
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tions  tor  ihe  members  of  the  Home- 
classes  who  are  prepared  to  till  them  ; 
and  also  opens  a  way  of  communication 
belvvccn  ladies  who  apply  lor  servants, 
and  girls  de^iring  situations.  In  the 
prinling-otlice,  instruction  is  given  to 
young  women  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings  to  young  men  who  wish  to 
learn  the  trade.  The  little  housekeep- 
ers' class  is  a  kitchen-garden.  Girls 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are 
here  instructed  in  household-work  by 
means  of  tovs  and  music  ;  and  special 
lessons  are  gi\  en  in  bed-making,  s\\  eep- 
ing  and  dusting,  dish-washing,  table- 
setting,  washing  clothes,  etc.  'J'lie 
sewing-room  includes  three  separate 
departments:  first,  a  class  of  women, 
widows,  wives  with  sick  husbands,  and 
deserted  wonieu,  each  of  whom  recei\  es 
50  cents'  worth  of  work  a  week,  antl  is 
paid  in  groceries,  coal,  or  garments ; 
second,  a  class  of  women,  who,  under 
supervision,  cut  and  make  a  limited 
number  of  garnrents  from  material  fur- 
nished them,  which,  when  completed, 
become  their  own  property  (as  .1  pai  tial 
equivalent,  these  women  sew  for  the 
institution  alternate  afternoons) ;  thiril, 
a  girls'  sewing-school  in  14  cdasses, 
where  they  are  taught  to  cut,  make, 
and  mend.  The  cooking-school  is  o])en 
on  Friday  afternoons  for  girls,  and  on 
Tuesday  e\'enings  f<;r  wt^meii.  These 
classes  are  taught  how  to  obtain  and 
jjrepare  a  nutritious  and  palatable  meal, 
with  the  least  ])Ossible  expense.  'I'he 
day-nursery  includes  children  from  iH 
months  to  5  years  (jf  age,  whose  [)arents 
are  at  w(jrk  (jr  sick,  or  wlujse  older 
brothers  or  sisters  would  be  kei)t  from 
school  to  care  for  them  if  left  at  their 
homes.  The  liindergarten  is  for  chil- 
dren from  ]  to  5  years  of  age,  and  is 
open  from  9  to  12  A.  .M.  daily.  The 
carpenter-shop  is  for  Ixjys  from  12  to 
15  years  of  ag^e,  and  they  are  insti  iicicd 
in  the  use  or  trjols  by  a  skilled  work- 
man, iuich  boy  who  is  himself  able  to 
fill  an  order  receives  half  the  prolits 
from  the  sah  the  remainder  being  re- 
tained [{)  lepi  I  (■  mall  ri.il.  \Iembcis 


of  that  class  who  have  completed  a 
prescribed  list  of  12  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  take  lessons  on  the  turning- 
lathe.  In  the  boot-and-shoe  depart- 
ment, boys  of  a  suitable  age  are  instruct- 
ed in  practical  boiK-and-shoe  making. 
The  ilve-cent  entertainment  is  prov  ided 
u\)on  the  first  and  third  Monday  even- 
ings of  each  month  l)y  iiidividuals,  and 
also  by  various  literary  and  musical 
societies  connected  with  the  churches 
of  the  city.  These  entertainments  fur- 
nish annisement  to  the  ])eople  in  and 
about  the  Home,  as  well  as  those  in  its 
v<irioUs  depaiiments  and  clas.-^es.  'I'he 
tenipiM  ance  union  mmibei  s  150  boys 
anil  girls  who  jaomise  to  work  to- 
gether in  (he  cause  of  temijcrance  by 
precept  and  e.\ani|)le.  There  are  at 
present  102  vobnUeer  heljx-rs  in  the 
bene\'o]ent  and  practical  work  u[  the 
Home,  who  are  organised  in  the  va- 
rious committees.  Forty  are  teachers 
in  the  girls'  school ;  several  read  or 
sing  to  tlie  sewing-classes  ;  a  commit- 
tee furnish  delicacies  to  the  sick  ;  and 
another  provides  temporary  loans  of 
garments,  bedding,  etc.,  for  the  sick. 
There  is  also  an  Industrial  Home  bank 
connected  with  the  institution,  which 
is  now  paying  monthly  interest  to  the 
amount  of  one  cent  on  every  ten. 
When  sums  have  been  de])osited  to 
the  amount  of  ,>io,  the  account  is 
transferietl  to  a  savings-bank.  The 
managers  of  the  Home  are  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Caswell  and  Miss  V.  C.  Wright. 

Industrial  Schools. —  Theie  aie 
several  large  and  well-conducted  iir 
dustrial  schools  in  the  city,  —  one,  cUi 
industrial  school  for  girls,  in  the  Dor- 
clu  ster  district;  others  for  women  and 
girls,  connected  wilh  tlie  North-end 
Missi(jn,  on  Ni-rlh  Street  [see  J^'cs/oji 
A'ortlt-ciid  Miss!oit\\  and  still  others 
connected  with  the  Industrial  llome  at 
the  Norih  Fnd  [see  hiilustridl  IL')iu  \. 
The  lonner  was  opi  ned  in  iN^J, 

w  liLii  il  was  incoi  poratecl,  and  w  as  then 
siliriled  in  the  town  ol  \\'inche->ler. 
Its  piesenl  l.<cali(*n  r.  on  (  eiure  .Stieet, 
Doielu-siel  distiiit.    It  \v,i--  iutol  poi  at- 
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ed  "lor  the  inirpose  of  training  to  gooti 
conduct,  and  instructing  in  hijuschold 
labor,  dcbtitute  or  neglected  girls."  'i"he 
girls  aLlniillc'd  are  taught  lumscuork, 
sewing,  and  the  common  branches  of 
education.  Order,  neatness,  and  clean- 
liness are  enforced;  but  the  disci))linc  is 
not  rigid,  and  the  girls  are  nuidc  to  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  pleasant  liome,  rather 
than  a  strictly  ruled  institution.  As 
soon  as  they  are  able,  tlie  girls  are  sent 
but  to  earn  their  own  li\  ing;  each  one, 
on  leaving,  —  unless  returned  to  her 
relatives,  —  being  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  institution,  until  she  reaches  the 
age  of  21.  (iirls  from  6  to  10  ye  ir.-^  of 
age  only  are  admitted,  unles.s  by  sjje- 
cial  vote  of  the  numagers.  AVhenever 
the  relatives  of  a  girl  are  able  to  i)ay, 
a  small  sum  is  lecpiirctl  for  lier  Ijoard. 
The  class  ot  girls  admitted  are  tlu)>e 
whose  relatives  or  friends  are  unable 
or  unlit  to  care  for  them.  'J'he  school 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  14 
managers,  and  is  supj^orted  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  presideiU  of 
the  organization  (1883)  is  Miss  Annette 
P.  Rogers,  and  the  matron  of  tlie  insti- 
tution Miss  II.  R.  Rurns.  Api>lication 
in  the  city  proper  should  be  made  to 
Miss  E.  C.  Putnam,  No.  63  ISfarl bor- 
ough Street,  and  Miss  Sever,  Ku.  94 
Chestnut  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted 
to  the  school  on  the  hn.t  Wednesday 
of  every  month,  fr(jm  2  to  5  in  the 
afterno(^n.  The  schools  of  the  N(M  th- 
end  Mission,  one  for  women  and  the 
other  for  girls,  teach  ^c\\ing:  lhat  for 
women,  on  l'"riday  alterni^ons  from  Oc- 
tober to  Ajjril ;  and  that  f(n-  girls,  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Carnients  made 
in  the  woman's  school  are  sold  to 
them  for  5  or  10  cents  each,  or  for 
housework  done  in  the  Mi>sion  build- 
ing. For  nirls,  pupils  in  the  sehool  loi 
girls,  einplv.  ,'ment  is  often  obtained. 
[See  Charii  il'le  and  Bc)iL%\)lciit  Socit  - 

Industr  1  Temporary  Ilorne. — 
See  BostoM  Industrial  Temporary 
Home. 


Inebriate  Asylums. —  See  Home 
for  Inlemperaie  Wonien,  and  Wash- 
ingtonian  ibnne. 

Infant  Asylum  (The  Massachu- 
setts). —  Incorporated  in  1867.  Princi- 
pal Home,  on  CJurtin  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  the  Boyl^ton  station,  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  Railroad;  with  a 
house  of  reception  of  children  at  No. 
57  Lawrence  Street,  and  a  branch  at 
\Ve^t  MecUord,  where  30  to  35  childien 
are  suppoi  ted,  .  wliose  extreme  youth 
<n  wi-'dsne.^s  demands  special  atten- 
tion either  from  physicians  or  trained 
nur.^es.  'The  aim  of  the  instituticm  is 
to  pre^er\■e  inbiiU  life  by  assi>iii\g  and 
l>roviding  for  deserted  and  destitute 
intanls.  'Tlie  infants  are  (jf  three 
classes:  T'irst,  those  sent  by  the  State 
supeiintenilent  of  (nn-door  jioor,  for 
wlunn  the  State  pa\s  the  board  in 
whole  or  in  greater  jtai  t.  'i'his  class 
formerly  went  to  'Te\\ksbm  \  ;  Tin  the 
State  authorities  no  hmger  send  moth- 
erless babes  to  tlu:  almslunisc,  being 
convinced  that  no  institution  under 
|)ublic  otficials  can  comm.md  the  same 
skill  and  care  as  those  under  [n  ix  ate 
management.  'The  second  class  is  of 
infants  adniiUed  by  the  admission-com- 
millee.  'These  are  the  childien  ot  needy 
and  deserving  i)arents.  R\'ei  y  case  is 
carefully  investigated  as  to  all  its  aiite- 
cedents,  and  whenever  possible  some- 
thing towards  the  sup|K)rt  of  the  chikl 
is  exacted,  1'hird  i  la^s  :  inf  ints  wln^se 
molT.eis  aic  ree(i\((l  into  the  asylum 
a.s  wet-nurses,  and  aie  ihi.i>  brought 
under  gootl  inlhiences,  which  draw 
them  closer  to  their  childien,  and 
strengthen  them  to  lead  useful  lives. 
'The  largest  nundjer  of  children  cared 
for  during  the  first  year  of  the  asylum 
was  :  now  tlu'  a\eiage  number  con- 
stantly under  its  cue  i^  115,  and  the 
average  number  cared  for  per  year  is 
225.  Since  its  establishment,  1,065 
infants  have  been  carcfl  for,  with  an 
annual  average  mortality  of  less  than 
'JO  per  cent.  'The  rare  of  tin,'  asylum 
does  not  cease  win  n  the  infants  arrive 
at  the  age  of  chiUlhood.    If  noi  taken 
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by  their  puvenls,  they  are  provided 
with  good  homes,  on  reaching  the  age 
i}i  2  years.  All  adoptions  arc  confi- 
dential, except  registration  at  the  i'ro- 
Ijate  Office  for  nuUu;d  protection. 
Many  of  the  infants,  w  ho  are  in  good 
health,  and  are  old  enough  to  he  ^cnt 
out,  are  boarded  in  respectable  fami- 
lies in  various  country  towns  within  15 
miles  of  the  city,  where  tliey  are 
visited  at  regular  intervals  by  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  asvium,  or  by 
benevolent  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hootl,  who  report  to  the  b(.)arding  com- 
mittee. The  institution  is  supi^oi  tell  bv 
invested  funds,  and  subscriplioio.  Dr. 
Samuel  Cabot  is  president  (1.S8]); 
Thomas  C.  Amory  and  N.  l\  Hallo- 
well,' vice-i)residents ;  Lewis  W.  T'ap- 
pan,  No.  97  State  Street,  secretary; 
Edward  S.  Philbrook,  ISruokline,  treas- 
urer; and  there  is  a  large  board  of 
directors,  mainly  composed  of  ladies. 

Infant  School  and  Children's 
Home.  —  Ksia])lished  in  1S33,  incorjxj- 
rated  1869.  (Tiarlestown  district,  No. 
36  Austin  Street.  A  temporary  Injme 
for  destitute  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  providing  care  for  chiliiren  dui  ing 
the  day-time  while  their  parents  are 
out  at  work.  It  also  receives  chikhen 
for  adoption.  Others  are  relumed  t(j 
their  friends  when  able  to  care  lor 
them.  A  light  charge  for  b(jard  is 
made  upon  those  whose  means  will 
allow  such  i)ayment.  Childien  of 
sufficient  age  attend  the  public  schools 
and  Sunday  school.  The  Home  cares 
for  about  30  children  yearly,  at  an 
average  annual  expense  of  $1,500. 
Admission  is  obtained  ihrough  a  C(jm- 
mittee  on  admissions. 

Insane  Aayluma.  —  See  Asylums 
and  Homes,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
McLean  Asylum. 

Institute  ijf  Technology  (The 
Masstichus!  tts).  —  J'oyl.-itoii  Stieei, 
occupying  llu  lot  next  adjoining  the 
building  of  di(  ]'>oston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Hislof)'  I  see  iVatitrul-Historv  So- 
ciety, etc. I,  I  .icU-bay  district.    One  of 


the  earliest  technical  schools  estab- 
lished in  the  country.  It  was  planned 
at  the  outset  ow  a  Ijroad  and  gcner(^us 
bar)is,  and  it  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  noble 
educational  institutions  of  the  State. 
Its  establishment  was  mainly  due  to 
the  energy  and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
late  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  its 
lirst  president,  and  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  the 
day  of  the  exercises  of  the  graduating- 
cl.iss  uf  KS82,  in  June,  as  he  was  be- 
ginning the  deli\  ery  of  his  address  on 
the(iolum)  most  interesting  occasion 
of  the  year.  The  institution  is  most 
fittingly  termed  his  monument.  Hie 
movement  for  its  estabbshmeut  grew 
out  of  the  formation  of  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  in  185S-59,  who  called 
themselves  "  the  committee  of  associ- 
ated institutions,"  and  whose  object 
was  to  procure  a  site  in  the  then  new 
l>,u;k-bay  district  for  buildings  for 
various  institutions,  among  them  the 
Xatm  al-History  Society  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  [see  Horticullnral  So- 
iiety\  representing  the  industrial  and 
hue  arts.  Their  purpose  was  to  insti- 
tute a  conservatory  of  arts  and  sciences. 
The  association  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  grant  of  land  for  this  pur- 
[Kise,  but  without  success.  Then,  in 
i8oo.  Professor  ]\.ogers  forwarded  a 
memorial  to.  the  Legislature,  which,  was 
iiul(jised  l)y  the  C(jnnniltee  of  associ- 
ated institutions,  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "a  school  of  applied  sci- 
ences, or  a  comprehensive  ])olylei:luiic 
college,  fitted  to  e(iuip  its  students  with 
the  scienlihc  and  technical  ]irinci]^les 
ai)[)licable  to  industrial  pursuits:"  this 
also  failed  of  success.  The  next  move- 
ment was  the  report  by  I'rofessor 
R(jgers  of  a  plan  for  tlie  formation 
nf  un  institute  (<f  tcclinoloj.',)',  end^ia- 
cing  <i  society  ol  arts,  a  nuisemu  of 
.u  t --,  ,ind  a  sJi(j>il  of  indn^tri.d  sci- 
ence. At  a  meeting  of  genlK  nu  n  intc  r- 
e.-ied  in  tiu;  niovement,  Ik  Id  on  Jan. 
II,  i  STii,  the  follow  nig  ;i;'ieenu-nl  was 
adiiiiled:  — 
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"  We  tlie  subscribers,  feeling  a  deep  interest 
in  promoting  the  industrial  arts  nnd  sciences  as 
well  as  practical  education,  heartily  approve  the 
object  and  plan  of  an  institute  of  technology, 
enibracuig  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts, 
and  a  school  of  industrial  science,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  associated  in- 
stitutions ;  and  we  hereby  associate  ourselves  for 
the  purpose  of  endcavormg  to  organi/re  and  es- 
tablish in  this  city  such  an  institution,  imder  the 
title  of  The  Institute  of  Technology,  whensoever 
we  may  be  legally  empowered  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  carrying  the  object,  into  effect  " 

A  committee  of  20,  re])icsenting  this 
new  association,  was  appointed  to  act 
with  the  committee  of  associated  insti- 
tutions in  carrying  the  work  forward. 
This  committee  of  20  was  comi)Osed 
of  the  following:  James  M.  Beeljc, 
Kdward  S.  Tobey,  S.  II.  (Jookin, 
E.  B.  Bigelow,  M.  1).  Ross,  J.  I).  I'hil- 
brick,  T.  D.  Storer,  J.  1).  Rimkie,  C.  II. 
Dalton,  J.  B.  Francis,  J.  C.  lloadley, 
Marshal!  P.  Wilder/  C.  L.  Flint, 
'i'homas  Rice,  John  Chase,  J.  1'.  Robin-, 
son,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  jun.,  Thomas 
Aspinwall,  J.  A,  I)ui)ree,  and  E.  C. 
Cabot,  with  Professor  Rogers  as  cliair- 
uian.  That  year  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  ; 
and  later  in  the  session  a  grant  of  lancl 
was  secm-ed,  bounded  by  Boylstun, 
Berkeley,  Newbury,  and  Cki'-endcm 
Streets,  the  easterly  one-third  for  the 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  tlie 
remaining  two-thirds  for  the  Institute. 
The  Institute  was  tliereupon  organ- 
ized, with  Professor  Rogers  as  ])ri.  si- 
dent ;  John  Amory  Lowell,  Jacob  Bige 
low,  Marshall  P.  Wikler,  and  Jacob 
Chase,  vice-presidents;  Thomas  II. 
Webb,  secretary ;  and  Charles  M.  Dal- 
ton, treasurer.  The  Society  of  Arts 
was  first  established  [see  Society  of 
Ar/s];  and  its  first  meeting  was  held* 
Dec.  17,  1862,  in  the  Mercantile-libra- 
ry building,  then  on  Summer  Street, 
where  all  succeeding  meetings  were 
held  until  itic  erection  of  the  present 
building.  The  School  of  Industiial 
Science  w.'  first  opened  in  1865,  in 
the  Merca.'ile-hall  building;  and  the 
first  class  ';ia(luated  in  1868.  The 
present  bi  iiding  wa.s  comi)leted  and 
occupied  in  ;866.    The  enterprise  re- 


ceived liberal  aid  at  the  beghming 
from  individuals  ;  one  of  its  chief  bene- 
factors being  Dr.  William  J,  Walker, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  also  generous- 
ly aided  the  Natural-History  Society  : 
and  in  1863  the  Legislature  granted  it 
a  third  of  the  annual  income  rccei\'etl 
from  the  fund  created  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  giving  public  lands  to  the 
Slates  in  aii.l  of  in.>lructi(jn  in  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts,  and  military  sci- 
ence and  tactics,  tlu;  condition  being 
that  the  Instilu-le  should  provide  for 
in;:.lruction  in  military  tactics.  The 
Institute  projjcr  consists  of  a  School 
(jf  Industrial  .Science,  and  a  School 
of  Mechanic  .\rts;  and  the  Lowell 
Sclnxil  of  Pi  actical  Design,  esl,d)Ii.-hed 
liy  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  In:.titiUe 
[see  lAnot'll  School  of  J'riutiai/  Design 
and  Lojocll  Institute^  is  under  its  di- 
rection. The  School  of  Industrial  Sci- 
ence provides  both  theoretical  and 
practical  insl ruction  in  the  industrial 
sciences,  and  affords  thorough  training 
in  the  following  distinctive  profes- 
sional courses:  civil,  mechanical,  and 
mining  engineering,  geology  and  min- 
ing, architecture,  chemistry,  metallur- 
gy, nalmal  hi.^tor)',  physics,  science 
and  literatine,  and  an  elective  coinse. 
I'^acli  of  these  extends  through  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  such  stu 
dents  as  have  attained  the  recpiisite 
proficiency  in  any  cme  of  them  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
The  Scliool  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  for 
the  special  tminiii;';  of  MiUllis  and 
young  men  to  bec  ome  iult  1 1 i^;enl  me- 
chanics. 'l"he  course  here  c  (n\  rs  two 
years;  and  instrui  lion  is  gi\en  m  alge- 
bra, geomelr)',  I'aiglish  C(jmp(;sition, 
physics,  mechanical  dr:iwing,  and  slujp- 
work.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is 
gi\en  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  work 
in  the  laboratories,  workshops,  :ind 
(haw  ing  rooins  ot  the  institution,  anil 
in  the  field.  There  are  admirably 
equipped  chemical,  mining  :md  metal- 
lurgical, steam  enjdneei  ing  and  physic  :i I 
laboratories;  and  shops  for  practical 
training  in  carpentery,  joinery,  wood- 
turn  jug,  pattern-making,  foimdery-woi  k, 
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iron-forging,  vise-work,  and  machine- 
tool-work.  Tlie  Lowell  School  of  De- 
sign is  provided  with  pattcru-loonis, 
on  which  students  are  instructed  and 
trained  in  the  practical  application  of 
their  own  designs  for  woven  goods. 
This  scliool  offers  free  instruction  to 
students  of  both  sexes  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing patterns  for  prims,  delaines,  silks, 
paper-hangings,  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and 
other  goods.  At  the  beginning  of  iSSj, 
the  corporation  of  the  Institute  estab- 
lished a  course  of  instruction  beaiing 
more  directly  on  the  special  subject 
of  electrical  engineering  ilian  any  of 
those  which  had  heretofore  been  olTered 
the  general  student.  It  includes  i)rac- 
tice  in  the  laboratory  (jT  nn  i  h.uiical 
engineering  and  the  w orkslnjps.  Stu- 
tlents  pursuing  this  course  are  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  iA  electricity 
sufticiently  extensive  to  |jre))are  tliem 
for  all  ordinary  electrical  work,  and 
also  to  serve  as  a  foundation  [or  more 
advanced  study.  They  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  physical  labi)ratory  in  the 
various  mctlnnls  of  eleclriial  testing, 
and  special  instruction  regarding  land 
and  submarine  telegrajihy,  the  tele- 
phone, electric  lighting,  and  the  elec- 
trical transmission  of  power,  and  in 
the  study  of  acoustic^,  in  view  of  the 
art  ot"  telephony. 

The  lirst  chiss  graduating  fiom  tlie 
School  of  fndiistrial  Science  was  in 
1S68.  There  is  a  large  tempoiary 
building  in  the  gruunds  belonging  to 
the  Institute  for  shop-work  and  chemis- 
try ;  and  another  is  being  constructed 
for  a  laboratory,  etc.  The  gynmasium 
and  drill-hall  are  on  ICxeler  .Street. 
The  Institute  buildii\g  is  a  most  im[)os- 
ing  structure,  with  a  long  flight  of  brtnul 
steps  leading  up  to  a  spacious  and  dig- 
nified entrance.  It  is  of  pressed  brick 
with  freestone  triunnings.  Williin  are 
over  50  rowius,  including  the  labora- 
tories and  li  clure-rooms.  The  large 
audience-hall  is  called  Huntington  Hall. 
Here  the  S  >  :iety  of  Arts  meets,  the 
Lowell-insti;iiie  lectures  are  delivered, 
and  it  is  oci  a-iionally  let  for  other  pur- 
poses.   It    e.Us  900  pei^ple.    In  Nu- 


vember,  18S2,  additional  land  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees  of  the  institution, 
—  50,000  feet  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
— and  the  erection  of  an  important  ad- 
dition to  its  buildings  begun.  \Vh<;n 
completed,  the  mechanic-art  shops  will 
be  removed  from  the  overcrowded 
main  building  on  Boylston  Street,  and 
established  here.  During  1883  it  is 
proposed  to  add  to  the  newHunting- 
ton-avenue  building  sufficient  space  to 
accommodate  the  weaving-dejiartment, 
which  will  theii  be  enlarged  and  its 
sctjpe  broadened  to  bring  it  to  the 
standard  of  the  similar  schools  oi  Ger- 
many and  laigland.  The  lab(jratory 
of  induslrial  chemistry,  and  the  mining 
and  metallurgical  dci^artnients,  are  also 
to  he  translerred  to  this  location.  On 
the  Iront  of  the  lot,  facing  the  new 
street  to  be  cut  through  to  Huntington 
A\enue,  a  liandsunie  three-story  brick 
building  will  eventually  be  erected,  to, 
be  used  for  instriiclicju  and  admini.s- 
tr.iliini  purptjses.  Recitations  will  be 
heard  here,  antl  the  professors  will  de- . 
liver  their  lectures  in  its  halls.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  several 
schools  of  the  Institute,  by  the  report 
of  188-:,  was  390.  The  fee  for  regular 
students  is  j^-'oo  per  year;  and  tor  one. 
Indf  (jr  less  of  the  school  )ear,  $12^- 
Two  scholarshi|)s,  founded  by  the 
Charitable  Mechanic  .Association  [see 
( 'Iiin  iidhlc  Mfi  lui it/c  Associiitio}i\  are 
awardid  to  sons  of  present  or  past 
incnibers  of  tlie  association  on  recom- 
nieiidalion  ot  its  president  and  secre- 
tai)-.  A  scholarship  lor  re:;iilar  stu- 
dents has  also  been  founded  by  the 
haiglish  High-school  Associali(jn,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Thomas  .Sherwin, 
who  lor  more  than  30  years  was  the 
master  of  that  scIkjoI.  Thi^  is  awaided 
onl)-  to  graduates  ol  the  laiglish  High 
S(  hool.  T\\\j  .scholarslii])s  Unmdeil  by 
the  late  James  Savage,  I, L.I).,  are  to 
benefit  merit(nious  students  on  lecom- 
nu  nd.ilion  t)f  the  faculty  ;  li\  e  advanced 
S(  hoi aiships  for  such  worthy  students 
fiu-  I  he  advancetl  class  as  are  r(H:om- 
inended  by  this  faculty,  ("n  ii.  h'rancis 
A.  U'alkci  is  now  i>reiident  ol  the  Insli- 
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tute  ;  and  there  are  about  40  professors 
and  instructors. 

Insurance  in  Boston.  —  The  insur- 
ance-business, which  has  grown  to  such 
extensive  proportions  in  the  country, 
had  its  beginnings  in  Jioston,  The 
first  insurance-oflice  was  ej^tablished  in 
172S,  by  Joseph  Marion,  who  for  sever- 
al years  previous  had  done  a  primitive 
marinc-ins>urance  business,  following 
the  method  of  personal  underwriting 
of  Lloyd's  Exchange  of  London.  Mari- 
on's office  was  on  what  is  now  State 
Street;  and  he  proposed  " erecting  an 
assurance  office  for  houses  and  hou.^e- 
hold  goods  from  loss  and  d. image  by 
fire  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  by  the 
name  of  the  Sun  Fire  oifice  of  lio-^- 
ton."  According  to  all  accounts,  the 
enterprise  did  not  thrive.  It  wa^  not 
until  1795  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  oflice  was 
established,  —  that  of  the  ^Llssachu- 
setts  Fire  ;uk1  Marine  Company,  lliis 
was  the  Itrst  company  chartered  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Then,  in  1798,  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire-insurance 
Company  was  chartcreil;  anil  the  next 
year,  the  Losion  Insurance  Conipan\-. 
I'he  ALassachusetts  Fire  and  Marine 
continued  business  until  1848,  when  its 
charter  was  revoked.  Among  the  in- 
corporators (jf  the  Massachusetts  i\Li- 
tual  were  i'aul  Revere,  Edward  Tuck- 
erinan,  Henry  Jackson,  Elisha  Ticknor, 
and  Cief)rge  R.  Minol ;  and  Osborn 
Howes,  juii.,  the  secretary  of  the  prv^- 
ent  Fire-Underwriters'  Union,  in  his 
chapter  on  insurance  in  the  "  MeiiH^rial 
History,"  gives  this  company  the  credit 
of  making  the  first  successful  tlfoi  l  to 
protect  Boston  property  against  loss 
by  fire,  the  Jirst  coin])any  having  mostly 
confined  itself  to  marine  business. 
During  the  early  j)art  of  the  present 
centur\-,  several  new  companies  were 
established;  among  tluin  the  New- 
England,  tl.t  Suff(^lk,  and  the  Union. 
Agencies  o'i  F.nglisli  conij)anies  \sere 
first  establi  bed  here  just  previous 
to  the  war  .>f  18 1 2.  The  fust  life-in- 
surance con  p  iny  was  the  Mass.ichu- 
sctta  Huspii  d  Life,  cluilcrcd  in  iSiSj 


and  life-insurance  in  America,  as  well 
as  marine  and  fire,  found  its  fool-hokl 
in  this  city.  King,  in  his  "  Handbook 
of  Lost(;n,"  points  out  that  the  first 
statistics  that  were  ultimately  used  as 
the  basis  of  life-insurance  were  those 
in  the  complete  table  of  American  life 
framed  in  1798  by  Pr(jfessor  ICdward 
Wigglesworth  of  1  larvard  College  ;  and 
whiih  was  subsetjuently  adoi)led  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  as 
the  rule  in  estimating  the  value  of  life- 
estates.  Trior  to  the  incor|)oralion  of 
the  ^Lissachusetts  n(;si)ilal  Lite,  the 
managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Cen- 
eral  Hosintal,  established  in  1811, 
were  authori/ed  to  grant  annuities  u\\ 
lives  [see  j]/tis.uu-/in.Si'/l.\  Li.-iuiid  //os- 
pilal\.  When  the  Massachusetts'  Lite 
was  cluirtered,  seven  years  after,  the 
business  of  granting  annuities  was 
transferrcil  from  llie  hospital-managers 
to  it;  the  condition  being  that  one- 
third  of  its  prolils  slnuild  be  i)aid  to 
the  hospital  as  ro)alty.  One  of  its 
early  policies  wus  on  the  life  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  "which  was  issued,"  says 
Howes,  "presumably,  to  protect  the 
leiuler  of  a  sum  of  money."  The  con- 
diticMis  im])osed  on  policy-holders  in 
the  early  days  of  the  husiness  were 
very  strict;  and  they  were  fre<iucntly 
obliged  to  obtain  i)erinission  ol  ilie 
coini)any  in  which  they  were  insured, 
to  travel.  Says  Howes,  "  He  was  sup- 
posed to  remain  at  honie,  and  to  sub- 
ject his  life  to  no  hazard  not  coming  in 
the  ordiiiarv  couise  of  his  daily  exist- 
eiu  e  ;  hence  iiuhnsements  such  as 
iliLsc  air  not  infrequently  fiMUid  <jn  the 
polit  ies  :  '  Permission  is  gi\'en  the  as- 
sured to  goto  New  York;'  01,  ' 'I'lie 
assured  to  have  the  liberty  to  go  to 
Portland  by  boat,  etc.'"  '1  he  sec(jnd 
life-insurance  company  (.hai  leied  s\  as 
the  New-l'!ngland  Mutual  Lih,  iucoi- 
pciiated  in  iS^q.  A  rovalty  siinilai  to 
tli.it  ie(|uin.:(l  iioin  the  Hospital  Lile 
for  the  iiosi)ital  was  demanded  of  this 
companv.  This  was  the  lirst  company 
chaitered  in  America,  says  King,  t(j  d(j 
a  life-insurance  business  in  iDndein 
form-}.    The  panic  oi  1837  inii.ueieil 
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with  its  dc vclojinient,  and  its  first  pol- 
icy was  not  issued  until  1844.  The 
royalty  for  the  hos])ital  proved  a  bur- 
den on  the  companies,  and  in  1846  the 
law  requiring  its  payment  was  con- 
strued to  require  the  [)ayment  i)i  one- 
third  of  the  net  profits  after  the  pay- 
ment of  a  six-per-cent  tlividcnd  to  the 
stockholders.  In  1837  the  Legislature 
passed  the  law  rec[uiring  returns  of 
the  operations  of  insurance-companies 
to  be  made  to  the  State;  and  in  iS^c^ 
the  oUicc  of  insurancc-commi.-sioner 
was  created,  and  the  Slalc  ah^unicd  a 
critical  supei  visiijn  over  the  compa- 
nies. The  commissioner  i^  reipiiied 
to  visit  each  of  the  iMa^s.u  liii>clls 
comijanies  at  least  once  in  lliiee  \ears, 
and  "  thoroughly  inspect  and  examine- 
all  its  affairs,  and  especially  its  iinan- 
cial  condition  and  ability  to  fulhl  its 
obligations,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
has  complied  with  all  the  provisions 
of  law  api^licable  to  it  ami  to  its  trans- 
actions." He  is  also  required  to  make 
such  an  examination  of  any  conqjany 
"when  recpiesled  in  writing  by  live  or 
more  stockhohler>  or  creditors  thereof, 
or  persons  liecuniarily  intei  ested  there- 
in." lie  may,  at  hi^  discretion,  make 
a  similar  examination  of  a«y  company 
incorporated  under  the  law^  of  annther 
State  or  country,  such  cinnpany  l/ear- 
ing  the  ex[jen.-:,e:-  (;f  the  examination. 
He  can  admit  to  business  in  the  State, 
—  or  exclude  from  it,  —  at  his  discre- 
tion, any  company  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  any  other  Stale  or  country; 
and  no  company  can  bt-gin  lousiness 
under  tlie  laws  of  this  State  without 
first  securing  his  certificate  that  its 
incorporalors  liave  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  or  without 
his  having  first  made  an  examination 
to  ascertain  that  its  capital  is  );aid  in 
and  invested  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  -.t  iiute.  lie  i^, 
moreover  the  true  and  lawful  atlomey 
of  every  (  omi)any,  incorporated  uiidea 
the  laws  oi  another  State  or  ewuiiiiy, 
which  mil  V  be  authorized  to  do  bir.mt  ss 
in  this  Strde.  Soou  aitei  the  ueation 
of  the  ()fn'-('  of  insurance  conunission'  i , 


and  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  a 
systematic  supervision  of  the  insurance- 
business,  agencies  of  com])anies  of 
other  States  began  establishing  them- 
selves here;  some  of  the  I5oston  com- 
panies also  enlarging  their  oiJer;ilions 
through  agencies  in  other  .States,  'fhe 
first  serious  check  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  business  dming  this  period  was 
occasioned  by  the  C'liicago  fire,  in  1S71. 
i!y  this  disaster  four  Boston  companies 
which  had  established  agencies  in  that 
eiiv  were  bankru]jted;  while  by  the 
15(j.ston  lire  of  1872  [see  Great  Fire  of 
1872]  but  three  of  the  local  comjjanies 
were  able  to  meet  the  claims  for  losses 
sustained',  .iial  only  two  lloston  joint- 
stock,  lire  and-marine  com|)anies  — 
the  American  1  nsurance  ( "ompau)'  and 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Insmance  (com- 
pany—  were  aljle  to  pay  llicir  losses 
in  full,  keej)  theii-  c.ai)ital  intact,  and 
hold  a  surplus  besides.  Insurance- 
companies  doing  business  in  Boston 
paid  for  losses  in  the  Oreat  Fire  of 
1872,  $60,000,000.  One  of  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  the  insurance- 
companies  and  properl  y-owncrs.  in 
these  fires,  more  [)articLilarl\  in  that  of 
the  "Great  Fire,"  was  the  extension  of 
the  operations  of  the  underwriters  over 
a  larger  field,  not  concentrating  uiJon 
a  bmiled  liehl  a.^  was  the  ease  with  so 
many  l)e-lore ;  and  the  nioi  e  general 
s|jreading  of  tliiir  insurance  by  prop- 
{:ri3'-hol(lers  among  foreign  as  well  as 
local  conq)anii  s.  As  a  consequence, 
the  insmance-business  has  in  iccent 
years  undergone  a  complcie  c:hange ; 
and  to  tl.iy  l!o-ton  comi)anie.^  are  taking 
risks  not  only  al  home,  imt  lliKMigh  their 
agencies  in  tlilterent  sections  of  the 
country  and  abro.id,  while  agents  of 
many  non-Stale  lonqjanies  are  taking 
Boston  risks.  .Sec  retary  How  es,  of  the 
l'"ire  Underwriters'  Union,  estimates 
th;il  in  1880  the  non-State  t:v)iiiiiaines, 
numberini',  i  w  i  \v.  doini'  ninM  than 
thui.  f(nulhs  ol  ihe  (ui  inMuance  ]iu--i- 
iiess  ol  boston  ;  .ui'l  thai  by  lai  the 
laiger  propoitiou  of  liosUjii  in-e-muler- 
writers  aic  ihe  a};,ents  of  noii  Siali 
companies.     The  assets  of  l  lie  in  <  and 
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marine  companies  authorized  to  do 
business  in  tliis  State  in  18S2-83  ag- 
gregated al;out  $195,000,000;  while  the 
risks  written  by  them  on  i)njpcrty  situ- 
ated in  the  State,  or  owned  by  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  were  over  ^^879,000,- 
000,  and  paid  ^,12,750,000  in  annual 
premiums.  Of  this  gross  amount  of 
assets,  over  $35,000,000  belonged  to 
Massachusetts  companies.  'J'he  assets 
of  the  life-insurance  companies  exceed 
$450,000,000;  and  their  policy-holders 


number  (;ver  700,000,  of  whom  more 
than  50,000  are  citizens  of  this  State. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  JJoston  insu- 
rance-coni[janies,withstatistics  as  given 
in  the  report  for  1882-83  of  the  then 
Massachusetts  insurance-commission- 
er, Julius  L.  Clai  ke  ;  who  resigned  his 
position  in  the  winter  of  1883,  when  a 
memorable  contest  followed  between 
(jovernor  iJutler  and  the  Executive 
Council  over  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor :  — 


Companies. 


American  ( Fire)  

'  Arkwright  Mutual  (Fire)  .  .  . 
'  Bobton  .M.uuitac,  ^Iutual  (Fire)  . 

*  Boston  M arine  

3  Boylston  M  utnal  (Fire)  .    .    .  . 

3  China  Mutual  

'  Citizens'  Mutual  

*  Cotton  and  Wcjolen  Maniif.  Mut. 
I  Dorchester  Mutual  (Fire)    .    .  . 

*  Dwelling-Mouse  

*  Eliot  

Equitable  Society  of  Massachusi;Us 

*  Firemen's  Fire  

Home  Mutual  Aid  Association  .  . 

3  India  Mutual  

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  .    .  . 

*  Manufacturers'  Fire  and  Marine  . 
Massachusetts  Benefit  Associailon, 
Massachusetts  HosjHial  Life    .  . 

^  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  .  . 

Mechanics  Mutual  Aid  Society  . 

Mercantile  Marine  

Mercantile  iMul.  Accident  Assoc'ii, 
'  M  ill-Owners' Mutual  Fire  . 

Mutual  Boiler  of  I'ostoii  .  .  .  . 
1  Mutual  Broteci ion  (I'ire)     .    .  . 

Mutual  Provident  Association  .  . 
■*  Neptune  l''ire  and  Marine    .    .  . 

New-Enyland  Mutual  Aid  Society, 

New- England  -Mutual  Life  .    .  . 

*  North  American  

*  Prescott  of  Boston  

*  Shoe  and  T.eaiher  

'  Spinners'  Mutual  l'"ire     .    .    .  . 

Union  Mutual  I leiiefit  Association, 

*  Washington  Fn  :  and  Marine  .  , 


Location. 


54  State  St.   .    .  . 
[31  T)cvonshire  Street 
131  Devonshire  Street 

70  Stale  Street   .  . 

30  Kilby  Street  .  . 

52  State  Street    .  . 

8  Exchange  Place 
131  I3evonsliiie  Street 


29  State  Street  .    .    .  . 

63  State  Street   .    .    .  . 

31  Milk  Street    .    .    .  . 

48  Congress  Street .  .  . 
18  Pust-Office  Scjuare  .  . 

49  State  Street  .  .  .  . 
16  .Scats  Building  .  . 

59  Stat<:  Street  .  .  .  . 
I'remout  Temple,  ]\0om  26, 

50  Stale  Street  .  .  .  . 
28  State  Street   .     .    .  . 

Sherman  Htjuse  .    .    .  . 

58  State  Street   .     .    .  . 

18  Poit-Offn  e  S(iuarc  .  . 

131  l)eviin>hiie  Sinel  .  . 

48  Kilby  Street  .  .  .  . 
'rhomijnon's  Siiuarc,  C'hsii. 

lu  Hawley  Sl.eet    .     .  . 

O4  Slate  Street    .     .     .  . 

31  Milk  Street  .  .  .  . 
Milk  St.,  cor.  Congress  St. 

70  Slate  Street   .    .    .  . 

56  Devonshire  Street  .  . 

16  Congress  Sireel  .  . 
131  1  )evonshire  Street  . 

8,  Devonshire  Street  . 

38  Slate  Street  .    .    .  . 


In- 

COKl'O- 

Assets. 

Capit.al. 

1818 

$580,266  64 

$300,000 

i860 

260,886  23 

_ 

a85a 

490,748  12 

_ 

- 

■'!,366,535  18 

1 ,000,000 

1872 

909, -133  38 

557, '-'CO 

1853 

1,126,103  68 

J  846 

240,032  25 

J873 

43,790  08 

1855 

197,772  80 

1872 

374.491  96 

300,000 

1872 

434,381  87 

200,000 

1872 

78^'. 103  53 

300,000 

1880 

14,054  08 

J  867 

330,416  44 

93,600 

1862 

2,511,603  24 

1872 

1,055.6-24  31 

500,000 

1878 

154,775  99 

1818 

1,157.279  78 

500,000 

1872 

318,424  05 

200,000 

1846 

2,223  69 

1823 

765,988  87 

400,000 

1881 

590  68 

■87.; 

105,689  22 

1877 

'■^,•-•93  95 

18L-1 

36,003  80 

1881 

8,000  00 

1872 

548,609  77 

300,000 

,877 

183,5 

16,194,637  00 

1872 

331,279  88 

200,000 

1873 

411,787  17 

200,<X)0 

1872 

1,022,104  35 

600,000 

1S81 

« 7,093  30 

.879 

1872 

923.009  35 

400,000 

•  1  I  ulual  fire-insurance  companies. 

2  Mutual  fire-insurance  companies  with  guaranty  capital. 

3  .Mutual  marine  and  lire  marine  insnramx  companies. 

*  jciiu-stock,  fire,  marine,  and  fiic-marinc  insurance  companies. 
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The  Boston  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies have  iheir  offices  chieliy  on  State, 
Devonsliire,  Congress,  i\illjy,  and  ad- 
jacent streets.  They  are  generally 
oHicered  by  presitlents  and  tlircctors 
wlio  are  highly  esteemed  cajjitali-^ts 
and  buiiiness  'men.  In  ]5ostoii  they 
-sceure  an  excellent  share  ot  the  best 
business;  and  abroad,  through(Jut  the 
United  States,  they  are  reeognized  as 
th(;rouglily  trustworthy  and  liberally 
managed  companies. 

The  com])anies  of  other  .states  and 
countries  doing  business  in  Boston 
seem,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  as-  their 
represeytatives,  well-known,  highly 
respected,  and  competent  business- 
men. It  is  impracticable  here  to 
enumerate  the  upwartls  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  companies,  and  to  mention 
their  agents.  A  few  agencies  are,  how- 
ever, s]jccially  prominent.  Tor  in- 
stance, John  C.  Paige,  who  does  the 
largest  local  and  general  agency  busi- 
ness, IS  the  sole  American  representa- 
tive of  three  great  foreign  comi)anies, 
—  the  ]\Ietropole  of  Taris,  the  Reas- 
surances Ck'nerales  of  i'aris,  and  the 
C'ity  Fire  of  l>ondon.  liy  reason  of 
these  companies  having  their  American 
lieadquarters  in  Boston,  the  dty  derives 
the  benefit  of  drawing  to  it  a  business 
ot  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Mr.  J'aige's  oflices,  too,  jiresent, 
with  their  fine  furnishings  and  large 
corps  of  emj^loyes,  the  most  flourish- 
ing place  of  its  class  in  New  England. 

Cliarles  l^liot  Guild,  formerly  tlie 
president  of  the  America)i  Insurance 
Com])any  represents  only  the  Tonilon 
and  I-iverpool  and  (jlobe  of  l^ngland; 
but  liis  receipts  for  its  local  business 
exceed  tliose  of  any  other  company. 

.Scull  &  Bradley,  formerly  I'oster  & 
Scull,  are  the  agents  for  seveial  of 
the  largest  and  most  reputable  coinjja- 
nies  in  the  world  ;  antl  their  lirt:  and 
marine  bi.r  iness  amounis  to  ahno-a 
that  of  I  ir  I'aige's  local  busine^;^. 
Their  oflitt  s  on  Devor.shire  Street  are 
mi)dels  of  ir;atness  and  i.(jnveiiieiice. 

Major  Ci  ;orge  O.  C!arpenter  has  been 
ill  the  ill'.  ;r,uKc  bns.inc}5H  only  abuui 


ten  years,  but  has  built  up  a  first-class 
agency,  l)oth  in  nundjer  of  comjianies 
anti  amount  of  business.  He  began 
as  the  re[)resentative,  lirst,  of  the  Life 
Association  of  America,  and,  later,  of 
the  American  Central  Fire,  both  of 
.St.  l.ouis.  Mo.  ;  the  former  having 
since  collapsed,  and  the  latter,  under 
the  ]:)residency  of  Mr.  Cieorge  T.  Cram, 
having  beconie  one  of  the  stanchest 
of  Western  companies. 

Stearns  Brothers  are.  among  the 
long-established  agencies,  witli  a  good 
list  of  comj)anies,  and  a  large  share 
of  patronage. 

liollis  &  Snow  lank  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  agencies,  and  re|)i  esent  one 
of  the  very  best  lines  (jf  conqjanies, 
including  the  liome  of  New  York. 

Mercer  &  AVhittemore  are  the  agents 
of  the  old  /F.lna  of  Hartford,  the 
largest  of  the  American  fne-in.^urance 
companies. 

( 'ol.  W.  V.  J  lutchings,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  business  of  the  Delaware  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  is  one  of  Bos- 
ton's genial  Inisiuess  men  ;  and  his 
oftice,  prornir.ently  located  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Di  vonshire  Streets,  has 
been  the  site  of  an  extensive  birsincss 
of  the  be.^t  class. 

Among  other  iMominent  agents  may 
be  mentioned  I  lovey  &  Fenno;  Cyrus 
Ihi'wer  ;  Freeman  &  Vint(jn  ;  lulward 
1''.  luxrett  ;  I'lllison,  Baker,  c\:  Coo- 
lidgc;  lordan,  Lovett,  &  Co. :  b'ranklin 
S.  IMu'ljis  cV  Co.  ;  Keeil  &'  ]hi)lhrr  ; 
Sawyei  ^:  Blake;  James  Swoids,  etc. 

The  New-Fngland  Mutual  Life  Com- 
pany has  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  city.  It  stands  on  Post-oflice 
S(piare  and  Congress  Street,  and  with 
the  adjoining  l)uildings  C(jnsliiutes 
what  lias  I'ccn  called  llie  liamUomest 
block  in  i\e\\  Lnidaiid.  It  is  ol  ^'jan- 
ile,  !i\e  stories  liiidi,  with  an  iron  loof 
of  Iwi)  stories,  ll  is  Imill  in  e\cry 
respect  in  the  most  tlioiougli  manner. 
The  (lo(jrs  and  roof  are  constructed  of 
iion  beams  and  brick  arches.  On  the 
first  floor,  whic  h  has  thKc  wide  cn- 
tiaui.Cs,  —  one  Itoiii  J'osi-oluce  Square, 
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and  two  from  Congress  Street,  —  are 
five  large  banking-rooms ;  the  com- 
pany's offices  occui)y  the  second  floor ; 
and  the  other  stories  are  divided  into 
large  and  convenient  offices,  wliich  are 
occupied  by  railroad-companies,  other 
organizations,  and  professional  men. 
Nathaniel  J.  Bradiee  was  the  architect 
of  the  building,  which  was  erected  in 
1874.  Adjoining,  on  Tost-office  Stjuare, 
is  the  building  of  the  Mutual  Life  of 
New  York.  This  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Milk  and  Pearl  Streets.  It  is  a 
superb  white-marble  building,  with  u 
majestic  tower  of  the  same  material, 
which,  with  its  gilded  balcony  and  its 
great  clock,  is  a  most  consi/icuous  fea- 
ture. The  total  height  of  this  tower, 
the  gilded  crests,  and  the  iron  llagstalf, 
is  234  feet.  From  the  balcony,  198 
feet  above  the  sidewalk,  a  fine  view  oi 
the  city  and  the  harbor  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  building  is  seven  stories 
high,  and  is  fire-proof  throughout.  It  is 
occupied  by  the  Boston  National  Bank, 
and  several  railroad  and  other  offices  ; 
the  elegant  olllces  of  the  Mutual  Lite 
occupying  the  second  floor.  Pealxxly 
&  Stearns  were  the  architects.  The 
third  great  insurance-building  of  the 
city  is  that  of  the  Ec[uitabl-e  l>ife  As- 
surance Society  of  New  York,  which 
is  on  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Devon- 
shire Streets.  This  is  a  massive  struc- 
ture of  granite,  with  brick  backing, 
and  built  to  be  in  every  way  fire-j)roof. 
'I'he  floors  are  of  impervious  artificial 
stone  set  on  brick  arches :  the  pai  ti- 
tions  are  of  brick,  and  the  roof  of 
iron.  In  the  ba;^ement  are  the  great 
fire -and -burglar -proof  Security  Safe- 
deposit  Vaults  ;  and  on  the  roof  are 
the  apparatus  of  the  United-States 
Signal-service,  including  its  cautionary 
signals,  and  the  famous  time-ball, 
which  is  di opined  by  telegraph  from 
the  Ilarvan!  Observat(;ry  every  day  at 
precisely  n/ on.  Conse(|uenlly  this  is 
aconspicuo  .^  Boston  building.  It  has 
nine  storie;^  above  the  basement,  u  hirh 
are  reache.l  by  easy  flights  of  marble 
steps,  and  .'dso  by  tluee  elevators, 
which  ai  '-  ii  constant  oix  i  at  ion  (lur- 


ing the  day.  It  is  occupied  by  banks, 
railroad,  mining,  and  other  corpora- 
tions, the  insurance-company  having 
its  ol'iices  on  the  n])per  floors.  Ikside 
the  great  vaults  in  the  ba.sement  of  the 
Safe-dc[)osit  Ccnnpany,  there  are  bur- 
glar and  fire  proof  vaults  in  the  several 
ol'fices  throughout  the  structure.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1S73,  at  a  cost 
of  uver  a  million  dollars.  Arthur  Gil- 
man  v^as  the  architect. 

Intelligenee-Otfices.  —  These  are 
all  Ihcensed,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  "  lns])ector  of  InUlligence- 
Olfices,"  an  otficer  connected  m  itli  the 
police-dei)artment,  wlio  acts  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  deputy- 
superintendent  of  police.  The  licenses 
are  issued  l)y  the  ])olice-connnissioners 
[see  Pol  ice-Senna;].  Complaints  against 
intelligence-oflices  are  investigated  by 
the  inspector,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
business  is  to  some  extent  regulated  by 
hinr.  The  reccjrd-books  used  in  these 
offices  are  uniform,  and  are  furnished 
by  the  city.  There  are  a  large  nunfl)er 
of  these  employment-agencies  in  the 
city,  and  they  generally  bear  an  excel- 
lent rejjutation.  The  license-fee  is  $2. 
'I'he  otnces  are  to  be  kept  open  for 
business  between  the  hours  of  S  A.M. 
and  8  V.U.,  Sundays  excepted,  and  at 
no  other  hours.  They  are  recjuired  to 
display  the  word  "  Licensed  "  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  must  produce  tlitir 
license  on  the  demand  of  any  j»erson 
doirig  business  with  them.  The  r.ites 
to  be  charged  applicants  for  place,  and 
applicants  for  seivants,  are  fixed  as 
follows:  Each  female,  on  making  a]i- 
plication  at  an  intelligence-office  for  a 
|jlace,  i^ays  the  keeper  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents,  and  each  male  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $\  ;  each  person  making 
application  for  a  female  servant  pays  a 
sum  not  exceeding  50  cents,  ami  for  a 
male  servant  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1, 
for  which  a  rc(  ei|)t  shall  be  given  at 
the  time.  In  case  no  .servant  or  place 
of  emphjymcnt  is  obtained  within  six 
(lays  from  the  date  of  payment,  the 
mon^>^    sli;ill   be  refunded,  e\<ept  as 
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follows  :  If  either  male  or  female  shall 
be  sent  to  a  situation,  make  an  engage- 
ment, and  go  to  work,  and  for  any 
reason  shall  not  remain  at  the  i)lace, 
neither  party  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
the  pay  returned.  The  "  Inspector  of 
Intelligence-Otiices"  also  has  charge 
of  billiard  and  bowling-alley  licenses. 
His  salary  is  $3.50  a  day. 

Internal  Revenue,  The  United- 
States.  —  Office  in  the  rost-office 
building  on  Milk,  Devonshire,  and 
Water  Streets.  Charles  E.  J'^ldredge 
is  the  revenue-agent.  The  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Charlestown  district, 
is  in  the  tiiird  collection-district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  district  embraces  all 
of  Suffolk  (excepting  the  Charlestown 
district  of  Boston),  Norfolk,  Bristol, 
Barnstable,  Plymouth,  Dukes,  and  Nan- 
tucket Counties.  Charles  W.  Slack, 
the  editor  of  the  "Commonwealth" 
newsjjaper,  is  collector,  with  9  deputy- 
collectors,  6  gangers,  4  store-keejjers, 
and  I  inspector  of  tobacco.  The 
Charlestown  district  is  included,  with 
Cambridge,  in  the  fifth  collectiun-dis- 
trict.  The  oflice  is  at  No.  19  City 
Square,  Charlestown  district;  and  C. 
C.  Dame  is  collector. 

.  Irish  Charitable  Society.  —  Sec 

Charitable  Irish  Society. 

Islands  in  the  Harbor.  —  See  liar 
bor  (The  Boston);  also  Forts  Inde- 
pendence, Warren,  and  Winthrop,  and 
East  Boston, 

"Isms."  —  l>oston  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  "isms,"  so-called;  that 
is,  for  the  peculiar  beliefs,  theories,  and 
doctrines  which  either  originated  liere, 
or  were  readily  received,  accepted,  and 
cherished.  Tiiis  is  due  to  the  inten.>5e 
activity  of  tl  'Ught  which  has  always 
distinguished  1  he  New-l''ngland  charac- 
ter. Individ,  i:  ideas  have  ever  found 
ready  c.xpre.- '  ion  in  New  I'jighnul; 
and  even  in  early  days,  when  all 
religious  tho.-:^ht  was  confined  by  the 
imn  boniU     '  I'milanisni,  thcv  h.icl 


utterance  in  the  manifold  fine  shadings 
of  belief,  whose  quaint  names  only 
now  remain  as  mementos  of  iheir  ex- 
istence, but  which  provoked  as  heated 
and  bitter  controversy  as  did  sectarian 
differences  later  on.  The  same  activi- 
ty of  thought  was  next  manifested  in 
the  multiplication  of  sects  which  char- 
acterized the  religious  life  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  past  century  and  thi:  tirst 
part  of  the  present.  The  giowth  of 
Unitarianism  was  slow,  gradual,  and 
powerful  ;  and  its  sei)aration  into  a  dis- 
tinct sect  was.  almost  like  a  natural 
process,  and  was  marked  by  nu  vio- 
lence. The  doctrine  was  first  jireached 
l)y  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew,  in  the  W^est 
Church,  in  1740;  and  in  1780  it  was 
held  in  all  the  Congregational  pulpits 
of  Boston.  Until  the  early  part  of 
this  century  it  was  known  as  Arminian- 
ism,  instead  of  Unitarianism.  It  was 
not  until  1819  that  the  cessation  of 
exchariges  between  the  Unitarian  and 
Trinitarian  ministers  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  marked  the  erection 
of  the  former  belii.f  into  a  distinct 
sect,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Universalism  was  established  in 
Boston  in  1785,  with  Rev.  Ceorge 
Richards  as  its  first  settled  preacher. 
Roman-(^atholicisni  had  its  first  resi- 
dent priest  in  the  i)erson  of  Rev.  John 
Thayer,  in  1790.  Methodism  did  not 
take  firm  root  nnlii  Rev.  Jesse  f.ee 
prcaclu'il  inidir  ihr  Old  Kim  on  the 
Connnon,  on  fui\-  11,  1790;  althoitj'.h 
(Miarlos  Wesley  had  j^reai  lu  d  in 
King's  Chapel  in  1736,  and  (leorge 
Wliitefield  appeared  in  Boston  in  1740. 
Swe(h:nborgianism  l)ecame  localized 
in  1818,  under  Rev.  Thomas  Worces- 
ter. The  most  distinctively  Boston 
"  ism,"  however,  has  been  'I'ranscen- 
dentalism,  which  may  be  called  air  out- 
growth of  Unitarianism,  although  it 
was  rather  a  phase  of  philosoph)' than 
of  religion.  The  di  linition  ol  Tian 
.scciuU-nlali^m  is  soniew  hal  vaiMic;  de- 
noting rerlain  gent.-ial  ti.ndenrie'i  of 
thouglit  and  opinion,  ratlui  than  dis- 
inielly  formulated  theories.  In  gene 
i.il  it  n'l.iy  be  said  In  ln'  (hat  w  hi.  h  is 
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opposed  to  materialism ;  seeking  the 
origin  of  knowledge  in  the  intuitions  of 
the  soul,  in  opposition  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  senses  and  experience  as 
the  source.  The  inlluence  of  German 
philosophic  thought,  of  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  of  the 
writings  of  Carlyle,  upon  the  Tran- 
scendental school,  were  very  marked. 
Dr.  Channing  was  the  forerunner,  and 
.Emerson  the  leader;  and  among  the 
eminent  disciples  of  the  movement 
were  i)r.  Hedge,  Theodore  Parker, 
George  Ripley,  ])r.  Bartol,  A.  lironson 
Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  John  S. 
Dwight;  while  the  most  distinguished 
writers  and  thinkers  of  New  England 
were  generally  in  symjxithy  with  it. 
The  famous  Brook-farm  enterprise, 
founded  by  George  Rii)ley,  was  one  of 
its  results.  The  Transcendental  Club 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  period, 
its  meetings  were  held  in  Anniversary 
or  Commencement  weeks,  at  the  homes 
of  persons  interested,  both  in  the  city 
and  its  suburbs.  A  success(;r  of  tliis 
was  the  ecpially  celebrated  Radical 
Club,  which  met  at  the  houses  of  Revs. 
J.  T.  Sargent  and  Dr.  liartol,  in  Chest- 
nut Street;  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  Chestnut-street  Club,  contin- 
uing to  meet  at  Mrs.  Sargent's,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  until  her 
removal  to  Cambridge  in  1881.  The 
latest  centre  of  Transcendentalism  is 
the  Concord  .Sununcr  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, founded  l)y  Mr.  Alcott  in  1879. 
The  Pjoston  "ism"  wliich  has  had  tlie 
most  powerful  and  vital  iniluence  ui)on 
the  whole  country  is  Abolitionism. 
Though  the  anti-slavery  sentin\ent  had 
been  strong  in  Massachusetts  for  many 
years,  it  dicl  not  crystaUize  into  aggres- 
sive shape,  and  become  a  great  factor 
in  the  political  life  ot  tlie  couniry,  until 
the  founth.iion  of  the  Liberator"  by 
William  i  .loyd  Garrison,  on  Jan.  r, 
1831,  and  ihc  formation  ol  the  Anti- 
Slavery  S"(;ciety  on  Nov.  13  of  the 
same  year.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  ai  i  meeting  held  in  a  school 
room  Mr.(  1  the  African  Church  on 
Belkn.i,      ;  ct,  Jan.  6,  iHy:.  .Among 


the  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
Wendell  Phillips,  Edmund  Quincy, 
Sanmcl  E.  Sewell,  p;ilis  Crray  Loring 
and  his  wife  Louisa  Loring,  Mrs.  Maria 
W.  Chapman  and  her  sisters  the 
Misses  Weston,  Samuel  J.  May,  David 
Lee  Child  and  his  wife  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Henry  L  l>owditch,  William  L 
Bowditch,  George  Bradburn,  Ralph 
AValdo  L^lmerson,  Charles  Fuller,  John 
Pierpont,  Francis  Jackson,  Charles  F. 
Hovey,  I'diza  Lee  l<'oilen,  Susan  Cabot, 
Charles  K.  \-Vhipple,  Lucy  Stone, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  Parker 
Pillsbury,  James  l-'^reeman  Clarke,  D. 
A.  Wasson,  John  Weiss,  Theodore 
J'arker,  Charles  Sumner,  wSamuel  G. 
Howe,  Horace  Mann,  John  A.  An- 
drew, and  John  G.  Palfrey.  Then  fol- 
lowed yeais  of  troubled  times  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation.  I'he 
city  was  often  the  scene  of  serious  dis- 
turbances, and  occasionally  convulsed 
by  mob  violence.  Now  it  was  the  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  city  threatening 
the  lives  of  the  leading  Abolitionists: 
again,  it  was  the  Abolitionists  resisting 
the  oi^crations  of  the  Fugitive-slave 
Law.  With  few.  e.\ccptions,  the  best 
minds  of  New  Imi gland  were  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  reform,  and  the 
poets  found  in  it  their  most  thrilling 
themes.  Whitlicr  and  Lowell  espe- 
cially were  inspired  champions  of  free- 
dom. Throughout  the  long  struggle 
15oston  was  the  recognizecl  centre  of 
all  anli-shivery  movements.  Aboli- 
tionism is  on.-  of  ihe  few  "isms"  that 
has  a(coni|ilislii'd  its  [)urposc,  and  is 
no  longer  a  li\nig  issue.  Woman- 
.■uiffragisni  in  lioston  began  its  activity 
with  the  holding  of  the  first  Women's 
Rights  ("onvcntion,  on  June  2,  185.1. 
A  law  making  women  eligible  to  posi- 
tions on  schocd-coimnillees  was  p.asscd 
by  the  General  Court  of  187.1 ;  and  in 
l87(;  a  law  enablint^  women  to  vote 
f(;r  the  scliool-coniniiltee  was  enacted. 
Soiiictliing,  li's^  ili.m  a  llious;m(l  uonu  n 
voted  iniiier  it  tin-  in.. I  \iar  in  Boston. 

Israclitiah  Ci  '.,.  t.  iy  — The  only 
strictly  Israchli  l.  •  w,i«.tery  m  the  city 
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is  in  East  Euston,  on  the  corner  of 
Bjron  and  Homer  Streets.  It  is  a 
small  enclosure,  embracing  only  about 
hall'  of  an  acre.  It  was  establishetl  by 
the  society  of  Ohabei  Shalom,  the  Is- 
raelitish  society  of  peace.  it  dales 
from  1S44.  It  was  at  fnst  only  a-lxnit 
half  as  large  as  now.  The  burials  are 
in  graves;  and  the  heatL-^ttJues,  as  a 
rule,  bear  Hebrew  inscription^  onlv, 
though  occasionally  one  is  l(jund  in- 
scribed ]:>artly  in  Knglish.  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  this  cemetery,  the 
burials  of  Hebrews  were  made  some 
distance  from  the  city.  This  eemelery 
was  enlarged  to  its  j)re^Liil  jnopor- 
tions  in  iSuS.    [.See  Ct-i/uii'i  irs ;  al.^o 

Italians  (.The),  and  tlieir  Chui'ch. 
—  The  Italian  prjpulation  of  the  city 
numbers  between  4,500  and  5,000,  and 
the  principal  Italian  quai  ter  is  in  the 
North  End.  The  Italian  Cluach  is 
on  I'rince  Street,  near  Hanover,  in  the 
midst  of  worn  old  buildings  and 
houses,  decayed  relies  (jL  the  colonial 
period.  It  is  a  Catholic  church,  .uicl 
is  under  the  direction  of  Eather  I'.uni- 
face  of  Verona.  Italy,  attached  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  Italy, 
the  friars  of  which  were  received  in 
the  archdiocese  of  Doslon  in  1874, 
and  given  Ihe  .-^ijiriLual  care  of  the 
Italians  of  the  city  by  Arcid>islu)iJ 
\Villiams.  The  modest  little  buihling 
bears  on  its  facade  marks  of  its  char- 
acter. There  is  an  inscrij)tion  in  Eatin 
of  the  name  of  the  church  ;  and  above 
are  statues  of  tire  .Saviour,  ami  the 
"  Mother  of  our  1  ,ord."  One  enters  by  a 
narrow  door  at  either  side  of  the  front, 
and  at  once  finds  himself  within  the 
body  of  the  chinch.  The  in.terior  is 
long  and  narrow  and  not  very  high, 
an(l  is  made  to  appear  narrcnver  even 
than  it  is  by  .ic  low  galleries  which 
run  along  the  .-,idcs,  and  are  scarcely 
more  than  15  ".  et  apart  from  front  to 
front.  The  va"lied  ceiling  is  marked 
with  small  blue  sc[uares,  and  the  panels 
along  the  froi  of  the  galleries  arc 
relieved  byniima'ure  jjaintings.  El.sc- 


where,  however,  the  interior  is  every 
way  rough,  rude,  and  dingy,  extei)t  the 
altar,  wbich  is  adorned  quite  richly 
with  customary  emblems  and  devices. 
The  congregaiiou  is  made  up  enlii  ely 
of  iLiii.ms.  There  ;n  i-  three  sl  r\ ices 
evei\-  Sunday.  Eow  mass  is  cclebrafed 
at  7  A.M.,  lijgh  mass  at  10,  and  vespers 
at  3  I'.M.;  and  a  fourth  service  is  held 
in  the  evening  for  the  different  organi- 
zatit)ns  attached  to  the  church.  Thus, 
on  the  fir.'it  .Smulay  evening  of  every 
mouth,  there  is  a-  service  e.s])ecially 
interuletl  lor  the  young  women  who 
belong  to  the  So(iet\  ol  the  Immacu- 
late Conception;  on  tlu;  third  Sund.iv 
rveiiing  the  sei  vice  is  for  the  .Scapnlai 
S(M  i(:l\-,  coni])e)Sed  ot  mariieel  \\'onii  n; 
and  on  the  fetnrlli  foi  the  Socielv  u[ 
.St.  Y\iuliony,  e  ijuiposed  of  )  onng  boys. 
There  is  also  a  se)ciety  in  the  e  hurch 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Eianeis, 
which  is  better  known  among  the  Irish 
than  tlic  Italians,  anel  the  membership 
is  composed  exclusively  of  Irish  and  a 
few  Americans;  and  this  society  has 
a  meeting  and  service  the  second  Sun- 
day evening  of  every  month.  On  the 
fom  th  Sunday  of  every  month,  instead 
of  vespers  there  is  performed  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  procession 
arounel  the  church.  y\ll  tliese  services 
are  free,  and  conduc  tcel  in  Italian,  ex- 
cept the  evening  service  cju  ihe  seconel 
and  fourth  .Sunday  evenings  of  every 
month,  when  the  service  is  partly  or 
wholly  in  English,  except,  couisc, 
those  portiems  of  these  and  .ill  s(  1  \  ices 
which  are  rendered  in  Eatin  in  the 
Catholic  Church  all  over  the  Nsoild. 
There  is  in  addition  a  Sunday  scImh)!, 
wliich  numbers  about  350,  in  the  after- 
noon from  1.30  to  3.  As  Eather  lioni- 
face  is  not  permitted,  by  a  lule  of  the 
Order  of  St.  l-'rancis,  'to  partake  of 
food  or  drink  until  allea.  inidniglit  on 
Snncla)',  the  (lay  is  lluis  one  ot  \-eiy 
great  labor  to  him.  An  .A im  1  ican  at- 
tending the  Italian  (Ihureh  mighi  e.i.->ily 
believe  he  had  wandered  into  a  chapel 
in  the  outskirts  of  Naples  or  Rome, 
the  interior  is  strange,  the  priest  anel 
all  the  Congrcgaiion      foreign.  The 
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seats  are  always  well  filled,  but  one 
seldom  sees  the  light  hair  or  blue  eyes 
which  indicate  Saxon  descent.  In- 
stead, indeed,  if  one  sits  in  the  rear 
of  the  church,  and  looks  up  at  the  gal- 
leries, he  will  meet  a  continuous  row  of 
faces  with  the  black  eyes,  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and. matted  dark  hair  which 
usually  mark  the  descendants  of  pious 
^4£neas  ;  and  each  w'orship|)er,  as  well 
he  may,  no  doubt  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  imagines  himself  not  far 
away  from  the  blue  skies  pf  Italy. 
This  Italian  Church  is  called  the 
"Church  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Mor- 
ris," and  was  first  formally  opened  for 
service  Feb.  23,  1876. 

Italia"a  Benevolent  Society.  — 
This  organization  has  been  established 


since  1869,  and  has  done  a  substantial 
work  in  the  direction  of  helping  needy 
Italians  who  are  stranded  in  the  city. 
It  is  a  mutual-benefit  organization  as 
well  as  a  charitable  one.  Members, 
when  ill,  receive  benefits  of  $6  a  week, 
and  the  expense  of  a  jihysician  is  met 
by  the  society.  Those  receiving  the 
aid  of  the  society  must  be  Italians  of 
good  character,  temperate  and  honest. 
Ciroceries,  coal,  and  clothing  are  given, 
and  sometimes  money.  The  society 
has  no  established  headcpiarters  ;  but 
application  made  in  writing  to  the 
jMesidcnt,  A.  (Jarbati,  No.  58  Lowell 
Street,  or  to  any  member  of  the  stand- 
ing committee,  receives  prom];t  atten- 
tion. The  society's  funds  are  modest, 
and  are  carefully  disl)ursed. 
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Jail.  —  The  Suffolk-county  Jail  is  on 
Charles  Street,  near  the  foot  of  Cam- 
bridge Street.  It  is  a  substantial  etli- 
tice  of  dark  granite,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  arms  radi.tting  from 
the  great  central  guard-room.  The 
western  wing,  towards  the  river,  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  sheriff,  who  has  the  in- 
stitution in  his  personal  charge.  The 
building  was  finished  and  occu[)ied  in 
1851,  when  the  prisoners  were  tians- 
ferred  from  the  old  jail  in  Leverett 
Street.  The  cells,  which  are  2J0  in 
number,  are  8  feet  by  11,  and  vary  in 
height;  some  being  9,  some  10,  and 
some  II  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  with  the  land  occupied  by  it 
and  the  jail-yard,  was  $450,000.  I1ie 
floors  and  ceilings  of  each  of  the  cells 
are  of  one  solid  block  of  stone.  The 
position  of  the  building  has  proved  to 
be  an  exceedingly  healthful  one  j  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  being  received 
from  the  west,  blowing  over  the  bruad 
sheet  of  water  lying  between  lUjston  and 
Cambridge.  The  death-rate  has  been 
very  small,  being  not  over  one  in  a  year 
for  30  years  pa^,t.  The  jail  is  the  place 
of  detention  for  persons  committed  by 
authority  of  law  for  examination,  trial, 
or  sentence:  they  are  sometimes  also 
committed  on  sentence  for  lesser  in- 
fractions of  the  law.  The  terms  of 
detention  average  about  six  month:^,  so 
that  it  is  a  place  of  j)erpetual  change. 
The  average  number  confined  here  for 
one  cause  ui  ai. other  during  a  year  is 
about  2,500,  a  nail  minority  of  whom 
are  females,  i'risoners  under  bcntence 
for  capital  ohVhccs  are  also  confined 
and  executed  Iiere  :  there  have  been, 
however,  in  th  se  30  years,  less  than  a 
half-do/cn  cm  c.itions.    The  superin- 


tendence of  the  prison  is  most  intelli- 
gent, discreet,  and  humane ;  and  the 
institution  deserves  a  visit  from  those 
who  are  interested  in  prisons,  and  the 
])rofessional  conduct  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

Jamaica  Plain  (West-Roxbury  dis- 
trict).—  One  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  outlying  dibiricts  of  the  cit)', 
famous  for  its  beautiful  homes,  its 
dignified  country-scats  and  attractive 
villas,  its  extensive  fruit  and  liowxu" 
gardens,  and  the  lovely  piece  of  water 
which  bears  the  name  oi  Jamaica  Pond, 
and  which  was  first  drawn  upon,  in  a 
primitive  fashion,  to  supply  the  grow- 
ing town  of  Boston  with  water,  a^  long 
ago  as   1795  lVciti'r-zvofks\.  At 

first  it  went  by  the  name,  with  the 
early  settlers,  of  Pond  IMain;  and  this 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Jamaica, 
"  probably,"  says  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
histories,  "  in  c(jmpliment  to  Cromwell, 
in  commemoration  oi  his  contjuest 
from  Spain  of  the  island  of  Jamaica." 
Here,  in  the  earlier  days,  were  the 
handsome  country-scats  of  Crovs.  Ber- 
nard, Hancock,  and  Howdoin;  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  a  favorite  place  of 
suburban  residence  with  substantial 
citizens  of  prominence  and  wealth. 
The  beautiful  Curtis  Hall,  formerly 
the  Town  Hall  (before  annexation),  is 
in  this  section  of  the  West-koxbury 
district;  and  near  it  is  the  West-Kox- 
bury  Soldiers'  M(jnumcnt  [see  IFcsi- 
Ruxlniry  Soldiers^  Monu)neitt\,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the.  first  scliool- 
hou^e,  built  1675,  opposite  the  old 
Unitarian  church.  Jamaica  Plain  is 
reaehed  by  street-cars,  —  a  pleasant 
tide  out  from  the  city  proper,  —  and 
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by  steam-cars  on  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad.  The  pond  is  reached 
through  Pond  Street :  it  covers  an 
area  of  70  acres,  and  in  i)arts  is  60  or 
70  feet  deep.  The  main  street  of  the 
village  is  broad,  and  lined  with  noble 
trees;  and  the  place  abounds  in  de- 
lightful walks  along  pleasant  roads, 
lanes,  and  paths. 

Jamaica-Plain  Employment  and 
Temporary-Relief  Society.  —  A  be- 
nevolent association,  (organized  in  1874, 
which  undertakes  to  systematically 
help  the  deserving  poor  and  the  unfor- 
tunate within  the  Jamaica-Plain  portion 
of  the  Wesl-Roxbury  district  of  the 
city.  The  territory  ccn  cied  by  the  so- 
ciety is  divided  into  tourteen  districts. 
To  each  of  these  a  visitor  and  an  asso- 
ciate-visitor are  assigned.  Tiicse  gi\  e 
orders  for  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothing, 
to  the  very  i)Oor  whose  needs  in  these 
respects  appear  t(j  be  the  greatest. 
They  also  give  out  sewing,  furnishing 
the  material,  and  paying  for  the  work 
done  ;  thus  helping  the  poor  in  their 
districts  to  employment.  The  clothing 
thus  made  is  sold  at  about  the  C(>>t  (A 
the  material,  or  is  given  to  public  in- 
stitutions when  the  latter  furnisii  the 
material  tiiat  is  made  ui).  The  visit(jrs 
in  no  cases  give  money  to  their  l)ene- 
ficiaries  witiiout  first  consulting  with 
the  executive  cc^nmittee  of  the  society. 
All  of  the  visitors  volunteer  their  ser-. 
vices.  Tiie  main  office  of  the  soeiety 
is  in  Cmlis  fl.ill,  (\iitre  .Stuet,  bi- 
maii  a- I'i.iin  dislrii  t.  Here  is  io  be 
found  the  agent,  Mrs.  William  lUadley, 
between  10  and  i  daily,  excejit  Satur- 
days and  .Sundays.  Tickets  are  fur- 
nished at  the  ot'fice  to  houselujklers, 
with  which  to  refer  applicants  f(^r  ai(l 
to  the  society,  'i'he  fund-,  of  the  soi  i- 
ety  are  strengthened  from  time  to  time 
by  subscriptions  of  friends  (jf  the  (;r- 
ganizatioi. 

Jeffrie  ,  Fund.  —  A  bequest  by  13a- 
vid  Jeffr,' s,  a  former  town-treasurer ; 
the  incoine  from  which,  according  to 
Ills  will,  <1  lied  January,  17S6,  is  to  be 


applied  to  the  purchase  of  "  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  and  sugar,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  those  persons  who,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  are,  or  shall  be, 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  alms- 
house after  having,  lived  reputably, 
but  always  giving  preference  to  tile 
pious  poor."  This  trust  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
[see  Ovcrsccys  of  the  Pooy\  The  fund 
now  amounts  to  $2,979.34. 

Jews,  —  See  Hebrews  in  l^oston. 

Journal  (The  Boston  Daily). — 
Published  from  the  Journal  Puilding, 
No.  264  Washington  Street.  A  morn- 
ing and  evening  news[)a])er,  wiiii  w  eek- 
ly and  semi-weekly  editions.  The 
"Journal"  aims  to  be  a  great  family 
newsi)aper,  tlutrough  in  all  its  ap[)oiiit- 
ments,  and  comj)lete  in  the  many  and 
varied  departments  which  go  to  make 
up  tlie  moilern  ne\\spa|>er  of  its  class. 
It  was  estal)lished  nearly  50  years  ago, 
by  Messrs.  Ford  and  Damrell.  Its 
early  years,  like  those  of  so  many 
newspapers,  were  years  of  struggle; 
and  its  financial  conditit)n  was  such 
that  in  iSj7  Mr.  i>ainrell  withdrew 
ir(.m  it.  Foiu'  years  later  it  [lassed  into 
the  control  of  a  new  set  of  owners, — 
Messrs.  John  S.  Sleeper,  James  A.  Dix, 
and  Henry  Rogers.  Mr.  Sleeper  had 
been  the  editor  under  the  original  own- 
ershij),  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  pulilished 
the  "National  .I'.gis."  ("apt.  SKcpei 
eoMlinued  ;i.s  ])i  Im  ip.il  ediloi  ;  luuU'ol. 
Charles  ( ).  Rogers,  biotli.-i  ol  Henry  | 
Rogers,  early  .issumed  charge  of  the  ' 
business-department.  f"'or  a  time  the  | 
paper  was  called  the  "  Mercantile  Jour-  1 
nal  ;"  and  among  its  features  were  a 
serits  of  "tales  of  the  sea,"  written  by 
C'apt.  .Sleeper,  over  the  iioin  dc  {'I ii iiw  oi 
"Hawser  Martingale."  Caj)!.  Sleeper 
was  succeeded  as  editor  by  James  A. 
Dix,  who  had  made  a  reputation  for 
the  pa|)er  in  his  eonduct  of  th:-  marine- 
news  department.  Ujoon  his  death, 
the  late  Stephen  N.  Stockwell,  who  , 
had  grown  up  with  the  ])aper, — start-  I 
iuy  as  a  leporter,  and  subscipientl)' one  | 
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of  the  owners,  —  became  the  chief  ed- 
itor. At  .the  present  time  the  entire 
direction  of  the  publication,  editorial 
and  business,  is  in  the  hands  (jI  Col. 
W.  W.  Clajip,  a  man  of  ripe  jtnunal- 
istic  exi:)ericnce,  formerly  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  "  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette,"  originally  established  by  his 
father,  who  had  also  been  the  hrst 
publisher  of  the  "Daily  Advertiser" 
[see  Gazette,  Saturday  Evenini^;  and 
Advertiser^  The  "Journal"  has  en- 
joyed a  long  career  of  pru.^i)eriiY,  which 
began  with  tiie  impulse  given  it  byCwl. 
Rogers  and  his  associates  in  the 
ownership.  Col.  Rogers,  some  yeais 
before  his  death,  hatl  become  the  chief 
owner  of  the  establishment;  and  the 
property  he  left,  after  his  death  in  itioi;, 
was  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half, 
the  direct  jnotit  of  his  enter]Miiie  and 
skill  as  a  newspiiper-publisher.  Mr. 
.Stoekwell,  w  ho  died  in  1880,  was  known 
as  an  untiring  worker  in  his  profession, 
who  gave  the  most  careful  attention  to 
details,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
the  prompt  collection  antl  ])resenlati(jn 
of  news,  which  was  early  one  of  tlie 
marked  characteristics  of  the  "Jour- 
nal." During  his  career  as  a  j)hono- 
graphic  reporter,  in  the  early  days, 
when  elaborate  and  quick  re|)cMLs  r)f 
speeches  and  trials  were  rare,  he  made 
an  enviable  reputation.  "'I'luough  his 
skill,  energy,  and  ability,"  s;ivs  Hudson, 
in  his  "History  of  Journalism,"  "he 
kept  the  'Journal'  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  in  all  imijoiiant 
si)eeches  and  trials,  not  allowing  the 
New-Yt)rk  papers  to  have  rmy  advan- 
tage in  his  own  bailiwick,  when  he  had 
his  own  way.  Webster  and  Choate 
praised  him  :  this  was  the  ribljon  of  the 
/et^ioji  d^/ioinieur  to  a  stenographer  of 
Boston."  In  1852,  during  the  early  Cali- 
fornia mining  frenzy,  which  seized  so 
iriany  New- Mn glanders,  a  California  edi- 
tion of  the  "Jo  rnal  "  was  issued,  whi(  h 
was  sent  out  re  gularly  by  the  .steameis, 
and  circulated  very  c.vtensively,  bring- 
ing to  the  pro[,.  ictors  of  the  enterprise 
a  handsome  ijiolit.  Col.  Clapp,  the 
prcicnt  head  tl;  the  "Journal"  estab- 


lishment, has  been  connected  with  the 
paper  for  r6  years  ;  and  his  journalistic 
experience  in  Boston  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  40  years.  Me  has  a 
trained  corj^s  of  assisiant-ediiors,  writ- 
ers, correspondents,  and  icporlers; 
and  the  work  is  so  admirably  s)stcm- 
atized  that  the  paper  of  to-day  fidly 
sustains  the  enviable  reputation  it  has 
so  long  enjoyed  of  being  a  prompt 
general  and  local  news-gatherer,  pre- 
senting, with  its  news  collected  by  its 
own  rej)orters  and  correspondents  at 
the  great  news-centres  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  a[)oul  Injine,  all  the  features 
of  ihe  enter]))  ising  and  ceiuipk  le  news- 
paper of  modern  limes.  In  p(jlilics, 
originally  a  Wing  paper,  it  has  since  the 
formation  of  the  Republiean  jiarty  been 
in  full  sympathy  with  its  princi])les, 
which  it  has  ativocated  with  unllagging 
de\olion.  Within  the  past  le\v  )ears 
Col.  Clapp  has  made  extensive  im- 
l)rovements  in  the  machineiy  of  the 
"Joiunal"  office,  and  in  the  interior 
arrangements  cjf  the  rooms  of  its 
several  departments,  adding  greatly  to 
their  convenience,  usefulness,  and  aj)- 
pearance  ;  and  the  "  Journal  "  olliee  is 
at  present  one  vi  the  bt'st  ami  most 
tlioroLiglily  e(|uii)|jed  in  the  city,  fts 
mail  and  delivery  rooms  open  on  to 
Water  .Street,  and  every  facility  is 
furnished  for  the  i)romi)t  publication 
and  distribution  of  its  several  large 
dailv  editions.  Tlu!  "Journal"  has 
for  \ears  made  a  spi  i  ialty  "f  New-I'.ng- 
landne\\>;  audit  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  llosioii  jicw.spa])ei  s, 
(  in  ulating  in  .Maine,  .\'e\v  llampsliire, 
and  Vermom,  injoying  an  exlen.^ive 
and  \akiable  p.Ureni.ige  in  these  sec- 
tions. 'I'he  "  Joui  nal  "  is  now  |)rinted 
lr(uu  stereotyped  plato,  Irom  l.ist 
])re^ses  of  the  most  .i|i|)io\ed  pattein. 
In  the  winter  of  18S1:  it  rediictd  its 
])i  ice  to  two  cents  a  copy,  ihoui'Ji  nud;- 
ing  no  change  in  its  size,  and  maintain- 
ing in  all  respects  its  former  stand. iitl. 
'I  lie  Journal"  i.'>  a  folio  (-f  niiu:  col- 
umn-, to  a  page.  It  piibli^liLS  M  \eial 
editions  in  the  aflei  noon  ;  and  on  oci  .1- 
sious  of  imporiaiU  bt.Uc  .intl  n.iiional 
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elections,  or  whenever  there  is  any 
"great"  news  abroad,  it  brings  out 
a  number  of  extra  editions  during  the 
evening. 

Juvenile  Periodicals.— lioston  is 
the  phice  of  publication  of  several  of 
the  best  and  most  popular'  juvenile 
periodicals  in  the  country.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  first  American  illus- 
trated juvenile  magazine  was  issued 
froni  l^oston,  —  "Our  Young  Folks," 
for  several  years  published  by  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  and  the  firms  succeeding 
that  well-known  publisiiing  house,  ancl 
now  absorbed  in  the  "  St.  Nicholas," 
which  is  published  from  New  York. 
The  leading  Boston  juvenile  periodicals 
of  the  present  day  are  the  "Youth's 
Companion,"  a  weekly,  published  by 
Perry  Mason  Sc  Co.,  No.  41  Temple 
Place;  and  "  Wide  Awake,"  monthly, 
published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Nos. 
30  and  32  Franklin  Street,  and  edited 
by  Charles  Stewart  Pratt  and  l':ila  Far- 
man  Pratt.  Both  of  these  publications 
liave  a  national  reputation,  and  num- 
ber among  their  contributors  some  oi 
the  highest  and  most  succrsstul  <^f 
writers  for  the  young  folk.  The  for- 
mer enjoys  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  publication  of  its  class,  and  the 
latter  circulates  extensively  over  a  wide 
field.  The  publishers  of  the  "  Wide 
Awake"  also  jniblish  "The  Pansy,"  a 
pictorial  weekly  for  boys  and  girls, 
edited  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden ;  "  Baby- 
land,"  a  monthly  full  of  pictures,  for 


babies,  edited  by  the  editors  of  "  Wide 
Awake;"  and  "Our  Little  Men  and 
Women"  for  the  youngest  readers  at 
home  ancl  at  school,  a  monthly,  for- 
merly published  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Little  Folks'  Reader."  Another 
promii\ent  juvenile  periodical  is  "Our 
Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery,"  a  month- 
ly, illustrated,  published  by  the  Rus.sell 
Publishing  Company,  No.  36  Bromfield 
Street;  and  Fstes  and  Lauriat,  Nos. 
301  and  305  Wabhington  Street,  bring 
(Hit  monthly  "The  Chatterbo.x."  Of 
religious  ju\eniles  there  are  a  large 
nund)er.  The  "  Children's  New-Church 
Magazine"  is  issued  monthly  from  No. 
169  Tremont  Street;  the  "Child's  Pa- 
j)er,"  monthly,  is  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  No.  52  Bromlield 
Street;    the  "  Day-Spring,"  nionthly, 
Sunday-schuol  Society,  No.  7  Tremont  j 
Place;  the  "  M)rtlc,"  weekly,  and' the  j 
"Sunday-school    Helper,"   monthly,  | 
Univeisalist  Publishing  HoubC,  No.  16  ' 
Bromlield  Street;  "Our  Young  Peo-  j 
j)le,"  monthly,  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  No.  4  Beacon  Street; 
the  "Sunday-school   Advocate,"  and  j 
the  "Sunday-school  Classmate,"  both  | 
semi-monthly,  J.  P.  Magee,  No.  38  ' 
Ihomlield  Street;  the  "  Well-Siiring,"  ' 
weekly,  Rev.  Asa  Bullard  editor.  Con-  ; 
gregational  House,  corner  of  Beacon  1 
and  Somerset  Streets;  the  "Young  Pil-  ' 
grim,"  semi-monthly,  Advent-Church 
Publication  Society,  No.  144  Hanover 
Street;  and  the  "Young  Reaper,"  No. 
4  lieacon  Street. 
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Kennel-Club  (The  Massachu- 
setts). —  An  incorporated  orgauizaliun 
(chartered  Dec.  12,  1S77)  uf  sports- 
men and  others  interested  in  the  breed- 
ing and  training  of  dogs,  formed  for 
the  purijose  of  conducting  annual 
bench-shows  of  dogs  on  the  most  ap- 
proved plans,  at  which  money  prizes 
are  offered  in  various  classes  for  the 
best  exhibits.  These  shows  have  uni- 
formly been  held  in  Music  Hall;  and 
exhibits  have  been  made  in  them  from 
sportsmen  and  dog-owners  in  distant 
portions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
this  city  and  the  ncighljoring  towns. 
The  club  has  done  much  through  its  ex- 
hibitions towards  improving  the  breeds 
of  dogs,  and  the  intelligent  cultivation 
of  this  companionable  and  useful  ani- 
mal. Its  exhibitions  are  held  during 
the  month  of  May,  and  usually  con- 
tinue through  four  days. 

Kindergarten  Schools.  —  The  Bos- 
ton people,  through  the  enthusiastic 
introduction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  were  the  first  to  take  up  Froe- 
bel's  system  of  instruction  for  chil- 
dren. Madam  Kriege,  herself  a  [)upil 
of  Froebel,  established  the  first  kinder- 
garten school  here  (at  No.  52  Chestnut 
Street,  West  I'^nd),  and  made  it  also  a 
school  for  training  teachers.  As  fast 
as  these  teachers  were  "  graduated, 
they  found  work  ready  to  their  hand, 
ancl  all  over  Boston  and  through  the 
suburbs  sprang  ujj  these  little  schools; 
all  of  theiii  private  schools,  however, 
for  the  com:nittee  of  the  public  schools 
had  not  ih,  courage  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Th'  West  was  also  supplied 
with  teaclif.rs  from  the  Bostoit  train- 
ing-school :  and  some  of  the  larger 
Western  ci'it  s,  more  veiituresoine  and 


less  conservative  than  Boston,  at  once 
incorporated  the  kindergarten  into 
their  public-school  system.  A  few 
years  ago  Madam  Kriege  retired;  and 
AlibS  M.  j.  (jarland  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  the  kindergarten  and  training- 
school,  which  she  still  retains  with 
Miss  k.  J.  ^Vebton  associated  with 
her.  A  large  class  of  young  women 
is  graduated  here  every  year,  and  they 
all  find  instant  employment.  The 
number  of  kindergartens  has  been 
largely  increased,  of  late  years,  in  the 
city  and  State;  and  although  the 
school-committee  still  hesitate  to  in- 
troduce the  system  into  the  public 
schools,  there  are  nearly  25  kinder- 
gartens in  Boston  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  These  public  kinder- 
gartens are  all  supported  entirely  by 
Airs.  C^uincy  Shaw,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Professor  Agassiz.  They  are 
situated  in  the  jjoorer  and  more 
crowded  portions  of  the  city,  and  are 
for  the  benefit  of  those  children  whose 
parents  are  forced  through  necessity 
to  neglect  them,  and  who  would  other- 
wise be  turned  into  the  streets.  In 
addition  to  the  public  kindergartens  in 
the  city  i)roper,  Mrs.  Shaw  has  re- 
cently established  a  number  in  South 
lioston,  the  Roxbury  district,  iuist 
Boston,  Jamaica  Plain,  Broukline,  a)id 
Chelsea.  There  are  also  a  number  (jf 
private  kindergarten  schools,  moi,tly 
situated  in  the  old  and  new  West  F.nds, 
the  largest  of  which  is  connected  witli 
the  (Jhauncy-hall  School,  on  lioylston 
Street,  Back-IJay  district  [see  Private 
SchooIs\.  The  principal  public  kinder- 
gartens are  at  No.  46  Noith-Maigin 
.Street,  No.  933  Albany,  Cottage  Place, 
and  No.  23  Bickford  Street.  They  are 
well  worth  visiting. 
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King's  Chapel  (Unitarian). — On 
Tremont  Street,  corner  of  School 
Street.  This  venerable  church,  a  plain 
and  solid  edifice  of  dark  granite,  with 
its  massive  square  tower,  surrounded 
by  wooden  Ionic  colunnis,  is,  with  the 
ancient  graveyard  at  its  side-  [see  Old 
Buryi>ig-  Grounds'],  one  of  the  must 
cherished  landmarks  of  old  iJoston. 
Entering  the  church,  the  visitor  may 
almost  fancy  himself  hi  one  of  the  old 
city  churches  of  London.  The  rows 
of  columns  supporting  the  ceiling,  the 
richly  painted  windows  of  the  chancel, 
the  antique  puli)it  and  reading-desk, 
the  mural  tablets  and  quaintly  sculp- 
tured marble  monuments  that  line  the 
outer  walls,  and  the  general  air  of  re- 
spectable antiquity  that  pervades  the 
church,  combine  to  impress  him  with 
its  likeness  to  old  English  church- 
structures.  King's  Chapel  was  the 
first  Episcopal  church  in  Boston.  The 
first  building  was  erected  in  1689.  The 
Episcopalians  had  previously  held 
services,  first  in  the  Town  House,  and 
then  in  the  Old  South,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Gov.  Andros,  who  gave 
peremptory  orders  to  have  the  Old 
South  granted  for  these  services. 
They  met  with  little  favor  from  the 
first  settlers  ;  and  the  act  of  Andros 
in  taking  possession  of  the  Old  South 
for  their  use  was  pronounced  by  Green- 
wood, the  first  historian  of  King's 
Chapel,  to  be  "one  of  the  most  arbi^ 
trary  acts  ever  perj^etrated  in  this 
country  while  it  remained  under  the 
English  govermnent."  The  I'lpisco- 
palians  occupied  the  Old  South  during 
the  forenoons,  and  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  the  aflerno(jns  ;  and  Judge 
Sewall  writes  in  his  diary,  of  one  occa- 
sion when  the  ]'^pisco\)al  service  lastcti 
until  after  two  o'clock  :  "  It  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see  how  full  the  street  was  of 
people,  ga/  ng  and  moving  to  and  fro, 
because  ti.ey  had  not  entrance  into 
the  churcl'.  '  The  first  King's  Chapel 
was  on  thi:  site  of  the  present  chajn  l, 
a  part  of  ti  e  old  burying-grouiid  being 
taken  for  it  It  was  built  of  wood,  ancl 
cost  £2'6.\  i6j.    Iu  1710  the  building 


was  enlarged.  0})posite  the  pulpit 
was  the  governor's  pew.  Near  the 
governor's  i)ew  was  another  for  the 
British  army  and  naval  officers.  The 
walls  and  pillars  were  hung  with  the 
escutcheons  of  the  king  and  the  royal 
governors.  The  pulj)it  stood  on  the 
north  side,  and  conspicuous  upon  it 
was  the  hourglass  to  mark  the  length 
of  the  sermons.  In  an  early  dcbcri[)- 
lion  of  Boston  it  is  related  that  "  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  gave  them 
a  pul[)it-cloth,-a  cushion,  a  rich  set  of 
jjlate  for  the  communion-table,  and  a 
inece  of  painting  reaching  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  containing  the  Decahjgue, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ai)ostles' 
Creed.  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.,  gave  a 
pair  of  organs  to  it."  In  1749  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  chajicl  was 
laid,  bill  the  building  was  not  com- 
pleted for  several  years  after.  The 
movement  to  rebuild  was  begun  in 
1741,  but  subscriptions  were  obtained 
slowly.  The  new  chapel  was  built  so 
as  to  enclose  the  old  one ;  and  ser- 
vices were  held  until  March,  1753,  when 
the  building  was  so  greatly  out  of 
repair  that  the  society  temi)orarily  re- 
moved to  Trinity,  then  the  newest  of 
the  Episcopal  churches,  and  the  tliird 
in  the  town.  The  next  year  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  chapel  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  of  the  return  of 
the  society,  and  regular  services  were 
begun  there  on  Aug,  21.  The  stone 
of  which  the  chapel  is  built  came  from 
Braintree,  where  it  was  taken  fium  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  theie  were 
then  no  cjuarries.  The  plan  embraced 
a  steeple,  but  none  was  ever  built. 
The  portico  was  not  completed  until 
1789;  and  Drake,  in  his  "Old  Land- 
marks," relates  that  "  in  that  year 
Gen.  Washington  was  in  Boston,  and 
attended  an  oratorio  in  the  chapel, 
which  had  loi  its  tibject  the  coni- 
l)letion  of  the  i)orlico.  'I'he  general 
was  dressed  in  a  black-velvet  suit, 
and  gave  five  guineas  towards  this 
purpose."  During  the  siege  of  l^os- 
lou  •  the    British   officeis*  uoishipped 
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in  the  chapel,  as  they  had  done  pre- 
viously; and  when  the  town  was  evac- 
uated, the  rector  fled  to  Halifax,  with 
the  king's  troops,  taking  off  with  him 
the  church  registers,  plate,  and  vest- 
ments. After  the  evacuation  the  chapel 
remained  closed  until  late  in  the  year 
1777,  when  the  Old-South  Society, 
whose  meeting-house  had  been  so 
roughly  used  by  the  British  troops  [see 
Old-South  Ckurch\  occupied  it,  using 
it  for  nearly  live  years,  while  its  own 
meeting-house  was  undergoing  repairs. 
For  a  while  the  name  of  the  church 
was  also  changed  to  the  Stone  Chapel, 
the  term  '*  King's  "  being  a  hated  one 
in  those  days ;  but  in  time  the  old 
name  returned,  ai\d  was  acce[)tcd  again, 
not  because  of  any  new  love  for  kings, 
but  because  of  fondness  for  an  ancient 
and  familiar  local  name.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  the  way,  the 
chapel  was  called  Queen's  Chappell. 
In  17S2  the  church  was  re-openctl  by 
the  remnant  of  the  old  society,  with 
J  ames  Freeman  as  *'  reader  ; "  and 
under  his  teaching  the  Unitarian  faith 
was  professed  by  the  congregation,  so 
that  what  had  been  the  first  E]:)iscopal 
church  in  Boston  became  the  first 
Unitarian.  On  Feb.  20,  -1785,  the 
propriet(jrs  voted  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  alteraticjns  in  the 
liturgy;  and  June  ig,  following,  the 
revised  liturgy,  to  conform  to  the  new 
creed  of  the  society,  was  formall)' 
adoi)ted.  fn  1787  Dr.  Freeman  was 
orcl.iined  rector,  and  thereu|)(jn  the 
connection  of  the  church  with  the 
American  Protestant-Episcopal  Church 
was  terminated.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  ministers  of  the  chapel  : 
Robert  Katcliffe,  16S6-16S9  (left); 
Robert  Clark,  assistant,  same  dales  ; 
Samuel  Myles,  rector,  1689-1728  (died) ; 
Oeurge  llalton,  assistant,  1693-1696 
(lefi)  ;  Chri  .topher  liridge,  1699-1706 
(renujved),  [(enry  Harris,  1709-1729 
((hed)  ;  Ivo  I'nce,  (left); 
Tiioinas  (.l  aile-,  Ibuviiid,  assistant, 
1731-1736  (lied);  Addington  Daven- 
port, assist:  lit,  1737-1740  (left);  Ste- 
phen    Rcji  (lemoved); 


Henry  Caner,  1 747-1 776  (left  with  the 
British) ;  Charles  Brockwell,  assistant, 
1747-1755  (died);  John-  Troutbeck, 
i755-'775  (l^fU  ;  James  Freeman, 
reader  1782,  rector  1787-1835  (died); 
Samuel  Cary,  associate-minister,  1809- 
1815;  Francis  W.  P.  Greenwood, 
rector,  1824-1843;  Ephraim.  Peabody, 
1846-1856;  Henry  \V.  Foote,  1861 
(the  present  pastor).  [See  Episcopal 
and  Unitarian  DenoNiinatioiis  and 
Churches^ 

King's  Chapel  Burying-Ground. 

—  See  (Jld  ikirying-Oruunds. 

King's  Chapel  Employment  So- 
ciety, connected  with  King's  Chapel, 
cares  for  the  church  [)oor,  and  heljis 
them  to  help  themselvejs.  It  sujjports 
the  Ward  6  work-rooms,  No.  39  North 
Bennet  Street,  established  in  1879,  to 
furnish  sewing  for  worthy  and  temper- 
ale  women,  and  to  help  them  to  work 
outside  when  they  are  competent.  They 
are  taught  how  to  sew  well,  and  are 
meanwhile  helped  with  gifts  of  small 
sums  to  buy  fuel,  food,  and  clothing. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to  deposit 
their  small  savings  with  the  matron  of 
the  work-rooms.  I'he  work  of  the 
King's  Chapel  Committee  on  Charities 
is  done  in  j)art  in  connection  with  the 
xA.ssociatcd  Charities  [see  Associated 
Cluintics\. 

Kissing  a  Ci'ime. —  One  of  the  early 
"lilue  hiws  "  was  that  against  kissing 
in  public;  and  Edward  Ward,  a  Lon- 
don wii,  wh(3  \  isited  the  town  in  1699, 
and  whose  racy  descriptions  of  it,  and 
how  it  and  its  jjeople  impressed  him, 
have  Ijccu  frequently  quoted  by  the 
historians  and  writers  on  early  Boston, 
makes  it  a  subject  for  ridicule.  Relat- 
ing that  a  cai^tain  of  a  ship  wluj  had 
been  a  Icjng  voyage,  hap]jening  to  meet 
hi.^  wife,  and  to  kiss  her  in  the  street, 
wa.-i  lined  10  sliillings  for  the  offence, 
he  remarked:  "What  a  happiness, 
thought  I,  do  we  enjoy  in  Okl  England, 
that  cannot  only  kiss  our  own  wives, 
but  other  men's  too,  without  the  dan- 
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ger  of  such  a  penalty  1 "  It  was  Ward 
who  spoke  of  the  buildings  of  Boston, 
"  like  their  women,  neat  and  hand- 
some ; "  while  the  streets,  "  like  the 
hearts  of  the  n\ale  inhabitants,  are 
paved  with  pebbles."  This  austere 
law  was  not  long  in  force. 

Knights  of  Honor. —  Of  this  secret 
mutual-benefit  organization,  conferring 
sick  and  death  benefits,  there  are  23 
lodges  in  the  city  proper  and  the  out- 
lying districts.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  the  Knights  of  Honor  Hall,  No.  730 
Washington  Street.  Here  the  Grand 
Lodge  meets  annually,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  April.  The  member- 
ship of  the  order  is  very  large.  [See 
Stcrdt  Socj'etifs.] 


Knights  of  Pythias.  — Uf  this  se- 
cret benefit  organization  there  are  10 
lodges  within  the  city  limits.  The 
headquarters  are  at  No.  176  Tremont 
Street,  in  Codman  Hall.  Here  the 
annual  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  is  held,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February.  This  organ- 
ization, besides  conferring  sick-benefits 
on  members  or  their  families  in  need 
of  assistance,  providing  watchers  in 
case  of  sickness,  and  paying  funeral 
expenses,  also  ;iiaintains  a  system  of 
life-insurance.  The  membership,  al- 
ready large,  is  reported  to  be  steadily 
mcreasing.    [See  Seoet  Societiesl\ 

Knights  Templar.  —  See  Secret 
Societies. 
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Lacrosse  Club,  —  See  Athletics. 

Ladies'  Aid  Association    of  the 

Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospitah 
Organised  in  1870.  It  inaintains  a 
permanent  tree  bed  in  this  hospital, 
and  provides  flowers  and  reading-mat- 
ter for  the  patients,  also  various  neces- 
sary articles,  and  frequent  carriage-rides. 
It  has  established  a  hospital-library, 
and  obtained  permission  to  take  books 
from  the  Boston  Public  Library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients.  During  the 
year  1881  a  new  feature  was  introduced 
mto  the  hospital,  through  the  efforts  of 
this  association,  —  an  out-door  ward 
in  the  summer  season,  which  consisted 
of  a  large  awning,  open  at  the  sides, 
under  which  hammocks  were  swimg. 
Mrs.  William  Pope  is  the  president  of 
the  association,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Allen 
secretary.  [See  Ilomaopathic  Hospital, 
The  Massachusetts \ 

Ladies'  Helief  Agency.— Room 
No.  37,  Cliarity  Building,  Chardon 
Street.  An  organization  of  ladies,  es- 
tablished in  1869,  to  fLirnish  aid  to  the 
worthy  poor  personally  ascertained  to 
be  deserving.  The  relief  extended  is 
partly  in  sew  ing.  The  society  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  friends  of  the  i'^pisco- 
pal  Church.  A[)i)lications  received 
and  information  given  by  the  secretary 
at  the  room  of  the  agency,  between  9 
and  I  every  day  exce])t  Saturdays. 

Landmarks. —  See  Old  Landmarks. 

Latin  Scr  ool  (The  Boston  Pub- 
lic). —  The  first  schcjol  to  be  estab- 
lished in  th  colonies,  this  was  also 
the  fust  edi. rational  institution  in  the 
country.  It  ..r.tedales  Harvard  College 
by  two  or  thiee  years;  and  it  has  been 
said  (if  it,  1)  a  distinguished  graduate 


of  both,  that  it  "dandled  Harvard  Col- 
lege on  its  knee."  The  first  quaint 
jccord  with  reference  to  it  dates  back 
to  1635,  ^^'^  years  after  the  landing  of 
^Vinthro)^  and  his  associates  from  the 
"  Arbella."  This  record  is,  that  on  the 
"  13th  of  ye  2 J  moneth  1635  .  .  .  Att 
aCieneral  meeting  upon  publick  notice 
.  .  .  it  was  .  .  .  genrally  agreed  vi^on 
}i  or  brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall 
be  intreated  to  become  schole-master 
for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of  chfl- 
dren  with  vs."  It  has  been  concluded 
by  the  historians  of  the  school,  that  its 
establislunent  was  largely  due  to  John 
Cotton.  He  had  come  from  old  Bos- 
ton, in  Lincolnshire;  and  he  brought 
a  knowledge  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  founded  there  Ijy  Queen  Mary, 
in  which  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught. 
Two  years  after  his  arrival  here  in  163^, 
the  school  was  established  :  so  after  his 
coming  was  the  "  Thursday  Lecture  " 
established,  and  the  weekly  market- 
day,  both  of  which  were  customs  of 
the  older  town  in  the  mother-country. 
"Our  brother"  I'minort  cotdd  have 
Ijeen  teachei'  but  a  brief  while,  if  at 
.dl;  for  the  records  Slate  th.il  in  1O36 
a  sul)-^cripl ion  was  made,  "  by  ihe  licher 
inhabitants,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth 
with  us,"  and  that  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Mande  was  "also"  chosen  schoolmas- 
ter. Mande  was  a  graduate  of  Lm 
nianuel  ('ollege,  Caml)ridge,  and  had 
come  to  America  in  1635.  lie  was 
about  50  years  old  wdicn  chosen 
"schoolmaster  for  the  youth  wnli  us;" 
.and  he  has  been  described  as  "a  good 
man,  (jf  a  serious  spirit,  and  of  a  peace- 
able and  cpiiet  disposition."  Pormort 
followed  Wheelwrigiit,  banislird  for 
his  adhesion  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  i  i 
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Exeter,  N.H.  Mande  was  schoolmas- 
ter until  1643,  when  went  to  Dover, 
N.H.,  as  minister  of  the  congregation 
there.  In  1637  a  gardcn-plat  was  as- 
signed to  "Mr.  Danyell  Mande  schole- 
master  on  condition  of  his  building 
thereon  if  need  be ; "  and  in  1645 
"  house  to  live  in  "  was  allowed  the 
schoolmaster,  beside  a  salary  of  ;!^5o. 
The  town  early  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  the  rents  of  Deer, 
Spectacle,  and  Long  Islands,  in  the 
harbor,  which  had  been  granted  the 
town  by  the  General  Court;  and  other 
and  individual  bequests  were  made  to 
the  school,  sometimes  of  money  and 
sometimes  of  lands  rented  on  long 
leases.  When  it  was  provided,  in  1645, 
to  "allow  forever  $^0  to  the  master 
and  a  house  to  live  in,"  it  was  also 
provided  that  "  Indian's  children  were 
to  be  taught  gratis^  Provision  was 
also  made  for  an  usher  at  this  time,  to 
receive  ^^30  salary.  Mr.  Mande  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  Robert  Wood- 
mansey  became  the  next  master,  in 
1650,  continuing  until  his  death  in  1667. 
He  was  succeeded  by  iJenjamin  Tomp- 
son,  known  as  a  physician  and  a  poet, 
who  staid  about  4  years.  Then  Ezekiel 
Cheever  became  head-master,  and  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  school  for 
37  years,  until  his  death  in  1708. 
Judge  Sewall  speaks  of  him  in  his 
diary  as  "having  labored  in  his  calling 
as  teacher,  skilfully,  diligently,  con- 
stantly, Religiously,  70  years.  A  rare 
instance  of  Piety,  Health,  vStrengtli, 
Serviceableiiess."  He  was  buried  frou) 
the  schoolhouse ;  and  a  funeral  ora- 
tion was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
Nathaniel  Williams,  who  became  his 
successor.  Mr.  Williams  also  jMac- 
tised  as  a  physician  while  master  of 
the  school.  In  1709  it  was  recom- 
mended, "for  the  promoting  of  Dili- 
gence and  good  Literature,  that  the 
Town  .  •.  .  do  nominate  and  aj^point 
a  certain  \  i  inbcr  of  (lentlemen  of  Lib- 
eral Edu';  ition,  Together  with  some  of 
the  Revd  Ministers  of  the  Town,  .  .  . 
to  Visit    ■  School  from  time  to  time, 


when  and  as  oft,  as  they  Shall  think 
fit,  To  Enform  themselves  of  the  Meth- 
ods Used  in  Teaching  of  the  SchoUars 
and  to  inquire  of  their  Proficiency,  and 
to  be  present  at  the  performance  of 
some  of  their  Exercises,  the  Master 
being  before  notified  of  their  coming. 
.  .  .  And  at  their  said  Visitation,  One 
of  the  Ministers  by  turns  to  pray  with 
the  Schollars,  and  Entertain  'tin  with 
Some  Instructions  of  Piety  Sjjecially 
Adapted  to  their  Age  and  lulucation." 
John  Lovell  succeeded  Mr.  Williams, 
and  continued 'as  head  master  for  42 
years.  Says  Henry  E.  Jcnks,  in  his 
admirable  sketch  of  the  school  [Cam- 
bridge :  i^ublished  liy  Moses  King]  : 
"He  had,  and  i)robably  deserved,  a 
high  reputation  for  learning;  but  was 
severe  and  rough,  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
and  thoroughly  feared  by  his  pupils. 
In  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall  is  his 
portrait  by  his  i)ui)il  Nathaniel  Smibert, 
'  drawn,'  says  Judge  Cranch,  '  while  the 
terrific  expression  of  the  pedagogue  was 
yet  vibrating  on  his  nerves.  I  fijund  it 
so  perfect  a  likeness  of  my  old  neigh- 
bor, that  I  did  not  wonder  when  my 
young  friend  told  me  that  a  sudden 
undesigned  glance  at  it  had  often  made 
him  shudder.'"  Lovell's  son  James 
was  for  a  long  time  his  assistant.  He 
was  a  rigid  loyalist,  while  his  son  Was 
as  strong  a  patriot.  Master  James 
delivered  the  first  address  in  com 
niemoration  of  the  Boston  Massacre ; 
some  of  the  boys  going  to  hear  it,  in 
defiance  of  the  old  mastei',  who  rcfused 
them  a  holiday.  He  was  im])risoned 
in  Poston  jail  for  his  political  faith, 
and  was  carried  by  the  liritish  troo|)s 
to  Halifax,  where  he  ren\ained  for  six 
months,  Ijcfore  he  was  exchanged , 
while  the  old  master,  when  the  town 
was  evacuiited  by  the  British,  went 
with  other  loyalists  to  Halifax,  where 
he  ended  his  days.  On  the  19th  oi 
April,  1775,  when  Percy's  brigade  was 
preparing  for  their  march  to  Lexingt(jn, 
the  old  master  dismissed  the  Ijovs  with 
the  laconic  address  .  "  W  ai  's  begun, 
and  school's  done.  Di'/'cinfr  /i/Dosy 
After  the  evacmition  the  school  \vas 
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closed  until  June,  1776.  It  was  then 
re-opened,  under  Samuel  Hunt,  a  for- 
mer pupjl,  who  thereafter  continued  as 
head-master  for  about  30  years.  Wil- 
liam liiglow  succeeded  him,  resigning 
in  1813.  Both  these  masters  were 
strict  in  their  methods  of  discipline, 
and  met  with  many  diHiculties.  The 
boys  rebelled  at  the  rule  of  Master 
Biglow,  and  resisted  his  authority.  As 
his  successor  the  committee  decided  to 
engage  a  young  man  not  wedded  to 
any  particular  mode  of  discipline;  and 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  then  a  sen- 
ior in  Harvard,  was  engaged.  Under 
liim  the  school  regained  pid)!ic  confi- 
dence. Resigning  in  182S,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  assistant,  Frederick  P. 
Leverett,  author  of  the  I.atin  Lexicon. 
In  1 83 1  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
a  private  school;  and  Charles  K.  Dil- 
laway,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school, 
succeeded  him.  Air.  Dillaway  had 
been  usher  from  1827.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  school  prospered,  and  tlie 
numl'jerof  pupils  increased.  Ill-health 
causing  him  to  resign  in  1836,  Mr.  Lev- 
erett was  re-appointed ;  but  he  died 
before  resuming  the  ofiice.  The  next 
head-master  was  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell, 
a  pupil  of  the  school  in  18 16,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  and  a  sub-master  in 
the  school.  He  held  ollice  until  1851, 
when  he  established  a  private  school. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Gardner, 
who,  like  so  many  others,  began  as  a 
pupil  in  the  school,  then  j)assed  through 
Harvard,  then  Vjccame  a  sub-master, 
and  eventually  head  master.  He  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  school  until 
his  death.  Augustine  Milton  (jay  was 
the  next  head  master,  but  he  livecl  only 
a  short  time  after  his  ai^pointment ;  and 
the  present  head  master,  Moses  Merrill, 
who  had  been  an  usher  in  the  school 
since  1858,  was  apiooinied  in  1877.  On 
the  roll  Oi  assistant-teachers  are  such 
well-knovn  names  as  Edward  Wig- 
gleswortn,  I)r.  Jacob  liigclow,  Revs. 
Alcxand'  i  Young,  Chandler  Robbins, 
Edward  L.  Hale,  Joseph  Henry  Thayer, 
and  Phillips  Brooks. 

The    f.r,t    Latin  -  school  building 


(when  the  school  was  known  as  the 
South  Grammar  School)  was  on 
School  Street,  on  tlie  south-easterly 
portion  of  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  King's  Chapel.  It  gave  the  name 
to  the  street.  It  was  of  wood,  two 
stories  high,  and  it  is  supposed  was 
partly  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster's 
family.  It  stood  on  this  spot  until 
174S,  when  it  was  moved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proprietors  of  the  chapel 
for  their  own  accommodation.  Then 
another  building  was  erected,  on  the 
opposite  side  of-  the  street,  where  the 
Parker  House  now,  in  ])art,  stands. 
In  1812  this  building  gave  ])lace  to  a 
new  one,  of  three  stories,  with  a  gran- 
ite front  and  a  cupola.  In  1844  the 
Bedford-street  building  was  occupied 
by  it;  and  it  shared  this  house  with 
the  English  High  School  [see  English 
High  S(}iool\  until  1881,  when  it  re- 
moved to  the  magnificent  new  school- 
building  on  Dartmouth  Street,  War- 
ren Avenue,  and  Montgomery  Street 
[see  Public-School  Biuldings\.  While 
the  old  school-building  was  undergo- 
ing repairs,  in  1785,  the  sessions  of 
the  school  were  held  in  Fanueil  Hall; 
later,  when  the  new  house  on  School 
Street  was  building,  they  were  held 
for  a  while  in  an  old  barn  in  Cole 
Lane,  now  Portland  Street ;  and  after- 
ward in  Scollay's  Building,  until  the 
new  stone  school  house  was  ready. 
For  many  years,  during  its  early  his- 
tory, most  of  the  young  men  were 
here  prepared  for  Harvard;  aiid  dur- 
ing its  iDiig  history,  as  was  well  said, 
by  Mayor  I'rince  in  his  address  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
present  building,  it  has  well  discharged 
the  objects  set  forth  in  the  law  under 
which  it  was  estal.)lished,  "to  fit  youths 
for  the  university."  A  great  throng  of 
eminent  men  have  been  among  its  i)u- 
])ils  and  graduates.  There  was  John 
I  Ldl,  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  four  fel- 
low-signers of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dc]KMulcncc, — John  Hancock,  Sam 
Adams,  Roljcrt  Treat  inline,  William 
Ifooper;  Presidents  Leveretl,  Lang- 
(l(jn,  leverett.  and  J'liiot,  of  llarvartl. 
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and  Pynchon  of  Trinity  College  ; 
Govs.  James  Bowdoin  and  William 
Eustis;  Lieut.-Govs.  Gushing  and  Wiii- 
throp;  James  Lovell;  Adino  Paddock, 
who  planted  the  "Paddock  Elms;" 
Benjamin  Church,  first  a  j^atriot  and 
then  a  traitor;  Judges  Francis  Dana, 
Thomas  Dawes,  and  Charles  Jackson; 
Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  James  Jackson, 
and  Henry  I.  Bowditch ;  Profs.  Wil- 
liam D.  Peck,  Henry  W.  Torrcy, 
Francis  J.  Child,  Josiah  P.  Cooke, 
and  William  R.  Dimmock;  Mayors 
Harrison  G.  Otis,  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
and  Frederick  O.  Prince  ;  Hons.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  George  S.  Hillard,  Charles 
vSumner,  William  M.  Evarts,  and 
Charles  Devens  ;  such  writers  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  John  Lo- 
throp  Motley,  and  divines  as  Right 
Rev.  John  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Roman- 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  Right 
Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Revs.  Cotton 
Mather,  ]>enjamin  Col  man,  Andrew 
Eliot,  Joseph  Tuckcrnian,  William 
Jenks,  Samut-l  Cooper  Thacher,  Fran- 
cis Parkman,  N.  L.  P'rothingham,  Wil- 
liam H.  f\irness,  Alexander  Young, 
F>ederic  A.  Farley,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  William  Henry  Channing, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  John  F.  W. 
Ware,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  Phillips 
Brooks.  In  1844  the  Boston  Eatin- 
school  Association  was  formed,  to 
promote  interest  in  the  school,  and 
provide  for  its  library.  All  who  have 
ever  been  masters  or  pupils  ol  the 
school  are  eligible  to  this  association. 
Its  library,  in  the  school-building,  for 
the  use  of  masters  and  pupils,  con- 
tains one  of  the  choicest  collections  of 
classical  works  in  the  country.  In 
1847  the  association  published  a  cata- 
logue of  masters  and  puj^ils,  and  this 
has  since  been  revised  and  rei)ul)- 
lished.  To  1  irther  siinnilate  an  esprit 
du  corps  am'),.}',  the  jjupils,  as  well  as 
to  foster  pul  l  (.  interest  in  the  school, 
the  associati  1  of  late  years  has  fol- 
lowed the  pr  i.jiice  of  having  an  annual 
dinner,  at  wl       the  alunnii  asscmlik:, 


and  speeches  are  made  by  the  "  old 
Eatin-school  boys,"  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  and  of  inspiration 
for  the  present. 

Latin  School  for  Girls  (The  Pub- 
lic), West- Newton  Street.-  Estab- 
lished in  1878,  to  furnish  a  training 
for  girls  similar  to  that  at  the  Eatin 
School  for  boys.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  not  altogether  classical. 
It  embraces  also  oral  instruction  in 
physiology  and  /oology,  and  a  more 
detailed  study  of  botany.  Two  hours 
a  week  are  devoted  to  physical  and 
vocal  training.  There  are  three  pre- 
pared lessons  each  day,  and  one  un- 
prepared. In  the  latter  lesson,  among 
other  exercises,  are  translation  at 
sight,  oral  reading  and  study  of  pas- 
sages in  literature  not  previously  ex- 
amined, working  of  problems,  and 
examination  of  natural  objects  under 
the  departments  of  ])hysiology.  The 
school  at  the  start  was  considered  to 
be  an  experiment  ;  but  it  has  now 
passed  that  stage,  and  is  indorsed  as 
a  successful  undertaking.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  its  management,  that 
the  coiuse  of  study  is,  for  girls  of  fair 
ability  who  begin  in  good  health,  even 
though  they  may  be  delicately  consti- 
tuted, not  a  severe  task  or  one  injuri- 
ously affecting  their  physical  condition. 
Pupils  who  pass  successfully  through 
the  third  class  of  the  grannnar-schools 
are  considered  to  be  amjjlv  (pudified 
fm-  the  lowest  class  of  this  school. 
Girls  pass  from  it  on  graduation  to  the 
colleges  for  women  and  those  admit- 
ting both  sexes.  The  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  this  school  began 
in  petitions  from  i")rominent  women, 
mostly  concerned  in  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  university 
education  of  women  [see  Uiiivcnity 
Education  of  IVoiiicii,  Massaclnisctts 
Society  for  tJie  Advancevient  of\  for 
the  admission  of  giils  into  the  Eatin 
School  for  boys.  This  being  denied, 
the  project  of  the  establishment  of  a 
sepaia^o  school  on  the  same  plauf  as 
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the  established  Latin  School  was  agi- 
tated, and  finally  met  with  success. 
The  Girls'  Latin  School  occujMes  the 
building  in  which  is  located  the  Girls' 
High  School.  John  Tetlow  is  the  mas- 
ter. The  entrance-examinations  occur 
towards  the  close  of  June. 

Law-Courts.  —  See  Courts. 

Law-Library.  —  See  Social  Law- 
Library. 

Law  and  Order  League  (The  Citi- 
zens', of  Massachusetts),  organized 
in  June,  1S82,  undertakes  "to  secure 
by  all  proper  means  the  enforcement 
of  the  restrictive  features  of  existing 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor- 
tralTic."  It  includes  among  its  mem- 
bers many  of  the  foremost  citizens, 
prominent  members  of  the  Suffolk 
bar,  leading  merchants,  and  clergymen 
of  different  denominations.  It  was 
formed  at  a  conference  held  in  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  1882,  and  fully  organized  at  sub- 
sequent nreetings.  Membership  is  lim- 
ited to  150,  and  the  annual  meetings 
are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May.  The  president  (1883)  is  Hon. 
Rufus  S.  Frost;  vice-presidents,  Hon. 
Thomas  Talbot  (ex-governor  of  the 
commonwealth)  and  John  G.  Web- 
ster; and  the  executive  committee, 
through  whom  the  league  acts,  is  com- 
posed of  D.  W cluster  King,  Henry  N. 
Shepard,  Dr.  William  Api)let(jn,  and 
I).  ]\.  Johnson.  The  league  holds  pub- 
lic meetings;  and  its  executive  commit- 
tee sustains  the  police-conunissioners 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  wiiile  each 
member  of  the  organization  is  expected 
to  consider  himself  a  special  police- 
man, and,  as  one  of  the  leading  officers 
explained  at  an  early  meeting  for  or- 
ganization, "  to  keep  hi.s  eyes  o))en,  and 
be  prepared  to  do  what  he  can  to  right 
any  wrong  he  sees."  The  league  is  a 
practical  pert:, anent  organization,  capa- 
ble of  exerti'  g  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  c>rd(  I  in  the  community. 

Lewis  Par!;.  Highland  Street  and 
Highland  A\o  uie,  Roxbory  district. 


One  of  the  smaller  open  parks  in  this 
district,  containing  about  5,600  square 
feet;  a  very  pretty  spot,  surrounded 
by  i^leasant  and  handsome  dwellings. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  lives  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  39  Highland  Street. 
[See  Parks  and  Si/uares.^ 

Liberty  Tree.  —  See  Old  Land- 
marks. 

Life-insurance.  —  See  Insurance  in 
Boston. 

Libraries.  —  The  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries  of  Boston  have  for  years 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
its  intellectual  features.  They  are 
many  and  varied,  special  and  general ; 
and  nearly  all  are  accessible  to  the 
public  under  easy  conditions.  The 
great  Public  Library,  established  in 
1854,  is  now  the  largest  library  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  is  rich  in  all  its 
departments;  the  library  of  the  Boston 
Athenajum  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  of  modern  libraries;  the 
many  special  libraries  —  law,  scientific, 
medical,  musical,  and  art  — are  inferior 
to  none  in  the  country,  and  are  superior 
to  many;  while  the  library  of  Harvard 
University,  in  the  adjoining  city  of 
Cambridge,  so  intimately  connected 
with  this  city,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
great  college  libraries  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  libraries  of  the  city 
are  carefully  managed,  well  sustained, 
and  from  venr  to  }ear  are  expanded 
.and  iuiproved  to  the  utmost  cxient 
possible.  Below  is  a  list,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  of  the  several  hirge 
lii)raries,  more  or  less  pul^lic,  in  the 
city.  Beside  these,  there  are  sjtecial 
libraries,  the  property  of  literary,  art, 
and  social  cluljs  or  associations,  and 
various  school  libraries;  while  the 
nnnd)er  of  valuable  and  costly  private 
libiaries  is  very  large.  Elsewhere  in 
this  Dictionary  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  libraries  in  the  list  below  are 
s])ecially  sketched. 

American  Academy  u{  Arts  and  Siiciucs 
,  l-ilii.iiy,^   Allieiiicuiii    1  uiMiiig,    in'j  r.c.u,)n 
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Street.    A  valtiable  collection  of  volumes  on 

physical  science,  and  publications  of  its  own  of 
"  Memoirs"  and  "  Proceedings." 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  Library, 
Tremont-Temple  building,  'J'rcmont  Street. 
Containing  several  thousand  thc(^i<).i;ical  works. 

American  Statistical  AssOLiaiion's  Library, 
19  Boylston  Place.    About  6,0013  volumes. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  Athen;euni  l>uilding,  lOj 
Beacon  Street.    About  122,000  volumes. 

Boston  Library,  18  Boylston  Place.  About 
30,000  volumes. 

Boston  Medical  Library,  19  Boylston  Place. 
About  9,000  volumes  and  6,000  pamphlets. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  Library, 
Natural-history  building,  Berkeley,  corner  of 
Boylston  Streets.  About  13,000  volumes  and 
5,000  pamphlets. 

Boston  University  Law  Library,  36  Brom- 
field  Street.    About  6,000  volumes. 

Boston  University  Medical-school  Library, 
College  building,  East-Concord  Street.  About 
2,000  volumes. 

l^oston  University  School  of  Theology  Li- 
brary, University  building,  Somerset  Street. 
About  5,000  volumes. 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Library,  Association  building,  Eliot,  corner  of 
Tremont  .Street.    About  6,o&o  volumes. 

I'oston  Young  Men's  Christian  Uiuon  l  ibra- 
ry,  Christi.in  Onion  building,  18  Boylston 
Street.    About  6,000. 

Boston  Young  Women's  Chiistian  Associa- 
tion Library,  68  ^Varrenton  Street.  Abotit 
4,000  vohunes. 

Congregational  Library,  Congregational 
House,  ISeacon,  corner  of  Sonieiset  Street. 
About  26,000  volumes,  and  over  100,000  pam- 
phlets;  together  with  the  Missionary  Library 
of  7,000  volumes  Vjelonging  to  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

General  'IMieological  Library,  12  West  Street. 
About  13,000  volumes. 

Handel  and  ILaydn  Society's  Libr.ary,  Music- 
hall  building.  Several  thousand  musical  works, 
including  complete  works  of  many  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  publications  of  the  society. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Library, 
the  Society's  building,  30  Tremont  Street. 
About  26,000  volumes  and  over  50,00.^  pam- 
phlets. 

IVLissachnsetts  Horticultural  Society's  Libra- 
ry, the  Society's  building,  Tremont,  between 
Bromfield  Street  and  Montgomery  Place.  About 
4,000  volumes. 

Massachusetts  New-Church  Free  labrary, 
i6g  Tremont  Street.  A  small  and  select  col- 
lection of  Sw<'denV)orgian  publications. 

Museiun  of  Fine  Arts  l/ibrary,  Art-nni.seum 
building,  St.  James  Avenue  and  Dartmouth 
Street. 

Ni£W-F.npl  .nd  Historic-Genealogical  Soci- 
ety's Library,  18  Somerset  Street.  .\l)out 
15,000  voluni' s  and  60.000  namphlet:^. 

Public  Li'oi.iry,  40  Boylston  Street.  1! light- 
en branch,  Locklaiid  Street  ;  Charlestown 
branch,  form  :r  City-hall  building  ;  Dorchester 


branches,  Arcadia  Street,  Field's  Corner,  and 
Washington,  Lower  Mdls;  liast-Boslon  branch, 
Meridian  Street;  Jainaica-l^lain  brauch.  Centre 
Street;  Roslindale  brancii,  Florence  Street  ; 
Ro.xbury  branch,  46  MiUmont  Street  ;  Soiah- 
lioston  branch,  372  West  Broadway  ;  South- 
End  branch,  Montgomery  Street;  West-Rox- 
bury  branch.  Centre  Street.  Number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  main  building,  291 ,617 ;  in  .'dl  the 
blanches,  112,604. 

Roxbury  Athenaeum,  Dudley,  corner  of  War- 
ren Street. 

Social  Law-Library,  Room  14,  Coiut  House, 
Court  Street.    About  16,000  volumes. 

State  Library,  State  House.  About  44,000 
volumes. 

I.ibraries  for  the  pviblic  use  were 
early  establislictl  in  liostun.  Mr.  Jus- 
tin Winsor,  tlie  lilirarian  of  Harvard 
College,  in  liis  chapter  on  "l.ihraries 
in  Boston,"  in  the  "Memorial  His- 
tory," states  that  a  collection  of  books 
for  public  use  was  esLablished  here 
soiTie  time  licfore  the  Indian  outbreak 
of  1675.  The  first  library  was  in  the 
old  Town  llouhC.  The  first  circulat- 
ing-library was  opened  here  in  1764. 
Tlie  first  of  tlie  libraries  in  the  country 
for  the  mercantile  classes  especially 
was  established  here  by  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  whicli  ilotirished 
from  1820  until  1877,  wiien  its  books 
were  transferred  to  the  South-End 
branch  of  the  Public  Library,  though 
its  organization  is  still  continued  [see 
Alercantile  Library  Associatio}i\.  In  the 
Ro.xbury  district  the  first  public  libra- 
ry was  established  in  1831.  This  in 
1S48  became  the  Koxbury  Athenaeum. 
The  I""elio\\es  Athena.Mim,  founded 
by  the  late  C^aleb  Fellowcs,  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Ko.xbury  branch  of  the 
PulVlic  Library,  having  been  formally 
joined  to  it  in  187^.  In  the  Charles- 
town  district,  previous  to  annexation, 
was  the  Charlestown  Public  Library, 
which  was  first  opened  in  1862,  and 
was  administered  by  trustees  chosen 
aniuially.  This  is  now  jjart  of  the 
Charlestown  branch  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  In  the  Brighton  dis- 
trict a  library  was  established  as  early 
as  i8iv4,  by  an  association  of  citizens 
who  (jigani/ed  (he  I'righton  S(jcial 
Library.     In   1858    this  was  merged 
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in  the  Brighton  Library  Association. 
The  bequest  of  James  Ilolton,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  public  town-libra- 
ry, which  after  annexation  became  the 
Brighton  branch  of  the  Public  Library, 
was  left  in  1863. 

Light-houses.  —  The  light-houses 
marking  the  channels  of  the  harbor 
are  the  Long-island  Light,  on  Long 
Island;  Bug  Light,  on  the  Great- 
Brewster  spit;  and  Boston  Light,  on 
the  Little  Biewster  Island.  These  are 
described  under  the  head  (jf  Long 
Island,  Bug  Light,  Boston  Light,  and 
the  Harbor.  Outside  of  the  harbor  is 
the  Minot's-ledge  Light-house,  a  mas- 
sive structure  of  stone,  warning  the 
mariner  of  the  dangerous  rocks  here 
planted  [see  I/ardor].  The  office  of 
the  lighthouse-inspector  and.  his  assis- 
tants is  at  No.  14  Pemberton  Scjuare; 
and  the  lighthouse-engineer's  office, 
No.  13  Exchange  Street. 

Lincoln  Square.  —  Emerson, 
Fourth,  and  M  Streets,  South  Boston. 
A  pleasant  enclosure,  containing  about 
9,500  square  feet,  and  surrounded 
by  an  iron  fence.  [See  Parks  and 
Squares.'] 

Lincoln  Statue.  —  See  Elmancij^a- 
tion  Group. 

Linwood  Park.  —  Centre  and  Lin- 
wood  Streets,  Roxbury  district.  «  A 
small  jjark,  enclosed  by  a  stone  curb, 
and  containing  about  3,600  scpiare  feet. 
[See  Parks  and  Sc/iiarcs.'] 

Literary  Clubs.  —  See  Club-life  in 
Boston. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  —  See 
Catholic  Religious  Orders. 

Long  Island,  so  called  because  of 
its  extreme  length  compared  witli  its 
width,  is  ihe  largest  of  the  several 
islands  in  the  harbor.  It  is  about  a 
mile' and  ;  quarter  long,  and  about  a 
quarter  6t  r  mile  wide.  It  lies  about 
nve  miles  ^rom  the  city,  between  S])ec- 
tacle  and  Kainsford  Islands,  and  is 
bounded        President  Roads,  P.road- 


Sound  Channel,  a  line  of  shoals  sep- 
arating it  on  the  north-east  from  Nix's 
Mate  and  Gallop's  Island,  and  by  the 
Back  Way.  Shurtleft  describes  it  as 
likened  in  form  to  a  military  boot 
fronting  westerly;  Long-island  (or 
East)  Head  being  the  top,  Bass  Point 
the  heel,  and  South  Plead  the  toe.  It 
contains  about  216  acres  of  land,  gently 
rolling  into  emine'nces,  and  terminated 
at  either  end  by  high  bluffs.  On  East 
Head,  the  steepest  bluff  in  the  harbor, 
from  70  to  80  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  is  Long-island  Light-house  ;  the 
round  white  tower  22  feet  high,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  light  is  disj^layed, 
being  one  of  the  most  consi)icuous 
objects  of  the  harbor  [see  Harhor\ 
'I'his  portion  of  the  i.^land,  35  acres  on 
the  bluff,  is  owned  by  the  National 
(Government;  and  the  seaward  front  is 
protected  by  a  substantial  sea-wall, 
built  at  an  expense  of  50,000. 
Crowning  the  cliff  is  also  a  battery, 
descril^ed  by  Swectser,  in  "  King's 
Handbook  of  Boston  Harbor,"  as  "a 
formidable  little  work  of  modern  con- 
struction, with  walls  of  great  thickness, 
bomb-proofs,  and  other  defences,  part- 
ly separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bluff 
by  a  dee)-),  dry  moat."  Theje  are  no 
cannon  here  now;  "but,"  says  Sweet- 
ser,  *'  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very 
slight  delay  to  mount  a  line  of  heavy 
guns  which  could  deliver  a  formidable 
l)hinging  fire  on  the  ship-channel,  and 
perfectly  command  the  ap|)ii 'aclies 
through  Broad  Sound."  (triginatly 
the  island  wa>  well  woodnl,  Imt  the 
c;arly  settlers  were  n<;t  long  m  slrip- 
jnng  it  of  trees.  'Hie  town  oi  Jioston 
acipiired  it  in  1634;  and  in  course  of 
tune  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
planters,  wlio  occupied  it  undei'  an 
agreement  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
sixpence  an  acre  for  the  bciiclit  of  the 
free  school.  This  rental  was  either 
grudgingly  i)aid  or  not  at  all ;  and  at 
length,  after  the  town  had  had  much 
trouble,  the  title  to  the  territory  was 
vested  in  the  planters,  the  condition 
being  fliat  all  liai  k  1  ent  should  l)e  paid. 
John  Nelson  ol    Poston,  '"the  hcioic 
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person,"  says  Shurtleff,  "who  in  1689, 
at  the  head  of  the  soldiery,  made  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  •  surrender  himself 
and  the  fort  on  Fort  Hill  to  the  in- 
censed colonists  whose  rights  he  was 
then  usurping,"  was  at  one  time  the 
sole  owner  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  island  by  purchase  from  the  plant- 
ers ;  and  here  for  a  while  was  iiis 
family  seat.  In  1849  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Long-island  Company,. with  the 
purpose  of  transforming  it  into  a  sum- 
mer-resort. The  large  hotel  which  is 
situated  in  the  pleasantest  ])art  of  the 
island,  with  a  fine  grove  in  front  of  it, 
was  then  built,  and  avenues  marked 
out.  But  this  and  succeeding  efforts 
met  with  little  success;  ;ind  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  island  and  its  rich  sea- 
views  have  of  late  years  been  but 
slightly  known,  if  known  at  all,  to  the 
people  who  are  familiar  with  the  har- 
bor and  its  summer-places.  r3uring  the 
early  years  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  island  was  used  as  a  military  ren- 
dezvous for  the  State  volunteers  pre- 
vious to  their  nmster  into  the  United- 
States  service  and  depai  tnre  for  "  the 
front."  On  the  east  side  of  the  island 
is  a  picturesque  cluster  of  huts,  the 
homes  of  a  colony  of  Portuguese  fish- 
ermen, ''most  of  whom,"  says  Sweet- 
ser,  "are  froin  the  Azore  Islands,  and 
reproduce  on  this  far-away  sister  of 
Fayal  and  San  Miguel  the  customs 
and  sports  of  their  homeland." 

Long  Path  fThe).  —  The  walk 
across  the  Common,  extending  from 
the  Joy-strcct  entrance  of  the  Ikacon- 
street  mall  to  I'oylston  Siieel.  (Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  gave  it  its  name, 
making  it  the  scene  of  the  crisis  in  the 
"  Autocrat's  "  courtship  of  the  school- 
mistress in  the  famous  "Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-table  "  papcis.  Here  is 
the  passage  :  — 

"  Tlic  tnitl.  ii,  I  had  secured  a  passage  to 
Liverpool  in  i-l  ;  steamer  which  was  to  leave  at 
noon,  —  with  lu:  condition,  however,  of  being 
rcle.Tsed  In  ca,  circumstances  ocurrcd  to  de- 
tain me.  The  n  hoolmislress  knew  nothing  about 
all  this,  of  CO  usr,  as  yet.  It  was  on  the  Com- 
mon that  we  V    r:  walking.   'J'hc  mall,  or  boule- 


vard of  our  Common,  you  know,  has  various 
branches  leading  from  it  in  different  directions. 
One  of  these  runs  down  from  opposite  Joy  Street 
southward  across  the  whole  length  of  the  Com- 
mon to  Boylsion  iSircet.  We  called  it  the  long 
path,  and  were  fond  of  it.  1  felt  very  weak  in- 
deed (though  uf  a  tolerably  roljust  habit)  as  we 
came  opposuc  the  he.ij  of  this  path  on  that 
morning.  1  think  I  tried  to  speak  twice  wiihout 
making  myself  distincily  audible.  At  last  I  got 
out  the  question,  —  Will  you  take  the  long  path 
with  me?  —  Cert.iinly,  —  said  the  schoolmistress, 

—  with  much  pleasure.  —  Think,  —  I  said,  — 
before  you  answer;  if  you  take  the  long  path 
with  me  now,  1  shall  interpret  it  that  we  are  to 
part  no  more!—  The  schoolmistress  stepped 
back  with  a  sudden  juovement,  as  if  an  arrow 
had  struck  licr.  One  of  the  long  granite  blocks 
used  as  seats  was  hard  hy,  —  the  one  you  may 
still  see  close  by  the  Ginko-tree.  —  Pray,  sit 
down,  —  1  said  —  No,  no,  she  answered  softly, 

—  I  will  walk  the  lou^  path  with  you! — The 
old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  met  us  walking, 
arm  in  arm,  about  the  middle  of  the  long  path, 
and  said,  very  charmingly, —  'Good-morning, 
my  dears !  "' 

Liong  Wharf.  —  See  Boston  Pier. 

Longwood  Fai'k. —  Park  and  Aus- 
tin Streets,  Ro.xbury  district.  An  open 
green  containing  about  21,000  square 
feet.    [See  Parks  and  Squares. \ 

Louisburg  Square.  —  between 
Mount-Vernon  and  Pinckney  Streets, 
West  End.  This- is  situated  on  the 
western  slope  of  i^eacon  Hill,  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  territory  which 
once  formed  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
William  Blaxton  (or  Blackstone),  the 
fust*  Englishman  who  made  his  home 
on  this  peninsula,  at  whose  solicitation 
Winthrop  and  his  band  came  over  from 
Charlestown  and  established  them- 
selves here  [see  Beacon  //lil  and 
r>!a(ksti)itc\.  The  excellent  spring  of 
which  Hhixton  "acciuainted  tlie  (Jov- 
ernur  "  when  "inviting  him  and  solicit- 
ing him  thither  "  was  situated,  accord- 
nig  to  Shuitleff,  in  the  centre  of  the 
grass-plat  in  the  enclosure  of  this 
square,  though  Drake  says  it  "  wa.s 
probably  near  the  junction  of  Beacon 
Street  with  Charles."  Shurtleff  says 
that  until  this  portion  of  Beacon  Hill 
was  lowered  "  the  spring  continued  to 
tlcnv,  and  gave  in  bounteous  streams  its 
])urc  and  soft  water.  It  was  abf)iu  80 
feet  above  high  watci  niai  k,  aiul  m  its 
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later  days  had  three  outlets.  It  fur- 
nished water  for  the  negro  washer- 
women who  frequented  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  springs,  where  they  were 
want  to  have  their  cleansing-tubs." 
"This  spring  should  have  been  pre- 
served," Dr.  Shurtleff  thought,  "  and 
allowed  to  flow  into  basins  of  marble, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  William 
Blaxton  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
great  act  of  benevolence  wliich  gave 
rise  to  the  capital  of  New  England." 
The  square  is  private  property,  and 
was  laid  out  about  the  year  1834,  and 
named  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Louisburg.  The  enclosure  with 
its  noble  trees,  and  the  statues  of  Aris- 
tidcs  and  Columbus  [see  these,  and 
also  Statues  and  Afo/iuz/wnts],  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  iron  fence. 

Lovell's  Island,  in  the  harbor, 
about  six  miles  from  Long  Wharf,  is 
bounded  by  the  Narrows  and  Black- 
rock  Channel  [see  IIarbor\.  It  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
a  third  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
Shurtleff  describes  it  as  in  form  re- 
sembling a  dried  salt  fish.  It  contains 
a  low  ridge,  with  marshes,  and  several 
little  salt-water  ponds.  It  was  named 
for  Capt.  \Villiam  Lovell,-one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Dorchester.  In  1636 
it  was  granted  to  "  Charlestowne  pro- 
vided they  employ  it  for  lishing  by  their 
owne  townesmen,  or  hinder  not  others  ;" 
and  afterwards  provided  that  "  halfe 
of  the  timber  »Si  fne  wood  shall  be- 
long to  the  garrison  at  the  Castle,  t(j 
be  imjjroved  wholly  there,"  which 
shows  that  tin's  now  for  many  years 
bare  island  was  (like  others  in  tiie  har- 
bor) once  wooded.  The  island  was 
rented,  and  the  income  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  public  school  in  Charles- 
town.  In  1767  it  was  sold  by  vote 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chailestown  to 
Elisha  Le  ivitt  of  Hingham;  by  his 
grandson,  10  the  city  of  Bostcm  in  1828; 
and  by  Bo  ton,  in  turn,  to  the  National 
Governm'.iii.  It  is  now  used  by  the 
light-house  board.  The  islantl  is  pro- 
tected at  Ram's  Head,  a  projection 


into  the  .sea  from  its  northerly  point, 
by  a  strong  sea-wall.  About  60  years 
ago  a  packet-vessel  fronr  Maine  struck 
on  Ram's  Head,  in  the  middle  of 
a  winter's  night,  and  was  instantly 
wrecked ;  and  the  jjassengers,  1 5  in 
number,  though  they  succeeded  in  land- 
ing on  the  island,  all  froze  to  death 
before  morning.  Another  shijjwreck 
on  this  island  was  that  of  the  "  Mag- 
nilic^ue,"  a  majestic  P^rench  seventy- 
four,  of  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Vaubaird, 
which  sailed  into  the  harbor  in  1728. 
For  years  after'the  wreck  lay  here,  and 
many  attempts  were  made  by  treasure- 
seekers  to  secure  the  riches  it  was 
believed  went. down  vsith  her.  It  was 
a  Coston  pilot  who  brought  the  ves- 
sel to  grief;  and  Congress  gave  the 
"America,"  then  building  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  first  line-of-battle  ship 
attempted  here,  to  the  French  Govern- 
nient  to  make  good,  in  some  part,  her 
loss.  She  was  afterwards  captured 
from  the  French  by  the  Englibh.  The 
blundering  pilot  afterwards  became 
sexton  of  the  New  North  Church;  and 
Shurtleff  relates  that  "the  parish  lads 
annoyed  hinr  by  chalking  on  the  meet- 
ing-house door : — 

'  Don't  you  run  this  ship  ashore 
As  you  did  the  Seventy-Four.'" 

The  bar  on  which  the  "  Magnifique  " 
struck  was  at  the  extreme  westerly 
point  of  the  island,  and  has  since  be- 
come in  i)art  solid  land  by  the  action 
of  tlie  tides  and  currents. 

Lowell  Institute  (The).  —  Estab- 
lished m  1839  by  the  munificence  oi 
John  Lowell,  jun.,  s(m  of  Francis  C 
Lowell,  from  whom  the  city  of  Lowell 
is  named,  "  to  provide  for  regular 
courses  of  free  public  lectures  upon 
the  most  important  branches  of  natural 
and  moral  science,  to  be  ai\nually 
delivered  in  the  city  of  Boston."  The 
[)roperly  bec|ueathed  for  this  purj)ose 
amounted  to  ^237,000,  one-half  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  property.  In  his  will  specific 
instructions  were  given  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tru^)l.     None  of 
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the  bequest  was  to  be  used  for  build- 
ings, and  ten  per  cent  of  the  accunui- 
lation  of  the  fund  was  to  be  annually 
set  aside  to  continue  it.  John  Amory 
Lowell  was  appoinieil  the  sole  trustec 
of  the  property  bcciuealhcd,  and  it 
was  provided  that  succeeding  trustees 
must  be  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Lowell  family.  In  addition  to  the  lec- 
tures, a  system  of  free  instruction  for 
mechanics  antl  artisans  in  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  was  established,  and 
continued  until  1878,  when  the  Ijuild- 
ing  in  which  the  rooms  of  the  Listitute 
were  located  —  in  the  rear  of  Wash- 
ington SircL't,  between  Winter  and 
Bromfield  Streets  (a[)proacliC(l  through 
an  archway)  —  was  reniovcci.  llurc 
also  the  fust  life-school  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  George  Ilollingsworth, 
who  died  in  1882,  was  for  yeais  its 
teacher.  The  lectures  of  tiic  Instiiule 
are  now  delivered  in  HuntiiigLon  Hall, 
in  the  building  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  No.  187  Uoylston  Street, 
Courses  of  lectures  and  instruction 
for  advanced  students  are  al.^o  given, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute, and  at  its  expense,  in  the  In. 
stitute  of  Technology  ;  and  instruction 
in  practical  design  is  furnished  by  the 
Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design. 
Applications  for  admission  to  either 
of  these  privileges  are  received  from 
both  sexes.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  former  privilege  must  be  over 
18  years  of  age,  and  api^ly  to  Robert 
II.  Richardb,  secretary  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  theii'  own  hand 
writing,  stating  age,  occu[)ation,  and 
l)revious  preparation.  The  details  of 
the  special  courses  of  lectures  are 
ainiounced  annually  in  October.  Aj)- 
plicanls  for  admission  to  the  I>owell 
School  of  Design  must  jiresent  them 
selves  on  the  \Vednes(hiy  oi  Thursday 
preceding  ih;  last  Mcjuday  in  Sej)- 
tember,  and  oring  specinieiis  of  their 
work.  Thi;  school  |)rovides  instruc 
tion  in  mahiag  patteri\s  for  prints,  silk, 
l)aper-hanpiiigs,  carpets,  etc.  The  stu- 
dents provide  tlieir  own  instruments 
and  inateri.'.i,  but  looms  are  [)ruvided 


for  weaving  the  designs.  The  director 
of  the  school  is  Charles  Kastner. 
'Lhe  Lowell  fund  also  sustains  tlie 
"Teachers'  School  of  Science,"  which 
furnishes  a  series  of  lectures  on  jdiys- 
ics,  geology,  physiology,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  o])en  to  public- 
school  teachers.  These  lectures  are 
given  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The 
Lowell  Institute  was  inaugurated  on 
the  1st  of  l)ecend)er,  1839,  with  an 
address  by  Edward  Everett ;  and  since 
that  time  fron»  six  to  ten  courses  of 
lectures  have  eacli  year  been  delivered. 
John  Lowell,  jun.,  died  at  Bondxiy,  at 
the  age  of  37  years. 

Lowell    Railroad.  —  See  lloslon 
and  Lowell  and  Concord  Railroad. 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  De- 
sign.—  See  Lowell  In.^titute,  also 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Lowell  Square,  Cambridge  Street,  • 
corner  of  Lynde,  West  End,  in  front 
of  the  West  Church,  'idiis  was  origi-  ' 
nally  laid  (uit  into  a  scpiare  in  1849, 
arid  it  was  iov  a  while  called  Derby 
Square.  In  1853  Rev.  Charles  Lowell 
(then  the  pastor  of  the  church)  set  out 
four  oak-trees  here,  which  had  been 
raised  fronr  acorns  planted  on  the 
Lowell  estate  in  Cambridge,  tlie  fa- 
nu)us  "  Ehnwood  ;  "  and  the  square  has 
ever  since  borne  his  nan\e.  It  con 
tains  2,867  f^'^t  of  land,  with  trees,  well- 
kept  shrubbery,  and  a  fountain;  and 
it  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  feiu:e.-  [See 

Lucy  Bullniaii  Charity  (The)  con- 
sists of  the  income  of  an  estate  on  Joy 
and  c;and)ridge  Streets.  This  estate 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Hoston  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Lucy  lUiUman,  probated  January,  1832, 
witii  the  condition  that  it  should  never 
be  sold,  but  the  income  should  always 
be  used  I'm-  the  benefit  of  the  [)oor. 
The  propel ty  is  in  charge  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  by  whom  the  fund 
is  administered.  The  annual  income 
from  it  is  about  $2,500.  [See  Oi  fr- 
seers,  of  the  Foor.\ 
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Lumber-Dealers'  Association.— 

A  trade-organization,  formed  in  1869,  of 
lumber-dealers  in  the  city  and  vicinity, 
to  bring  about  "united  action,  perfect 
harmony,  'ind  mutual  understanding  " 
among  those  of  the  trade  belonging  to 
it.  It  has  about  100  active  members, 
and  meets  regularly  every  month  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  It  has  no 
established  headquarters.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  association  is  Waldo  II. 
Stearns,  No.  2  Post-office  Square. 

Lunatic  Hospital  (The  Boston), 
First  Street,  South  Boston.  A  city 
institution,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  for 
public  institutions  (see  Public  Listitu- 
tions\.  It  is  an  old  building,  the  main 
portion  built  in  1839,  and  the  wings  in 
1846.  With  its  yards  and  gardens,  it 
occupies  about  five  acres.  Its  patients 
are  now  restricted  to  those  who  have  a 
legal  settlement  in  the  city  ;  and  they 
are  either  admitted  by  the  i)resident 
of  the  board  of  directors,  or  are  com- 
mitted by  the  judge  of  probate  for 
Suffolk  County.  The  hospital  is  with- 
out many  of  the  modern  conveniences, 
and  its  rebuilding  has  been  a  subject 
much  agitated  in  recent  years.  A  few 
years  ago  a  site  for  a  new  hosi^ital 
was  obtained,  in  the  town  Win- 
throp,  containing  about  18 acres,  at 
a  cost  of  ;!?28,io8. 33.  In  a(idition  to 
this,  about  ^25,000  have  been  expended 
mainly  for  the  plans  of  the  int^pfjsed 
buildings,  taxes  on  the  land,  etc.  This 
scheme  has  now  been  abandoned,  and 
the  land  has  been  sold.  Dr. 'I'heodore 
W.  Fisher  is  su])eriutendent  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  E.  S.  Holand  assistant- 
superintenilent.  The  capacity  of  the 
present  hosfjital  is  for  200  patients  ; 
the  average  luuiiber  during  the  )ear 
ending  April,  1882,  v/as  177;  and  the 
net  exjieuddures  amounted  to  i^.}0,652. 
[See  also  M  Lean  Asylum  X 

Lutheriin  Churches. —  Theie  are 
five  Kvangi  lical  Lutheran  chinches  in 
iJoston,  —  chree  German,  and  two 
Scandinav.a  1.  The  three  German  be- 
long to  tht  synod  of  Missouri.  A  sni.iii 


Norwegian  society  worships  in  Zion 
Church,  corner  of  Waltham  Street 
and  Shawmut  Avenue,  with  Rev.  K. 
Fargre  of  Portland,  Me.,  as  its  pastor. 
The  oldest  of  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  the  city  is  Zion's.  It  was  formed 
in  1834,  and  the  church-building  was 
erected  in  1844-46.  The  hrst  pastor, 
after  it  became  a  genuine  Lutheran 
church,  was  Rev,  Henry  Schnndt. 
The  pastor  is  now  Rev.  J.  C.  H.  Fick. 
The  congregation  averages  about  Coo, 
and  the  Sunday-school  about  170.  The 
Immanncl's  (German  Lutheran  Church 
of  East  Poston,  77  Chelsea  Street,  was 
formed  in  1869.  The  meeting-house 
seats  about  150.  The  Sunday-sch(jol 
is  composed  of  about  60  children.  At 
[)resent  the  church  is  without  a  pastor, 
but  services  are  held  regularly  every 
Sunday.  Trinity  (^iiurch,  German,  was 
organized  in  1S71,  Its  meeting-houhe, 
formerly  known  as  "Day's  Chapel," 
on  Parker  Street,  near  Tremont,  Rox- 
bury  district,  seats  about  500.  Rev. 
Adolf  Biewend,  its  pastor  now,  has 
liekl  the  jjositiou  from  ilic  foririaiion  of 
the  church.  A  parochial  school  is  con- 
ducted in  the  basement  of  the  meeting- 
house. The  services  of  this  church 
are  in  the  German  language.  It  has 
a  llourishing  Sunday-schcjol.  Emman- 
uel's, vSwedisli,  on  Emerald  Street,  was 
formed  in  r873.  I'^'-'^'-  ^ •  I'  -  Johanson  is 
the  j)astor.  All  the  Lutheran  churches 
are  united  in  the  "Association  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Chinch  I'or 
Works  of  Mercy."  The  general  ob- 
ject of  this  association  is  to  piomote 
Christi<u"i  charity  in  its  various  forms;- 
to  undertake  tlie  care  of  destitute  chil- 
dren ;  t(j  provide  a  temporary  home 
for  half-or[)hans  as  long  as  the  sur- 
viving j)arent  is  unable  to  j)ro\  ide  for 
them;  to  olTi  1  an  asylum  for  aged, 
weak,  am!  helpless  persons;  and  to 
train  suitable  persons  for  the  work  of 
nurses  and  aicls  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  hospitals  or  in  private 
faniilic-.  ;  pi  incipally  to  aid  aiuitous- 
Iv  dotilute  families,  anil  ai  die  same 
time  attending  to  their  spiiilual  wel- 
fare.   Prook  Farm,  in  \Vcsi  Roxbuiy, 
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comprising  240  acres  of  land  and  a 
number  of  spacious  buildings,  having 
been  tendered  to  the  association  for 
its  charitable  purposes,  in  1S71  the 
Martin  Luther  Orphan  Home  was  es- 
tablished tliere.  jSec  Asylinns  and 
Homes,  and  Brook  Farni?^  Though  the 
character  of  the  institution"  is  Protes- 
tant, no  discrimination  is  made  in  the 
reception  of  children  on  the  ground  of 
creed,  nationality,  or  color.  Family- 
life  is  introduced  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  Home.  It  defjends  upon  the 
income  from  the  farm,  the  proceeds  of 
Gethsemane  Cemetery,  opened  in  a 
portion  of  the  farm,  and  from  "  the  con- 
tributions of  Christian  benevolence." 
C.  Zollmann  is  director  of  tiie  Home; 
G.  F.  ljurkhardt  is  treasurer;  and  Rev. 
Adolf  Liewend,  No.  34  Alleghany 
Street,  secretary. 

Lying-in  Hospital  (The  Boston). 
—  Organized  in  iS32for  the  relief  of 
poor  and  deserving  women  during  con- 
finement. Its  quarters  have  long  been 
on  McLean  Street,  at  Nos.  24  and 
26.  It  has  acconnnodations  for  36 
patients.  Patients  taken  in  prior  to 
confinement  are  charged  $3.50  a  week 
for  board,  and  are  expected  to  per- 
fornn  any  light  duty  about  the  house 


required  of  them.  The  lowest  fee  for 
confinement  is  ^20,  which  also  pays 
for  two  weeks  next  succeeding  con- 
finement;  and,  as  a  rule,  no  case  is 
kepi  longer  than  two  weeks  after  con- 
finement. A  few  free  cases  are  taken. 
It  is  open  to  married  v\omen,  and  to 
unmarried  women  pregnant  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  no  woman  with  a  sec- 
ond illegitimate  child  is  admitted,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
women  of  bad  or  doubtful  character. 
During  1882  an  out  patient  depaiiment 
was  oi)cned,  by  which  medical  attend- 
ance at  their  homes  is  furnished  dur- 
ing confinement  to  all  wonien,  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  projier, 
who  are  unal)le  to  jia)'  lor  such  ser- 
vices. During  18S2  the  number  atlmit- 
ted  to  the  hospital  was  460.  Of  the 
women  who  entered,  112  were  Ameri- 
cans, 147  foreigners  ;  227  residents  of 
Boston,  32  non-residents  ;  137  married, 
1 22  unmarried  ;  172  free  patients,  87 
pa)ing  patients.  The  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution are  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion, of  which  Uriel  IL  Crocker  is 
jjrcsident.  The  matron  is  Mrs.  E.  J. 
A.  Higgins. 

Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad. — 
See  Street  Railiuads. 
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Macaroni  Club  (The).  —  A  social 
dining-club,  conii^uscd  cliicily  of  actors, 
journalists,  and  musicians,  but  not 
strictly  limited  to  these  ])rofcssions. 
The  membership  is  small,  and  two 
black  balls  exclude.  There  is  a  small 
initiation-fee;  and  each  member  p'dys 
his  individual  jjart  of  the  e\i)ense  uf 
the  dinners,  which  are  had  monthly, 
generally  at  Parker's.  The  organiza- 
tion is  very  simple  ;  consisting  of  a  few 
officers  who  make  the  arrangements 
for  the  dinners,  and  keep  the  accounts. 
At  the  dinners  there  arc  oiie  or  more 
guests  belonging  to  one  or  another  of 
the  diffcrctit  i)rofessions  i e])rcsenteil  in 
the  club.  iJr.  Frank  A.  Harris  is  the 
president. 

McLean  Asylum.  —  The  McLean 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  a  branch  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
|see  Massachiisctls  Genci  al'  IJospiti!l\. 
It  is  at  present  located  in  Somcrville, 
but  it  is  expected  will  before  h^ng  be 
removed  to  Belmont,  where  a  conva- 
lescent-cottage, aiiother  braiu  h  of  the 
Geireral  Hospital,  has  recently  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The 
McLean  Asylum  was  establislied  in 
1816,  and  was  named  for  Johir  Mcl.,ean, 
who  bequeathed  $125,000  to  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  'I'hc  statistics  of  i8(S2 
show  tliat  the  admission-,  to  the  Asy- 
lum were  220  in  numbei,  (jf  whoin  96 
were  males  and  124  females.  Those 
discharged  during  the  yeai  as  reccn  ered 
numbered  j4;  much  improved,  6;  im- 
jjroved,  17;  nnimpr(jvcd,  14;  dead,  14. 
The  mmd>  1  of  private  patients  re- 
maining D'  jr,  i8;>i,  was  155;  daily 
numbcr<>f ;  1  ients,  149.  There  were  15 
more  admi  sioiis,  17  more  discharges, 
and  18  nioro  cases  under  treatment, 


than  during  the  year  1880  ;  and  the 
tuimber  present  was  one  more  at  the 
end  tlian  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year. 
Uf  the  13  persons  discharged  recov- 
ered, 8  had  tiever  before  been  inmates 
of  any  hospital,  and  5  had  been  inmates 
of  tills  asylinn.  (Jf  tlie  14  deaths  dur- 
ing the  )eai,  9  were  of  elderly  pcrs(jns, 
from  5(;  to  S3  years  of  age.  The  ex- 
pen-jcs  for  the  year  amounted  to  $134,- 
966.47.  Tlie  trustees  state,  that,  in 
certain  easily  distinguished  cases  of 
acute  mania  or  delusion,  the  piojjor- 
tion  of  positive  cures  is,  and  will  j^rob- 
ably  continue  to  be,  distressingly  small. 
I  he  fund  for  the  removal  of  the  asylum 
to  the  new  site  amounted  to  about 
$132,000  at  the  beginning  of  1883,  and 
it  is  coniidently  exi)cctcd  that  the  full 
amount  required  will  soon  be  obtained. 

Marine  Society  (The  Boston). — 
See  IJoston  Marine  Society. 

Mann  (Horace)  Statue  (The), 
standing  on  the  terrace  in  fiont  of  the 
Slate  House,  J>eacon  Street,  at  the 
left  of  the  broad  fligiit  of  steps  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  the  building,  is  the 
work  of  I'auma  Stebbins,  an  .American 
arli>i,  nati\c  of  New  Vcnk,  whose 
studies  were  mainly  pursued  in  Rome. 
It  was  erected  in  1865,  and  was  the 
gift  to  the  St.alcof  school-teachers  and 
school-childien  llufuighout  the  (Jom- 
monweallh,  who  subscribed  to  the 
fund  for  its  execution  and  purchase  in 
rec(»gnition  of  his  eminent  services, 
as  the  first  secretary  (jf  the  Stale  board 
of  education,  in  developing  the  grand 
system  of  popular  education  in  Mas- 
sachusells.  'i"he  statue  is  of  bion/.e, 
and  is  intended  to  represent  the  great 
educator  as  addressing  an  aiulicnce. 
It  has  received  its  full  .*iliarc  of  public 
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criticism ;  but  the  critics  differ,  as 
critics  so  often  do,  as  to  its  merits. 
Arthur  Dexter,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
"  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,"  in  tiie  "  Me- 
morial History,"  dismisses  it  with  the 
remark,  that  it  is  a  "•  mass  of  bad 
drapery."  The  sculptor  Ihutlett,  on 
the  other  hand,  tliough  he  docs  not 
think  the  sculptor's  idea  is  clear, 
simple,  and  free  in  its  expression,  nor 
that  the  figure  stands  firmly  upon  its 
feet,  finds  not  a  little  to  connnend  in 
the  work.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
earnest  thought  and  work  in  the  exe- 
cution,*' he  says  :  .  .  ,  "  the  purpose 
of  the  statue,  as  speaking,  was  intel- 
ligently selected,  and  the  attempt  matle 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  statue  itself,  w  ith- 
out  the  help  of  frivolous  illustrative 
symbols."  Of  the  drapery  he  says, 
"  The  dilficulties  of  arranging  it  were 
evidently  very  serious,  and  not  always 
as  successfully  overcome  as  they  would 
hav(;  been  by  a  great  sculptor;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  were  attacked 
with  courage  in  the  aim  for  a  good 
result."  The  statue  was  formally  un- 
veiled and  "  inaugurated "  on  the 
morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1865, 
the  ceremonies  beginning  as  early  as 
eight  o'clock.  In  the  company  gath- 
ered in  the  State-house  yard  were 
many  school-teachers,  and  groups  of 
school-children.  Dr.  Sanuiel  G.  Howe, 
as  chairman  of  the  conunittee  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  made  the 
opening  address  ;  and  other  addresses 
were  by  Gov.  Andrew,  John  I).  IMiil- 
brick  (at  that  time  superintendent  of 
the  boston  public  schools),  and  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.  (then  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College).  During 
the  exercises  a  little  maiden  placed  a 
wreath  of  laurel  ui)on  the  head  of  the 
statue  ;  and  toward  their  close  a  choir 
of  cliildren  from  the  Warren-street 
Chapel  sang  "America,"  and  some 
original  words  to  the  air  of  "Old 
Hundred  ''  The  statue  was  cast  in 
Munich.  The  high  ];cdestal  upon 
which  it  .  t.mds  was  furnished  and  paid 
for  by  lilt;  State.  [See  .Statues  ami 
Momniicjtt:.'\ 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries.  —  According  to  the  re- 
turns at  the  last  national  census,  tliat  of 
1880,  the  number  of  establishments  in 
the  city  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  was  3,521,  em- 
ploying a  capital  uf  ;S42,75o,i34.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  was  56,8.13; 
of  whom  37,831  were  males  above  16 
years  of  age,  17,753  females  above  15 
years,  and  1,229  children  and  )ouths. 
Total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the 
census  year  June,  1879-80,  $23,715,140. 
The  number  of  c^^tablishments  has  since 
considerably  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. In  the  census  -  reluMis,  the 
largest  number  ol  establishments  re- 
corded were  in  the  classes  of  eari)en- 
tering  305,  painting  and  paper-hanging 
229,  and  blacksmithing  15.].  Of  j^rint- 
ing  and  imblishing  establishments  there 
were  1.15,  furniture  123,  plumbing  and 
gas-litting  117,  machiner)'  114,  tobacco 
and  cigars  88,  boots  and  shoes  83,  and 
book-binding  46.  Of  the  miscellaneous 
industries  were  glass,  cut,  stained,  and 
ornamental;  iron,  nails  and  spikes,  cut 
and  wrought;  iron-work,  architectural 
and  ornamental ;  now  and  steel  W(M  k  ; 
castings;  forgings  ;  jewelry  and  instru- 
ment -  cases  ;  lami)s  and  rellectors  ; 
telegraph  and  telei)hone  aj)paratus; 
terra-cotta  ware;  stone  and  earthen 
wares;  woollen  goods;  inslrunients, 
professional  and  scientific;  surgical  a])- 
jjliances;  curried  leather;  (in,  ccjpper, 
and  sheet-iron  ware;  lu)sieiv. and  knit 
g(K)ds.  The  total  amount  of  tin- 
cluets  fi.ii'  the  ye.ir  is  given  as  ^  I  Jj.^tii*,- 

M7-  inanuf;iclui'e   oi  cotton 

g(jods  began  in  the  colony  as  early  as 
i<)43.  In  that  year  "they  fell  to  a  man- 
ufacture of  cotton,  whereof  they  had 
store  from  Barbadoes,  and  iiemp  antl 
llax."  In  1655  the  General  Court  [nissed 
a  law,  "that  all  hands  not  otherwise 
necessarily  employed,  as  women,  boys, 
antl  girls,"  should  "spin  a(C(>»itling  to 
their  skill  antl  ability."  'i'lie  manufac- 
ture of  linen  was  introduced  by  colo- 
nists from  l.ondonderry,  who  caiiu; 
about  1718.  Spinning  -  schools  w  ere 
auou  after  established  where  Scollay 
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Square  now  is;  and  then  the  Manu- 
facturing House  was  built,  on  the  east 
side  of  wiiat  is  now  Hamilton  Place,  the 
west  end  fronting  on  Long  Acre,  now 
Tremont  Street.  It  was  a  large  brick 
building,  with  a  tiight  of  stone,  ^tcps 
leading  up  to  the  entrance  on  Hamilton 
Place.  An  excise  was  laid  on  carriages, 
and  articles  of  luxury,  by  the  (General 
Court,  to  secure  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  For  a  while  the  work 
wa-,  brisk  ;  and  the  sjiinncrs,  with  their 
si)inning-svheels,  lined  the  mall  of  the 
Connnon  on  spinning-days,  stimulated 
to  do  their  best  by  a  premium  uffcred 
to  the  most  skilful.  In  time  the  manu- 
facture ceased,  and  afterward  the  great 
house  was  used  for  various  pm[)oses. 
For  a  short  time  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  hose  and  metal  buttuns  ,vas 
carried  on.  In  17C8  it  was  rented  as 
dwellings  for  families.  During  the  oc- 
cujxition  of  the  town  by  the  liritish  it 
was  used  for  the  soldiers,  and  for  a 
time  as  a  military  hospital.  Tlun,  in 
1784,  the  Massachusetts  Bank  was  es- 
tablished here.  In  1S06  the  buildiiig 
was  taken  down,  and  Hamilton  Place 
opened. 

Manufacturing  House. —  See 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Indus- 
tries. 

Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics' 
Institute  (The  New  -  England). — 
Exhibition  -  building  on  Huntington 
Avenue.  This  is  a  joint-.'^t<.)ck  corp(j- 
ration,  incorporated  by  the  Stale  ;  it> 
fundamental  object  being  to  establi-^h 
an  organization  of  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  of  New  I'^ngland,  for  the 
purijo.-^e  of  securing  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  interests  of  this  section. 
The  Institute  was.  organized  in  Sep- 
tend)er,  1878,  and  incorporated  in 
April  of  the  f' 'llowiug  year.  Its  capi- 
tal stock  was  ;i  a  il  at  ^^200,000,  divided 
into  .shares  of  $2^  each.  In  1881  iis 
exhibition-builciing  was  erected;  .md 
in  the  autumn  (  f  that  year  its  fust  in 
dustrial  exhibiiion  was  given,  o])ening 
towards  the  cl      of  .\ugusl,  ami  con- 


tinuing until  the  close  of  October. 
This  was  a  gratifying  success ;  the 
financial  statement  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held 
the  succeeding  winter,  showing  that  it 
netted  about  )^.iG,ooo.  It  is  jiroposed 
to  have  similar  exhibitions  annually. 
The  exhibition  of  1882  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  mechanical  and  industrial  de- 
partments, representing  Southern  as 
well  as  Northern  industry  and  ])rogress, 
an  extensive  art-g..dlery,  in  which  the 
])rogi  ess  of  American  art  was  dis])layed. 
The  exhibition  opened  on  the  6th  of 
Se|)tember.  The  exhibition-building  of 
the  Institute  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
live  acres  of  land.  Its  available,  lioor- 
space  for  exhibition-purposes  exceeds, 
eight  acres.  I'he  main  entrance  opens 
intcj  an  ample  ve^,tibule,  which  has  a 
depth  of  134  feet,  and  a  lateral  extent 
about  250  feet.  Three  brt)ad  avenues 
exleiid  across  the  widtli  of  tlic  vesti- 
bule; one  leading  directly  to  the  cen- 
tral avenue  of  the  main  building,  and 
the  others  leading  diagonally  towards 
tlie  two  other  aisles,  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  main  Hoiu",  parallel  with 
the  main  or  central  avenue.  The  in- 
terior construction  of  the  main  building 
is  without  partitions,  so  that  the  view 
is  unobstructed.  Tucj  galleries,  each 
(jj  feet  wide,  extend  lengthwise  of  the 
building,  built  parallel  with  the  side- 
walls,  and  at  a  distance  of  63  feet  from 
them.  'I'here  are  galleries  also  at  the 
front  ami  rear  of  the  building,  ton 
slnicted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tin: 
front  gallery  is  spacious,  correspond 
ing  w  ith  the  dimensions  of  the  vestibule 
below  The  si)ace  bouudetl  by  the 
gallery  -  fronts  is  400  feet  long,  126 
wide,  clear  of  ci)luinns,  and  open  to 
the  roof  a  height  ni  80  feet.  'i"he 
])reside-nt  of  tiie  organi/ation  is  James 
L.  Little;  treasurer,  John  F.  VVood; 
and  secretary,  1' redi.'i  i(.:k  \V.  (iritlin. 

Marcella-strcet  IIojuc,  l\(j.\buiy 
di-itrict.  An  asylum  for  pau|)er  boys 
and  giiU,  and  neglected  children  of 
l)Oih  sexes.  U  i->  a  city  iiistituti(jn, 
under  the  dirccliou  of  tlie  bo.iid  of 
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directors  for  public  institutions.  The 
almshouse  of  the  city  of  Roxbury  be- 
fore annexation  was  here.  In  1876-77 
additions  and  alterations  were  made 
to  the  old  building,  for  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  pauper  boys  and  neglected 
male  children;  and  in  1881-82  new 
buildings  were  completed,  for  the 
pau|)er  and  neglectecl  girls  formerly 
at  iJcer  Island.  [See  Drer  lda)id.\ 
Children  are  sentenced  ti>  this  home 
by  munici})al  and  district  courts,  un- 
der chap.  283,  Laws  of  1866,  which 
provides  that  cities  and  towns  shall 
provide  places  for  the  confinement  and 
instruction  of  neglected  children  under 
16.  They  are  also  admitted  by  permit 
of  the  directors  for  pul)lic  institutions. 
Some  of  the  boys  when  discharged 
are  provided  with  homes.  'I'here  are 
graded  schools  in  the  Home;  and  on 
Sundays  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
services  are  held.  The  chjmcstic  work 
is  chielly  carried  on  by  a  few  pauper 
men  and  women. 

Mariners'  House,  Nf)rth  Scpiare, 
North  End.  A  home  for  sailors,  free 
to  the  shipwrecked  and  disliessed. 
Here  seamen  who  can  ]jay  tlieir  way 
can  board  at  reasoitable.  terms.  Tiie 
house  can  accommodate  from  80  to 
100  persons.  The  establishment  of 
this  worthy  institution  dates  from  1837. 
The  present  brick  building  was  built 
by  the  Boston  l^)rt  and  Seamen's-Aid 
Society,  in  1847.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol (vf  this  society  |sc-e  Hostoii  l\nt 
and  Si  itr/wii^s-A i(/  .S'i'< /<7)'|,  and  a  re- 
tired sailor  is  in  charge  of  it.  It  is 
a  pleasant  place,  well  worth  visiting. 
The  sailors  enjoy  themselves  here,  and 
find  entertainment  in  the  reading-room 
and  the  library.  There  is  a  chapel 
connected  with  the  House.  Admis- 
sions arc  obtained  through  a  conunit- 
tee  of  tl.<;  society  (m  admissions. 

Mari\  e  Underwriters,  The  Board 
of.— S^-:  Board  of  Marine  Under- 
writers. 

Markiils  and  Market-houses. — 
Tlio  1)  i'AQw  market  is  famous  the 


country  through  for  the  abundance, 
richness,  and  variety  of  its  supjjly. 
It  furnishes  the  choicest  of  meats, 
game,  poultry,  provisions,  and  pro- 
duce; the  most  luscious  fruits;  and 
every  delicacy  of  the  table  attainable 
from  far  and  near.  The  gardens  of 
the  South  and  the  great  farms  of  the 
West  are  liberally  and  systematically 
drawn  upon,  as  well  as  tho.-^e  of  New 
England  and  the  innnediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city;  and  thus  the  people 
are  enabled  "to  enjoy  the  best  and 
freshest  sui)plies  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  earliest  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  the  latest.  In  the  business  of  sup- 
plying this  market,  large  interests  are 
concerned,  and  much  capital  invested; 
and  it  has  grcnvn  to  be  one  of  the  great 
industries.  Public  markets  were  among 
the  earliest  enterprises  of  the  fathers 
of  tiie  town.  Tlie  first  market-house, 
it  is  believed,  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
(JId  State  House.  [See  Old  S/j/c 
//(>/(.u'.]  Winthrop  mentions  it  in  his 
Joinnal  as  having  been  "set  up  by 
order  of  the  court,"  in  March,  1634. 
A  hundred  years  later,  three  markets 
were  locateil  by  the  town,  Z}oo  being 
appropriated  for  their  erection.  These 
were  in  North  Square,  in  Dock  Square, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  present  Boyls- 
ton  Market  [see  Boylsloii  Market\. 
Tiiey  were  ojicned  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1734.  Between  two  and  three  jcars 
later,  the  Dock-scpiare  Market-house, 
w  inch  was,  of  the  three,  the  most  fre- 
(piented,  was  deniolivlu  J  by  a  mol', 
"dist^uised  as  cleigymm,"  so  tlie  ac- 
counts have  it;  a  cnntenlion  having 
aribcn  among  the  people  as  lo  \\  hetlKi- 
they  would  be  served  at  their  hcjuies 
as  before  the  establishment  uf  the 
markets,  or  ctnUinue  to  be  served  at 
li.ved  localities.  In  1740  I'etrr  l'"an- 
euil  made  his  pioposilion  In  build  a 
market-house  at  his  own  expanse  on 
tiie  town's  land  here;  the  only  condi- 
tion imposed  being,  that  the  tin\n 
should  Ug.dly  aniliori/.e  it,  enact  i)rop- 
er  regulations,  and  maintain  it  lor  its 
.siK'cial  i)ur|iose  solely :  but  such  was 
Still  the  division  of  opinion,  that,  though 
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the  offer  was  courteously  received,  it 
was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  only 
seven  out  of  the  number  of  persons 
voting.  The  building  was  accordingly 
put  up  and  completed  in  1742;  and  it 
was  maintained  as  agreed  until  1761, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  hre.  The 
next  year ''the  building  now  standing 
was  erected  by  the  town  to  replace 
that  destroyed ;  and  it  was  enlarged  to 
it5  present  size  in  1805.  [See  Fanduii 
Hall.\  The  ujarkct  here,  on  the  street- 
floor,  is  known  by  the  nan\e  of  the 
"New  Faneuil-hall  IMarkct."  In  1819 
a  number  of  citizens  erected  what  was 
known  as  the  City  Market,  at  the  foot 
of  Brattle  Street,  on  the  edge  of  Dock 
Square  ;  but  the  General  Court  refused 
to  incorporate  the  proprietors,  and  the 
subsequent  offer  of  the  market  to  the 
city  as  a  gift  was  refused.  The  Boyl- 
ston  Market  was  opened  in  iSio. 
When  the  great  Quincy-inarket  pro- 
ject was  begun  in  1824  [see  Fanetiil- 
hall  Markct\,  there  was  a  row  of  vege- 
table sale-sheds  on  the  north  side  of 
Faneuil  Hall;  and  the  neighboring 
streets  were  obstructed  by  marlcet- 
wagons,  while  farmers  were  compelled 
to  occupy  Union  Street  nearly  I0  Han- 
over, and  Washington  almost.to  Court, 
with  their  stands.  The  erection  of  the 
new  market-house  changed  all  this,  :ind 
greatly  improved  the  entire  iiLighbor- 
hotxl  as  well  aa  the  nature  of  the  mar- 
ket here  itself.  In  1852  ilic  JJkukstone 
Market  on  ]51ackstone  Street,  and  the 
Williams  Market,  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Dover  Streets,  were 
opened;  and  a  few  years  before,  the 
Beach-street  Market,  where  the  Dra- 
matic Museum  had  a  short  career  in 
1848  [see  JJrd/na  in  L\'sto/i\.  The 
Williams  and  Beach-.-.treei  Mai  kets 
are  now  discontinued.  In  place  (;t  the 
former  is  the  Windsor  Theatie  [see 
iyi):<isor  'J','ie.itrc].  Beside  tliesc  al- 
ready nientii  ned,  there  arc  the  Wash- 
ingUni  Market,  the  farthest  up-town,. 
established  i  1  1870,  in  a  spacious  ancl 
cpiite  show)'  Ijuilding,  250  feet  long,  at 
No.  1883  W  .^hingto\i  Street;  the  Suf- 
folk, cornci  J    I'ortland  ami  Sudburv 


Streets;  the  Central,  No.  50  North; 
the  Globe,  No.  42  North;  the  Clinton, 
No.  106  South  Market;  the  Lakeman, 
lilackstone,  corner  of  North ;  the  St. 
Charles,  Beach,  corner  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
the  Union,  Nos.  15  and  17  Washington. 
There  is  also  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  be- 
tween Clinton  and  l\.ichniond  Streets, 
the  Mercantile-u  liarf  Market,  popular- 
ly called  the  Farmers'  Market,  sup- 
plied by  the  vegetable-farmers  of  the 
near-by  towns.  In  East  lioston  and 
South  Boston  there  are  small  market- 
houses.  Of  themarket-houses,  the  ciiy 
owns  only  (^uincy  (so-called)  and  l''ah- 
eLiil-hall ;  or,  as  the  tw(j  are  designated 
in  the  otiicial  records,  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  market  under  >>ame;  Faneuil-hall 
Market-house,  and  (^uincy  Hall  over 
same."  The  hsh-markets  are  largely 
on  Atlantic  Avenue,  though  there  arc 
fjsh-stalls  in  most  of  the  general  mar- 
ket-houses. All  over  the  city  are  pro- 
vision-shops, in  no  way  connected  with 
ihe  markets;  and  many  of  the  citizens 
tiade  with  these  exclusively,  because 
of  their  convenient  situation  near  by 
the  residence  quarters. 

Martin  Luther  Orphan  Home.— 
See  Brook  Farm,  also  Lutheran 
C'hurches. 

Masonic  Mutual-relief  Associa- 
tions.—  A  feature  added  to  Freema- 
sonry in  this  country,  in  recent  years, 
which  has  already  attained  a  position 
of  importance.  lis  object  is  mutual 
life-insui  aui  c.  The  |)i  inciple  on  which 
these  associali(jns  is  based  istluUwhicli 
underlies  such  t)rganizalions  as  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  the  Royal  Arca- 
nunr,  and  other  societies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  mem- 
bers to  carry  life-insurance  at  the  lowest 
possible  rales.  Fat  h  Masoiiic  nmtual- 
relief  association  l^ays  a  sum  c  ((ual  to 
one  dollar  per  head  foi  each  number 
on  tlie  rolls  at  the  lime  the  death  oc- 
curs. The  assessment  on  each  surviv- 
ing member  for  the  puipose  of  raising 
the  means  for  ))aying  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  mcm- 
b{  r  i.;  laitl  on  the  ot'casit)ii  of  c\ery 
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deatli.  The  conditions  of  membership 
to  these  associations  are :  good  and 
regular  standing  in  some  lodge  of  Frce- 
ma-sons,  sound  health,  and  under  the 
age  of  51  years.  The  adniisbion-fee  is 
from  live  dollars  upwards,  according  to 
the  size  of  tlio  association  and  the  age 
of  the  applicant.  This  sum,  together 
with  a  sum  of  ten  cents  or  more  added 
to  each  dollar  assessment,  goes  to  con- 
stitute a  fund  out  of  which  the  working 
expenses  of  the  association  are  i)aid. 
In  some  associations  this  fund  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  niake  a 
handsome  amount,  enabling  the  asbu- 
ciation  to  pass  assessments  occasion- 
ally, or  to  meet  such  a  contingency  as 
the  unexpected  withtlrawal  of  a  large 
number  of  members  just  dftcr  the  oc- 
currcnce  of  a  death.  In  such  a  contin- 
gency the  association  must  pay  the 
amount  represented  by  its  membership 
at  the  time  the  death  occurred,  ihougli 
its  receipts  from  assessments  be  made 
less  through  the  withdrawal  of  mem- 
bers, who  thereby  escape  liability  for 
the  assessment.  In  Massachusetts 
there  are  eight  of  these  associations, 
known  respectively  as  tlie  Eastern  of 
Boston,  the  Suffolk  of  East  Boston, 
Union  of  Newtonville,  the  Southern  of 
Taunton,  South  Shore  of-  Weymouth, 
Central  of  Worcester,  Western  of 
Springfield,  and  Connecticut  Valley  of 
Greenfield.  The  Eastern  association 
was  organized  in  1873;  Manning  C. 
Davy  is  secretary,  at  No.  22  Chauncy 
Street.  The'  Suffolk  association,  at 
East  Boston,  was  organized  in  1878. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  these  associa- 
tions the  average  yearl)'  mortalit)  is 
about  one  per  cent,  and  the  average 
cost  of  insurance  al)out  ,^12  on  $1,000. 

Masonic  Temple  (The),  i orncr  of 
Tremcjnt  and  Boylston  Streets.  'I'his 
is  an  cleg,ant  and  im])osing  buikling, 
with  oct.'ic'onal  towers  rising  to  the 
height  of  ;20  feet,  while  the  height  of 
the  buildii  c  proper  is  90  fe{  t.-  The 
TreuKMit-  trrct  front  is  85  feel  wide. 
The  cntin:  1  uilding,  with  the  exce])tion 
of  the  sti  -(t  and  basement  floors,  is 


occupied  by  the  Masonic  organizations 
of  the  city.  The  structure  is  seven 
stories  high,  and  has  three  large  halls 
for  meetings  ;  one  furnished  in  the  Cor- 
inthian style,  another  in  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  third  in  the  Gothic.  I'he  cor- 
ner-sione  was  laid  on  St.  John's  Day, 
June  22,  1867,  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies ;  the  Masonic  street-parade  on  this 
occasion  was  one  of  the  largest  dem- 
onstrations of  the  kind.  President 
Johnson  was  among  the  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  line.  Before  the  build- 
ing of  this  tcmi)lc,  the  Masons  occu- 
pied, as  their  headquarters,  a  building 
on  its  site,  which,  together  with  the 
Winthroj)  House  adjoining  it,  was 
destroyed  by  lire  in  1864.  At  an  ear- 
lier period  the  building  now  used  as. 
the  United-States  Court  House  [see 
Courts]  on  Tremont  Street,  corner  of 
Temple  Place,  was  the  Masonic  head- 
quarters. 

Massachusetts  Baptist  Charita- 
ble Society. —  See  Baptist  Charitable 
Society,  The  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Bay, —  No  Ameri- 
can city  has  a  more  beautiful  approach 
by  sea  than  Boston.  The  first  thing 
seen  l)y  the  approacliing  traveller  is 
Highland  Light,  on  the  end  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  long  arm  encircles  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  on  the  south,  which 
stretches  away  to  Cajje  Ann  on  the 
north.  With  every  mile  the  shore 
grows  more  distinct,  and  the  waters 
smooliicr  as  one  approaches  the  har- 
bor proper,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
indicated  by  the  l^oston  Eight  [see 
/j'fs/a/i  Lii^Jit\  visible  by  day  or  night 
for  many  miles.  On  the  left  the  soli- 
tary light  on  Minot's  Ledge  liscs  from 
its  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
dreaded  rocks  olT  tlie  ct)ast,  a  long 
distance  away  from  the  nearest  shores. 
During  the  summer  season  numerous 
steauiboal-excni  sions  go  oiil  every  day 
from  the  city  ilown  the  Pay,  giving  a 
hue  0|)porlunity  to  see  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  NLassaclmsetts  coast, 
covered  now,  in  every  direction,  with 
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thriving  towns,  villas,  cottages,  and 
great  hotels,  that,  in  the  warm  months, 
draw  thousands  from  the  city  for  the 
cooling  refreshment  of  a  seaside  life. 
These  steambo. it-excursions  go  as  lar 
as  Provincet(,)wn,  on  the  end  of  Cape 
Cod,  in  one  direction,  and  to. the  Isks 
of  Shoals  in  the  other;  taking  the 
whole  day  for  either  trip.  J>y  taking 
both,  the  stranger  will  gain  a  very  ade- 
quate impression  of  tlie  Bay.  [See 
Harbor,  The  Bosto)i\ 

Massachusetts  Central  Road.  — 

See  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad. 

Massacliusetts  Club.  —  See  Politi- 
cal Dining-Clubs. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
McLean  Street.  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfectly  organized  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the 
oldest  save  one,  —  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  It  was  founded  in  1799,  in- 
corporated in  181 1,  and  ojjened  for  tlie 
recepti(m  of  patients  in  1821.  It  was 
conceived  by  a  number  of  public-spir- 
ited and  generous-minded  citizens  of 
that  day;  and  its  plan,  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  project,  was  drawn  on  a 
most  liberal  and  extensive  scale.  A 
bequest  of  $5,000  in  1799  was  its  jnac- 
tical  beginning.  The  Act  of  incorpo- 
ration in  181 1  granted  to  the  hosjjilal 
the  old  Province-house  estate,  on  con- 
dition that  ;$ioo,ooo  additional  should 
be  raised  within  ten  years;  and  by 
subser|ucnl  Acts  it  was  provided  that 
the  Massachusetts-hospital  Life-insu- 
rance Comjjany,  incorporated  in  1818, 
the  New-luigland  Mutual  Life  Com- 
pany, chartered  in  1835,  '^'""^^  ^^^^  State 
Mutual  Life-assurance  Compaiiy  of 
Worcester,  chartered  in  18. j.^,  should 
pay  to  the  hospital  a  thiid  of  their 
net  prolits.  I'rom  llic.^c  and  otiier 
sources,  iiu  l  from  various  jjccpiests, 
the  fund.-r  ).  tlie  hospital  have  become 
coittiiderrvl  le,  the  amount  permanently 
invested  1  )r  free  beds  being  ui)war(ls 
of  $6oo,C(  0.  Among  tlie  m(;s(  gener- 
ous be(|i.' .->  s  were  those  of  John  Mc- 
Lran,  on   i  f  $100,000,  and  another  of 


$50,000;  the  latter  sum  to  be  divided 
between  the  hos])ital  and  Harvard 
University.  For  him  is  named  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in 
Somervillc,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Hospital,  established  by  its  trustees 
in  1816  [see  McLean  Asyliini\.  His 
name  is  also  given  to  the  street  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  hospital  stands. 
Prominent  among  the  founders  of  this 
hospital  was  John  Lowell,  one  of  the 
notable  Lowell  family.  His  father 
was  Judge  Lowell,  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  State 
Constitulicjii,  and  who  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  the  "  ISill  of  Rights"  the 
chiuse  declaring  that  "  all  men  are 
l)orn  free  and  equal."  The  city  of 
Lowell  was  named  for  one  of  John 
Lowell's  brothers;  and  another  broth- 
er was  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  of  the 
West  Church,  father  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  the  poet  and  essayist,  and  pres- 
ent United-States  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  John  Lowell  accjuircd  fame 
in  his  day  as  a  political  writer,  and 
during  the  war  of  i8i2  \vrote  trenchant 
articles  under  the  nom  de  p/iifne  of 
"  'i'he  Boston  Rebel,"  which  were  es- 
pecially noteworthy  for  the  bold  and 
vigorous  fashion  in  which  they  attacked 
the  national  administration.  Besides 
being  active  in  the  movement  to  estal)- 
lisli  this  hosi)ital,  John  Lowell  was 
also  a  founder  of  the  Boston  Athenaj- 
um  [see  Atheiiaiiin\  and  the  Hospital 
Lire-insurance  Conij^any.  The  hospital 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  Mi:Lean 
Street,  on  what  was  foniuM  !)•  "  I'rince's 
pasture."  'I'he  main  l)uljding,  hrst 
built,  is  of  Chelmsford  granite,  ham- 
mered out  and  fitted  for  use  by  the 
convicts  of  the  State  Prison.  When 
(•oiii[)leted,  it  was  pronouiuetl  the 
finesl  i)ul)lir  building  in  New  l"-ng- 
huid.  CMiailes  P.ulfuK  h,  who  erected 
so  mail}  ol  the  ])ublic  buihlings  of 
that  day,  was  the  arcliilecl.  In  1846 
the  buikling  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
ilitii>n  of  two  extensive  wings.  Other 
additions  and  inipi  ox'emrnts  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made;  ihe 
iTiO'-t   recent   in    187;,  75,   when  four 
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new  pavilion-wards  were  constructed, 
named  respectively  the  Jackson,  War- 
ren, Bigelow,  and  Townsend  wards,,  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  ser\  ice.s  of 
Drs.  James  Jackson,  J.  C.  Warren, 
Jacob  Bigelow,  and  S.  D.  Townsend. 
The  hospital  admits,  under  light  con- 
ditions, patients  suffering  from  dis- 
eases or  injuries,  from  any  j^art  of  the 
United  States  or  British  Provinces; 
and  provision  i.s  made  fm-  free  treat- 
ment, or  treatment  at  the  cost  to  the 
patient  of  the  expense  involved.  No 
infectious  diseases  are  admitted,  and 
chronic  or  incurable  cases  arc  general- 
ly refused.  On  proper  call,  the  hos- 
pital ambulance,  with  medical  officer, 
is  desi)atched  at  any  hour  to  points 
within  the  city  proper,  ncnlh  of  Dover 
and  Berkeley  Streets  [see  /hnlntlaitcc 
Servict.\  The  hos])ital  is  a  model  in- 
stitution, one  of  those  in  which  the 
city  has  always  taken  pride  as  one  of 
its  noblest  charities,  and  in  which  the 
medical  profession  have  always  felt 
the  deepest  interest.  The  most  emi- 
nent names  of  the  profession  have, 
at  all  times,  been  foimd  on  the  list 
of  its  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Here,  in  the  o|jerating-roum,  was  a 
capital  operation  hrst  performed  un- 
der the  influence  of  ether,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 
A  picture  commemorating  this  event, 
so  imi)orlant  to  humanity,  embracing 
the  portraits  of  those  who  weie  pres- 
ent, is  to  be  seen  in  the  Jlosjjital. 
The  so-called  "  luher  Monument,"  in 
the  Public  (Jarden  [.see  Iil/wr  Moiui- 
tneiit\^  also  commemorates  \.\\\-^  event. 
Every  arrangement  is  made  in  the 
hospital  for  the  treatment,  cumtort, 
and  hapi'jiness  of  the  ijatieni,  in  its 
airy  and  light  wards,  The  building 
stands  in  jjleasant  anil  well-shaded 
grounds,  whuh  are  open  tu  the  cnn- 
valescent  o  i  the  road  to  recovery. 
Immediate!,  adjoininu,  liie  ho.-piial 
grounds  is' '.he  old  llai\ar(l  .Mednai 
College  build 'ng  [see  Ilai  Viii  d  McJini! 
Col/i'x'i  \,  to  wliose  students  the  opijor- 
lunities  of  oljservijig  lids  in^iituliou 
have  long  -  an  of  the  grcaUst  adv:in- 


tage.  The  main  entrance  to  the  hos- 
l)ital  is  on  Blossom  Street.  The  resi- 
dent physician  is  James  fl.  Whitte- 
more,  M.D.  A  training-school  for 
nurses  is  connected  with  the  hospital 
[sec  l'raliii)ig-Schooh  for  A'/z/^rj],  and 
a  convalescent  cottage  is  building  at 
Belmont. 

Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety.—  See  llir^torical  Societ),  The 
Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Horncoopathic 
Hospital. —  See  1  lonneopathic  llos- 
pit.d. 

Mussacliuse  tts  11  o  m  oe  o  p  a  t  h  i  c 
Medical  Society. —  See  1  K)ni(jeoi)aili 
ic  Medical  S(x:iety. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. —  See  llorticulturcd  Society, 
The  Massachu.setls. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

—  See  Medical  .Soeiet)'. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Benevo- 
lent Association.  —  See  Medical  Ik-- 
ncvolent  AsS(jciation,  The  Massachu- 

bCttS. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art- 
School.  —  See  Normal  Art- School, 
The  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Aiding 
Discharged  Convicts.  —  See  Aiding 
Discliargcd  Convicts,  etc. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prcvcnlion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

—  See  l're\  eiilion  oi  Ci  nelly  i  ■  Ani- 
nials. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
University  li^ducation  of  Women. 

—  See  Univer->ily  lulucal ion  ol  \\'o- 
nien,  The  Massachusetts  Society  ioi  the. 

Massacre  (The  Boston,  of  1770). 

—  The  "famous  Jioston  Massacre,"  as 
it  has  been  calletl,  of  (i\  e  indivitluals  out 
(;l  a  nu;b  which  attacked  the  guard  of 
Ih  itish  soldiers,  on  Miirrh  5,  I77«'  1'^^'''^ 
I  l.uc  in  what  is  mow  Sl.ile  Street  (then 
King  Street),  nc.ii  the  l  Md  Stale  House, 
near. where  the  l\oi',ers  Buildin;:  now 
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Stands.  In  the  excited  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  at  that  time,  a  chance  cc^llision 
between  a  sentry  and  some  youths 
quickly  developed  into  an  attack  with 
stones,  clubs,  snow-balls,  and  other 
missiles,  upon  the  guard  stationed  at 
the  point  named,  which  resulted  m  the 
firing  of  the  soldiers,  by  whieh,  Ixside 
the  five  individuals  killetl,  —  three  of 
them  outright,  —  several  were  slightly 
.injured,  it  is  related  thai  the  siiUinel 
first  attacked,  and  who  was  stationed 
before  the  Custom  Iiou.-,eat  the  eornur 
of  "  Ro)  al  Exchange  ],ane,"  where  tlie 
king's  treasure  was  deposited,  loaded 
his  gun,  and  retreated  up  the  stejxs  a.s 
far  as  he  could,  often  shouting  for  \)iu- 
tection  ;  and  that  the  corporal  and  :?ix 
privates  of  the  main  guard  stationed 
near  the  liead  of  King  Street,  opposite 
the  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  Town 
House,  who  were  sent  to  his  relief, 
fired  ui)on  the  crowd  only  when  they 
were,tlu;mselves  pressed  and  attacked 
by  it.  Lut  as  to  just  how  the  ma.-5sacre 
began,  and  what  were  the  exact  circuni- 
stancCb  attending  it,  the  accounts  do 
not  agree.  The  reports  that  were  made 
to  the  town-meetings  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  Old  South  Church,  the  next 
day,  and  those  written  at  the  lime,  are 
couHicting;  and  at  the  trial  (at  the  Oc- 
tober term  folhjwing;  of  ( 'apl.  l're^l(>ii, 
tlic  commander  of  the  troops,  and  tlu: 
soldiers  implicated  in  the  massacre,  llie 
testimony  was  such  that  they  were-  ae- 
tpiiited.  ('.ipt.  I're.-.lon,  (HI  thi.^  <;cca- 
sion,  was  defended  bv  John  Ailam> 
and  Josiah  (.)uincy.  The  ma^sacie 
threw  the  town  into  great  excitement, 
iumiedialely  after  the  firing  upon  the 
populace,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the 
drums  be. it  to  arm:>;  arid  a  further  and 
more  serious  ccjllision  wa^  feai  cd.  Hui, 
the  troojis  being  ordered  to  then  bai- 
racks,  quiet  was  in  great  part  re.-.lored. 
The  next  day  came  the  great  luwu 
meetings:  the  demand  that  the  lroo]i., 
be  remo\.(l,  .md  the:  immediaU;  ec^m 
jiliance  V,  th  the  reipie.'-.t,  —  due,  no 
doubt,  h.  gely  to  the  firmness  ami 
plucky  ))(  ^lstence  of  Sam  Adams,  rep 
rcsenlinj!   Ilie  (onunittee  ot   the  pev)- 


ple.  [See  Adaiiis  Statue  and  Old  State 
IIoiisc.\  Tlie  vietims  of  the  mabsacre 
were  buried  with  great  solenmity  and 
parade  in  the  Granary  ljurying-ground 
[see  Old  Burial-places\,  their  graves 
being  under  a  larch-tree  about  20  feet 
from  the  fr(jnt  fence,  and  about  60  feet 
from  the  south  wall.  The  anniversary 
of  tlie  ma^b.iere  was  celebr.Uetl  for 
several  3'e.irs  l)v  the  deli\ery  of  a  jnilj- 
lic  oration.  AniiHig  the  eailier  orators 
on  these  oceasi(iii->  were  James  Loveil, 
\\'.uren,  II.ineoLk,  iJenjamin  liich- 
l;orn,  and  Jon.ilhan  Mason. 

Mayor.s  of  Boston.  —  The  first 
nKi\  or  of  lio.-^ion,  John  l'hilli[*s,  elected 
in  i8jj,  .served  one  year  ;  Josiah  (^uincy, 
the  second,  served  si.v  terms,  of  a  year 
each;  Ilarrisoir  Cray  Otis,  the  third, 
three  terms,  1S29-1832  ;  Charles  Wells, 
two,  1S32-1834;  Theodore  L)man.,  jun., 
two,  1S34-1S36;  S:iniuel  T.  A rn.islroiig, 
one,  1S36;  Samuel  A.  Kliot,  three, 
1837-18.^0;  Jonathan  Chapman,  three, 
1840-1S43  ;  IMartin  Brimmer,  two,  1843- 
1845;  Thomas  A.  Davis,  one,  1S45; 
Josiah  Quincy,  jrm.,  three,  i8.|6-i8.|9; 
John  P.  Ijigelow,  tlu-ee,  18  iy-1852  ;  Ijen- 
jamin  Sea\'er,  three,  1852-1854;  Je- 
rome V.  C.  Smilh,  two,  1854-1856; 
Alex.mder  If.  Ki^e,  twi>,  1856-1858; 
Frederic  ^V.  Liiieoln,  jini.,  thiee,  1858- 
1861  ;  Jose|)h  M.  W  igluman,  two,  1861- 
1M63 ;  k  rederic  W.  Lincoln  again,  four, 
iSo-^^-i.Su;  ;  Otis  Norcross,  one,  1867; 
.Nadi.iiilr'l  11.  Sluiitlerf,  three,  1868- 
1871;  W  ilh.mi  (kiston,  two,  1871-1873, 
Henry  L.  I'ierce,  one,  1873;  S.unuel  C. 
Cobb,  three,  1874-1S77  ;  Frederick  O. 
Prince,  one,  1S77 ;  Henry  F.  Pierce, 
again,  one,  1878;  Frederick  O.  I'rince, 
three,   1879-1882;   Samuel  0.  Gretai, 

i:;'8j;    AlhLit   Palmer,    1883.  The 

eletiion  of  i8|4  was  not  settled  until 
.liter  eight  b.dlolini.;s  b)  the  citi/iai.^, 
the  one  on  heb.  jj,  1815.  M.i)or 

1  )avis  was  the  eandulale  ol  llu-  "  .N.itive 
A  me  1  icaii.-.."  lie  dud  in  olliee,  on  the 
;:.:d  of  November;  and  (0-1  ah  (,)iiin(  y, 
jun.,  was  elected  b>  the  city  Louiieil  for 
the  unexpired  term,  the  (Ui/ui.^  re 
electing  him  for  the  le-iilai  I'  im  lol 
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lowing,  at  the  annual  election.  The 
contest  for  the  mayoralty  of  1854  was 
also  a  close  one.  Three  ballins  were 
taken  before  an  election  was  liad,  when 
Jerome  V.  C.  Smith  was  declared  elect- 
ed. Dr.  Smith  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Native  American  party ;  and  his 
competitors  were  Ijcnjamin  Seaver,  the 
candidate  of  the  Whigs,  and  Jacob 
Sleeper  of  the  Temperance  party.  At 
the  municii:)al  elecli(Mi  in  1S72,  William 
Gaston  was  certified  to  have  been 
"elected  by  the  returns  of  tlu;  oflicers  of 
the  several  wards :  but,  upon  charges 
of  alleged  fraudulent  ])racticcs  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  city,  a  recount  of 
all  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election  was 
demanded  and  had;  and  it  apjiearing 
that  Henry  L.  I'iercc  had  a  ])luraliiy 
of  79  votes,  he  was  dcclaicd  duly 
elected  for  the  new  iiumicipal  year. 
T3uring  that  year  Mr.  I'ierce  was  elected 
to  tlie  43(1  Congress  in  i)lace  of  Wil- 
liam Whiting,  deceased,  and  on  Nov. 
29  he  resigned  the  oliice  of  mayor ; 
Leonard  R.  Cutter,  then  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  performing  its 
duties  for  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
signing  all  olficiai  paj)Lis  as  "  Acting 
Mayor."  Of  tiic  i)ast  may^is  of  the 
city,  there  are  still  living  the  following  : 
Messrs.  Alexander  11.  Rice.,  Frederic 
W.  Lincoln,  jun.,  Joseph  M.  Wight- 
rnan,  William  Gaston,  Henry  1^.  Pierce, 
Samuel  C.  Cobb,  Frederick  O.  Prince, 
and  Samuel  G.  Green..  '^J'he  salary 
of  the  mayor  is  $5,000  per  annum. 

Mechanics'  Exchiingc.  —  Nos.  33 
and  35  Havvley  Street.  'Phis  is,  during 
business  houis,  a  busy-looking  place. 
It  is  frecpicntcd  by  builders  and  me- 
chanics, who  meet  to  c(^nsider  plans, 
compare  notes,  make  contracts,  strike 
bargains,  collect  and  p:iy  bills,  and 
transact  whatever  other  business  may 
be  in  hand  'Phe  liveliest  hour,  ulu  n 
the  crowd  is  greatest,  is  between  noon 
and  I  P.M.  'i'he  I'.xchange  has  grown 
from  a  modi  ii  beginning.  'Phe  fust 
movement  vms  macle  as  long  ago  as 
1857,  and  th(  u  as  a  jirivate  enlerprise. 
The  first  rorMHi  occupied  were  on  the 


corner  of  State  and  Devonshire  Streets. 
At  various  ]K-riods  since,  the  head- 
quarters have  been  elsewhere,  on  State 
Street,  and  on  Court  Street.  About 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  re- 
organized, and  its  management  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  o(  officers 
chosen  by  the  members.  It  removed 
to  its  i:)resent  cjuarters  in  1877.  'Phe 
yearly  assessment  now  laid  on  each 
lirm  belonging  to  it  is  ^20.  The  mem- 
bers are  chielfy  master-mechanics  con- 
nected with  the  various  building-trades. 
The  membership  now  numbers  about 
300.  The  Exchange  is  open  in  summer 
from  7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and  in  winter 
from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Many  members 
have  no  other  heatl(|uarlei  s  than  the 
L!.\change,  and  have  special  l)oxes  here 
for  tlieir  papers  and  correspondence. 
'Phe  building-operations  of  the  city  are 
very  large,  and  the  larger  share  of 
these  are  carrietl  on  by  members  of  this 
association.  Their  oper.ations  are  not 
altogether  local ;  but  large  contracts 
are  frequently  taken  for  other  sections 
of  New  England,  New  York,  anrl  the 
West.  The  president  o{  the  Exchange 
is  David  Perkins,  and  the  superintend- 
ent George  Chadbourne. 

Medical  Benevolent  Society, 
(The  MassachiLsetts).  —  Oiganized 
in  1857,  incorpi^rated  1871,  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  extending  relief  to  meml;ers 
of  the  medical  profession  or  their 
families  needing  assistance  and  deemed 
worthy  of  il,  whether  members  (if  the 
societN  or  n(»t.  li  has  ii-  l)(,uK|uai- 
ters  in  Jloslon,  but  its  iiieuibi  1  lepre- 
Seiil  all  seeliou.s  of  the  Stale.  An 
annual  assessment  o(  ^^3  is  levied  on 
each  member,  and  the  entrance-fee  is 
$3.  'Phose  l>aying  $25  at  (jiie  time, 
and  lho.se  who  have  ))aitl  the  annual 
assessment  for  20  .siuxessis  e  )eais,  are 
eonstiluled  lite-inenibei  ;  and  a  gill 
of  $50  or  nioie  al  one  time  enlilles  the 
giver  to  a  pl.ice  in  the  list  ot  benetac 
tors  of  the  .oeiety.  The  caie  of  the 
funds  and  the  di-;lribulion  of  the  chari- 
ties of  tire  society  are  intrusted  to  a 
council,  of  which  the  treasurer  is  a 
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member.  The  benctici.u  ies  are  almost 
altogether  outside  of  the  society,  only 
one  member  having  received  its  aid 
daring  25  years  of  its  existence.  I'he 
society  now  has  ])roi.>erty  to  the  amoiuit 
of  about  $21,000;  and  its  income,  w  ith 
the  assessments  collected  every  jear, 
enables  it  to  dispense  about  ;i^r,ooo 
annually  for  charitable  j^urposcs.  The 
amount  given  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased from  $40  to  $60  a  year,  and  the 
■council  voted  in  18S2  that  it  1)0  in- 
creased to  $So.  The  treasurer,  in  his 
report  for  1SS2,  says,  "'I'he  recipients 
of  uur  charity  differ  very  widcl)-  from 
those  who  receive  aid  from  most  chari- 
ties. They  are  all  rcsijcctable  ]icrsons, 
not  a  few  of  them  of  lelinomenl  and 
cultivation.  Many  are  the  children 
and  widows  of  deceased  ph\-.sicians." 
The  society  had  its  origin  with  a  few 
physicians  of  the  Boston  Medical 
Book-club,  an  organization  to  which 
leading  mend;ers  of  the  profession  be- 
longed. Dr.  H.  M.  Williams  has  been 
the  president  of  the  Medical  Benevo- 
lent Society  for  years,  aiid  IJ)r.  Francis 
Minot  has  been  the  trcasuixr  since 
1862.  On  Oct.  26,  18S2,  the  society 
celebrated  its  25th  annivcisary  with  a 
public  dinner  at  Young's  Hotel.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  the  society  has  done 
in  a  quiet  way  a  nuble  and  unscllish 
work. 

Medical  Exainiuor.s.  —  In  1877  the 
ofhce  of  corcjiier  was  abolished  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  thai 
of  medical  examiner  substituted  for  it. 
Under  the  new  system,  in  place  of  a 
large  number  of  conmiissioncd  officers, 
the  work  heretofore  pcrfoimed  by 
coroners  is  now  done  by  (pialilled 
physicians  in  good  .standing,  who  are 
commissioned  by  the  governnr  for 
terms  of  seven  years  each,  and  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000  a  year.  'J'he  medical 
e.Kaminers  for  Suffolk  ("ounly  are  Di  . 
Frajik  \V.  Drapci-,  rc-  idin-  at  No.  36 
\Vorcc.-,ti  ,  Stri  t  l;  and  Di.  I''rancis 
A.  Harri-,  at  No.  43  Hancock  Slieel. 
In  1880  an  associate  medical  cxamiuei 
for  this  c(  uaty  was  allowed;  and  J)r. 


Oeorge  Stedman,  No.  4  Bark  Square, 
was  appointed.  Dr.  Stedman  still 
holds  the  i.)o.--ition.  In  all  cases  of 
.^Liiklen  or  mysterious  deaths,  when  in- 
\c-iigations  are  deemed  necessary,  the 
medical  examiner  of  tlie  district  makes 
the  ])ropcr  investigations;  and  when- 
ever formal  inciue^t  in  a  case  is  deemed 
necessary,  cither  \jy  citi/.en^  or  the  oiii- 
cials,  it  is  brcnight  before  the  nnnheipal 
or  district  courts.  The  new  system  is 
regarded  as  a  great  iniprovement  over 
the  old, — simpler,  more  direct,  and 
more  satisfactory,  free  of  all  abuse, 
and  less  expensive  to  the  count\'. 

Medical  Society  (Tlie  Ma.s?iachu- 
sctts).  —  Tlie  oldest  Stalt:  oigauization 
of  its  kind  that  lia^  held  its  meetings 
continuously  and  regularly  from  the 
date  of  its  organization,  ft  uas  eslal)- 
llshed  in  November,  1771,  and  incor- 
porated on  Nov.  I,  1781.  Its  charter 
was  signed  by  Samuel  Adams  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  John  Hancock 
as  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
B>y  the  charter,  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  the  society,  or  other  such  of 
their  ollicers  or  fellows  as  they  might 
ap[)oint,  were  given  authority  to  ex- 
amine all  candidates  for  the  j^ractice 
of  pliysic  or  surgery  otTering  them- 
selves for  examination  resi)ccting  their 
skill  in  tlieir  piofe:-.^iori  ;  who,  parsing 
the  e.\arnniali(;n  suecessfnll y,  should  rc- 
cci\c''llic  approbation  oi  the  society 
in  leiler..  testimonial  of  such  examina- 
tion, mider  the  se.il  of  the  s.iid  .society, 
si;;ni'(.l  1  ly  the  president  ov  •-\u-\\  otlier 
person  or  j)ersons  as  sh.dl  be  ai)[)ointcd 
for  that  [)urpose."  The  charter-mem- 
bers v^'crc  31  in  number,  ,ind  re[)rc- 
scnled  different  sections  of  the  .Stale. 
The  lir,:t  pre:-idenl  of  tlu,^  soeicly  was 
Dr.  h'.dw.ud  Au-ar.tus  llolyoke  of 
.'■■^ahan  ;  and  the  (irst  cen:,ors  wIuj  were 
to  apjirovc:  the  i:indi(lal;'S  wcae  Dr^. 
Sanniel  D.inforth,  t'harU;.s  Jai\is, 
Joseph  ( )i  ne,  ( "otion  Tul  l and  John 
W'aiaen.  The  eailie'^t  nK<;tin;es  we  re 
held  ill  ihc'  CcjLUity  (Jouit  1  foii.-e,  which 
.aood  on  the  site  of  the  j^rescnt  Coin't 
I  baise  in  Court  Street ;  in  the  "  Mann- 
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facturing  House,''  which  was  a  noted 
building  in  its  day,  the  property  of  the 
State,  situated  on  Tremout  Street, 
nearly  opi^osite  ihe  site  of  the  Park- 
street  Ciiurch;  in  "  Mr.  Furnas^'s  paiut- 
ing-rooni  in  Court  Street;"  and  in 
Concert  Piall,  a  popuhir  tayern  stand- 
ing on  the  southerly  corner  of  Court 
and  Hanover  Streets.  I'lie  heal  as 
adopted  presents  "a  ligurc  of  .liscula- 
pius  in  his  proper  habii,  pointing  to 
a  wounded  Mart,  nipping  the  Herb 
projjcr  tor  his  cure,"  with  the  motto 
Hiiluru  duic.'"  in  1789,  by  an  addi- 
tional \ct  of  the  Legislature,  authority 
was  given  the  society  "  io  pcjint  out 
and  describe  such  a  niotlc  <jf  incdiral 
instruction  as  nught  be  deemed  requi- 
site for  candidates  previous  to  exam- 
ination." And  by  a  further  Act,  in 
1S03,  it  was  provided  that  its  number 
of  fellows,  originally  limited  to  70, 
might  embrace  all  "respectable  ph)si- 
cians  and  surgeons  resident  in  the 
State."  The  same  \'ear  it  was  votcil 
by  the  society,  "that  the  Comnn^n- 
wealth  be  divided  into  four  districts, 
the  Micklle,  Soutliern,  I'lastern,  and 
Western  :  the  Middle  to  consist  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Middle- 
sex; the  Southern,  of  Pl)inouth,  Bris- 
tol, Barnstable,  Dukes  County,  and 
Nantucket;  the  Eastern  di-trict,  of 
Maine;  the  Western,  of  Hampshire, 
liristol,  and  Worcester."  'Jliese  or- 
ganizations afterwards  grew  into  the 
present  district  socieiies,  uf  which 
there  arc  a  number  in  the  Suile. 
by-laws  of  the  sociel)'  [)rovide  thai  a 
member  must  j^o.^scrs  the  following 
among  (jther  nualilicalions  :  — 

"  'I'lul  lie  i.->  not  Jc^s  than  Iwi  nly-onc  ycar.sof 
aye;  iliai  lie  is  ol  soiiiiJ  niinJ  and  ^^oud  inoial 
cliaracttr;  that  lie  has  ;i  yuod  general  Lii;^libli 
ctiticalion;  that  he  h.is  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  o.\pcriiiieiii.il  philo-.(jphy  ;  thai  he  lias 
such  an  acnilamtaiiec  wilh  the  l.  ilm  language 
as  is  ncccnsary  for  a  yood  medic. il  and  surgical 
education;  li.ai  he  has  studied  medii.ine  and 
surgery  ihn  *  full  years  iiii'kr  the  diicciion,  and 
atlendfij  the"  )i.iciice,  of  some  n-put.ihle.  rei  ii- 
larlyediii  .il'  '  physician  or  physici.ms ;  that  h.- 
ha>.  .lUeiide  1  two  terms  ol  study,  or  t«o  lull 
courses  ol'  1  laiires  in  separate  years,  at  an 
authorized  'n.-dieal  scliool,  recogni/cd  by  the 
councillors  u,   laid  society,  and  possesses  a  di- 


loma  or  its  equivalent  from  such  school;  that 
e  does  not  profess  to  cure  diseases  by,  nor 
intend  to  practise,  spiriiuali^.m,  homojopathy , 
allopathy,  'IhoiiibonianiMii,  eclecticism,  or  any 
ulhei,  irregular  or  e.'(clusive  system,  generally 
recogni/^ed  as  such  by  the  prole.-).->ion  or  declared 
so  by  ilie  councillors  of  said  society;  and  by  a 
further  exaininaiion,  a  part  of  which  shall  be  in 
writing,  tliat  he  has  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  aii.aomy,  paihological  anatomy,  jdiy^iiilogy, 
gtiier.d  and  medical  cheniisliy,  nuiteri.i  luedica, 
therapeutics,  midwifery,  the  theory  and  practice 
ol  medicine,  clinical  medichic,  surgery,  clinical 
surgery,  hygiene,  and  public  hygiene." 

The  society,  has  issued  a  number  of 
valuable. pidjlications,  aniong  them  the 
"  ^^edica]  Communications  of  the  Mas- 
sacliuselts  Medical  Society  ;"  a  rharma- 
coi)ceia,  in'e[)aied  h\  Drs.  [ames  Jack- 
son and  John  Collins  \\'aricn;  and 
"The  l*ublieations  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,"  begun  in  1S60  and 
continued  until  1S71,  consisting  of  three 
volumes,  ;ind  comprising  reports  and 
essays  re;id  at  tlie  meetings.  In  i88i 
the  Sociely  celebratetl  its  cciileimial 
anniversary  by  public  exercises  in  this 
city.  Since  its  formation  it  had  up  to 
that  time  borne  u[)on  its  rolls  the  names 
o[  3,700  persons,  ;utd  its  membershij) 
then  included  i  ,350  [)hysician.s  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  meetings  of 
late  years,  always  held  in  ]]oslon,  con- 
tinuing two  days,  has  been  aboin  750. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration, a  leading  feature  of  the  exer- 
( iscs  was  ;tn  historical  address  b)'  l)r. 
S.imtiel  .\.  (in  en,  mayor  of  HoUon  in 
1.SS2,  li-.tn  whii  h  many  "f  (he  fad.-  |or 
iliis  >ketehaie  taken.  l)iNin'',  leeeiil 
years  several  aUein[)ts  h.ivc  been  made 
to  ;,ri  me  a  prmiraonfor  the  admission 
id"  w DiiRMi  to  membership  in  the  society  ; 
but  this  has  thus  far  failed,  though  a 
.strong  sentiment  in  fa\'or  id"  the  change 
has  been  demon.-:! raletl  bv  man\'  mem- 
bers. 

Memorial  Association  (Tlic  I3oa- 
ton).  — Sec;  lloston  Memoii;il  .Asso- 
ri.ition. 

Mercantile  Library  Association. 

—  (.'orner  of  Treinont  and  Newton 
Streets,  in  (he  building  with  the  Sotith- 
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End  branch  of  the  Public  Library. 
Established  in  i8-'o,  this  is  the  oldest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country  ; 
and  its  career  has  been  a  most  hunor- 
able  and  useful  one.  Its  original 
object  was  simply  to  establish  a  library 
of  standard  and  current  literature  for 
the  use  and  improvement  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  mercantile 
conununity ;  but  in  course  of  time  it 
added  many  other  features,  and  became 
one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the 
city,  exerting  a  wide  inlluence.  The 
meeting  for  its  organiz:alion  was  held 
on  March  11,  1820,  in  the  old  Com- 
mercial Coffee-1  louse,  then  standin^^ 
oir  the  corner  of  ]5,illiMyniarch  and 
Milk  Streets;  and  thu  presitlint;  of- 
ficer on  that  occasion  was  'i'heodore 
Lyman,  jun.,  afterward  a  mayor  (jf 
the  city.  The  first  rooms  occupied  by 
the  association  were  in  Merchants' 
Hall,  on  the  corner  of  C(;ngress  and 
Water  Streets ;  and  the  library  was 
opened  on  April  24,  1820,  in  this  place. 
It  was  a  n^odest  collection  of  books, 
numbering  at  the  close  of  tiie  fust 
year  but  about  1,100  volumes.  JJut 
the  association  numbered  among  its 
active  members  220,  with  many  prom- 
inent business-men  of  the  time  as 
honorary  members;  and  its  start  was 
considered  mobt  i)r(jmising.  Never- 
theless, after  the  novelty  had  somew  hat 
worn  off,  it  found  life  a  struggle,  in 
1824  the  treasury  was  found  wilhonl 
money  for  the  purchase  of  new  bdijks, 
and  the  most  rigid  economy  had  to  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  association  fi om 
debt.  "The  oliicers  in  those  days 
swept  and  made  fires,"  says  Charles 
IL  Frothingham  in  his  historical  sketch 
of  the  association,  "and  kept  the 
rooms  in  order  themselves."  In  1826 
a  formal  appeal  was  marie  to  the  mer- 
chants of  ihe  city  for  aid  ;  and,  as  a 
result,  $3  J7  were  raised.  In  182';  the 
niHuber  <  f  members  had  greatl\  diniin- 
ished,  a,  1.1  the  outlook  was  iLcn  ihe 
darkest.  The  following  year,  arrange- 
ments V.  te  made  with  the  "  Society 
for  the  I.'iffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge,"    /  wiiieh  members  of  the  as- 


sociation could  attend  the  lectures  of 
this  society  at  a  great  discount ;  and 
by  holding  (jut  iliis  inducement  a 
greatly  increased  menibersliip  was  S(;- 
cured.  In  conseciuence  the  treasury 
of  the  association  benefited  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  that  year  the  managers 
were  able  to  report  no  deliis,  a  balance 
in  tlie  treasury,  and  the  librar)'  ni- 
(. .leased  to  1,840  volumes.  In  1831  the 
a.'^socialion  moved  to  No.  93  W'a.-^hing- 
ton  Street,  in  1832  another  ap|)eal 
was  made  for  -aid  ;  and  generous  as- 
sistance was  received  from  Amos  Law- 
lence,  with  a  gift  of  books  from  lu's 
own  librai)-.  in  1833  the  association 
again  moved,  this  time  to  No.  53  Wash- 
ington Street;  and  for  the  next  two 
}ears  it  found  its  existence  dillicult  to 
inaiijtain.  When  a  serious  crisis  in  its 
affairs  was  reached,  a  movement  was 
started  to  secure  subscriptions  t(j 
j)rovide  a  reserved  funil,  I  he  income 
only  to  be  used.  The  sum  of  $676 
was  obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
the  sanre  time  a  large  number  of  new 
meuibers  were  received.  In  June, 
1836,  the  library  suffered  somewhat 
from  fire  ;  and  afterwards  it  was  re- 
moved to  School  Street.  Here  the 
association  remained  fcjr  (i\e  years, 
during  which  time  it  incieastd  in  mem- 
bership and  enjoyeil  piDsj^nity.  In 
1837  the  feature  of  literary  exercises 
\\'as  introduced,  c(jnsisting  of  tleljate, 
eoniposition,  mul  declamation,  —  a 
class  in  elocul ion  ha\ing  1)i('m  bunied 
two  )-eai-s  beloic  ;  and  in  .liifr 
several  years  of  tli.ru^-^ion  ul  the 
project,  the  expci'imenl  of  gi\'ing 
coinses  of  public  lectures  was  trietl. 
The  hist  series  were  given  in  the 
Odeon  ;  and  the  ass(jcralion  making 
a  prohl  of  over  ^}2^  by  the  enleii')nse, 
its  continuance  was  gc.Mu  rallv  f.ivorcd, 
and  i(jv  many  )eais  tlui(.;iHei  the 
"  .Mercantile  libiar)'  Coui.-ie  ol  lec- 
luic's  was  one  of  the  nujsl  popular  and 
pi  oiitabh-  in  the  city.  .Manv  of  the 
most  prominent  lec.tureis  of  - the  coun- 
tiy  were  lirst  intKjduced  to  the  publi(. 
through  the  Kctuie  connnitlee  of  this 
Uksuciation.    In   18 15  the  association 
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was  incorporated,  while  its  invested 
funds  and  the  library  were  both  largely 
increased  by  generons  snbscriptions. 
Three  years  later  it  lenioved  to  com- 
modious rooms,  corner  of  l5romlield 
and  Province  Streets  ;  and  the  hue 
Daniel  N.  Haskell,  long  'tlie  editor 
of  the  "  Transcript  "  [j>ee  Tiajiscyipt\ 
and  a  member  of  the  association,  wiili 
Edwin  V.  Whijjple  the  essayist,  tlie 
late  James  T.  Fields  the  iniblisher, 
and  others  who  have  since  become 
eminent,  —  delivered  the  aeldress  of 
greeting  on  the  o[)L'ning  of  these  new 
rooms.  From  Bromiield  Street  the 
association  moved  to  Sunnner,  where 
it  had  more  connnodiou.-i  (piarlers,  ar- 
ranged as  reading,  peiiodical,  coiner- 
sation,  and  library  rooms,  with  a  huge 
hall  connected  with  the  latter,  and 
ante-rooms  for  the  collection  (jf  coin^ 
and  curiohiiies.  These  rooms  were 
adorned  with  portraits  of  sc\eral  of 
tiie  first  merchants  of  Boston,  and 
one  of  Daniel  Webster,  busts  of 
Abbott  and  Amos  Lawrence,  a  marble 
statue  of  "The  Wounded  Indian," 
and  several  other  worUs  of  art.  These 
rooms  were  dedicated  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1S56.  In  18G1  the  library 
suffered  a  second  time  liom  tire,  and 
the  collection  of  coins  and  curiosities 
was  totally  destroyed.  In  the  succeed- 
ing years  the  inlluciicc  of  the  Public 
Library  was  felt  ;  and  in  1877  the 
library  of  the  association  was  made  the 
nucleus  of  the  South-End  branch  of 
the  Public  Library,  and  the  association 
re-organ i/ed  on  a  new  basis.  Its  jires- 
ent  rooms  are  attractively  arranged, 
and  are  adcn  ncd  w  ith  it.>^  paintings  and 
statuary,  wiiile  the  tables  are  supplied 
with  the  best  I'lewsijapers  and  the  cur- 
rent periodical  literature  of  the  day.  In 
the  second  story  are  the  conversation, 
social,  antl  smoking  rooms.  During 
the  winter  se  i:,on  literary  and  nnrsical 
entertainmei.is  are  given.  The  terms 
of  membershii)  arc  now  $5  a  year.  In 
the  old  association  the  subscri|)tion- 
fee  was  j>2  a  year,  and  after  1S56  lite- 
members  W'.-'.t  admitted  l)y  the  pay- 
nK-nt  of  j^50.    When  tin:  library  was 


transferred  to  the  Public  Library,  it 
contained  about  23,000  volumes.  [See 

Merchants'  Association  (The 
Boston). —  Rooms  in  the  Charitable 
iMechajiic  Association  Luilding,  cor- 
ner of  Uedlord  and  Chauncy  .Streets. 
This  is  an  organization  established  in 
187b,  and  incorporated  in  December, 
1880,  "for  the  i^urpose  of  i)romotiiig 
the  interests  of  Ijoston  by  maintaining 
places  for  socfal  and  business  meetings, 
and  intercourse,  and  diffusing  useful 
knowledge."  It  is  a  social  and  birsi- 
ness  organi/.ati(m  combined.  It  has 
st.mding  connniltees,  on  arbitration, 
who^e  task  it  is  t(j  decide  questions  oi 
di-^pute  and  diiference  between  mem- 
ber^  ;  on  transjjortation  ;  and  on  tlebt.s 
ami  debtors,  to  investigate  failures  in 
trade.  Its  rooms  arc  large  and  attrac- 
tive in  then-  arr.uigement,  fittings,  and 
decorations;  they  consist  of  a  large 
dining-room,  turnished  with  ash  tables 
and  chairs  of  Fastlake  pattern,  and 
two  parlors  adjoining  for  business  or 
social  purposes.  The.  annual  and  oc- 
casi(jnal  dinners  of  the  association  are 
interesting  features;  ai\d  it  often  dis- 
cu.-^ses  with  its  guests  larg,e  cuul  im- 
portant subjects,  and  not  infretjueiitly 
leads  in  the  entertainment  o\  distin- 
guished personages  who  happen,  by 
special  formal  invitation  or  otherwise, 
to  be  in  the  city.  The  membership  of 
the  association  in*  hides  about  hrms 
or  individual.-.,  in;  hiding  mans'  ol  Ihe 
more  prominent  meri  hauls  and  bu::.i- 
ness-uien  of  the  l  it)'.  The  [nu  ^ideul  is 
Weston  Lewis,  of  liie  tirm  of  Lewis, 
Ih  own,  \:  C'o. ;  treasin  er,  N.  \V.  Farlcv, 
of  I'arley,  Harvey,  cK:  ("o.  ;  and  el.  i  k, 
James  H.  Dexter. 

Merchants'  Club  (The).  —  A  din- 
ing-club  of  m(  rch.mls  and  active  busi- 
ness-men, similar  in  (Mganizaticju  and 
objeels  to  tin:  ( 'i iunuercial  Club  [see 
thiv|.  Its  origin  i-,  chu'  to  the  fact,  that 
tin.'  inembei-hip  of  the  ( 'onnncrt  ial 
(  liib  being  slru  ll\  limited,  .uid  it-,  luim 
bei  being  full,  a  numbei  of  gentlemen 
desiring,  to  uij''\   -nnihii  .uh.mtaiM's 
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decided  to  form  a  new  organization ; 
and  the  Merchants'  Club  was  accord- 
ingly organized,  Feb.  16,  1878.  Its 
membership  is  limited  to  60.  Like  the 
Commercial  Club,  it  comprises  many 
gentlemen  proiriinent  in  various 
branches  of  business,  and  representing 
a  large  amount  ot  active  capital.  Its 
objects  being  identical  wilh  those  of 
the  Commercial  Club, .it  pursues  a  simi- 
lar coarse  as  regards  the  monthly 
meetings  and  dinners,  and  is  su[)portLtl 
by  the  initiation-fees  and  dues  of  its 
members.  The  officers  for  1882-83  -^^^  '• 
Eustace  C.  Fitz,  president;  Cen.  A.  P. 
Martin,  vice-))resident  ;  Hcnjaniin  F. 
Guild,  secretary;  E.  1..  Ad.iins,  treas- 
urer; and  an  executive  connnillLc  com- 
posed of  three  members.  The  club 
meeting-days  arc  generally  Saturdays,, 
and  tlie  [)lace  of  meeting  one  of  the 
pleasant  clulj  dining-ro(jms  of  Young's 
Hotel. 

Merchants' Exchange  and  Read- 
ing-Rooin. —  Old  Merchants'  K\ 
change  iJuilding,  State  Street.  This 
is  conducted  by  the  IJoston  IJoard  of 
Trade.  It  was  opened,  under  its 
present  organization,  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1873.  The  first  Merciiants' 
Exchange  wa.'i  e.-^tabli-hed  in  1843,. 
when  the  [jresent  buihling  was  built. 
It  occupied  a  hue  hall,  its  eeiling-  sup- 
ported by  iniilali(jti  .Sieiuia-niai  ble  C(j1- 
unins,  with  Cc^rintliian  eapilals,  and  a 
grand  dome  uverhead,  filled  with 
stained  glass.  It  was  also  admirably 
equipped  and  well  managed,  but  after 
the  iKjvelty  wore  off  it  met  with  indif- 
ferent success.  Some  time  before  the 
Great  Fire  of  1872,  it  j',ave  way  for  the 
sub-treasury,  which  continued  t(j  occupy 
the  place  until  removed  to  its  ])resent 
quarters  in  the  l'o::,t-ofliee  buildmg. 
When  the  lioard  of  Trade  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  its  |)iu  i)ose  was  to  estab- 
lish a  cencial  headcpiartcrs  for  all  the 
business  (  vjhanges  the  city,  wilh 
the  Mcrch  nits'  E.xchange  as  the  main 
gathering  ,.1  ice.  'I'lie  old  building  was 
extensively  'emodelied  .  the  niain  hall 
was  nwuk;  Co  by  80  feci,  and  pros  ided 


with  spacious  windows  and  a  monitor 
skylight;  the  llcjor  was  covered  with 
dianiond- shaped  blocks  of  black  and 
white  marble  alternately;  the  walls 
and  ceilin.g  were  tastefully  decorated ; 
newspaper-racks  were  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  rooin,  one  close  to  each 
of  the  14  pilasters  ;  bulletin-boards  were 
provided,  and  every  possible  conven- 
ience furnished.  Though  the  grou))ing 
there  of  all  the  exchanges  was  not  ac- 
complished, the  Merchants'  Exchange 
was  successfully  re-established,  and  the 
(.'oinniercial  Exchange  [see  Co))uncycidl 
Exiiuiiti:;c\  was  brought  under  the  same 
roof.  During  business-hours  the  place 
is  well  attended  by  business-men,  and 
its  conveniences  a\c  ai)preciated.  The 
bulletin-boards  record  the  market  cpio- 
tations,  which  are  promptly  received 
by  telegraph  all   parts  of  the 

world;  the  shipping-news  is  bulletined 
as  also  rcceivccl  by  telegraph  ;  vessels 
arriving  are  innnediateiy  registered; 
sales  of  stocks  and  securities  are 
clnonicled;  every  change  of  the  wind 
is  noted  on  a  dial  marked  with  points 
of  the  compass,  and  connected  witii  a 
large  weather-vane  on  the  roof  of  the 
building;  and  a  wiriety  of  other  \  alua- 
ble  information  to  merehants  and  busi- 
ness-men is  |)roni])tly  given.  In  the 
rear  of  the  main  hall  is  a  large  retiring- 
rcjom  very  comfia  tably  furnished  with 
heavy  mahogany  morocc(;  -  covered 
chairs  and  l(Mui;'^es.  1  lere  the  meet- 
ings (A  Ihe  r.oaid  ot  ■["radc  are  hi  ld. 
Tliis  was  established  in  1854,  \s  In  11  the 
commert  ial  interests  of  the  city  were 
at  a  low  cIjI)  [see  Cuniincric  of  Bosto)i\^ 
with  the  hope  of  concent  rating  the 
business  energies  of  the  eity,  and  ad- 
vancing enttaprises  to  inipjo\e  its 
commercial  position.  Hniing  the  ear- 
liej-  years  oL  its  existence,  the  Hoard  of 
Tiade  accomplished  nnich  in  various 
tlirccti(jns,  and  it  has  been  forenujst  in 
many  }.',reat  enli  rprises.  It  was  largely 
due  to  its  pel  .-^isUne)-  and  well  dirt.'Cted 
eltoHs,  that  the  innon  of  (he  W'oicesU  r 
and  Western  i\ailroad.T  was  bron}.dil 
al)oul  |see  luK.tiDi  and  Albany  Rail- 
)\ht<l\;    that   implovi'd    li  an-,|)oi  l.ilion 
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facilities  were  secured,  and  with  bet- 
ter rates  and  advantages  tor  this  city. 
It  fostered  many  h\rge  undertakings, 
helped  along  coastwise-steamship  en- 
terprises, and  concernul  it^ell  with 
many  of  the  interests  oi  lioston.  Its 
membership  has  included  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  Boston  business- 
men, and  it  has  always  maintainetl  an 
im]xirtant  position  in  the  connnunity. 
Aclmittauce  to  the  INIerchanlh'  lv\- 
change  and  its  privileges  is  given  only 
to  subscribers.  The  president  is  Jvu.i- 
tacc  C  I'il/,  who  is  also  jircsident  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  tlie  secretary 
and  superintendent  is  luhvard  J.  How- 
ard, llie  Exchange  Jiuilding  was 
built  and  is  owned  l)y  a  stock-corpo- 
ration, under  tiie  name  ui  the  Mer- 
chants' I'xchange  Ihiilding  Conipan). 
Its  cost,  without  the  land,  was  jpiy^,- 
000.  Its  front  is  of  Quincy  granite. 
In  1880  many  changes  were  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  including 
the  introduction  of  SL\'eial  modern 
conveniences. 

Methodist  Book-Depository  (The 
Boston).  —  The  early  New-I'!ngkind 
Methodist  preachers  engaged  in  the  per- 
sonal circulation  of  Methodist  liooks; 
the  presiding  elders  usually  keeping 
large  su])plies  on  hand,  and  distrib- 
uting them  among  the  preachers  upon 
their  districts.  "Zion's  Herald  "  being 
establi.^hed  in  Boston  in  1823,  a  small 
depository  for  the  sale  of  books  was 
opened  in  its  office.  The  first  Mettiod- 
isl  bookstore,  iiowevcr,  of  any  im))or- 
tance,  was  opened  by  Kev.  De.xter  S. 
King,  a  member  of  the  New-Kngland 
Conference.  Mr.  King  ki  pt  on  hand 
all  the  b(;oks  published  by  the  New- 
York  ^b.■thodist  Book  Concern,  and 
sold  tliem  t(j  the  ]-)reachers  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  "  C'oncern  "  in  is^ew 
York.  Ah  .  King's  firm  changed  a  mini- 
Ijer  of  times;  becoming  successively, 
D.  S.  Kir.g  ik.  Co  ;  Waile,  I'eircc,  61: 
Co.  ;  Str(jng  (S:  Ihoadhead  ;  Hinn(;y  & 
Olheman;  uirl  Charles  II.  Beirce  X: '(.!o. 
In  1851  tli  oook-agents  in  New  York 
assumed  i>c  business,  appointing  Mr. 


James  I'.  Magec  agent,  who  still  I'etains 
this  position.  Upon  Mr.  Magee  taking 
charge,  the  depository  assumed  much 
wider  proportions,  and  became  a  cen- 
tral denominational  point  for  all  New 
JMigland.  The  business  was  conducted 
at  No.  5  Cornhill  for  a  number  of  years, 
nntil  the  erection  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful building  of  the  Boston  Wcsleyan 
Association  on  Bromfield  Street,  in 
1 87 1,  since  which  time  it  has  occuijied 
one  of  its  large  stcjres.  The  sales 
amount  to  about  $75,000  |)er  annum, 
ami  the  stock  un  liaiul  is  estimated  at 
about  $2o,OGO. 

Methodist-Episcopal  Denomina- 
tion and  Churches.  —  'J'iic  Mcihodist- 
]''piscopal  (-'lunch  in  America  was  es- 
l,d)lished  in  1784  ;  but  long  before  that 
lime  fervid  Mctliodist  ])reaching  had 
been  heard  in  Boston,  and  gie.U  re\  i- 
vals  had  been  exjierieiiced.  'J'he  fust 
Methodist  preacher  in  ]!oston  was  one 
of  the  Wesleys  (Charles),  who  had 
landed  here  unexpectedly,  on  account 
of  the  unscaworthy  condition  of  the 
vessel  on  which  he  had  set  sail  from 
i'^ngland  f<jr  Georgia,  whither  he  was 
b(nmd  as  a  missionary.  He  i)rcached 
in  King's  Chapel  and  Christ  Church, 
in  the  autumn  of  1736.  Then,  four 
years  after,  came  the  great  Whilefield, 
then  in  full  symi)athy  with  the  Wesleys, 
whose  i^reaching  so  stirred  the  j^eople, 
and  created  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  exciting  of  religious  revivals  in 
the  new  oounliA'.  He  was  the  lirsl  to 
];reach  oiit-ol-do- u  >,  on  th'  <  omnion, 
t.\king  his  sl.md  bem.alli  lln;  "old 
ehii;"aiKl  his  last  senuoii  there  was 
befoie  a  congregation  of  20,000  iieople, 
'i'lien,  in  1772,  Kcv.  Richard  Board- 
man,  one  of  tlie  first  preachers  sent  out 
by  Wesley,  appeared  in  Boston  ;  and 
by  him  tlie  first  MetluKlist  society  here 
was  formed.  This,  however,  lacking 
pastoral  care  after  he  left  the  town,  did 
not  long  e\i:-t.  The  ne.\t  Methodist 
pieaehei  to  appear  here  was  Rev. 
Richard  Black,  in  178.J.  At  (irst,  de- 
nied access  to  the  regular  pulpits,  he 
l)reached  in  a  large  room  in  a  house 
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at  the  North  End.  Then  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Dr.  StiUman's  pulpit  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  and  later  to  the 
New  North  Church;  and  at  one  time 
he  preached  in  the  Latin  Schoolhouse 
on  School  Street.  He  was  in. the  town 
about  three  months,  and  his  congre- 
gations were  always  very  large.  Sev- 
eral "conversions"  were  made;  but 
the  converts  united  with  the  estab- 
lished churches,  forming  no  distinct  or- 
ganization of  their  own.  Three  years 
later  another  itinerant,  Rev.  Freeborn 
Garretson,  on  his  way  from  Halifax, 
where  he  had  founded  Methodism,  to 
a  new  missionary  field  in  the  Mid- 
dle Stales,  tarried  a  while  iu  UdsIoh, 
preaching  in  private  lujuscs,  and  keep- 
ing alive  the  liame  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  set  a-going.  I'hen  came  the 
man  to  whom  is  tlue  the  credit  of  or- 
ganizing the  first  permanent  Method- 
ist church  in  Boston.  This  was  Rev. 
Jesse  Lee,  a  Virginian,  who  has  been 
described  as  "a  preacher  of  remark- 
able presence,  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind,  capable  of  extraordinary  physi- 
cal endurance,  antl  'full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.'"  His  first  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  Common,  v.here 
fifty  years  before  WhitefieTd  had  so 
effectively  discoursed.  "  It  was  beneath 
the  famous  ehn,  which  until  lately  was 
a  conspicuous  object  on  ourConnuon," 
writes  Dr.  Daniel  Dorciiester,  in  liis 
history  of  MethudiTin,  iu  the  "Memo- 
rial History  of  Button,"  "  that  on  six 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  July  11, 
1790,  upon  a  rude  table,  a  man  of 
jjowerful  frame  and  of  'serene  but 
shrewd'  C(juntenaiice,  took  his  stand. 
P'our  persons  ai)ijroachcd,  and  curious- 
ly gazed  while  he  sang.  Kneeling,  he 
prayed  with  a  fervur  unknown  ni  the 
Puritan  jnilpits,  attracting  crowds  of 
prornenaders  from  the  sliady  walks. 
Three  tho.is.md  people  drank  in  his 
flowing  th-  r^hts,  as  fiom  a  pi;cket- 
liible,  will;'  ut  noies,  he  proclaimed  a 
free  salval.  i  .  At  first  sententicmsly, 
then  with  a  variety  of  be;tuiilul  images, 
then  with  broad  discussion,  then  with 
tender  pat'-o,,  he  moved  the  tiuonging 


crowd."  "  When  he  entered  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  his  text,"  says  Ware 
in  his  memoir,  "it  was  with  such  an 
easy,  natural  flow  of  expression,  and 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping;  and  many 
others  were  affected  in  the  same  way. 
When  he  was  done,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  to 
each  other,  it  was  agreed  that  such  a 
man  had  not  visited  New  England 
since  the  days  of  Whitefield.  I  heard 
him  again,  and  thought  I  could  follow 
him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  Jesse  Lee's  work 
in  Boston.  He  had  come  from  ex- 
tentled  missionary  work  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Is.land,  and  his  niis)sion 
was  to  estaljlish  the  Methodist- j^pisco- 
pal  churches  in  the  Eastern  States. 
This  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
He  preached  many  times  on  the  Cmn- 
mon,  in  private  houses,  and  once  in  a 
vacant  Baptist  church;  the  regular  i)ul- 
pits  being  denied  iiim.as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  denied  his  predecessors. 
After  much  persistence  and  many  dis- 
api)ointments,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  society.  This  was 
formed  in  Jnlv,  1792,  in  the  house  of 
Samuel  Burriil,  (,)n  Sheafe  Slieet,  at 
the  North  I'aid ;  and  Rev.  Jeremiali 
Cosden,  a  gentienrm  of  fortune,  who 
hatl  been  educated  to  the  bar,  Init  had 
abanchjncd  his  profession  to  become 
an  itinerant,  was  appointed  preaelier. 
A  sclioolhon^e  at  tiie  North  h'.ud  was 
the  firsi  place  of  public  worship;  but 
this  eventually  had  to  be  abandoned, 
objection  being  made  in  the  neighljor- 
hood  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  five 
in  the  morning  on  Suiulay^,  the  Wes- 
Icyan  custom  of  early  attendance  at 
church  being  followed.  'I'hen  they  met 
in  a  private  house,  and  afierward  lor  a 
while  in  the  hall  of  the  Green-Dragon 
Tavern,  on  Union  Street  [see  O/J 
LiiiuhiuirksX  In  179;  the  little  society 
resolved  (o  build  a  house  of  its  invn  ; 
and  in  An'.Mi^t  cjf  the  f(jllowing  year 
a  lot  of  laml  having  been  i)urchased,  a 
large  share  of  the  neceisaiy  funds  for 
which  was  piucuied  by  Jesse  Lee  in 
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the  South,  the  corner-stone  of  the  first 
Methodist  meeting-house  in  Boston  was 
laid,  Lee  conducting  the  services  on 
the  occasion;  and  on  May  15,  1796,  tlie 
building  was  dedicated,  Rev.  George 
Pickering  officiating.  This  first  build- 
ing was  of  wood,  a  plain  structure  ;  and 
it  stood  in  "  Ingraham's  \'ard,"  after- 
wards known  as  "  Methodist  Alley," 
and  now  as  Hanover  Avenue.  It  was 
but  46  by  36  feet,  rough  and  unfinished 
within,  having  benches  without  backs 
in  place  of  the  comfortable  pews  of 
modern  and  more  luxurious  churches. 
There  was  no  vestibule  ;  a  stove  stood 
in  front  of  the  altar;  opjjosite  the  pul- 
pit were  the  "  singers' scats  ;"  and  on 
either  side  of  the  church  were  galleries, 
one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  women. 
Here  the  society  worshipped  for  30 
years,  and  many  Methodist  ministers 
of  note  preached  from  its  rude  jiulpit. 
It  suffered,  during  the  earlier  days  of 
its  history,  many  jjelty  annoyances  and 
persecutions;  and  at  one  time  it  was 
forced  to  secure  legal  jiroiection  ivom 
its  persecutors.  In  1S2S  a  new  and 
more  pretentious  church-building  was 
constructed  by  the  society,  on  Noiih- 
Bennet  Street  ;  and  this  was  tledicated 
on  Sept.  28  of  that  year,  the  okl  church 
being  transferred  to  the  Boston  Port 
Society,  and  becoming  the  ilrst  .Sea- 
men's Bethel.  The  first  church  was 
the  parent  of  several  other  organiza- 
tions. It  established  the  Bromfield- 
street  Church,  the  sec(jud  Methodist 
church  in  Boston,  dedicated  on  Nov. 
19,  1806,  Rev.  Samuel  Mervvin  preach- 
ing the  sermon.  In  the  stone  of  the 
foundation  was  placed  a  block  from 
Plymouth  Rock.  In  1834  the  third 
church  was  formed,  then  known  as  the 
Church-street  Church,  now  succeeded 
by  the  I'eoijle's  Church  on  Cuhnnbus 
Avenue  and  Berkeley  Street  [.-^ee  J\'o- 
ple's  Chi!)ch\  ;  in  1837  the  fourth, 
or  North  fiussell-street  Church,  now 
Grace  CI."  irch,  on  Temple  Street;  in 
1840  the  fudi  chui  ch  (I he  s«jeieiy  having 
been  orga'iized  in  1834),  I)  Street, 
South  B(  i  on,  now  the  Broadway 
Ciiurch ;  ui  1839  llie  first  church  in 


Roxbury,  the  Warren-street  (now  the 
\Vintluoi)-streel)  Church,  of  which  the 
present  Warren-street  Church  is  an 
offshoot;  in  1840  the  sixth  church, 
Meridian-street,  East  Boston;  in  1834 
the  Richmond-street  Church,  witli 
which  the  first  church  subsequently 
(in  1849)  united,  the  two  j^urchasing 
the  Old  North  or  Second  (Unitarian) 
Church-building  on  llanuver  Street 
[see  Si'LOJid  C/tUi'c/i'],  and  later  (in  1865) 
uniliiig  with  Grace  Church,  maintain- 
ing the  title  of  the  Iwr^t  Methodist- 
Kpiscoijal  Church;  in  1846  the  lled- 
ding  Church,  first  in  a  hall  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Shawmut  Avenue  and  C'anton 
Street,  then  in  its  own  ehurch-building, 
corner  of  Shawmut  Avenue  and  South- 
Williams  Street,  dedicated  in  1849,  and 
now  the  Tremont-street  Church;  in 
1847  the  Second  Church  in  Charles- 
town,  now  the  Monument  •  scjuare 
Church  in  the  Charlciitown  tlistrict 
(the  tirst  church  in  Charlestown  having 
been  f(;rmed  in  i8r8) ;  in  1850  the 
Second  Methodist  Church  in  Dorches- 
ter, now  the  Api^leton  Church,  T>or- 
chester  district  (the  first  church  in  Dor- 
chester having  been  formed  in  1817); 
in  1852  the  tjcinian  Church,  Roxbury; 
in  1853  tlie  Bennington-strcet  (now  tlie 
Saratoga-street)  Church,  East  Buston  ; 
in  1859  the  Metliodist  Church  in  Ja- 
maica Plain;  in  i860  the  Dorchester- 
street  Church,  South  Boston  ;  in  1869 
the  Highland  and  Ruggles  -  street 
Clunt:hts,  Roxbury  district;  m  187 1 
the  Washinglon-Village  Church,  Suulh 
Boston;  in  1872  the  Methodist  Chuich 
in  Allr,ion;  in  1873  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Ruslindale;  in  1874  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Harrison  S([uare; 
in  1876  the  Mount-Pleasant  Church, 
Roxbury  district;  in  1877  the  Eglcbton- 
square  Church,  Roxbuiy  district;  in 
1878  the  Mourcjc  Mission  Church, 
Charlestown  Neck,  Cliarlestown  dis- 
trict. The  first  Methodist  church  in 
Dorchester  was  fcnnied  in  1817;  the 
first  in  Charlestown,  in  1 518.  The  lit  si 
colored  Methodi^t  church  was  the  May- 
street  (now  the  Rcvere-street),  formed 
ii)  1826;  in  1836  liie  secijnd,  the  Ziori 
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Church,  on  North  Russell  Street,  was 
organized;   and  in    1839  the  Bethel 

Church  on  Charles   Street.  The 

Methodist  headquarters  in  the  city  are 
in  the  Wesleyan  Building,  on  Broni- 
field  Street,  erected  in  1870  by  the 
Wesleyan  Association,  a  corporation 
of  laymen  formed  in  1831.  It  also 
owns  the  denominational  paper  the 
"Zion's  Herald,"  founded  iu  1823, 
which  is  published  from  the  Wesleyan 


Name. 


Allstou  Methodist-Episcopal   .  . 

Appk-ton  

Broadsvay  

City-Point  Mission  ..... 

Doichesler  Church  

Dorchestcr-.strect  Church  .  .  . 
Eglesion-square  Church     .    .  . 

Gcrmnii  Methodist-Episcopal  .  . 
Grace  Churcli  ....... 

H-irnson-acjuarc  M.  E.  Churcli  . 

l-IighLuids  Church  

Jamaica-Plain  Church    .    .    .  . 
Meridian-street  M.  E.  Church 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  .  . 
Munroe  Memorial  Church  .  . 
Monument-square  M.  E.  Church, 
Mount-Pleahant  Church     .    .  ." 

People's  Church  

Revere-street  M.  E.  Chuii-li   .  . 
Koslindale  M.  E.  Church   .    .  . 
Ruggles-stieet  Church  .    .    .  . 
Saratoga  M.  E.  Church 
Second  M.  E.  Church    .    .    .  . 

Swedish  Mission  

Tremont-street  M.  E.  Church 
Trinity  M.  E.  Church    .    .    .  . 
Washington-Village  Church    .  . 
Winihrop-street  M.  E.  Church  . 

African  Union  

First  African  Church     .    .    .  . 


Methoaisc  Historical  Society 
(The Ncw-lj'ngland). —  Rooms,  Wes- 
leyan Bull  ling,  No.  36  lin.jmficld 
Street.  Organized  May  3,  1880;  in 
cori)oratccl  April  13,  1882.  Its  ob- 
jects are  i  -  fttund  and  jjcrpetuatc  a 
library  of  .  j  )ks,  parnphlct->,  and  man- 


Building.  In' 1872  Boston  became  an 
episcopal  residence,  and  a  parsonage 
was  established  on  Rutland  Street, 
South  End.  Randolpli  S.  Foster,  D.U., 
LL.D.,  is  the  bishop  of  New  England. 
Rev.  W.  ¥.  Mallalieu  is  the  ]xi"esiding 
elder  of  the  Boston  district,  l^ollow- 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  Methodist  churches 
now  existing,  with  the  dates  of  their 
establishment :  — 


PlUCACHEKS. 


W.  S.  Huntington. 

Franklin  Fiirbcr. 
Joseph  H.  Mansfield. 
Joseph  H.  Mansfield. 
J.  W.  Johnston. 
George  L.  Coliycr. 
William  1.  Haven. 

A.  I'lammann. 
J.  R.  Day. 
Joseph  H.  Tompson. 
William  W.  Colburn. 
William  R.  Clark. 
Lewis  1>.  Bates. 
J.  M.  Driver. 

Willard  T,  Pcrrin. 
Marquis  D.  Hornbcck. 
J,  W.  llamilion. 

M,  E.  Wriyht. 
Jarvis  A,  .^mcs. 
(.:,  D,  Hills. 
().  A.  P.iown. 
Otio  Anderson. 
William  E.  1  hmtingtuil. 
Horace  W.  I'-olton. 
W.  G.  Leon  a  id. 
V.  A.  Cooper. 

William  ^L^tthews. 
J.  T.  Jenifer. 


uscripts,  and  a  collection  of  portraits 
and  relics  of  the  past;  to  maintain  a 
reachng-room ;  to  preserve  whatever 
shall  illustrate  the  hi.itory  and  pio- 
iiiote  the  interest  of  the  Meihodist- 
I'.piscopnl  Church.  The  society  is 
composed  of  K'sidenl,  corresptiuding, 


Loc.vnoN. 


Harvard  Ave.,  AUstoii,  Brigliton 

1  hstrict. 
\V;ilnut  Street,  Nejioiiset. 
Broadway,  near  F,  South  Boston. 
iM.ierson,  corner  L,  South  Boston. 
Wasliington  Street,  Dorch.  Dist. 
Dorchester,  cor.  .Silver,  So.  Boston. 
Wasliington,     corner  Beethoven, 

Ru.vbury  District. 
77y  Sliaunuit  Avenue. 
Tciniile  Street. 
Parkman  .Street. 

160  Warren  Street,  Rox.  District. 

j'.;im,  cor.  Newbern,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Meritliaii  Street,  East  Boston. 

Nortolk  Street,  ALutap.in. 

Main  Street,  Charleslown  District. 

Charleslown  l)iatrict. 

1  larv.ird  Avenue. 

Columbus  .Avenue,  cor.  Berkeley. 

7l;  Revere. 

Abhl.md,  corner  Sheldon  Street. 
Ruggles,  corner  Windsor. 
Sar.ito'^a  .Street,  East  Boston. 
Broiiihelil  Street. 
30  I'l.jiiilicld  Street. 
'Iremout,  cor.  W.  Concord  Street. 
High  Street,  Charleslown  District. 
Washington  Village. 
Wintlirop  Street,  Rox.  District. 

35  Anderson. 

68  Charles  Street. 
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honorary,  and  life  members.  Each 
member  is  required  to  pay  an  annual 
assessment  of  $i,  and  the  payment 
of  $50  at  any  one  time  constitutes 
any  resident  or  corresponding  mem- 
ber' a  life-member  of  the  society. 
The  officers  are  a  president,  one 
vice-president  for  each  of  the  New- 
England  States,  one  honorary  vice- 
president  for  each  of  such  of  the 
other  States  as  the  society  may  deter- 
mine, a  corresponding  secretary,  a  re- 
cording secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  histo- 
riographer, a  librarian,  and  a  bt)aid  uf 
1 5  directors.  They  hold  ollice  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
The  society  meets  in  iloston,  on  the 
third  Monday  of  each  month,  except 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ; 
and  at  each  meeting  an  historical  paper 
or  essay  is  read.  There  are  212  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  society.  The 
library  now  numbers  3,000  volumes 
and.  pamphlets,  besides  many  valu- 
able portraits  of  dccea.sed  ministers 
and  laymen,  also  many  very  rare 
manuscripts  and  relics.  'I'he  officers 
are  :  president,  Hon.  William  Clalliii, 
LL.D.,  of  Newton;  vice-prusidcnls, 
Rev.  Stejjhen  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Augus- 
ta, Me.,  lion.  Horace  \V-  Ciilnian  of 
Nashua,  N.H.,  Hon.  Paul  Dillingliam 
of  Waterbury,  Vt.,  Rev.  Lorenzo  R. 
Thayer,  D.I).,  of  Newtonville,  Hon. 
William  A.  Wardwell  of '  Pro\'idence, 
R.I.,  and  William  T.  Hill,  A.M.,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  corresiMjnding 
secretary,  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Allen  of 
Maiden;  recording  secretary,  Rev. 
George  Whilaker,  A.M.,  of  Somcr 
villc ;  treasurer  and  librarian,  Willard 
S.  Allen,  A.M.,  (jf  Boston;  histo- 
riographer. Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester, 
D.D.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Methodist  Social  Union  (The 
Boston).  —  A  social  religious  (organ- 
ization, formed  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Brom Held  street  Melhodist-lCi^iscopal 
Church,  'U  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  13, 
1868,  wi:.  40  mini:5tci.s  and  laymen 
beconiiu|^  members  at  its  fusl  mecl- 
iug.    Tlu    objects  of  llic  Union  arc 


"to  promote  social  intercourse  aiid 
the  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise 
among  the  members  of  Methodist 
churches  and  congregations  in  iJoston 
and  vicinity."  Each  application  for 
membership  must  be  signed  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  referred  to  the  executive 
connnittee,  who  reports  at  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting.  If  after  a  fav(;rable  re- 
port the  applicant  receives  the  vole  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
present  at  the  meeting,. signs  the  con- 
stitution, and  pays  the  first  assessment, 
he  becomes  a  member.  The  annual  as- 
sessment is  "^5,  and  is  payable  at  the 
January  meeting.  The  ofhcers  consist 
of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  and  five  directoi  s,  wlio 
together  compose  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  regular  meetings  of  the 
Union  are  held  on  the  third  Monday 
of  euch  month,  excej^t  July,  August, 
and  Septendjcr,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  maybe  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee.  'I'he  annual  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers  is  held  on  the 
third  Monday  of  January.  The  meet- 
ings are  usually  held  at  6  o'clock  P.M., 
and  dinner  served  at  6J  o'clock,  after 
which  some  jiaper  or  address  on  edu- 
cational, philanthro|)ic,  or  Christian 
enter])rise  is  presented  l)y  sc^nie  mem- 
ber or  invited  guest.  No  collection 
or  subscription  is  allowed  {<>  be  taken 
for  any  purpose.  The  Union  .--inee  its 
organization  has  entert.iim  d  the  piesi- 
denl  and  \  ice-presi(K  iil  of  the.  U  iiited 
States,  the  entile  bo.iul  01  !>:  hM|r,  oj 
the  Methodist-Episco|>.il  (  hiiieh,  be 
sides  many  of  the  most  einiiKiit  minis- 
ters anil  laymen  of  the  denomination. 
The  following,  members  have  served 
as  prcsi<lent  :  From  i868  to  1872,  Wil- 
liam Clailin;  1872-73,  Edw.ird  II. 
Dunn;  1873-74,  I.iveuis  Hull;  187.1- 
75,  James  P.  Magee;  1875-76,  liberty 
I).  Packard,  M.D.;  1876-77,  Jacob 
Sleeper  ;  1877,  John  S.  Danirell ;  1878, 
Uiverns  Hull;  1879,  I.iverus  Hull; 
18S0,  Willaid  S.Allen;  i88i,  Alonzo 
S.  VVeed.  The  membershi|)  of  the 
Union  is  large,  and  it  exerts  a  wide  in- 
lluence. 
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Metric  Bureau.  —  See  American 
Metric  Bureau. 

Microscopical  Society  (The  Bos- 
ton).—  Organized  1874.  A  society 
for  the  study  of  microscopy,  consisting 
of  resident,  corresponding,  and  hon- 
orary members.  Only  resident  mem- 
"bers  are  entitled  to  vote,  or  hold  oftice  ; 
but  other  members  are  permitted  to 
attend  all  meetings,  and  take  part  in 
the  scientific  discussions  of  the  society. 
Any  person  "of  respectable  character 
and  attainments,  who  is  interested  in 
the  subject  of  microscopy,"  residing  in 
Boston  or  its  vicinity,  is  eligible  to 
membership.  An  initiation-fee  of  $5 
is  charged,  and  an  annual  assessment 
of  like  amount  to  resident  meml)crs. 
The  society's  meetings  for  scientific 
purposes  are  on  the  third  Thursday 
of  each  month,  with  the  exception  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  Stated  meet- 
ings for  business  are  held  on  the  first 
'I'hursday  in  each  month,  excepting 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society  (kSSj)  is  Dr.  David 
Hunt,  jun.,  and  the  recording  secre- 
tary. Professor  S.  P.  Sharpies. 

Militia.  —  The  State  Militia  is  di- 
vided into  two  brigades,  the  first  and 
second,  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 
The  governor  ot  the  Commonweal th 
is  commander-in-chief;  and  the  staff 
consists  of  an  adjutant-general  and 
quartermaster-general,  four  assistant 
adjutants  -  general,  an  inspector -gen- 
eral, three  assistant  inspectors-general, 
four  assistant  quartermasters-general, 
a  judge-advocate-gener;d,  a  surgeon- 
general,  an  inspector  of  ordnance,  four 
aides-de-camp,  and  a  military  secretary. 
The  head(iuarters  of  the  first  brigacle 
are  at  No.  60S  Washington  Street. 
Brig. -Gen.  Nathaniel  Wales  of  iSoston 
is  the  connnander.  The  lieadtpiariers 
of  the  set  I  nd  brigade  are  at  No. 
Beacon  S'  e;:t.  l>rig.-Ocn.  iienjannn 
F.  Peach.  I  t  i.ynn  i>  c  oinin.iiidri . 
The  comi  :  aies  locate-d  in  B')-,l()n  arc 
the  First  (-rps  of  Cadets  |see  /•'irst 
Corps  of  r /,/('/.(•],  1  .ieuf.-( "ol.  Thomas 
F.  Ivlmati'.s  of  Boston,  headcjuarters 


Columbus  Avenue;  First  Regiment 
of  infantry,  Col.  Austin  C.  Welling- 
ton of  Boston,  headc|uarters  No.  608 
Washington  Street ;  Fifth  Regiment  of 
infantry.  Col.  William  A.  Bancroft  of 
Cambridge,  headquarters  No.  15  Pem- 
berton  Square;  Ninth  Regiment  of 
infantry.  Col.  William  M.  Strachan, 
headquarters  No.  61  Court  Street; 
First  Battalion  of  cavalry,  Major 
Charles  A.  Young  of  Boston,  head- 
quarters No.  37  Tremont  Street;  Bat- 
tery A,  light  artillery,  Capt.  Joseph 
W.  Smith  of  Cambridge,  head(|uarters 
Wareham  Street,  corner  of  Harrison 
Avenue.  The  State  militia  is  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  can  be 
mobilized  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  It 
encamps  every  year  for  several  days, 
liy  brigades;  and  occasionally  i)ara(les 
in  Boston,  or  is  reviewed,  by  regi- 
ments, on  the  Common. 

Mill-Dam.  —  See  Back-bay  Dis- 
trict. 

Minot's  Ledge.  —  See  Harbor. 

Missionary  and  Church-Exten- 
sion Society  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church  (The  Boston).  —  (Jr- 
ganized  in  1867,  iucorpurated  1869. 
The  objects  of  this  society  are  to 
secure  on  the  part  of  Methodist 
churches  more  earnest,  united,  and 
eliicicnt  efforts,  in  extending  hel|)  and 
encoin'agement  to  the  neglected  and 
destitute  jx-ople  in  the  field  of  its  0()er- 
aiions,  which  includes  liostnn  and 
vicinity.  I'o  attain  this  object  il  pro- 
vides for  an  organized,  systematic  plan 
of  visiting;  fi;r  the  employment  of 
missicjnaries,  erect ioii  of  churches,  and 
aiding  such  as  may  need  help;  using 
all  available  means  and  methods  ih.it 
may  be  deemed  constitutional  and 
wise.  The  members  of  the  society 
consist  "of  the  resident  bisho]i,  the 
presiding  elders  of  the  distiicts  in 
uhoU-  01  in  put  iPiiluded  within  its 
limits,  the  pastois,  the  meiiibeis  of 
the  cpiarterly  conferences,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  teachers  Of  the  Methodist- 
I'.pi.^copal  Sunilay  .^hools  embiaccil  in 
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its  territory."  Besides  aiding  hundreds 
of  needy  and  destitute  families,  this 
society  since  its  organization  has  es- 
tablished more  tiian  ten  flourishing 
Methodist  churches.  Some  years  it 
has  expended  18,000  in  its  work,  all 
of  which  has  been  received  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  friends. 
Its  niis-sionaries  have  been  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Kelly,  Rev.  Jarvis  A.  Ames,  Rev. 
George  P.  Wilson,  and  Rev,  Edward 
P.  King. 

Modelling  -  School.  —  See  School 
of  Modelling. 

Monuments.  —  See  Statues  and 
Monuments. 

Mount-Hope  Cemetery.  —  See 
Cemeteries. 

M  oun  t -Vernon  Church.  —  Ash- 
burton  Place,  West  End.  This  church 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  lield  in  the 
vestry  of  the  Park-street  Church  on 
June  I,  1842,  with  a  membership  of 
47.  The  organization  was  effected  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  perma- 
nent services  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
N.  Kirk,  who  had  been  preaching  with 
great  success  as  an  evangelist,  and 
was  widely  known.  Dr..  Kirk  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  new  church  on 
the  day  of  its  formation.  Until  Janu- 
ary, 1844,  the  society  worshipi'jed  in 
the  Masonic  Temple,  now  the  United- 
States  Court-House,  on  Trcmont 
Street,  corner  of  Temjile  Place.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  j)resent  chiuch- 
building  was  laid  on  July  4,  1843;  and 
the  edifice  was  occii|Med  and  declicatcd 
on  Jan.  4  following.  It  is  a  granite- 
front  buildiiig,  75  by  97  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. The  main  aLidiencc-room  is 
simple  in  its  arrangements  and  finish. 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  chapel  and 
various  committee-rooms.  Dr.  Kirk 
continued  as  pastor  of  this  church  un- 
til his  di;.  th,  in  1874,  a  service  of  32 
years.  lie  gathered  about  him,  dur- 
ing his  c;.rc:er  here,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential soc  ely;  and  he  was  thoroughly 
devoted  \  (>  his  work.  "  No  man  among 
us,"  say?-  Rev.  Incre.ise  N.  Tarbox  in 


his  chapter  on  "'i'he  Congregational 
(Trinitarian)  Churches  in  Boston,"  in 
the  "Memorial  History,"  "has  been 
more  widely  connected  with  great  evan- 
gelical movements,  not  only  near  at 
hand,  but  throughout  the  land  and  the 
world.  Mis  name  lias  been  as  fairiil- 
iar  almost  in  England,  France,  Ge^ 
many,  and  Italy,  as  in  the  United 
States."  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist  of 
such  wide  reputation,  first  professed 
religion  in  this  church  and  under  Dr. 
Kirk's  i^reaching.  The  j^astor  now, 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  lierrick,  D.I).,  was 
installed  as  associate-i)astor  in  187 1, 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Kirk  as  sole  pas- 
tor on  the  lattcr's  death.  The  church 
is  a  prosperous  organization,  large  in 
numbers,  and  exerting  a  wide  influ- 
ence. It  supports  various  missions, 
and  its  members  are  engaged  in  much 
benevolent  and  ])hilanthropic  work. 
[.See  Co}i!^rcgaliO}hil  {Trifiitarian)  De- 
nominatio)i  and  C/mrcht's^^ 

Murray  Club.  —  See  Universalist 
Club. 

Museum,  The  Boston.  —  See  Bos- 
ton Museum. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (The), — 

This  institution,  founded  in  1870,  oc- 
cupies a  handsome  building  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  James  Avenue  and  Dartmouth 
Street.  The  front  now  completed  will 
ultimately  lie  but  one  of  I  he  f(Mir 
sections  surrounding  a  sijuuc  in- 
terior ccuut.  The  material  is  brick, 
decorated  with  elaborate  terracotta 
designs,  representing  two  allegorical 
compositions,  "The  Genius  of  Art" 
and  "Art  and  Industry"  (personated 
by  figures  in  relief),  and  the  heads  of 
Co[)ley,  AUhton,  Crawford,  and  other 
famous  artists.  The  main  entrance 
has  white-inarblc  steps,  and  polished 
granite  columns  with  terra-cotta  capi- 
tals. .\utomalic  recording  turnstiles 
admit  visitors  to  the  central  hall.  The 
Museum  is  oj)en  daily.  On  Satuidays 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  and  Suiul.iy.s, 
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from  I  to  5  p.m.,  admission  is  free.  On 
other  days,  25  cents  is  charged;  and 
the  liours  are  from  9  A.M.  to  5  p.m.,  ex- 
cept Mondays,  when  the  doors  are  not 
opened  until  noon.  No  one  is  permit- 
ted to  carry  umbreHas  or  canes  in  the 
muse  inn  :  they  must- be  left  with  the 
doorkeeper.  The  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  devoted  to  statuary  and  an- 
tiquities ;  those  on  the  second  floor,  to 
paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and 
decorative  art.  Tire  catalogue  is  di- 
vided in  two  parts  :  Part  i  relates  to 
the  statuary  and  antiquities;  Part  2, 
to  the  ])ictures  and  decorative  works 
up-stairs.  Each  ])art  costs  25  cents 
(to  be  had  at  the  desk  near  tlie  en- 
trance). A  valuable  "  Companion  to 
the  Catalogue  ".  by  Thomas  G.  Ap- 
pleton,  a  recognized  authority  upon 
art  matters,  will  be  found  useful  by 
visitors.  Beginning  on  the  ground- 
floor,  it  is  a  good  j)lan  to  make  a 
systematic  tour  of  the  rooms,  catalogue 
in  hand.  The  central  hall  contains 
modern  statuary  and  tapestries,  with 
a  few  other  unclassiliccl  objects.  At 
the  right  is  the  Egyptian  Room,  con- 
taining a  remarkable  collection  of  an- 
tiquities presented  to  the  nruseum  by 
Charles  Granville  Way,  s-upplemented 
by  fragments  of  sculpture  collected 
by  the  late  John  Lowell,  and  given 
the  museum  by  his  heirs.  The  mum- 
mies and  nunnmy-cases,  witli  tlieir 
hieroglyphics,  the  scarab;ei,  amulets, 
sepulciiral  figures,  canopic  vases, 
stamped  cones,  and  granite  scul[)tures, 
form  a  collection  of  great  educational 
importance,  which  could  not  be  re- 
l^laced,  since  the  exportation  of  an- 
ticjuities  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
Egyptian  government.  In  the  various 
Greek  Uoomson  this  tlo(jr  is  a  large 
collection  of  plaster  casts,  most  of  which 
l)elong  to  ti  e  Athena-um,  and  are  per- 
manently leaned,  or  were  jiurchased 
by  the  m.  scum  witli  the  ])roceeds  of 
the  Chai  1: 4-Sumner  becpiest.  Tliis, 
with  tlie  '<ther  casts  in  the  building, 
forms  th(,  most  complete  collection 
of  casts  m  the  United  States.  It  in- 
cludes r  p  oductioiis  of   tlie  tnmous 


lions  of  Mycence,  two  temple-fronts 
from  .TLgina,  the  bas-reliefs  from  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
the  grand  Theseus,  the  river-god  Ilis- 
sus,  the  torso  of  Victory,  two  of  the 
Three  Fates  from  the  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  colossal  bust  of  Jupiter 
from  the  Vatican,  the  Lndovisi  Mars, 
the  Vatican  Mercury,  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  the  Diana  of  Versailles,  Niobe 
and  her  daughters,  the  A])ollo  Bel- 
vedere, casts  of  the  recent  discoveries 
at  Olympia,  the  Dying  Gaul,  the  Disco- 
bolus in  action  and  in  repose.  The 
Roman  and  Renaissance  department 
contains  Michael  Angelo's  "Day" 
and  "  Night,"  his  head  of  David,  the 
Laocoon,  and  the  reliefs  attributed  to 
Scopas  and  Alcamenes.  Other  rooms 
on  this  floor  contain  the  casts  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of.  Techno- 
logy ;  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
antiquities  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
■ —  largely  Phoenician  pottery,  and  in- 
cliKling  51  pieces  of  Greek  glass  from 
tombs  at  Idaliurn,  with  figures  and 
other  objects  in  terra-cotta  —  exca- 
vated by  Gen.  Cesnola ;  a  lot  of  47 
vases  and  other  objects  of  Etruscan 
art  found  at  Chiusi,  and  presented 
Ijy  J.  J.  Dixwell  ;  and  over  50  Grasco- 
Italian  fictile  painted  vases,  found  by 
Alessaudro  Castellani  in  the  tombs 
of  Etniria  and  Campania,  and  per- 
sented  by  T.  G.  yVpplcton  and  Edward 
Austin.  The  few  examples  of  modern 
sculpture  on  this  floor  are  Cr,i.\V- 
ford  and  Greenough.  There  arc  al.so 
30  casts  from  the  walls  of  the  Al- 
h.imbra,  and  60  antique  and  mcdiicval 
fiMginents  given  by  C.  C.  Perkins.  A 
cast  of  the  second  Ghiberti  bronze 
gate  of  the  baptistery  in  Florence  ; 
bronze  half-liguies  of  Virgil  and 
Dante;  busls  of  Raphael  and  Rubens; 
6|  pieces  of  antique  |>otlery,  glass, 
etc.,  found  in  (Jrcte,  tin-  gift  of  II.  V. 
Kiddei  ;  Go  pieci'S  of  (inck  tutile 
wan-,  given  by  I!.  VV.  (Jrowniiisliield  ; 
a  medallion  by  Augustus  St.(iaudens  ; 
a  portrait  l)nst  by  O.  L.  Warner  ; 
Bcniini's  "l.Mu-i^t  bound  to  a  column," 
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—  are  also  worth  attention.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  beautiful  casts  of 
works  by  the  late  F.  X.  Dengier,  a 
young  sculptor  of  rare  promise,  born 
m  Cincinnati,  and  artistically  educated 
in  Munich.  He  was  during  his  life 
in  Boston  the  instructor  of  modelling 
and  sculpture  in  the  Museum  art- 
school.  The  collection  of  his  works 
was  presented  to  the  nmseum  by  his 
parents.  The  collection  of  i^aintings 
on  the  second  floor  fills  several  rooms  ; 
the  largest  of  which  contains  paintings 
by  Fran^ais,  Corot,  Couture,  Millet, 
Diaz,  Dore,  which  belong  to  the  mu- 
seum, and  numerous  important  works 
loaned  to  the  institution.  In  18S2  the 
latter  class  included  pictures  by  Millet, 
Corot,  Daubigny,  Jacfjue,  Diaz,  Dupre, 
Courbet,  Troyon,  Michel,  Pils,  Jiough- 
ton,  Flunt,  Kensctt,  Vedder,  liridg- 
man,  Brown,  Staigg,  Cole,  and  others, 
mainly  modern  French  and  American 
works.  The  adjoining  room  is  called 
the  Allston  Ro(jm,  and  contains  Gil- 
bert Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington, 
with  nine  other  paintings  by  the  same 
artist;  six  portraits  by  J.  S.  Copley; 
G.  Stuart  Newton's  portrait  of  John 
Adams ;  John  Smibert's  portrait 
of  Judge  Edmund  Quiucy;  Joseph 
Ames's  portrait  of  Webster ;  J.  B. 
Greuzc's  portrait  of  Franklin  ;  William 
Page's  portrait  of  John  (luincy  Adanis  ; 
nine  paintings  by  Washington  Aliston  ; 
two  portraits  by  John  Ti  lunbull  ;  with 
a  score  of  "old  master.-^  "  h)aned  by 
the  owners.  The  latter  include  large 
canvases  attributed  to  I'itian  ami 
Tintoret,  and  an  iidunrable  little  Ru- 
bens. The  next  room  is  the  Water- 
color  Room,  and  contains  tlic  (loaned) 
collecti(jn  of  ten  Dutch  oil-paintings 
from  San  Donatt;,  —  good  examples 
of  Tenicrs,  Ruysdael,  Cuyj>,  Kalb, 
Metsu,  Maas,  Nctscher,  Van  Iluysum, 
Verelst,  and  Wouvermans.  'i'he  paint- 
ings by  R  iijcns,  Greuze,  David,  (Ge- 
rard DoiUv,  Vinckenbooms,  kel/.sch, 
Van  der  V  ;lde,  Cuyp,  JIans  Ilolbeiu, 
Lucas  C;r;a:ich,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ami  .Sir 
Peter  l.el;    i  1  this  rcH;in,  heloiig  to  the 


Museum.  Those  by  Domenichino, 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  Bonington,  Van 
Ostade,  Jan  Steen,  Durer,  the  younger 
Tenicrs,  Rembrandt,  Newton,  and 
Constable  are  loaned.  The  water- 
color  collection  is  small  and  unim- 
l^ortant.  There  are  a  few  ])astels  and 
drawings.  The  Second  Print  Room^ 
contains  a  cartoon  by  Delaroche;  18 
sketches  by  AlUton;  the  Gray  col- 
lection of  engravings,  bequeathed  to 
Harvard  University  by  the  late  F.  C. 
Gray,  and  placed  in  the  Museum  by 
the  president  and  fellows  (engravings 
by  Rembrandt,  and  etchings  by  Turner 
and  lladen)  ;  with  some  engravings 
and  etihings  by  American  artists. 
Idle  First  Print  Room  contains  the 
rest  of  the  Gray  collection,  and  the  , 
engravings  bequeathed  by  Charles, 
Sumner.  In  the  central  hall  are  paint- 
ings by  Aliston,  West,  'Ary  Scheffer, 
Copley,  ['"raidc  Duveneck,  Boucher, 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  otheis  ;  the  Dowse 
collection  of  about  50  water-color 
co[)ies  of  the  old  masters;  drawings 
by  Dr.  William  Rimmer,  William 
M.  Hunt,  and  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet. 
The  next  large  room  is  given  up  to 
textiles  and  furniture.  The  collec- 
tion includes  three  line  s))ecimens 
of  Flemish  tapestry,  once  the  i)roperty 
of  Louis  Philippe,  loaned  by  the  late 
George  O.  Hovey ;  Gobelin  tapestry 
of  the  15th  century;  Persian  fabrics; 
Italian  textiles  and  embroideries  col- 
lecled  by  .A lessaiidro  Castt^llaiii  ; 
Mi)ori-h,  (lieek,  J.q)anesc,  'I'liikiNh, 
and  Anuaiean  (  mbrcnderie:-. ;  I'c  ru- 
vian  niuumiy  elolhs;  kue^,  etc.  ;  with 
several  inteiesiing  specimens  of  wood- 
carving.  The  West  Room  contains 
a  miscellaneous  loan  collection  of 
|)oitery  and  porcelain,  —  majolica  and 
Robbia  ware;  h'rench,  Juiglish,  Delft, 
anil  .Scandina\ ian  pottery;  l'an()|iean 
and  (.'hini-^e  poieelains  ;  .Sp.mish, 
Moorish,  Kal))le,  ami  mocKiii  I'^gyi)- 
tiaii  work;  l'el^ian  and  Rhodian 
ware,  and  modern  Bianbay  pottery; 
J  q)aneso,  American,  Pciuvian,  and 
Mexican  pottery  ;  and  the  prudui  (ions 
of   the  moiind'luiilileis.     Then-  is  a 
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case  of  German  and  Venetian  glass, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  articles  of  7'crtn^ 
Chinese  and  Persian  lacquer,  Limoges 
and  other  enamels,  electrotype  repro- 
ductions from  objects  in  the  South- 
Kensington  Museum,  Italian  bronzes 
of  the  Renaissance,  Oiieiital  metal- 
work,  gold  and  silver  work,  medals, 
miniatures,  etc.  The  Lawrence  Room 
is  fitted  with  oak-panelling  of  the  lime 
of  Henry  VIIL,  and  contains  some 
fine  old  ])ieces  of  carved  wood  fur- 
niture, arms  and  armor,  and  other 
objects.  The  adjoining  romn  j-,  de- 
voted to  wood-carvin-,  arm,-,  and 
armor,  and  contains  an  inlaid  pulpit- 
door  from  a  moscjue  at  (.'aii<i,  Oric-iUcd 
arms,  carved  furmture  collLctcd  by 
Signor  Castulhani,  leather- woik,  c.i^lb 
from  ivory  and  car\cd  woo'l-work 
in  the  museums  of  iMtmieh,  Nurem- 
berg, etc.  In  the  u})p(  r  story  is  a 
collection  of  photograjjhic  and  other 
reproductions  of  the  drawings  of  the 

old  masters.  The  hrst  portion  of 

the  building  completed  ^vas  oldened  in 
1S76,  the  eastern  i)ortion  in  1^79.  The 
land  (91,000  square  feet)  was  grunted 
by  the  city  to  the  tru.stee^-,  who  ad- 
miiiister  the  corporation.  To  the 
board  arc  added  perscjns  annu.illy 
chosen  to  rc])resent  ilarvaril  Univer- 
sity, the  Institute  of  Technoloj;y,  and 
the  Atheureuni ;  ah.o  ,-x  oijiriis  the 
mayor,  tljc  suixrinlendeiU  of  jniblic 
schools,  a  trustee  cjf  ilic  I, owed  In- 
stitute, the  president  of  the  u  uiiees 
of  tlic  I'ublic  Library,  and  ihe  secre- 
tary of  the  State  ]>oaicl  of  Education. 
There  are  execiuive,  fiiiance,  library-, 
and  uiuseuni  committee  ,->.  .S[K,cial 
exhibitions  are  made  oecasion;dlv. 
In  connection  with  the  Museum  are 
schools  of  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling, wood-carving,  art-embroi(kry, 
and  ciiina-painling,  which  (jt  eupy  the' 
basement,  and  are  attended  by  numer 
ous  studcnKi  of  both  sexes  |'.ee  .S',  Iuh^I 
of  l\iinliiii]\.  The  oflicers  ari',  Mai  tin 
Lrimmer,  i  ^ident  of  the  boaid  of 
trustees;  Henry  P.  Kidtlcr,  trcasmer  ; 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  honorary  director ; 
Charles  C.  l.orint',,  cuiator ;  and  1'..  II. 


Greenleaf,  secretary.  Over  $300,000 
lias  been  expended  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  the  receipts  are  le.-.s  tlian  the 
expenses;  and  there  is  no  money  for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  except 
the  incomes  of  the  I'^verett  and  Cheney 
funds,  forming  together  a  priiu  ipal  of 
^^12,500.  John  L.  Ciardner  gave  S20, 000 
in  1881. 

Music  Hall  (The  Boston).  —  This 
IS  the  largcht  and  linest  hall  for  musi- 
tal  [>urp(A-^es  in  the  city,  and  is  not 
Mn"[)as^ed  in  its  Lukquation  lor  these 
uses  by  any  in  other  Ameriean  cities. 
It  was  built  in  185-',  the  intention  be- 
nii;  to  elect  a  hall  to  1)0  devoted  to 
great  eonrerls  (jf  orehesiral  and  vocal 
mu^ie,  which  should  be  as  [jcrfect  in 
its  ae(juslic  (|u.ililie:^  the  light  of 
mcnlern  thecnies  tould  conli  i\'C.  The 
exterior  is  cnlirLly  (oi]<  ealeil  by  sur- 
rounding buildin,t'>,  antl  is  utterly  dcs- 
tiliile  kA  any  architectin ai  prelensicjns 
ill  its  plain  luitk  walls;  but  the  inte- 
rior is  imposing,  taslcful,  and  elegant 
in  its  i)rop(ntions,  design,  and  dec(jra- 
tion.  'I'lie  great  hall  is  130  feet  in 
length,  78  in  width,  alid  63  in  height, 
|)roporti(jns  carefully  studied  for  acous- 
tic effect;  it  has  two  balcoiries ;  and  the 
walks  of  ^.t)li(i  masonry  are  broken  at 
mter\al^  by  projeetint;  pilasters.  'Phe 
(keoralion  is  simiile,  almost  Severe  in 
color,  with  a  sparing  use  ol  fi,ilding. 
At  one  end  ol  tlii'  liall  a  (  a.-^t  of  ihc 
llehi.diie  Apollo  lilha  nii  he,  llanked 
by  appi<iiHiate  l^raektt-.  and  busts  of 
rare  arli.->lic  value,  picseiiied  li)  Cliar- 
lotle  Cu>hinan;  while  at  tin.  opposite 
end,  in  fionl  of  the  great  ori;an,  is 
the  majc'slic:  .--talue  in  luon/e  of 
l!eelho\en,  by  ('lawloid,  piesented  by 
Cli,(ih:s  C  I'eikin-,.  The  h.ill  i.  lis^ht 
eil  by  lows  of  \\.\  >  jels  fioin  the  c  oi' 
nice,  proihu  in.;  an  adiiiiiakle  elieet, 
eoiiiiii;;  down  1 1  oni  NO  gi  i.  al  a  lieiLdit 
upon  the  aiidieiK  e  below.  The  oip,an 
w.is  ei'i-i  led  in  i'"''<'i;,  and  is  one  ol  the 
lar;;est  and  Imesl  orc',.uis  in  I  he  world, 
the'  work  ol  Ihe  i\Ie.-,Ms.  \V,ih  ker  of 
laidwi'.i^bnrj.',,  in  Ikivaria,  who  also 
eonstrut  led  the  liMi-jiilh  eilt  ol;  an  of 
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the  great  cathedral  of  Ulm.  It  con- 
tains 5,474  pipes,  of  which  690  are  in 
the  pedal-organ,  and  84  registers.  It 
has  all  the  improvements  kiujwn  at 
the  time  of  its  construction;  and  the 
result  is  an  instrument  of  very  great 
power,  variety,  and  beauty.  Its  pon- 
derous 32-foot  pipes  of  solid  tin  give 
a  foundation  to  its  harmonies  raiely 
foun.d  in  instruments  less  thoroughly 
planned  and  faithfully  consMuctecl. 
The  case  of  black  -  walnut  is  well 
worth  study,  with  its  elaborately- 
carved  figures  surmounting  the  ])ipes 
60  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  hall,  its 
bust  of  Sebastian  Ijach,  and  its  cpiaint 
figures  that  seem  to  supi)ort  the  pcm- 
dcrous  mass  upon  their  mighty  slnnil- 
ders.  P'or  30  years  the  most  of  the 
concerts  of  high  character  have  been 
given  here :  the  symphony  concerts  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association;  the 
grand  oratorio  performances  of  the 
Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society;  the  va- 
rious occasional  concerts  of  other  so- 
cieties, the  Apollo,  Cecilia,  and  ]5oyls- 
ton  Clubs  [see  these  associations  and 
clubb];  and  tho^e  of  intlividual  artists, 
who,  from  Alboni  to  Jo^dly,  have  all 
been  heard  within  these  walls.  ()( 
late  years  other  entertai-nments,  how- 
ever, have  been  introduced  licre,  not 
in  keeping  with  the  lofty  purposes  of 
those  who  designed  the  hall;  such  as 
fairs,  all  sorts  of  public  meetings,  balls, 
cat-shows,  dog-shows,  foot-races,  walk- 
iiig matches,  and  wic^.tling  luaichcs. 
Not  the  least  inspiring  of  the  nienuj- 
rics  that  hang  around  the  hall  is  th.it 
of  Theodore  Parker,  who  |neached 
here  on  Sundays,  during  the  last  years 
of  liis  active  life,  many  of  those  stir 
ring  discourses  that  gave  him  so  high 
a  i^lace  among  the  foremost  men  of  his 
time.  In  later  years  Rev.  \V.  II  II. 
Murray  established  a  "  inctro|)olilan 
church"  ir;re,  which  lU/uii^hed  for 
a  while,  :.i trading  crowded  congrega- 
tions. The  proposal  to  c.vtend  Ham- 
ilton Pl:i.:(  to  Washington  Street, 
agitated  in  recent  years,  seriously  iin- 
uerilling  the  existence  of  the  hall, 
nas  di^ti  b  d  musical  people  consid- 


erably ;  and  the  proposition  has  more 
than  once  been  raised  to  remove  the 
building  to  make  way  for  business  im- 
provements. In  the  summer  of  1881 
a  controlling  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  property  was  purchased  in  the 
interest  of  its  retention  as  at  present. 
The  hall  scats  about  2,600.  In  the 
winter  of  1883  it  was  determined  to 
sell  and  remove  the  great  organ,  and 
remodel  the  hall  so  as  lo  make  it  ser- 
viceable for  theatrical  and  operatic 
entertainments  as  well  as  for  concerts. 
Bumstcad  Hall,  a  small  senu-circular 
hall  below  the  great  hall,  is  used  for 
smaller  occasions,  and  largely  for  re- 
hearsals, seating  about  800  persons, 
The  entrances  to  the  Music  Hall  are 
from  Winter  Street,  and,  at  the  side, 
from  Tremont  Street,  by  way  of  Ham- 
ilton Place. 

Music  in  Boston.  —  The  advanced 
position  which  Boston  has  occupied 
with  respect  to  musical  taste  and  cul- 
ture for  the  past  half-century  or  more, 
has  become  almost  a  byword.  But 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  music  for 
its  own  sake  appears  not  to  have  been 
attempted  in  the  town  until  about  llie 
year  iSio,  when  the  ITiilo-harmonic 
Society  was  formed,  cliiefiy  through 
the  insti  umentality  of  one  Gottlieb 
Graiii:)ner,  a  German  musician  and 
piano-forte  teacher,  who  had  made 
dioston  his  adopted  home.  This  so- 
ciety, with  Graupner  as  its  ])resident, 
used  to  meet  informally,  and  practise 
Haydn's  sym))hoiiies  and  other  clas- 
sical music,  merely  for  the  gratilication 
of  tlie  [jcrformers.  The  society  is 
known  to  have  been  in  existence  as 
late  as  1824.  On  March  30,  181 5,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which  has 
ever  since  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  musical  development  of 
the  city,  was  founded.  Its  material 
was  largely  drawn  from  members  of 
the  choir  of  the  Park-street  Church, 
which  was  already  renowned  for  its 
nnisical  excellence,  and  from  the 
Philo-harmouic  Society.  The  consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  the  20th  of  the 
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April  following,  and  its  first  concert 
given  in  King's  Chapel  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Christmas  evening.  In  1818, 
for  tiie  first  time  in  Boston,  a  complete 
oratorio,  the  "  Messiah,"  was  per- 
formed by  the  society.  Since  then 
concerts  have  been  given  several 
times  yearly,  and  of  late  years  reg- 
ularly at  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
seasons,  always  j^rcsenling  the  great 
oratorios  and  similar  music.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  development  of  vocal 
talent,  in  which  direction  its  inllu- 
ence  has  been  great,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  has  done  an  important 
service  by  its  publications,  which  con- 
sist chielly  of  collections  of  anthciius, 
masses,  and  choruses  for  church  use. 
Its  first  collection  was  made  by  Lowell 
Mason,  on  whom  the  University  of 
New  York  afterwards  conferred  the 
title  of  doctor  of  music.  In  1837  a 
new  oratorio  society,  the  Musical  In- 
stitute of  Boston,  was  formed  by  dis- 
satisfied members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  gave  concerts  for 
several  seasons;  but  its  existence  was 
short-lived.  The  cultivation  of  sec- 
ular music  at  this  time  was  mainly 
promoted  by  glee-clubs,  of  which 
there  were  a  few  excellent  ones  ;  and 
instrumental  music  found  an  e.\po- 
ner.t  in  the  famous  Brigade  Band, 
which  i)layed  a  high  order  of  band- 
music.  The  first  musical  journal  was 
the  "  Euterpeiad,"  a  fortnightly  mag- 
azine, started  about  the  year  1820;  and 
two  years  later  a  supplcmciit,  called 
the  "Minerviad,"  was  added,  especial- 
ly for  ladies'  reading.  In  1838  the 
"Boston  Musical  Gazette  "  was  found- 
ed; and  a  year  afterward  the  "Musi- 
cal Magazine,"  a  journal  of  high  (jrdcr, 
appeared;  but  both  had  short  careers. 
In  January,  1833,  the  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Musk;  was  started,  having  for 
its  object  pop  ilar  musical  educaticjii. 
Able  teachiih  in  different  depart- 
ments of  mn-;icwere  engagcil,  gratui- 
tous vocal  ii.  I  ruction  was  given  to  old 
and  young,  and  musical  education  was 
introduced  into  the  public  schools; 
Lowell  Mai' III  and  (uorge  J.  Webb 


being  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  ex- 
periment. Its  success  is  seen  in  the 
thorough  and  effective  systeni  of  musi- 
cal instruction  wliich  has  long  been 
maintained  in  the  public  schools. 
The  academy  also  trained  clashes 
of  teachers,  published  collections  of 
music,  and  treatises,  held  singing-con- 
ventions, and  established  a  large  choir, 
which  gave  a  number  of  oratorio  con- 
certs. Its  work  was  continued  in  the 
old  Federal-stre.et  Theatre,  which  was 
remodelled  in  1835  for  its  use,  and 
rechristened  " 'i'he  Odeon."  Gradual- 
ly coming  to  devote  itself  entirely  to 
concerts,  the  society,  in  1839,  estab- 
lished a  small  orchestra,  and  in  iS^i, 
for  the  first  time,  gave  purely  instru- 
mental concerts  (jf  classical  music. 
In  the  spring  ending  that  year  it  jiro- 
duced  Beethoven's  First  and  J''ifth 
Symphonies,  giving  Boston  the  first 
taste  it  had  ever  had  of  these  crowning 
works  of  the  master.  The  academy 
concerts,  devoted  mainly  to  symphonic 
music,  were  continued  until  1847, 
when  they  were  suspended  for  lack  of 
patronage.  An  outgrowth  of  tlie  acad- 
emy, the  Musical  Education  Society, 
which  started  as  a  choir  within  the 
academy,  peri)etuated  its  infiuence  for 
a  number  of  years  afterward,  continu- 
ing to  give  concerts  of  oratorio  and 
cantata  music  of  the  highest  order. 
In  the  mean  time  a  society  known  as 
the  I'hilliarmonic  sprang  up  to  furnish 
lighter  music  to  miscellaneous  au- 
diences. This  continued  to  (hnnish 
for  several  years.  In  1844  came  (^le 
Bull  and  Vieuxiemps,  and  others,  at- 
tracted to  Boston  as  a  rcc()gni?:ed 
musical  centre.  When  the  academy 
concerts  ceased,  the  Musical-fund  So- 
ciety, an  organization  of  musicians  for 
mutual  benefit  and  the  accumulation 
of  a  relief-fund,  was  formed;  and  con- 
ceits of  a  popular  order  were  given  by 
it  for  eight  seasons,  first  in  the  Trcmont 
Temple,  and  latterly  in  the  newly 
built  Music  Hall.  The  chief  musical 
educating  infiuence,  however,  was  the 
chamber-concerts,  (jf  which  B  i^ton 
enjcjyijd  a  good  share.     The  pioneer 
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in  this  kind  of  music  was  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  which'  has  since 
becon:ie  (and  remained  up  to  within  a 
very  recent  period)  tlie  chief  represent- 
ative of  classical  orchestral  music  in 
Boston,  and  the  most  inlluential  agent 
in  cultivating  the  public  taste  for  such 
music.  Beginning  in  1837  as  a  kind 
of  social  union  among  Harvard  alum- 
ni ;  later  an  influence  for  the  introtluc- 
tion  of  musical  education  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
Music-hall  project,  and  the  father  of 
"Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,"  the  best 
type  of  musical  journalism  that  this 
country  has  produced,  as  its  career 
was  the  longest  (from  April,  1852,  to 
Sejjtcmbei",  1881),  —  the  association  at 
last  came  to  devote  itself  mainly  to 
the  giving  of  subscription-concerts 
with  programmes,  purely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cultivating  tlie  purest  taste; 
l^opularity  and  jjecuniary  success  being 
held  as  of  entirely  secondary  imjoor- 
tance.  Another  early  exponent  of 
chamber-music  was  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  which  came  promi- 
nently into  notice  in  the  winter  of 
1849-50,  and  has  since  ai  hieved  some- 
thing of  an  international  fame  by  its 
tours  throughout  the  country,  and,  at 
present  writing,  in  Australia.  Italian 
and  German  opera  has  never  gained  a 
permanent  foot-hold  in  iioston;  but 
the  city  has  been  liberally  favored 
with  visits  of  oj^era-iroupes  of  all 
grades,  and  the  influence  of  oj^era  on 
musical  taste  here  has  been  nmch  the 
same  as  everywhere  else.  'I'he  fust 
instance  of  an  extended  operatic  sea- 
son by  a  really  good  troupe  was  the 
appearance,  in  April,  1847,  of  IMarti's 
Havana  troupe  (tf  Italiun  sint'cus  in 
the  Howard  Alhcna:iun,  which  had 
just  been  transformed  for  theatrical 
purposes  Irom  its  condition  as  the 
Millerite  t.ibernacle.  "  ICrnani  "  was 
the  first,  opera  presented.  Tlu-  year 
1S52  is  iV)iable  for  the  hi  A  a[tpeai- 
ance  of  j'  lniy  Lind  in  l>oston,  and  tlu; 
building  (jf  the  Music  Hall,  tlie  imme- 
diate olji'  ct  of  which  was  the  accom- 
modation ii  the  large  audiences  the 


famous  Swedish  singer  was  sure  to 
attract.  The  hall  was  dedicated  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  20,  1852,  by  a 
grand  musical  festival,  jjarticiixited  in 
by  the  more  ]jrominent  musical  organ- 
izations of  the  city,  and  other  mu- 
sicians and  eminent  vocal  artists.  On 
Feb.  5,  1853,  Beethoven's  "Choral 
Symphony"  w.is  produced  in  this  hall 
f(jr  the  hrst  time  in  J^oston  by  the 
German  laederkranz  and  the  Hanilel 
and  Haydn  chorus.  Other  festivals, 
wholly  or  jiartly  musical,  were  given  on 
March  I,  1856,  to  "inaugurate"  Craw- 
ford's statue  of  l)Cethoven,  then  first 
unveiled;  and  on  Nov.  2,  1863,  to  ccle-' 
brate  the  acce.isitju  of  the  "Great  Or- 
gan," then  ihe  largest  organ  in  this 
country  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  A  series  of  six  subscription-' 
concerts,  with  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  as 
conductor,  in  1855;  Mr.  Zerrahn's 
"  Piiilharmonic  "  concei  ts,  started  in 
1857,  and  continued  uj)  to  1863;  and 
courses  of  afternoon-concerts  at  low 
prices  given  by  a  local  orchestral 
union  every  season  from  1854  down 
to  1868,  —  these  formed  the  chief  or- 
chestral attractions  nt  this  ])eriod.. 
During  the  war  the  cairse  of  ])ure 
music  waned  in  common  with  so  many 
other  interests;  and  there  was  little  to 
enjoy  save  the  chamber-concerts  by 
resident  artists,  of  whom  the  city 
could  then  boast  not  a  few.  At  the 
ch)se  of  the  war  the  IIar\'aixl  Sympho- 
ny concerts,  bciore  spnken  of,  were 
bogtm,  with  Mi.  /ei  r  dui  as  contluct- 
cjr,  and  have  foi  iiied  a  pi  i/e  "  institu- 
tion "  ever  since.  They  have  not  only 
maintained  the  highest  standard  of 
taste,  but  have  ])roved  pecuniarily  re- 
muneiative.  The  monster  "  Peace  Ju- 
bilee" in  1869,  and  the  simihu  jubilee 
in  1872,  botii  of  iliein  the  conceptions 
of  Mr.  ]'.  S.  Gilmoie,  and  carried  out 
mainlv  ihroiij.h  his  personal  enter- 
prise, weie  nui>.i('allv  im])oiianl,  prin- 
i  i|)ally  on  at  count  of  tlu  ii  wiile  stim- 
ulaling  eflecl,  and  the  introihict  ion  t(; 
Aineiuan  audiences  of  some  of  the 
liiiest  iCiiropcan  bands  and  solo 
arjists.    'I'he  lalei  years  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  forming  what  may  be  called 
the  era  of  musical  clubs,  supported 
entirely  by  the  fees  of  members. 
Though,  formally  speaking,  the  chib- 
concerts  are  not  jniblic,  as  110  tickets 
are  sold,  practically  their  influence  is 
very  wide,  as  the  audiences  can  be 
accommodated  only  by  the  largest  of 
the  various  music-halls  in  the  city. 
The  singing-clubs,  enjoying  the  ser- 
vices of  eminent  conducting  talent, 
are  of  inestimable  beneht  as  training- 
schools  for  the  cliorus-singers,  mostly 
amateurs  ;  and  their  performances 
have  served  to  rehnc  the  [jublic  taste, 
and  develop  a  very  higli  standard  of 
choral  music.  The  concerts  of  the 
leading  ckihs  for  the  ])ast  lew  years 
have  been  positi\ely  brilliant,  bolh  as 
regards  the  music  picscnled  aiid  the 
style  of  execution  ;  while  they  have  in- 
troduced many  choice  coiripositions 
that  otherwi.-^e  would  not  be  known 
here.  The  pioneer  of  the  motlern 
singing-chib  was  a  German  singing- 
society,  known  as  the  Liedertafel 
Club,  which  came  into  being  about 
the  year  1848,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Orpheus  Musical  Society.  Tins 
is  in  a  i)eculiar  sense  a  private  club; 
its  concerts  being  given  to  a  limitecl 
circle  of  associate  members  and  their 
friends,  and  no  public  re[)urts  of  them 
being  made.  The  three  clubs  best 
known  are  the  Apollo,  (>f  male  voices, 
formed  in  iSyi,  and  now  dtrvoied  al- 
most entiieiy  to  vocal  mu^ic  oi  the 
highest  class) ;  the  iJoylston,  formed 
in  1873,  having  at  first  only  a  male 
chorus  devoted  to  the  singing  of  part- 
songs  and  similar  music,  and  later 
joining  to  itself  a  female  choir  and 
taking  uj)  larger  works;  and  tlie  Ce- 
cilia, established  in  1877,  employing  a 
mixed  chorus  in  the  larger  works  of 
the  best  composers,  usually  with  the 
assistance  of  lu  orchestra.  Five  years 
ago  the  Arli  igton  Club,  of  young  male 
voices,  vva .  started,  and  tliir-^  fai-  has 
cultivated  i.:iC  modest  field  abandoned 
by  the  B(v, l;,ton  after  it,  lir->t  lew 
seasons.  ]u  [8791110  Kutcrpe  Society 
was  formed,  nn  the  same  general  prin- 


ciple as  that  of  the  singing-clubs;  but 
it  has  committed  itself  to  no  one  class 
of  music,  though,  in  its  four  series  of 
concerts  thus  far  given,  only  classical 
chamber-music  by  small  combinations 
of  stringed  instruments  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  best  artists  of  both 
Boston  and  New  York  have  been  en- 
gaged for  this  purpose.  A  new 
awakening  of  interest  in  orchestral 
music  has  also  come  during  these 
later  years.  Two  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bernard  IJstcmann  to  estab- 
lish yearly  courses  of  concerts  at 
moderate  prices  of  admission,  resulted 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  formaiiini  of 
an  "associate-membership"  club,  in 
imitation  of  llie  singing-clubs,  for  the 
gi\ing  of  orchestral  concerts;  Mr. 
Listemann  being  the  director  dutiiig 
the  lirst  seasun.  This  scheme  has 
[)roved  nn-ist  succes.-^ful  within  its  pvt- 
scriljetl  sphere,  but  the  interests  of 
the  great  musical  public  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  promoted  thereby. 
Meanwhile  a  most  important  step  in 
the  interest  both  of  this  class  and  of 
the  local  nmsieians  has  been  taken, 
thanks  to  the  munihcence  of  a  wealthy 
citi/.en,  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Iligginson, 
who,  in  iSSi,  undertook  at  his  person- 
al pecuniary  risk,  to  l.)e  responsible 
f(n"  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  twenty 
public  orchestral  concerts  of  the  high- 
est (jrtler,  with  as  manv  public  re- 
hear-^als,  and  at  uniM-ecedentedly  low 
J)!  iees.  Mr.  Cieoi  L;  Ili  iischel  wa^  ap 
ptjinted  the  conducior  of  an  oiiiu  -^tia 
of  Over  60  ])erformers,  and  given  every, 
facility  for  his  work.  The  unl;)ounded 
success  of  the  lir.^t  season's  concerts 
was  followed  with  the  announcement 
of  their  continnam  e  as  a  regular  lea- 
tiue.  I.n  the  larllilies  alforclcd  for 
nnisical  etluc.ition,  in  addition  to  the 
musical  C(jur.-.e  in  the  imblic  schoc^ls, 
lioston  has  at  least  two  institutions  of 
national  reptitaiion  devoted  expiessly 
to  instruclion  in  this  art,  —  the  Ncw- 
l'.ii;'land  Ccmsers  atory,  and  I  he  Bos- 
ti/ii  Conservatory,  —  Inith  started  in 
1S67.  The  foiuicr,  lounded  by  I^r. 
Ebeii  'i'oiuje.',.  i.uuiIki-^  li-^  pupil-i  by 
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hundreds,  and  employs  among  its 
corps  of  instructors  many  of  the  most 
accomplished  musicians  of  the  city, 
giving  instructions  in  all  branches  of 
music.  It  has  turned  out  a  small 
army  of  teachers  and  professionals. 
The  Boston  Conservatory,  under  the 
direction  of  the  noted  musician  Julius 
Eichbcrg,  has  been  content  with  a  lim 
ited  nuniber  of  pu[)ils,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  able  teachers,  has  aspired  to 
give  the  most  thorough  and  valu- 
able instruction.  It  has  accomplished 
much  in  one  direction, — the  training 
of  children  to  play  the  violin.  The 
pupils  of  both  institutions  have  the 
advantage  of  attending  numerous 
ciioice  chamber  and  orchestral  con- 
certs, and  themselves  provide  fre- 
quent public  concerts  that  are  often 
of  mucli  interest.  Mr.  Carlylc  I'cter- 
silea  has  for  over  18  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  nmsicai  academy  that  has 
earned  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
As  a  rule,  the  resident  professional 
musicians,  and  many  brilliant  artists, 
both  native  and  foreign,  —  notably 
pianists,  who  have  taken  to  Boston 
as  their  natural  abiding-place,  —  are 
teachers,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
overrun  with  pujiils.  In -the  way  of 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments 
may  be  mentioned  Boston's  numerous 
piano-manufacturers,  the  faciU  prin- 


ceps  being  the  house  founded  by  Jonas 
Chickering,  of  world-wide  fame;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  and  p.ulor 
organ  builders  of  the  country  may 
confidently  be  placed  the  nanies  of 
Messrs.  Mabon  &  Hamlin.  During 
the  past  few  seasons  the  popuhu 
interest  in  good  mubic  in  Boston,  has 
been  surprisingly  great.  Not  to  men- 
tion concerts  that  appeal  to  tlie  un- 
cultivated taste,  or  that  are  mainly  of 
personal  or  social  interest,  the  musi- 
cal season  is  crowded  with  concerts  of 
every  variety,  many  on  an  elaborate 
scale  and  entailing  great  e>:pense  ;  and 
almost  invai  i.djly  they  are  altended  by 
throngs,  nolw  ithstaiuling  the  numerous 
counter  attractions  at  the  theatres  and 
elsewhere.  And  at  the  theatres,  oper- 
atic performances  of  various  grades 
are  frequent  and  popular.  In  Boston 
of  to-day,  any  musical  cnter])rise  that 
may  seem  likely  to  prove  of  real  ar- 
tistic interest  is  pretty  sure  of  ample 
support.  I  See  JIandt  l  and  Haydn 
Society,  Ilaivard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, the  several  other  musical  so- 
ci'.iies  mentioned  in  the  foregoing, 
now  in  existence,  the  several  musical 
institutions,  and  Music  JJall.\ 

Myatic  Water-Works. —  .See  \Va- 
ter-VVorks. 
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Ifatlonal  Banks.  —  See  Banks  of 
Boston.  ^ 

Natural  History,  The  Boston  So- 
ciety of).  —  Jieikelcy  Strcci,  between 
Boylston  and  Newbury  Streets.  This 
is  one  ot  the  most  useful  and  ini[)orlant 
of  the  ecUicational  institutions  of  tlie 
eity,  and  its  niuseuni  is  a  ])lace  that 
no  stranger  in  the  city  shcjuld  neglect 
to  visit.  The  present  buikling  of  the 
society  is  a  fine  structure,  plain  but 
impressive.  It  is  constructed  of  Ijrick 
with  freestone  trininiings.  It  is  So  feet 
in  height,  and  has  a  front  of  105  feet, 
adorned  by  Corinthian  columns  and 
capitals.  ()ver  the  entrance  is  carved 
the  society's  seal,  which  bears  the 
head  of  Cuvier;  heads  of  animals  are 
carved  on  the  keystones  of  all  the 
windows;  and  a  sculptured  eagle  sur- 
mounts the  pediment.  CXn  the  first 
floor  are  a  lecture-room,  a  library,  sec- 
retary's office,  and  rooms  devoted  to 
geological  and  mineralogical  speci- 
mens. On  the  second  Moor  is  a  large 
hall,  60  feet  high,  with  balconies;  and 
several  other  rcK^ms  in  which  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collection  of 
birds,  shells,  insects,  plants,  skeletons, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  stu- 
(lents  of  natural  history,  is  on  exhi- 
bition. The  museum  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays; 
and  the  society  holds  frecjuent  meet- 
ings, publishes  books  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  provides  lecture-courses  in  the 
season.  Ti  is  society  was  incorpo- 
rated in  183],  and  durmg  its  first  years 
it  develope  1  its  work  slowly  because 
of  ;:lender  means.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  it  r';ceivcd  great  assistance 
from  genen  us  citizens,  in  contribu- 
tior\3  of  mc-'ity  and  bequests,  and  its 


growth  thereafter  was  rapid.  Its  great- 
est benefactor  was  the  late  Dr.  W.  J. 
Walker,  who  gave,  during  his  life, 
large  sums  at  Various  times,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  institution  most  gen- 
erously in  his  will.  The  total  amount 
given  and  lelt  by  hhn  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  was  nearly  }?200,ooo.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in  18G4, 
at  a  cost  (jf  about  $100,000;  and  the 
land  on  which  it  stands  w  as  granted  to 
the  society  by  the  State,  in  1861.  Be- 
side the  cabinet  so  rich  in  its  speci- 
mens, the  society  has  a  line  library, 
numljcring  14,000  volumes,  several  of 
them  of  great  value,  and  6,000  pan\- 
l^hlet.-^.  in  the  laboratory,  instruction 
is  given  to  classes  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  there  is  also  a  class  com- 
])osedof  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
On  April  28,  1880,  the  society  cele- 
brated its  semi  -  centennial,  distin- 
guished scientists  and  others  attending 
the  interesting  exercises.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society  (1S82-83)  is  Sam- 
uel II.  Scudder,  Ali)heus  Ilyatt  is  the 
custodian,  and  luhvard  Burgess  the  sec- 
retary and  librarian. 

Navy  Yard. —  See  United  -  States 
Navy  Yard. 

Neck  (Bo.ston).  —  The  stem  oi  the 
original  "  pear-shaped"  penin^>ula  of 
Bo-iton,  before  the  reclamation  ot  the 
marshes  and  llats  upon  its  borders, 
and  the  great  expaubion  of  its  area 
in  all  directions,  oblitcratinf^  the  old 
boundary-lines,  and  (  hanging  its  en- 
tire appearance.  In  tlu;  e.uiy  da)s 
it  was  a  blender  btem,  ol  auout  a 
mile  in  length,  'So  low  and  narrow 
between  tide-washed  flats  that  it  was 
often  submerged,"     Drake  recorded 
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a  few  years  ago,  that  "  within  the  rec- 
ollection of  persons  now  liviiig,  the 
water  has  been  known  to  stand  up  lo 
the  knees  of  horses  in  ihe  season  of 
full  tides  at  some  places  in  the  road, 
on  the  Neck."  The  greatest  breadili 
of  the  Neck  was  at  lieach  Street,  and 
its  narrowest  at  Dover  Street.  From 
the  latter  j^oint,  says  Drake,  "it  in- 
creased gradually  in  width  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dedhani  Street,  thence  ex- 
panding in  greater  i)roportion  to  the 
line  at  the  present  car-stables,  nearly 
opposite  Metropolitan  Place."  Ac- 
cording to  its  designation  in  Revolu- 
tionary times,  the  Neck  was  that.  j)art 
lying  south  of  Dover  Street.  Barriers 
were  early  built  ahjng  it  lo  "secure 
and  keep  off  the  sea."  Along  the  ex- 
posed east  side  a  dyke  was  built,  some 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  sea- 
wall along  the  west  £,ide.  The  earliest 
fortiiication  on  the  Neck  was  built 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town, 
a  little  south  oi  the  present  Dover 
Street.  A  deep  ditch  was  made  out- 
side of  it  on  the  south  side;  and  it  had 
two  gates,  one  for  teams  and  carriages, 
and  the  other  for  foot-passengers,  ft 
was  built  to  protect  the  town  from  the 
Indians.  Regular  watches  were  kejU 
near  it;  and  at  night,  at  a  hxed  hour, 
the  gates  were  fastened,  after  which 
none  were  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the 
town  that  way  until  the;  following  day. 
In  17 10  the  second  for  ti  heat  ion  was 
built,  near  where  the  fust  hatl  slo(>d, 
and  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 
This  was  a  substantial  structure  of 
brick  and  stone,  with  breastworks  of 
earth,  and  provided  with  the  necessary 
gates.  Its  site  was  at  rdjcnit  the  south- 
west corner  of  Dover  and  W'ashingttju 
Streets.  Outside  it,  for  some  distame 
south  of  J)over  Street,  antl  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Washington  Street,  as 
far  as  l.'r.ion-jjark  Street,  was  a  stone 
cause^\:'y.  The  third  fortificaticm  v,as 
constrir  ted  in  177.},  by  Clage.  This 
was  pi'tly  constructecf  from  the  ohl 
one,  as  t'.ic  second  was  by  t'lal  lime 
called.  Guns  were  mounted  liere,  and 
later  e  ithworks  were  thrown  up  some 


distance  at  the  south,  on  either  side 
of  the  highway.  "  A  deep  fosse,  into 
which  the  tide  flowed  at  high  water, 
wab  dug  in  front  of  the  Dover-street 
fort,"  Drake  atlds,  "converting  Boston 
for  the  time  into  two  islands."  When 
the  siege  of  Boston  was  begun,  there 
were  the  advanced  work,  which  was 
the  strongest,  near  the  present  line 
of  Canton  Street;  and  that  nearest 
the  town,  known  as  "the  (jreen-store 
Batter)',"  nanicd  from  the  green-paint- 
ed warehouse  of  "Deacon"  Ihown, 
which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Williams-market  building,  now 
l)artly  occupied  by  the  Windsor  The- 
atre. The  imu  r  lines  were  closed  by 
a  gate  and  drawbridge.  Outside  the 
ramparts,  llanked  by  a  "bastion  "on 
each  side  of  the  highway,  the  lines 
were  continued  across  the  marshes  to 
the  sea.  Between  these  main  w(jrks, 
and  on  the  shore  at  the  cast,  was  a 
smallei'  work,  bearing  on  Dorche.-^ier 
Neck  ;  and  there  \vere  also  iloating  bat- 
teries. Where  Blackstone  and  Frank- 
lin Scpiares  now  are,  the  rOadway  was 
commanded  b)'  ])ieces  of  artillery  on 
either  side.  The  liritish  (;ccuj)ied  for 
a  time  the  farndiousc  of  one  Jirown, 
\\  hich  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  a  little  south  (jf  what  is 
now  Blackstone  S([uare,  until  in  July, 
1775,  it  was  burned  by  a  raiding  party 
of  Americans.  The  American  ad- 
vanced i)ost  was  at  the  George's  Tav- 
ern, whit  h  stocul  a  short  distance  south 
of  Washington  Market,  until  its  burn- 
ing by  the-  British  alujiu  a  toitnight 
after  the  destruction  of  Ihoun's  house 
!))■  (he  An\ericans  [see  I/ofc/s].  In- 
trenchmenls  by  the  Americans  were 
not  made  on  the  Neck  mitil  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  't'hcn  ihc  "  Rox- 
bnry  lines"  were  laitl  out  on  the  tlivid- 
ing  line  between  lioston  and  Roxbury 
[see  Roxl'ii) y  Didricl\.  Later,  eaith- 
works  were'  thrown  up  near  (leorge's 
Taxern,  within  miiskcliange  of  the 
Ihiti  h  ouliiwst.  Aflci  the  ev.uua- 
tioii,  a  detachment  t)f  Coiilmcntal 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
libcnezcr  J-eurned,  accompanlol  by 
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Gen.  Artenias  Ward,  were  the  first  to 
march  into  the  deserted  works,  and 
uiibar  the  gates.  The  day  after,  Wash- 
ington entered  ;  and  hiter  the  main 
army  marched  in,  receiving  a  glori- 
ons  reception.  As  soon  as  the  army 
moved  to  New  York,  the  lorlihcations 
were  rendered  useless  as  an  act  of  [)re- 
caution,  the  liritish  tleet  being  still  off 
the  coast.  The  great  changes,  on  the 
Neck  ditl  not  begin  until  scnne  years 
after  the  Revolution.  l'  c;r  a  King  time 
the  gallows  stood  here.  [See  Old 
Buryiiig-^^roiii'.ds,  and  Scu/h  Eiul?[ 

Neck  (Tiro  Charlestown).  —  The 
isthmus  connecting  the  Charlestown 
district  with  the  mainlantl  nf  Somer- 
ville  beyond.  Mystic  Ri\(.i  lies  (jn  its 
east  side.  This,  like  the  Ne(  k  in  l!os- 
ton  proper  [see  iV^'ck,  J)oston\,  has 
been  considerably  changed  fiom  its 
appearance  in  the  early  da)s  (when  it 
was  fre(jiienily  washc-d  by  ihe  tide-,), 
by  the  filling-in  of  the  marshes  and 
tlats  along  iis  borde'rs.  The  Ni  ek 
])roperly  begins  at  about  the  fi»ot  of 
Burdcer  Hill,  and  ends  at  the  boirnd- 
ary-linc  over  the  Maine  and  Ilastern 
railroad-bridge,  between  tiie  Charles- 
town district  and  Somerville,  which 
was  formerly  a  portion  «f  Chailes- 
town,  the  town  originally  cxtemling 
as  far  as  Stoneham,  whieli  was  called 
"Charlestown  JCnd,"  the  present  town 
of  Woburn  being  know  n  as  "  CliarU  s- 
town  Village."  [See  C/iiir/ciioioji  JJis- 
trict.l 

Needlewoman's  Friend  Society. 
—  Ko(^m  9,  No.  149  A  Tremonl  Street. 
Established  1847,  incorpc^ralcil  1851. 
An  organization  whose  object  is  to 
furnish  employment  for  indigent  fe- 
males. The  society  has  a  salesroom 
at  the  lot  ition  above  menticjm d,  at 
which  orders  are  received  loi  under- 
clothing for  /.jmen  antl  (  hihhen,  .ind 
h(nisekee[)ir;  arlieles,  whieh  are  maile 
by  skilled  s.:  anstresses  reconum uded 
by  mendjers  of  the  society,  and  w  ho 
work  undci  the  supervision  of  il., 
agents.  The  |';armeiits  thus  made  aie 
sold  at  a  ^\\  :<v  advance  n\>(,\\  the  cost 


of  the  material.  Work  of  a  coarser 
quality  is  also  furnislicd,  made  by  uvi- 
skilled  workwomen.  About  $2,50oare 
jjaid  yearly  L)y  the  soeiely  to  women 
for  line  work,  and  over  #>500  for  coarse 
W(jrk  done.  'I'he  latter  is  given  out 
on  l''ridays  only.  'Idie  society  holds 
j)rojK'rty  valued  at  about  $33,000.  Its 
affairs  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  24 
lady  managers. . 

Nervine  Asylum  (The  Adams). — 

See  Adams  Nervine  Asylum. 

New-England  Conservatory  of 
Music  (Thej.  —  (Conservatory  build-- 
ing  and  Home  (formerly  the  St.  James 
ll(iicl),  on  Newton  and  James  Streets, 
opp(.>.-iite  I'Vanklin  Scpiare.  A  con- 
servatory antl  college  of  music  em- 
bracing,  J 6  sei)aiale  schools,  as  fol- 
lows: 'I'he  Scliool  for  the-I'iano;  the 
School  for  the  Organ;  the  School  for 
Singing,  Formation  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Voice,'  L)rii:  Art,  ami  Oj)era; 
Scho(vl  for  tlie  Vi<jlin,  Orchestra,  Quar- 
tet, and  Ensemble  Playing;  School 
fe)r  all  Oichestral  and  Dand  Instru- 
ments, and  Art  of  Conducting  ;  School 
for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory, 
and  Orchesirati(jn  ;  School  for  Church- 
music,  Oratorio,  and  Chorus  Practice  ; 
Schocjl  for  trauung  Music-teachers  for 
Public  School-,;  Seln'ul  for  Timing 
Pianos  and  Organs;  School  for  Phys- 
ical Culture;  the  College  of  Music 
pic^jcr,  for  advanced  inir^ical  slutlcnts 
in  connection  with  Poston  lJni\'crsity 
[see  Bosh'n  C/i/i'i  rM/y],  in  which'  the 
broailest  musical  culture  is  allorded, 
and  degrees  in  mu.^ic  are  conferred; 
School  f(jr  Connnon  and  Higher  Kng- 
lisli  Planches,  and  lor  those  who  arc 
httt;d  for  it,  a  college  course  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ccjllege  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  J]oslon  University  [see  Boston 
( '/tirir\i/v\\  S(  lujol  of  i>anguages, 
S(  IkmjI  iitv  .Xornial  Instruction,  or  In- 
struction in  Mi.tliod-;  School  of  Klo- 
t  ulion  and  1  )rauialic  Action  ;  and 
■Sclujol  of  l'"ine  .\it^.  The  iiMi^erva 
loiy  was  established  in  tlii^  eily  iu 
iSO/,  having,  remo\'ed  fiom  I'rovi- 
deme,  K.P,  when;  it  w.is  lirst  ( .-^Lib- 
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lished  as  the  Musical  Institute  in  1^59, 
latterly  becoming  the  Providence  Con- 
servatory of  Music;  and  it  was  inct)r- 
porated  in  this  Stale  under  itb  pres- 
ent name  in  1S70.  Here  its  growth 
was  so  rapid  that  comparatively  early 
in  its  career  it  became  the  largest 
music-school  in  the  world.  Until  its 
removal  to  its  present  quarters,  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  it  occupied  rooms  in 
the  Music-hall  ljuilding,  on  Winter 
Stieet.  Up  to  the  close  c;l"  1882  more 
than  28,000  persons,  of  both  sexes,  had 
enjoyed  its  advantages  ;  and  many  of 
its  graduates  are  hlliug  responsible 
and  lucrative  professiijnal  jjosi lions, 
while  others  as  S(;1{j  artists  and  pro- 
fessionals have  attained  distinct  ion. 
The  nundjcr  of  students  eiuuUed  in 
the  several  schools  at  the  opening  of 
the  term  beginning  in  the  autumn  of 
1882  was  stated  to  be  at  least  1,500. 
The  ])hin  and  scojjc  of  tlie  conserva- 
tory were  enlarged  to  their  present 
proportions  during  the  sunmier  of  1882, 
when  the  present  building,  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  conservatory  building  in 
the  world,  was  secured.  The  building 
has  seven  stories  and  a  dome,  front- 
ing on  Newton  Street  185  feet,  and 
on  James  Street  210  feet.  As  re- 
arranged, it  has  a  large  concert-hall, 
recitation  and  practice  rooms,  library, 
reading-room,  parlors,  museum,  and 
rooms  for  at  least  500  women,  stu- 
dents of  the  conservatory,  who  are 
boaided  heie.  The  class-system  pre- 
vails in  the  conservatory,  as  its  name 
implies;  but  i)rivale  instruction  is  fiu- 
nishcd  to  students  who  choijse  that 
method  of  study,  'i'lie  cour.sc  in  the 
School  for  the  Piaiu^  is  divided  into 
five  grades.  In  that  fc^r  tlie  Organ,  a 
comi;lete  course  of  instruclicjn  is  given  ; 
and  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  a  large 
Hook  tSif  Hastings  three-manual  i)ipe 
organ,  v.  iih  two  and  a  half  i>ctaves  (jf 
pedals  and  an  ample  Vcuietyof  regi-. 
ters  in  each  manual,  \>,  provided;  als(; 
a  two-minuial  ])ipe  organ  and  seven 
other  o;:^.ins.  In  tlie  School  for  the 
Violin,  the  course  also  consists  of  live 
grades.    Classes  foi  t'liseinhh'  pla\ing 


are  formed  here,  in  which  the  more 
advanced  students  in  i)iano-playing,  as 
well  as  those  (jf  the  violin-classes,  are  ' 
enabled    to  study  classical  chamber-  ! 
music.    In  the  Schoul  for  Singing,  be-  j 
sides  the  regular  extended  course,  is  j 
an  artists'  vocal  course,  which  affords  , 
instruction  to  those  wishing  to  j)re-  i 
])are  for  the  concert-room,  the  orato-  ' 
rios,  or  tlie  lyric  stage.    In  the  School  ; 
of  baml music,  a  com])lete  course  of  | 
study  is  laid  out  for  each  instrument, 
similar  in  "its  methods  to  those  of  the  ' 
celebrated  Paris  school.    The  instruc- 
tion in  the  School  for  Harmony,  Com-  : 
]io>iiit)n.  Theory,  and  Orchestration 
includes  "a  i^erfect  coinprehensi(;n  of 
the  system  of  niusical   notation;  the  i 
manner  in  which  the  major  ami  minor  '. 
tonalities  are  related  to  each  other, 
and  the  rel.itioiishiiJ  of  the  different 
keys  or  scales  ;  a  thorough  jjractical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  of  intervals 
and  the  conslrucliun  of  chords,  with 
the  artistic  laws  which  regulate  melo- 
dic and  harmonic  jjrogressions."  .Stu- 
dents pursuing  the  regular  course  in 
l)ianofortc,  organ,  voice,  and  orches- 
tral instruments,  arc  required  to  take 
one  year's  c(;urse  in  harmony  or  coun- 
terpoint, and  one  year  in  theory  of 
music.     Students  graduating  in  voice 
are  recpiiied  to  take  only  three  terms 
in  harmony,  but  four  terms  are  neces- 
sary for  graduation  in  harmony,  h^or 
the  School  for  Church-music,  a  i)racti- 
cal  and  theoretical  course  of  study  is 
arrangetk    Instrm  lion  is  given  in  solo 
singing,  organi/aiion  ol  i.hoir>  of  all 
descriptions,  in  choials,  and  the  ])ro|) 
er  use  of  (he  organ.    In  the  School 
for  training  Music-teachers  for  Public 
Schools,  the  course  covers  llie  instruc 
tion  received  by  i)upils  in  the  public 
primary  and  grannnar  schools.   .Spci  ial 
evening  classes  are  formed  (  ai  h  tt  im 
ft)r  the  i)rimary  instiuction  in  the  i  le- 
mentary  prin(  iples  of  singjiig,  ojjen  to 
the  i)ublic  at  a  nominal  (  harj'e.  In 
the  .School  for  tuning  J'ianos  and  Oi 
gans,  a  systematic  course  is  furnisln  d, 
embracing  two  objects,  —  to  meet  the 
lU'eds  ol   all  slu(leni>  of  mii-ii,  and 
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the  thorough  qualilicatiou  of  any  who 
desire  to  make  it  a  profession.  In 
connection  witii  the  School  fur  IMiy^- 
ical  Culture  is  a  well-equippetl  gynma- 
sium  for  women.  Lectures  are  given 
in  this  department  in  ])hysiology,  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  lieredity,  athletics, 
etc.  In  the  School  of  Languages,  (  ler- 
man,  French,  and  Italian  are  taught. 
The  School  for  Normal  Instruction 
introduce.^  pedagogics  by  lecturer  and 
practical  illustrations.  In  the  School 
of  Dramatic  Action  are  taught  vocal 
technique,  elocution,  rhetorical  ora- 
tory, dramatic  art,  lyric  art,  and  opera  ; 
and  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  draw- 
ing and  painting,  in  elementary  and 
advanced  courses  [see  A-^i /'.V/ ;'/(///</ 
Coiisen'atory  Sc/icn/  of  Fine  Arls\. 
During  the  season  numerous  concerts 
of  conservatory  students  are  given, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  term  a  clos- 
ing concert.  Each  pui)il  who  gradu- 
ates is  expected  to  give  one  public 
recital  durir.g  the  la.-^t  year  of  study. 
There  are  four  terms  in  each  3'ear, — 
the  autunm,  winter,  siting,  and  smn- 
mer;  the  latter  closing  the  last  of 
June,  and  the  former  beginning  the 
middle  of  September.  The  conserv- 
atory as  now  organized  consists  of  a 
corporation,  of  which  Rufus  .S.  Frost 
is  president,  and  Lben  Tourjee  direct- 
or;  a  board  of  visitors;  a  ladies' ad- 
visory board ;  and  a  board  of  insli  ac- 
tion, numbering  abcnrt  100  instructors 
m  the  various  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. The  head  of  the  great  institu- 
tion, and  its  projector,  is  Dr.  Kben 
Tourjee,  wluj  fir.st  introduced  the  con- 
servatory system  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  iu  1853.  It  is 
contem))lated  to  still  furllier  enlarge 
the  facilities  of  the  conservatory  by 
building  a  large  music-hall  in  connec- 
tion with  llic  present  consersalory 
building,  and  removing  thereto  the 
Great  Organ  of  the  piesent  Music 
Hall. 

New-E  t  p.  land  Conaervutory 
School  of  irine  Arts.  —  (.'onsei  va 
tory  Hiiildinj,,  i''r.iiiklin  Scpiare,  Souih 


End,  One  of  the  schools  of  the  New- 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  [see 
N^ao-EngLDid  Conscyvutojy  of  J/«jA-], 
added  to  the  institution  upon  its  re- 
organization in  1882.  The  courses  of 
study  are  grouped  in  three  divisions  : 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling.  Be- 
ginners, and  those  who  study  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  teachers  of  art, 
hrst  enter  the  drawing  -  department, 
then  pass  through  the  painling  dei^art- 
ment,  and  complete  their  training  in 
the  School  of  '  Sculpture.  In  the 
vSchool  of  Drawing,  freehand  and  in- 
strumental drawing  are  taught;  in  the 
School  of  Painting,  painting  in  water- 
colors,  painiing  in  oil,  and  porcelain- 
jjainting;  and  in  tlu;  .School  ol  Mod- 
elling, modelling  in  cla)' of  ornament 
and  animal  form  from  casts,  of  the 
hum.ui  hgure  from  the  antique  and 
nature,  reducing  and  enlarging  subjects 
from  prints  and  photographs,  model- 
ling original  designs  from  terra-cotta, 
anatomical  studies  in  the  round  and 
on  the  liat,  study  of  the  human  head 
from  nature  in  light  and  shade,  time- 
sketches,  memory-exercises,  ancl  mod- 
elling  from  dictation,  and  study  of  bas- 
relief,  alto-relief,  busts  and  statuettes. 
The  course  in  sculpture  includes  not 
only  the  practical  part  of  iniKlelling  in 
clay  of  subjects  from  the  anticjue  and 
nature,  but  the  history  of  sculpture 
and  schools  of  art,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, by  means  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. Drawing  in  charcoal  from 
the  cast  and  living  model  forms  also 
a  part  of  the  practice  in  the  School  of 
.Sculpture.  Original  studies  of  the 
heatl  and  ligure  in  bas-relief,  alto-re- 
lief,  and  tlie  round,  bubis  and  statu- 
ettes from  the  model,  to  be  made  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  course.  Com- 
jiosition  for  decorative  purposes,  ancl 
designs  f(^r  objects  in  the  round,  is  a 
preeminent  featuie  in  the  instruction 
given  in  tins  school.  'Lhe  principal  of 
this  Sihool  iif  h'ine  Arts  is  Walter 
.Smith,  f(jrmerly  of  the  Ne^rmal  Art- 
School  |see  A'on/Kil  Arl-St/iool'\\  and 
he  is  assisted  l;ya  foice  of  trained  and 
e\lierieiu:ed  teacln  1 
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New-England  Education  Society 
(The;.  —  No.  36  BroiiiticKl  Sircct. 
Established  1846,  incuii)or;Uccl  1S55. 
An  orgauizatiou  who^c  object  is  to  aid 
Methodist-Episcopal  theological  stu- 
dents. It  is  composed  of  the  si.v  New- 
England  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  -  Episcopal  Cluneh.  Eor 
many  years  a  large  number  of  young 
men  prejiaring  for  the  ministry  l.Kc.uue 
discouraged,  thruugh  their  iJO\ertv, 
from  pursuing  a  proper  course  of 
training.  The  principal  of  the  ^Ves- 
leyan  Academy  declared  that  not  one 
m  four  of  those  beginning  such  prepa- 
ration ever  entered  the  ministry.  'I'he 
lulucation  Society  is  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
board  of  managers.  A  committee  of 
recommendation  is  ajjpointed  in  each 
academic  and  collegiate  institution, 
who  examine  and  rei)ort  on  each  can- 
didate. The  quarterly  conference  also 
gives  its  recommendation  before  ac- 
ceptance. The  managers  accejjt  such 
cantlidates  only  as  are  favorably  re- 
ported upon  and  their  funds  will  [Kr- 
mit,  payment  being  made  each  term. 
The  annual  amount  is  from  ^75  to  ,Sijo. 
The  maximum  ai)i)ropriation  is  'jpiGo. 
'I'd  become  a  beneficfary,  a  student 
must  have  pursued  classical  studies  at 
least  one  year,  and  in  proficiency  must 
be  in  the  first  third  of  his  class.  For 
some  years  the"  ajJin  upriations,  though 
in  the  form  loans,  were  really  gills 
to  all  joining  a  iMethudir;t  (.."onlerence ; 
but  within  a  few  years  it  has  become  in 
reality  a  loan,  payable  after  three  years 
from  graduating,  and  till  then  without 
interest.  In  case  of  embarras.^ment 
the  managers  have  dii>cretionary  power. 
The  first  secretary  was  Rev.  William 
Rice,  1  le  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 

John  II.  'J'w(jmblv,  D.I).,  Kev.  l'',d\sard 
btheman,  Rev.  Willard  I'.  Mallalieu, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Nicholas  T.  Whitaker. 
As  manv  as  60  young  men  have  been 
aided  wiih  over  ^7,000  in  a  single  year. 
Ten  young  men  were  in  i;SS2  recipii:nls 
of  loans  in  Wesleyan  University,  I'lus- 
ton  University,  We.^leyan  Academy, 
Grcen\\i.;h  Acadenn,  and  >b  thoili.-it 


Seminary,  Montpelier,  Vt.  About  240 
young  men  have  been  aided,  bince  its 
organization,  with  about  ;5;50,ooo.  The 
payment  of  ,51  annually  secures  mem- 
bership in  the  society,  ;^2o  constitutes  a 
life-member,  and  $50  a  life-director,  of 
whom  there  is  a  large  list.  The  society 
is  auxiliary  to  the  iJoard  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist -Episco])al  Church. 
[See  Mdthodist-E/uscopal Dj)iu})iiiiatio)i 
and  CJiurc /ies.\ 

New -England  Equity  Union.  — 

No.  7  IJoylston  Street.  Established 
in  1879.  A  co-operative  organization, 
'fhrough  combination  its  members 
purchase  supjjlies  (jf  all  kinds  at  fir.-il 
hand,  at  lowest  wholesale  jjrices.  It 
purj^oses  also  to  include  in  its  objects  ! 
lyceums  and  recreations  fur  the  indus- 
trial classes.  ]j(Jth  sexes  are  admitted 
to  membership.  'I'he  annual  fee  is  ; 
shares  are  at  live  d<jllars  each,  and 
life-membershi[js,  j^ioo.  Sluuelujlders 
aiul  lile-members  have  voice  in  the 
management,  and  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociatiun  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  an  executive  committee,  liranch  i 
unions  are  said  to  be  established 
lhr(JUghout  New  iuigland.  I 

New -England    Furniture  Ex- 
change.—  See  Furniture  Exchange. 

Now  -  England   Hi«toric  -  Genea- 
logical  Society,  —  ijiiilding,   .No.  18 
SuuKM^et  .Street.    Incor))orated  1S54. 
One  of  tlie  foremost  of  the  antiqua- 
rian a^sociatioi\s  of  the  ct)untry,  with  : 
a  large  and  distinguished  nu  niliership.  ; 
It  lias  accuimilaled  a  valuable  libiary 
iA   about   15,000  volumes  and  70,000  ' 
pamphlets,  relating    largely  to  New-  I 
Englanil   Im-al   histor;;,  but  iiuluding 
many  family  geiie.dogics,  rare  pajjeib 
and  nianuMiipls,  and  cui  iosilii;s.  It 
publi-.lies  annually  the  "  New Mngland 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register," 
.iiul   at  its  stated   meetings  valuable 
i  Miui  ibuli(jns    to   its    papers  are  fre- 
cpiently  madi-  by  nieml)ei.N.    The  soei-  , 
ety  originated  with  live  gentlemen, —  | 
Charles  Ewei  (an  old  Ronton  book-  j 
>eller),  S.imuel  (I.  Drake  (\\lio>e  books 
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on  the  early  history  of  "Boston  have 
been  invaluable  to  historical  and  other 
writers  of  later  periods),  W.  J  I.  Mon- 
tague, J.  Wiiigate  Thornton,  and  Lem- 
uel Shattuck,  all  greatly  interested  in 
antiquarian  research.  Thc.^e  genlle- 
men  organized  tlie  society  in  184.1 ;  and 
it  was  incorporated,  as  stated  abo\e, 
the  following  year.  For  several  years 
its  rooms  were  on  Tremont  .Street, 
near  those  of  the  Historical  Society; 
but  in  1870-71  the  i^resent  building 
was  accpiired,  and  refitleLl  for  its  oi  cii- 
pancy.  This  is  a  three-s.tory  brick 
building,  wilh  an  ornamental  fioni  of 
artificial  stone,  with  Nova-Scoii.i  sand- 
stone trinnnings.  The  r.irest  books 
and  most  valuable  manuscripts  are 
stored  on  the  fust  floor,  in  a  fire-proof 
room  ;  on  the  second  story  is  the  liljra- 
ry ;  ;iiid  on  the  third,  the  large  hall  lor 
the  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
building  was  dedicated  in  T87i,  its 
cost  was  ;5^40,ooo ;  and  the  entire  sum 
was  raised  by  subscription  among 
members  and  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, mainly  through  the  instruincnlal- 
ity  of  Marshall  T.  Wilder,  then,  as 
now,  its  president.  Subseipiently  Mr. 
Wilder  olUained  further  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  $12,000,  to  a  fimd  for 
paying  the  salary  of  the  librarian  of  the 
society's  library.  The  first  president 
of  the  soeiety  was  Charles  iCwer,  one 
of  the  five  who  started  it.  For  sev- 
eral years  (jov.  Andrew  was  its  i)resi- 
dcnt;  and  upon  ids  death,  in  1868, 
Mr.  Wikler  succeeded  to  the  jjosition. 
The  present  librarian  is  John  Ward 
Dean.  Tlie  society  is  well  ecpiipped 
in  every  lespect,  and  makes  yearly 
adtlitioiis  to  its  collections.  (  )ne  of 
its  notewoithy  funds,  Icnown  as  the 
Towne  Memorial  l-'imd,  is  used  in 
printing  memorials  of  its  deceased 
mend)ers.  The  library  and  archives 
of  the  scici.  ty  are  freely  oi)en  to  the 
public,  anti  much  utilized  by  jjersons 
hunting  up  ilr  ir  geneah^gics. 

New-En i  land  Home  for  Intem- 
perate Woj7.en.  —  See  llome  for  In- 
temperate \'/ omen. 


New-England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  —  (Jodman 
Avenue,  Ijetween  Washington  and 
Amory  Streets,  Roxbury  district,  lis- 
tablished  1862,  incorpcjrated  1863.  A 
thoroughly  equipped  hospital,  having 
the  services  of  educated  women  phy- 
sicians, established  for  the  purposes 
indicated  by  its  name,  also  to  give 
young  women  preparing  for  j'jrofes- 
sional  life  the  same  opportunities  for 
clinical  studies  which  other  hospitals 
deny  them  and'  afford  to  men,  and 
furthermore  to  tr;.iin  nurses  for  the 
):)roper  and  intelligent  care  of  the  sick. 
'Idie  hosj)ital  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
cliin'cal  department  of  the  T'emale 
Medical  College  of  15oston,— the  old- 
est institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
which,  in  1874,  was  merged  into  the 
l^oslon  Universilv  Schocd  of  Medi- 
cine [ace  Bos^o/i  Vnivi-rsi/)'], — at  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  J.)r.  Marie  E. 
Zakrzewska,  who  tluring  the  latter 
years  of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  Female  College  held  the  chair  of 
ol)stetrics.  'I'hcre  are  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  maternity  wards  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  number  of  free  beils. 
Paying  patients  pay  $\o  a  week  and 
upwards.  There  is  also  a  dispensary 
connected  with  the  institution,  at  19 
l'^l\■etie  Street,  at  which  nu-clical  ad- 
vice and  meilicincs  are  freely  given  to 
the  indigent,  and  m.my  patients  are 
treated  at  their  luanes  [see  Di'^pcim- 
aru  s\.  The  lio^pil  il  I  ra  m i ii'^ -^chool 
for  nurses  is  one  of  ilie  best  and  most 
th' Tough  in  the  city,  and  has  graduatcfl 
a  laige  number  of  competent  nurses 
I  see  'Ti'iii III ii;^-Scliooh  for  A'in  .u\\\. 
The  buildings  ol"  the  hosintal  aie 
pleasantly  situated,  and  are  cf)nven- 
ieiit  in  theii  .11  rangcment.  The  rai)id 
growth  of  the  institution  is  ver\'  grati- 
fying to  its  friends,  who  aie  (  amcstly 
interested  in  its  welfare.  A  large  num- 
ber ol  fcmah.'  medical  stiidc  nts  pursue 
their  ehnic  il  studies  here  yearly,  not  a 
f(, w  coiiiini;  fiom  great  distances  lo 
rei  ene  il-  benefits.  Tlu-  average  num- 
ber of  patients  annually  ireatecl  here  is 
200,  and  il  i-i  often  the  case  that  more 
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applications  are  received  than  can  be 
accommodated.  From  3,000  to  4,000 
are  annually  treated  in  the  dispensary. 
Dr.  Lucy  E.  Sewall  was  the  first  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  hospital.  The 
present  resident  physician  is  Dr.  Sarah 
M.  Crawford.  The  medical  staff  is 
composed  of  10  educated  female  phy- 
sicians. 

New-England  Manufacturers' 
and  Mechanics'  Institute.  —  See 
Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, The  New-England. 

New-England  Moral-Reform  So- 
ciety.—  Established  1836.  Uflice,  No. 
6  Oak  Place.  An  association  providing 
a  temporary  home  for  young  women 
and  girls,  assisting  them  if  penniless, 
and  laboring  for  their  moral  i)urity. 
Every  effort  is  matle  to  restore  them 
to  society  and  their  friends,  better  for 
their  life  in  the  Home  ;  or  to  find  good 
homes  for  them,  generally  in  the  coun- 
try. The  society  jniblishes  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  "Home  Guard- 
ian."   [See  Asyliu/is  and  JIodics.'] 

New-England  Scandinavian  Be- 
nevolent S  o  e  i  e  t  y. —  Incorporated 
1853.  A  benefit  society,  giving  sick- 
benefits  of  $1  \)tv  day'  for  90  days  in 
a  year,  and  death-benefits  o£  ^35,  with 
as  many  dollars  as  members.  It  occa- 
sionally helps  Scandinavians,  and  men 
or  women  of  Scandinavian  parentage, 
in  need.  The  admission-fee  for  mem- 
bers is  from  $3  to  1^7,  according  to  age  ; 
and  the  assessments  are  $1  per  month 
for  a  year  for  new  members,  and  after 
that  50  cents  per  month.  The  society 
meets  mf>nthly,  the  first  Monday  m 
each  month,  at  No.  3  Tremont  Row. 

New-England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Exchange.  —  Sec  Shcjc  and  Leaihcr 
Exchange,  The  Xcw-England. 

New  -  Eingland  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice. —  Established 
1878.  No  established  office.  Appli- 
cation I  '  be  made  to  the  secretary. 
Rev.  E.  \'>.  Allen,  care  of  Allen,  Lane, 
(K:  Co.,  2(16  Devonshire  Street.    Its  ah- 
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ject  is  to  "purify  literature,  and  check 
the  spread  of  immoral  agencies,  by 
appeals  to  publishers  and  dealers  in 
newspapers  and  cheaj)  novels,  and  by 
influencing  legislation."  It  undertakes 
to  investigate  special  cases,  and,  when 
necessary^  to  jDrosecute  them.  This  is 
the  society  which  in  1882  urged  the 
suppression  of  the  publication  of  Walt 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  which 
occasioned  considerable  literary  and 
newspaper  discussion  at  the  time. 

New -England   Woman's  Club. 

—  See  Woman's  C-hib,  'I'he  New-Eng- 
land. 

New-Jerusalem  Church  in  Bos- 
ton.—  There  are  within  the  citylinr- 
its  but  two  societies  of  this  church, 
founded  on  the  tloctrines  taught  by 
Emanuel    Swedenborg.    I'he  oldest, 
whose  house  of  worship  is  on  lieacon 
Jrlill,  on  Bowdoin  Street,  near  Beacon 
Street,  is  known  as  the  "  Boston  Soci- 
ety of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  "  the  other 
was  established  in  1870,  in  the  Rox- 
bury  district,  and  occupies  a  handsome 
modern  church-building,  on  the  corner 
of  St.  James  and  Regent  Streets.  The 
Bowdoin-street  society  was  organized 
in  1S18,  the  first  in  New  England  of 
its  church,  with  but  12  members.  Its 
first  jxistor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Worces- 
ter, D.D.,  one  of  the  twelve  original 
members,  a  man  of  marked  aliility  and 
strong  character,  who,  with  several  of  j 
his  classmates,  had  become  interested 
in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  wlicn 
a  student  in   Ilarvartl  College.  Dr. 
Worcester  continued  as  pastor  of  the  I 
society  for  a  j^eriod  of  nearly  50  years ; 
resigning  in  1867,  when  he  retired  to  j 
his  pleasant  home  in  Waltham,  where  | 
he  died  in   1S78,  at  the  age  of  83.  I 
During  his  active  career  he  served  on  i 
the  board  of  overseers  of   Harvard  j 
College  several  terms  ;  and  it  was  from  | 
Harvard  that  he  received  his  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.    Rev.  James  Reed, 
the  present  ]jnstor  of  the  society,  suc- 
ceeded  Dr.  Worcester  after  serving  I 
7  ycais  as  his  assistant.    Mr.  Recti  . 
is  a   son   of  one   of   those   college  j 
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classmates  of  Dr.  Worcester's  who 
embraced  Swedenborgianisin  when 
they  were  students,  and  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  Under  his  nun- 
istration  the  society  has  increased  in 
numbers,  and  by  means  of  his  writings 
the  doctrines  of  his  church  Jiave  be- 
come more  widely  known  and  consid- 
ered. The  present  meeting-house  was 
built  and  dedicated  in  1845. 
finished  in  Gothic  style.  Its  interior 
is  unique  in  arrangement  anil  general 
effect.  TUq  regular  Sunday  services 
here  are  simple  but  impressive,  and  the 
congregations  are  largely  comi)oscd 
of  educated  and  intellectual  pccjple. 
The  second  society  (that  in  the  Ro\- 
bury  tlistrict)  was  establislicd  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  of  the  preachers 
of  the  New  Church.  He  built  up  this 
church  from  small  beginnings;  and 
when  he  dietl,  it  was  a  promising  and 
prosperous  organization.  For  some 
years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Silver  was 
assisted  by  Rev.  I).  V.  iJowcn.  The 
])astor  now  is  Rev.  Julian  K.  Smythe. 
He  was  installed  in  1SS2.  In  his  sketch 
of  the  New-Jerusalem  Church  in  this 
city,  published  in  the  "  Memorial  lli.s- 
tory,"  Mr.  Reed  records,  that  the  lu  st 
person  to  call  public  attention  in  iJos- 
ton  t(ji  Swedenborg  .md  his  writings, 
was  one  James  Clen,  who  lecturecl 
here  on  these  subjects  in  178-1.  Ti  n 
or  twelve  years  after,  William  II  ill 
came  here  from  England  to  |)lant  the 
New  Church  in  the  New  World.  I'-iil 
he  seems  to  have  accomplished  Utile, 
beyond  circulating  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  and  i)lacing  a  number  of 
them  in  the  library  of  llarvaid  Col- 
lege. 

New  Lands.  —  See  Back-bay  Dis- 
trict. 

New   Oiu-South    Church.  —  See 

Okl-Souih  'Jhurch  (The  .\'cw). 

NewH).  oyH'  and  Bootblacks' 
Reading-Iiciom  (The),  established 
in  1879,  ^''•'t  N"-  i5rom(icld 
Street,  and  now  at  No.  lO  Howard 


Street,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
institutions.  Its  object  is  to  give  these 
lads,  of  whom  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber in  the  city,  a  resort  where  books, 
pa|)ers,  games,  regular  entertaimnents, 
l)ractical  talks,  can  be  enjoyed.  Im- 
provement and  cleanliness  aie  encour- 
aged, and  inducements  offered  the  boys 
to  save  their  earnings.  The  ])resent 
()uarters  were  oi^ened  oi)  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  May,  18S2.  There  are 
two  rooms,  one  on  the  second  floor, 
the  other  on  the  third.  In  the  lirst  of 
these  are  several  small  billiard-tables, 
a  rowing-machine,  and  other  i)arapher- 
nalia  of  the  gynmasium,  offering  opi)or- 
tunities  for  jolly  healthful  amusement 
ami  e.vercise  ;  and  leading  from  it  are 
bath-rooms,  and  a  side-room  provid- 
ed with  wash-bowls,  looking-glasses, 
rond)s  and  Ijrushes,  and  other  toilet- 
ariicles.  Acconnnodations  are  also 
provided  for  the  checking  of  hats  and 
outer  garments.  The  room  above  (on 
the  third  floor)  is  the  library  and  read- 
ing-room. In  this  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  books  and  jjajiers,  and  a 
mnnber  of  tables  provided  with  games 
of  various  kinds.  The  boys  are  not 
allowed  to  take  any  books  away  from 
lheroon)s;  and  consecpiently  many  of 
them,  beconiing  interested  in  a  book, 
are  drawn  again  and  again  to  the  place, 
until  it  becomes  (piite  natural,  to  drop 
in  regularly.  This  rule  works  excel- 
lently. The  rooms  and  all  their  privi- 
leges, open  every  evening,  are  free  to 
any  licensed  m\vs])oy  or  hoolbl.ick  in 
the  city.  The  fund  by  which  this  prac- 
tical and  wholesome  charily  is  sup- 
■l)orled  is  sustained  by  private  sub- 
scripti(;ns. 

Ncw.spapers  and  other  Periodi- 
cal Publications.  —  There  are  8  daily 
newspapers  [)ublished  in  15(jston ;  44 
weeklies,  exclusive  of  the  weekly  edi- 
tions of  daily  jiapers  and  the  purely 
Sunday  i)apers,  —  that  is,  newspa])crs 
l)ul)lished  on  Sunday  mornings  only; 
3  bi-weeklies;  4.S  montlili(-.;  2  bi- 
monthlies; and  ]  (piartci  lies,  'i'lie 
dailies,  given   in  the  older  of    iIk  ir 
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ages,  are:  the  "Advertiser,"  "Post," 
"Transcript,"  "Traveller,"  "Journal," 
"  Herald,"  "  Globe,"  and  "  Star."  Of 
these  the  "  Herald  "  and  "  Gl()l)e  "  pub- 
lish morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  edi- 
tions (the  "  Globe  "  having  a  weekly 
edition  also);  the  " Journal," -morning, 
evening,  and  weekly;  the  "  Ailver- 
tiser "  and  "  Post,"  morning  and 
weekly;  the  "Transcript"  and  "Trav- 
eller," evening  and  weekly;  and  the 
"Star,"  evening  only.  The  "Adver- 
tiser" is  the  highest-priced  of  the  sev- 
eral dailies.  It  sells  for  four  cents  a 
copy;  the  "Post,"  "Transcript,"  ami 
"Traveller  "  sell  for  three;  the  "Jour- 
nal," "Herald,"  and  "Globe,"  two; 
and  the  "Star,"  one  cent.  The  news- 
papers published  only  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings now  number  4, — -the  "Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,"  the  "  Courier,"  the 
"  Sunday  lUidgct,"  and  the  "  Saturday 
Evening  Express."  Three  have  retired 
from  the  held  in  recent  years  ;  one  of 
these,  the  "Times,"  continuing  as  a 
weekly  paper  of  high  class,  issued 
on  Saturdays.  The  weeklies  include 
the  several  religious  papers,  several 
agricultural,  commercial,  class,  and 
miscellaneous  papers.  The  list  of 
religious  papers  end^races -the  "Con- 
gregationalist  "  (Congregational  Trini- 
tarian), the  "  Watclniian  "  (Baptist), 
"Zion's  Herald"  (Methodist),  the 
"Christian  Register"  (Congregational 
Unitarian),  the  "Christian  Leader" 
(Universalist),  the  "Golden  Rule" 
(unattached),  and  the  "Index"  (rc|)- 
rcsenting  the  Eree-Rcligionists).  The 
representative  Irish  journal,  the  "  I'i- 
lot,"  edited  by  the  poet-journalist  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  is  also  to  be  classed 
among  the  weekly  newspapers,  with 
its  newly  cstal)lished  rival  the  "  Re- 
public." The  "  Banner  (,{  Eight,"  the 
long-esta])lished  Spirituali>t  i)aper,  is 
also  published  weekly.  Tlie  agri- 
cultural i)a|  crs  are  the  "  New-Eng- 
land Farm<',"  the  "Massachusetts 
Ploughman  '  and  tlie  "  American  Cul- 
tivator." The  representative  com- 
mercial pai  rs  are  the  "  Cdnimei cial 
Bulletin,"  3i.A  the  "Journal  of  Com- 


merce." The  "Commercial  and  Ship- 
ping-List" is  published  semi-weekly. 
Of  class-papers  tliere  are  the  "  Man- 
ufacturers' Ga^^ette,"  "American  Ar- 
chitect and  Building  News"  (also  an 
artistic  and  handsomely  illustrated  pub- 
lication), the  "  New-England  Grocer," 
tlie  "  Medical  and  .Surgical  Journal," 
the  "Journal  of  l-'.ducation,"  the 
"  Musical  Record,"  the  "  Reporter  " 
(legal),  and  ti^'  "American  Cabinet- 
Maker  and  U [diolsterer."  Prominent 
weekly  jjaijcis,"  occui)ying  a  si)ecial 
field  (jf  their  own,  are  the  "  Common- 
wealth," a  literary  and  political  jour- 
nal, owned  and  edited  by  C'harles 
\V.  Slack  ;  the  "  Woman's  Jour- 
nal," which  achocates  the  cause  of 
woman,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stone  as  editor,  assisted  by  a 
large  corps  of  prominent  advocates  of 
the  political  and  [nofcssional  advance- 
ment of  woman;  and  "  Littell's  l.i\ing 
Age,"  devoted  to  the  icpri-iduclion 
of  the  best  in  foreign  current  litera- 
ture. The  "Literary  World,"  a  lead- 
ing literary  paper  of  general  ciicu- 
lalion,  is  published  bi-weekly.  At 
the  head  of  the  monthlies,  of  course, 
stands  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  The 
newest  monthlies  are  "The  Wheel," 
devoted  t(j  the  interests  of  ijicycle- 
ridcrs,  and  "The  I'eriodical  World," 
an  eclectic  and  original  periodical  of 
the  highest  class.  There  are  sever.d 
musical  monthlies,  among  tluni  the 
"  I-'olio,"  the  "Musical  Herald, '|  and 
"  Rii'hardson's  Musical  llours."  Pub 
lishcd  monthly  also  aie  "  Rnwdili  h's 
American  Florist,"  the  "IJnitaiian 
Review,  "  "Donahoe's  Maga/inc,"  the 
"Cottage  Hearth,"  "Baliou's  Monthly 
Magazine,"  "Gleason's  ( -oni]ianion," 
the  "Fireman's  Standard,"  "Home 
and  Abioad,"  the  "  Houseliold  Ccjin 
panion,"  the  "Hygiene  Reporter,"  the 
"Inventors'  and  Manufactureis'  Ga- 
/jette,"thc  "Journal  of  Chemistry,"  the 
"  Ladies'  Jcmrnal,"  the  "  Massachusetts 
J''.clectic  Medical  Journal,"  the  "Mis 
sionary  Herald,"  the  "New-England 
Mrdical  Ga/ellc  "  (homtcopathic),  tlu' 
"  New-Jci  usak  ni  Magazine,"  and  the 
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"Orchestra."  Prominent  juveniles  are 
the  "Youth's  Companion,"  juiblished 
weekly;  and  the  "Wide  Awake,"  and 
"Babyland,"  "The  Nursery,"  "Our 
Little  Ones,"  "Young  Folks'  Budget," 
and  tlie  "  Youtii's  Home  Library," 
each  published  monthly.  The  quar- 
terlies include  the  "  Ncw-Lngland 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register," 
the  "  Universalist  Quarterly,"  and  the 

"United-Slates    Postal  Guide."  

The  tone  of  the  Boston  press  averages 
good.  The  daily' newspapers  are,  as  a 
rule,  enterprising,  and  keep  ))acc  with 
the  best  of  the  leatling  journals  of  the 
day  in  the  country.  While  they  are 
conducted  with  spirit  and  energy,  and 
there  are  occasional  shar|)  conirovcr- 
sies  between  them,  it  is  rare  that  any 
of  them  indulge  in  extreme  bitturne.ss 
or  display  an  ugly  tenrper.  Each  is, 
as  a  rule,  its  neighbor's  "esteemed 
contemporary  ;  "  anrl,  while  hard 
knocks  are  sometimes  administered,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  there  is  an  inten- 
tional strike  " below  the  belt."  ]uu\  - 
nalism  in  Boston,  as  well  as  all  over 
the  country,  has  now  developed  into 
a  distinct  i)r(jfession  ;  and  the  Boston 
journalist,  like  his  brother  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  other  cities,  is.especially 
and  carefully  trained  for  his  avocation. 
The  profession  here  includes  a  large 
number  of  liberally  educated  men  ;  and 
the  "  Bohemian, "  thanks  to  the  bet- 
ter inlluences  i)re\ailing  in  American 
journalism,  is  now  a  rarity  in  Boston. 
Even  the  few  papers  whicli  are  given 
lo  vulgar  sensationalism  are  curbed 
by  the  iniluence  of  the  better  class  of 
journals,  and  scandalous  journalism 
connot  thrive  in  the  Boston  atmos- 
phere. Of  the  weekly  and  monthly 
literary  and  story  papers,  the  variety  is 
great,  but  even  the  chca])est  and  least 
meritorious  arc  seldom  vicious.  .So 
Boston  has  r<.:ison  to  plume  hi  rscH'  a 
little  on  the  idcanliness  and  tone  of 
her  ncwsphr  Ts  ami  pcriodic.d  litera 
tiire,  if  sh(  cannot  indorse  it  as  a 
whole  as  alt  )gether  metropolitan,  or 
all  of  it  a;  of  the  highest  literary 
merit. 


New  West-End.  —  See  Back-bay 
District. 

New- York  and  New-England 
Kaili'oad.  —  Passenger-station,  Atlan 
tic  Avenue,  foot  of  Summer  Street. 
This  is  an  uni)retentious  building,  but 
is  most  admirably  arranged  (as  are  all 
the  Boston  railway-stations)  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  [)assengers, 
antl  the  prompt  despatch  of  trains. 
The  waiting-rooms  occupy  the  larger 
poi  tit)ns  of  the  building,  and  the  tracks 
are  at  the  side.  Tlie  New-York  and 
New-Lngland  is  the  successor  of  the 
old  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. In  1873  il  .sutceeded  to  all  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  latter  road, 
which  had  itself  absorbed  the  Norfolk 
county  I\ailroad,  the  Southbridge  and 
l  ilaekstone,  the  M  idland,  the  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Ei^hkill,  and  the  road 
from  Brookline  to  Woonsocket.  It 
now  owns  and  operates  a  railroad  from 
Jio-ilon  and  l^\)viilence  through  Wil- 
limantic  and  Hartford,  to  Fishkill-on- 
the  Hudson,  connecting  with  the  Erie 
Railway;  and  branches  to  Woon- 
socket, Sf)uthbridge,  Hedhain,  Sj)ring- 
field,  and  Rockville,  Ccjmi.  It  also 
oi)erates,  under  lea.scs,  the  Norwich 
autl  Worcester  Railroad,  fioni  ^Vorces- 
ler  to  Allyn's  Point,  New  l.ondon, 
thereby  con t resiling  an  inde[)endent  line 
of  Sound  steamers  to  New  York  (the 
Norwich  Line);  the  Rhode-Island  and 
1\1  .iss.K  luiscits  Kailro.id,  from  Pranklin 
to  \'alK\-  l''alls,  making  a  diii  ri  line 
from  Ho^lon  lo  Providence.  The  lail 
.md  ;4(:.nnl)oal  lines  under  its  control 
aggiegale  579  miles.  By  means  of  the 
transfer-steamer  "William  T.  Hart," 
l)lying  between  the  Harlem  River  ani.1 
Jersey  ('ilv,  sleei)ing-cars  aie  run 
throui'^h  from  lioston  to  I'liihuUlpliia 
and  Washington  d.iilv.  I'"reiglu  is  also 
I  r,ins|)orled  by  the  William  T.  ll.ii  t," 
wilhout  breaking  bulk;  and,  b)'  con 
nctiion  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
lo'ad  at  jersev  Gily,  a  lar^'.e  runonnt 
of  through  Wesli  111  l)u^llK^s  is  done 
over  the  road.  i'lnn,  it  will  be  seen, 
this  road  starts  from  lluee  of  llu;  l.irgest 
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New-England  cities,  —  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, and  Worcester,  —  with  good 
connections  for  the  West,  and  main- 
tains all  rail  and  Sound  lines  lor  jjas.- 
sengers  and  freight  to  Mew  York. 
The  president  of  the  road  is  Oen 
James  II.  Wilson;  and  the  general 
passenger-agent  is  A,  C.  Kendall. 

Nickerson  Home  for  Children.  — 

Established  in  1835,  ^^'"-^^  under  the 
name  of  the  Ladies'  American  Home- 
Education  Society  and  Temperance 
Union;  incorporated  1S50.  Hume  at 
No.  14  Tyler  Street.  It  cares  for  cliil- 
dren  between  3  and  10  yeras  uf  age, 
mostly  hall-orphans  and  chikhen  of 
intemperate  fathers,  until  they  can  be 
supported  by  their  friends  or  by  tlieni- 
selves.  I'^riends,  if  able,  pa)  a  small 
sum  for  board;  but  many  of  ihc  chil 
drcn  are  entirely  su])])(jrted  by  llie 
society.  Public  school,  church,  and 
Sunday-school  are  attended  by  the  in 
mates  regularly.  Children  are  admilled 
without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  creed. 
The  society  publishes  annually,  "  An 
nals  of  the  Cliildren's  Home."  Appli- 
cation for  admission  is  to  be  niacle  to 
the  matron    [See -•^.i;'////'/'/.v</y/^///^'///^•.^'.) 

Nix's  Mate  is  the  najiie  of  the 
dangerous  rocks  situated  in  the  harbor, 
5^4  miles  from  the  city.  An  island  of 
considerable  size  once  rose  here  above 
the  water,  but,  like  many  others,  has 
been  gradually  washed  away.  'Phese 
rocks  are  iiow  crowned  by  a  .st(jnc 
obelisk,  surmounted  by  a  big  wooden 
octagonal  pyramid  |)ainted  black,  w  hich 
warns  ap[)roaching  mariners  of  the 
Ijeril.  A  tradition  exists,  that  one 
Capt.  Nix  was  murdered  by  his  mate, 
who  was  executed  for  his  crime  here, 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  prophe- 
sying the  ultimate  disappearance  of 
the  island  Whether  true  or  not,  the 
legend  fit.-^  well  to  the  i)lace,  which  to 
many  has  th  ;  look  of  a  si)ot  oi  "evil 
omen."  If:  ihe  early  days  jnrates  were 
hung  here  i  i  chains,  "as  a  Spectacle 
for  tlic  W:  ining  of  others  especially 
.Sea-faring  .\kn;"and  other  criminals 
executed  lot  (  rimes  connnitted  on  the 


seas  have  been  buried  here.  [See 
///r/vr.] 

Nomenclature  of  Streets.  —  Until 
after  the  Revolution  many  of  the  streets 
and  ways  of  the  town  bore  the  familiar 
names  of  oUl  London  thoroughfares 
and  lanes  ;  ijut  when  the  war  was 
over,  and  America  had  successfully 
thrown  olf  the  "  British  yoke,"  English 
and  royal  names  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
American  and  republican  names  were 
substituted  therefor.  Among  the  ear- 
liest to  be  changed  were  King  and 
Queen  Streets  ;  the  former  taking  on 
the  freer  title  of  State,  and  the  latter  of 
Court,  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
present  day  aiul  generation  In  17S8 
Congress  Stree-t  was  eslablislied  from 
what  had  before  |jeei\  known  as  Lev- 
erctt's  Lane,  and  before  that  Quaker's 
L;ine,  and  also  Atkinson  Street  named 
fr(,un  the  Atkinson  family;  and  the 
same  year  Eederal  Street,  from  what 
had  been  known  as  Long  Street,  the 
name  Federal  being  taken  to  commem- 
orate the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  Massachusetts  at  the 
conventicm  held  in  the  church  after 
wards  known  as  the  *'  I'Vcleral-slreet 
Church,"  famous  in  after  )ears  as  the 
pulpit  of  William  Ellery  Channing, 
and  now  succeeded  by  the  Arlington- 
street  Church  [see  Arliiii^to)i-st)ect 
Chu)-cli\.  Washington  Street  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Wa>h- 
ington  to  the  town  in  I7(S9.  It  (list 
extended  from  the  end  of  Oranye 
Siieet,  —  "  the  Broad  Street  01 
w.iy,  from  the  old  Fortificalioiis  011  the 
Neck  [at  about  Dover  Slieet;  see 
^'cck\  leading  into  the  town," —  to  the 
Roxbury  line.  At  that  time  the  pres- 
ent Washington  Street  was  a  scries 
of  streets  from  down-town  to  the 
Roxbury  line,  known  as  Cfjinhill, 
Marlborough,  Newbury,  Orange,  and 
Washingtr)!!  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1824 
that  the  old  names  were  dropped,  and 
the  entire  thoroughfare  named  as  now. 
Until  1873-3.4  the  down-town  end  of 
Washington  .Street  was  at  the  piesent 
C^ornhill    and   old   Dock   Scpiaie  ;  in 
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that  year  the  extension  to  Hayniarket 
Square  was  made  at  a  cost  to  the  city 
of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  At 
present  this  street  extends  from  Hay- 
market  Sc[uare,  through  the  city  proper 
and  the  Roxbury  district,  to  the  Ded- 
ham  line.  It  is  in  i>art,  jjarticukuiy 
between  Boylston  and  Dover  Streets, 
a  shabby  way,  for  which  liostonians 
who  have  respect  for  appearances  feel 
obliged  to  apologize  to  the  visiting 
stranger.  Tremont  Street,  the  secontl 
of  the  older  thoroughfares  through 
the  city,  named,  of  course,  from  "  Tri- 
mountaine,"  first  extended  from  Scliool 
Street  to  Boylston,  —  "  Frcjm  Melyne's 
corner,  near  Cokjnel  Townsend's,  pass- 
ing through  the  Common  along  by  Mr. 
Sheef's  into  Frog  Lane  "  (as  Boylston 
Street  was  hist  called).  For  a  time 
the  part  (vom  Boylston  St.eet  to 
Common  Street  was  called  liolyoke  ; 
and  again  it  was  called  Common, 
swinging  around  ihrougli  the  juesent 
Common  Street  to  (Jrangc,  now  Wash- 
ington ;  and  in  183 1  it  was  extended 
to  the  Roxbury  line,  ft  now  extends 
through  the  Roxbury  district  to  the 
Brookline  line.  Of  the  older  streets, 
the  nomenclature  is  most  interesting. 
North  Street,  prior  to  1853,  was  Ana 
Street,  named  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 
.Salem  Street  used  to  be  calletl  Back 
Street,  because  it  was  back  of  the  sea- 
margin;  as  Fore  Street,  an  earl)' name 
for  Ann  Street,  was  on  the  watei-froni 
in  the  early  days.  Richmond  Sireet 
was  Beer  Lane,  from  Beer  I>anc  in 
London.  Ijlackstonc  Street,  opened 
in  1S3.1,  was  named  for  the  fust  settler 
who  dwelt  here,  when  Winthrop's 
band  came  over  from  Charlesiown 
[see  H'.tu  h.itone\.  Causeway  Street 
was  named  f(;r  tlie  old  causeway  built 
on  its  [Jiesent  line  ;  iJroad  Slrect, 
opened  in  fSo6,  was  founder  Lane. 
India  Str  n  was  opened  the  following 
year,  and  lamed  for  the  East-India 
trade.  "C  nardon  Street  was  named  for 
Peter  CI  .irrlon,  an  eminent  merchant, 
one  of  tlie  IFuguenot  descendants, 
who  live  '  where  the  Bowdoin-square 
Church    '(w   stands;   and  BowLluin 


Square  and  Street  were  named  for 
Gov.  Bowdoin,  and  Hancock  for  Gov. 
Hancock.  I^ynde  Street,  now  from 
Cambridge  to  Green,  was  named  for 
the  Lynde  family  :  it  w.as  laid  put  in 
1732.  Leverett  .Street  was  from  Gov. 
John  Leverett,  and  Staniford  from 
John  Staniford.  Allen  and  Bulfinch 
Streets,  with  others  in  old  West  Bos- 
ton, were  named  from  the  early  dwell- 
ers in  that  section,  which  was  called 
the  '*  New  Fields.'"  The  first  Corn- 
hill,  as  stated  above,  was  thie  lower 
part  of  Washington  Street  l)efore  its 
extension  ttj  Ila\niarket  Square;  the 
present  Coridiill  was  so  named  in 
i8-:8,  having  jjreviously  borne  the 
name  of  Market  Street,  leading  to  the 
market.  Here  the  book-trade  used  to 
centre.  Dock  Square  was  the  place 
around  the  cK)ck.  Bart  of  it  is  some- 
times popularly  called  Adams  Square, 
in  honor  of  Samuel  Adains,  whose 
statue  it  ccmtains  [see  Adains  Statuc\. 
Sch(K)l  Street  was  named  for  the  Latin 
School  lirst  established  there  ;  Ikacon 
Street  for  Beacon  Hill  and  the  old 
Beacon  [see  these].  Somerset  Street 
was  nametl  for  John  Bowers  of  Som- 
erset, Mass.,  a  property-owner  there. 
Howard  Street  was  nan)ed  from  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist.  It  was 
first  called  Southack's  Court,  from 
Capt.  Cyprian  Southack,  who  occu])ied 
an  estate  on  the  slope  of  the  l^end^er- 
((ju-hill  portion  of  Beacon  Hill.  Han- 
over Street  was  nauied  foi'  the  House 
of  Ibniovor.  Milk  St  reel  \v:is-  ii;imed 
from  old  Milk  Slrcei  in  London. 
Franklin  Street  was  in  part  ^Mncent^s 
Lane,  from  Ambrose  Vincent,  who 
lived  there.  The  name  of  Frar\klin 
was  given  it,  from  Washington  to 
Federal  Street,  in  1846.  Devonshire 
.Street  was  formerly  Pudding  Lane, 
from  the  London  street  of  the  s:unc 
name.  Hanison  Avenue  was  laid  out 
first  in  1806  as  I"\ont  Sireet;  and  the 
l)rcscnt  nanie  ado|)ted  in  1841,  in  hon- 
or of  Ckn.  Hanison.  In  the  modern 
Back-bay  section,  the  old  names  of 
ptu'tions  of  Washington  Street  are  re- 
vived in   Newbury  and  MaillH)rough 
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Streets  ;  and  streets  running  north 
and  south  are  named  alphabetically, 
and  a  trisyllabic  word  alternating  with 
a  dissyllabic. 

Normal  Art-School  (The  Massa- 
chusetts).—  "  Deacon  Ifouse,"  Wash- 
ington Street.  Established' by  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1873,  pi'iniarily  as  a 
training-school,  to  cjualify  teachers  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1870,  making  free  instruction  in  draw- 
ing obligatory  in  the  public  schools  of 
cities  and  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. 'I'he  school  was  fast  located  in 
the  upper  story  of  No.  33  l^embcrlon 
Scjuarc.  Professor  Walter  Smith,  an 
eminent  l^nglish  art-instructor,  who  was 
at  that  time  director  of  drawing  in  the 
Boston  public  schools,  and  who  had 
led  in  the  introduction  of  the  iicw  fea- 
ture of  the  public-school  sy.-^tem,  —  the 
teaching  of  intlustrial  art,  —  was  made 
director  of  the  school ;  and  under  his 
administration,  with  the  assistance  (jf 
a  corps  of  trained  teachcis,  it  rai)idly 
develoi)cd.  It  soon  outgrew  its  modest 
quarters,  and  was  removed  (o  larger 
rooms  in  School  Stree  t,  in  the  u|)pcr 
part  of  the  buildingon  the  site  of  the 
old  School -street  Church  (Universal- 
ist),  now  known  as  the-  Columbus- 
avenue  Universalist  Church  [see  Ci>- 
luinbns-avcnue  Universalist  Chiirch\. 
Thence  it  was  in  1881  removed  to  its 
present  quarters,  a  large  building,  the 
whole  of  which  it  occuj^ies.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  school 
are  examined  in  freehand  drawing,  and 
those  only  who  show  son\c  a])tiuide  and 
l^roficiency  arc  admitted.  Instruction 
is  given  by  classes  as  follows  :  i  hi-^s  A, 
elcmeiitary  subjects  ;  cla.ss  H,  ])ainting; 
class  C,  scul[)ture;  class  1),  architec- 
tural and  engineering  drawing.  For 
each  of  these  classes  a  iliploma  is 
given;  and  tor  proficiency  in  all,  the 
degree  of  uit  master.  The  ccjurse  re 
tjuires  foiir  \cars  for  comi)lelion.  Siu- 
dents  must  oc  over  16  years  of  age. 
They  are  ..liirged  as  follow.^;  resi- 
dents of  thii.  .'■'late,  no  tuition-fee  if  they 
agree  to  bet  ).ne  teachers  after  gradu- 


ation, with  ^20  a  year  for  incidental 
expenses:  non-residents,  a  tuition-fee 
of  $100  a  year.  In  1879  the  State  set 
aside  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  IjO)lst()n 
and  Dartmouth  Streets  for  a  special 
building  for  the  school,  provided  a 
building  were  erected  within  live  years. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  some  differences  between  the  di- 
rector of  the  school  and  the  board  f)f 
visit(.)rs  rei)resenting  the  .State  Hoard 
of  J'^ducation  uiulei  whose  direction  tlie 
school  is,  which  resulted  in  a  long  iu- 
VLStigalion  1-efore  the  committee  on 
education  of  the  Legislature  of  1881-82, 
culminating  in  the  retirement  of  Pro 
feasor  vSmilh,  and  the  subslitutitjn  in 
his  place  of  Professor  Fuchs,  who  had 
been  an  assistant  in  the  school.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  at  once  secured  by 
Dr.  I'ourjee  for  the  enlarged  New- 
England  C'onservatory,  to  conduct  an 
art-department  in  connection  with  that 
institution.  |S(e  A\-'iV-Eii_\iuiiul  Con- 
scnudoyy  School  of  Fine  Ai  ts.\ 

,  Normal  School  for  Girls  (The). 
—  In  the  kice-school  ljuiltling,  Dart- 
mouth Street.  h:^,tabli.'5hed  for  the 
education  of  female  teachers  in  1852, 
tills  sciiool  was  soon  after  coml)ined 
with  a  high  school  for  girls,  under  the 
name  of  the  Cirls'  High  and  Normal 
Scliool  [sec  Girls'  IJ I i^/i  Sclwol]\  ■\\\(\ 
in  1872  the  two  were  separated,  each 
since  continued  as  distinct  institutions. 
T\\c  course  of  study  includes  physiolo- 
\\)\  psychologv,  logic,  ethics,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  school  management  ; 
and  opi-ortunity  to  gain  some  practi- 
cal e.\[)erience  in  school-teaching  in 
the  Rice  Training-school,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Rice  school, 
("andidates  for  admission  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  mu^l  .  not  be  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  mu^t  bear  a  recoin 
mcndation  from  the  master  or  the 
committee  of  tin;  s(  hool  from  which 
they  come.  Tlio^e  who  have  com- 
l^jleted  the  fouith  year  of  the  hi};li 
sclujul  com-u'  aie  adinittetl  without  ex- 
amination, but  all  others  are  oblig.ed 
to  pass  examination.     Aftci  .uhnis- 
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sion,  pupils  are  tirst  put  on  probation 
for  six  months;  and  whether  ihcy  aie 
to  remain,  and  continue  through  tlie 
course,  is  determined  by  their  buccess 
during  the  probation  period.  It  lias 
been  stated  that  more  than  one-sixth 
of  all  tlie  women  teachers  in  tlie 
Boston  schools  are  graduates  of  this 
school.  Larkin  Dunton  is  head  mas- 
ter, with  two  assistants,  'i'he  average 
number  of  i;ui)ils  in  the  school  is  70. 
[See  Pubiu-school  Systc})i^ 

North  Burying-Ground. —  See 
Old  Burial-places. 

North  End.  —  This  designation  oc- 
curs frecjucntly  in  any  book  alx)ut  Bos- 
ton, and  is  applied  to  that  settitMi  of 
the  city  lying  towards  Charkstow  n, 
between  the  B(jstoii  and  Maine  Sta- 
tion and  Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  iii:3tor- 
ical  ground;  lor  here  is  Copp's  Hill, 
with  its  ancient  burying-ground ;  here 
is  Christ  Church,  where,  according  to 
tradition, —  but  disinited  [see  Christ 
Chiirch\  —  the  lanterns  were  hting  out 
on  the  night  i^veceding  the  baille  of 
Lexington,  giving  the  signal  to  I'aul 
Revere  for  his  memorable  ride  to  alarm 
the  patriots  along  the  country  roads  ; 
here  lived  the  men  who  took  active 
part  in  those  stirring  times,  the  sturdy 
mechanics  who  poured  the  lea  into  the 
harbor  from  Criffrn's  \Vharr,  and  w  ho 
flocked  intt;  the  ranks  of  the  old  Cun- 
tinental  army.  Till  wilhin  a  ct-mpara- 
tively  few  years  the  N(ji  lli  I'aid  l  etained 
the  ([uaint  (jld-fashi(jnt:d  looi^  of  the 
town  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  nuire 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  house.-,  cU"  that 
day  remained  still,  with  gambrel  roofs 
and  overhanging  stories,  standing  close 
upon  the  narrow,  crooked,  and  wind 
ing  streets  that  characleii/t-  ihe  older 
jjortion  of  nnj.-^t  old  cities.  lUil  here  a.-, 
elsewhere  streets  have  been  sliaight- 
ened  and  widjned,  and  the  (jld  Injures 
sliced  (jfi,-.-  1  back,  torn  down,  or  dec- 
orated witii  new  fronlri,  .-.o  that  the 
curious  tr.i'cller  wandering  in  the^e 
streets  fmd  .  l)ut  few  relics  of  the  (^Id 
time  ccjuij-ired  with  what  he  would 
have  foun  I  .)et(jre  b(j  many  ini[)ro\ e- 


ments  set  in  and  changes  were  made. 
Still,  with  all  the  change  and  all  the 
shabbiness  of  the  cpiarler,  there  is  not 
a  little  to  interest  here.  One  of  the 
mo--:>t  noteworthy  of  its  streets  is  Salem 
Street,  which  leads  off  obli(iuely  from 
Hanover  Street,  and  then  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  it.  And  another  is  Prince 
Street,  which  intersects  both  Hanover 
and  Saleni  Streets  near  their  northern 
extremity  :  it  makes  a  bar,  as  it  were, 
of  a  letter  A,  of  which  Salem  and 
ifanover  Streets  are  the  two  sides. 
Salem  Street  has  two  or  three  very 
good  examples  of  a  style  of  colonial 
buikling,  wherein  the  second  story  is 
made  to  jM  oject  beyt)nd  the  lli^t;  while 
f'rince  Street  has  several  well-i)re- 
served  houses  of  the  hi]>roof  variety. 
So  also  has  Centre  Street.  Nearly  all 
the  streets  which  intersect  Salem  and 
Prince  Streets  have  relics  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  earlier  tlays.  The  quarter 
is  mostly  occupied  by  a  population 
foreign  in  liirth  or  descent,  and  there 
is  a  marked  incongruity  between  the 
colonial  character  of  the  buildings  ai\d 
the  people  inhabiting  them.  The 
chai>ter  on  "  Old  Landmarks  "  in  this 
book  refers  to  a  number  of  interesting 
buildings  and  historic  spots  in  this 
jjart  of  the  town. 

North-End    Diet-Kitchen.  —  See 

15oston  North-Pud  iJiet-Jvilchen.  See 
also  I  )iet-Kilcl!ens. 

North-End    Mission.  —  See  Bos- 
North  l''n(l  .Mission. 

Nortli  Square,  the  small  and  shal> 
Ij)'  Iriangular  enclosure  between  Nortli 
and  Moon  Slreei.s,  at  the  North  End, 
is  hi.sioric  ground;  but  lutle  or  noth- 
ing ni/w  remains  ol  its  old  landmaiks. 
In  (he  eai-|\'  d;i\-s  it  was  the  heart  of 
the  "  c(nn  t  end  "  of  the  lovs  ii.  Jlere, 
and  ill  its  immediaii.;  neisdiboi  hcjod, 
the  "lir.^t  families"  dwelt.  (  )iRe  the 
old  tow  ii  |)uinp  .■^tood  in  it.  Poryeai.-. 
the  '•(  Jld  Noith,"  llu;  "ehuirh  (A  the 
.\Pitliei.-,"  oeui);ii(l  (Mie  .-^ide  of  it, 
standing  near  w  heie  the  M ai  iner'.-. 
Il(jii.->e  now  is.    This  was  the  (.hmch 
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which  was  torn  down  by  the  British, 
and  used  for  firewood,  during  the  harcl 
winter  of  the  siege.  It  was  the  second 
"Old  North,"  built  in  1677,  which  was 
thus  destroyed.  The  first  was  built  in 
1650,  and  burned  in  1676,  when  it  was 
at  once  rebuilt.  In  1734  one  of  the 
three  town-markets  was  located  here; 
the  others  being  Cbtablished  in  Dock 
Scjuare,  and  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  Boylston  Market.  Near  I  lie 
entrance  to  the  square,  at  the  corner 
of  North  and  Richmond  Streets,  stood 
the  ''Red  Lion  Inn,"  a  famous  seven- 
teenth-century tavern,  kept  by  Nicholas 
Upsali,  or  Ui)shall,  a  Quaker,  and  one 
of  thoi>e  who  bufferetl  persecution,  and 
finally  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith.  Ills 
grave  is  in  Coi)p's-hill  Iknying-ground 
[see  Old  Burial-plates  Viwd  Quakers']. 
It  is  believed  that  where  the  "  jN.ed 
Lion"  stood  was  the  first  Colonial 
Custom  House.  Just  inside  North 
Square,  froni  the  Richmond  and  North 
streets  entrance,  was  the  home  of  Paul 


Revere.  The  square  was  first  know  u 
as  Clark's  Scjuare,  and  then  as  Friz- 
zle's or  Frizell's  Square,  named  in  each 
instance  from  a  i)rominent  resident, 
lis  most  conspicuous  features  in  those 
modern  days  are  the  Mariner's  House 
and  Father  Taylor's  Bethel  [see  Bus- 
to>i  Fort  and  Sca/iie)i''s  Frioid  Society\ 
\'ears  ago  the  square  fell  into  di.^rc- 
l^ute,  and  for  a  long  while  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  tlangerinis  locality  of 
the  town.  lUii  it  has  to  some  e.xtent 
reformed  of  kite  years;  and,  although 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  safest  j)lace 
for  an  evening  str(jll,  it  is  a  quieter 
and  soberer  neighborhood  than  it  used 
to  l)e ;  and  the  rays  of  the  electric 
light,  penetrating  from  the  tall  staff 
erected  in  North  Street  at  the  corner 
of  Richmond,  illuminate  its  every  jiart. 
[See  Old  Laudmarks.] 

Nurses  (.Training-Schools  for). — 
See  Traming-Schools  iox  Nurses. 
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Oakland  Garden.  —  See  Summer 
Gardens. 

Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston 
(The). —  Organized  i860.  A  society 
composed  of  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  fur  the  cul- 
tivation uf  knowledge  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  It  is  limited  to 
30  active  members;  though  honorary 
members  in  addition  are  from  time  to 
time  elected,  who  have  all  the  rights 
and  jirivileges  of  the  society  except 
that  of  voting.  The  society  has  no 
fixed  headquarters,  but  its  meetings 
are  held  at  the  houses  of  memijcr.-,. 
The.  time  of  meeting  is  the  sec(,)nd 
Saturday  in  each  month  of  the  year 
with  the  excei)tion  of  July,  August, 
and  Se];tember.  The  proceedings  are 
published  in  the  "Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal."  The  secretary  is 
Dr.  C.  \V.  Swan,  No.  32  Worcester 
Street. 

Odd  Fellowa.  —  See  Secret  So- 
cieties. 

Odd  Fellowa'  Hall.  —  See  Halls. 

Old  Burial-Placee.  — Of  the  bury 
ing-grounds  established  by  the  fathers 
of  tlie  town,  the  four  oldest  in  the 
city  proper  are  still  preserved,  and 
faithfully  cared  f(jr  ;  though  interments 
in  them  have  been  discontinued,  the 
city  authorities  having  several  years 
ago  forbidden  by  ordinance  all  burials 
in  graves  aiihin  the  old  city  limits. 
The  (jldest  i>t  these  eaily  cemeteries 
is  that  now  l<nown  as  the  King's-chapel 
lUirying-gi  ' .  1  ul,  on  Tremont  Street, 
between  Ki,ii/s  Chapel  and  the  build- 
ing of  tin  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  :u     die  Oity-h.dl  yard  in  the 


rear.  For  30  years  this  was  the  sole 
burial-place  in  the  town.  In  1660  the 
North  Burying-ground,  on  Copp's  Hill, 
and  the  South,  "or  the  (Granary  Bury- 
ing-ground,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
'J'remont  Street,  between  the  present 
Tremont  House  and  the  Park-street 
("lunch,  were  laid  out  for  use;  and 
about  ioo  years  Liter,  in  1754,  that  situ- 
ated un  the  Connnon,  along  the  Boyls- 
ti.:n-street  mall,  and  adjoining  the  late 
deer-[)ark,  was  established.  In  the 
Charlestown  district  is  the  old  (Tiarles- 
town  Burying-grcjimtl,  on  Phii)iJs  Street, 
the  earliest  grave-stone  in  it  bearing 
the  dale  of  1O-12;  in  the  Roxbury  dis- 
trict is  the  ancient  Koxbury  Burying- 
ground,  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  luistis  Streets,  in  which  the  famtjus 
Indian  apostle,  John  Kliot,  was  buried  ; 
and  in  the  Dorchester  district,  is  the 
much-revered  old  Dorchester  Burying- 
ground.  About  them  all  cluster  his- 
toric association.^  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
older  residents  and  lovers  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  to  the  curious  visitor,  they 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
landuKirks  of  the  old  town.  Inforina- 
li(jn  conceinitig  each  is  giwii  iii  ihe 
f(jllowing  paragraphs  :  — 

K  1  NG'S-C  1 1  a  I'F.L    B  U  K  Y 1  NC.-(;      U  N  D, 

—  The  exact  date  of  the  establishment 
of  this  burial-place  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Shurtleff's  " 'I'opographical 
and  Hislcnical  Description  of  Boston," 
the  hrst  burial  heie  was  on  the  jSih 
of  February,  1630;  the  occurrence  be- 
ing thus  mentioned  by  Ciov.  Winthro]) : 
"  ( 'apt.  WeUlen,  a  hopeful  younge  gent 
tS:  an  experienced  soldier  dyed  at 
Oharlestowne  of  a  consumption,  and 
was  buryed  at  Jioslon  wtl>  a  military 
funeral;"  and  (iov.  Dudley  adds  an- 
other iti-ni  of  iiifoi  Illation  coui  ei  ning 
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the  event:  he  "was  buryed  as  a  soul- 
dierwith  three  volleys  uf  sliott."  Tlua, 
burial-ground  contains  the  leniains  of 
Gov.  John  Winthrop,  his  son  and 
grandson,  who  were  governors  ot  Con- 
necticut, of  Gov.  Shirley,  Lady  Andros 
(the  wife  of  Gov.  Andros),- John  Cot- 
ton, John  Davenport  (the  founder  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.),  John  Oxeidjridgu 
and  Thomas  Bridge,  pastors  of  the  First 
Church,  and  otiier  welhknown  jjerson- 
ages  of  the  early  days.  In  one  of  the 
tombs  here  were  dei)osited  the  remains 
of  the  wife  of  John  AVinslow,  who,  as 
Mary  Chilton,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, was  the  first  woman  to  touch  the 
shore  at  Cai)e  Cod,  si)ringing  in  her 
girlish  glee  from  the  boat  as  it  ap- 
proached the  land.  She  died  in  1079. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in 
the  yard  is  a  wdiite-marble  monument 
standing  in  its  centre.  ^J'his  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  1  ),i\\  e.^, 
who  was  for  many  years  identiried  wilh 
the  mechanical  interests  of  the  town, 
and  who  died  in  1809,  aged  78  years. 
The  tombs  of  the  \Vinthroi)s  and 
Olivers  are  side  by  side.  Near  the 
Historical  Society's  building  arc  the 
tombs  of  Jacc)l)  Sheafe,  one  ui  the  must 
o])ulent  merchants  of  that  time,  and 
Thomas  lhattle,  said  to  have  been  the 
wealthiest  New-England  merchant  of 
his  day,  and  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
fountlers  of  the  I5ratlle-s{|uare  Chuich 
[see  /J/  ti///c-S(/ii(ire  C  7anr/t] ;  and  on  the 
north-east  .side  of  the  ground  is  the 
grave  of  Deacon  William  I'achlv,  one 
of  the  early  selllers  of  tlie  ri)inonlh 
euhju),  and  a  u^elul  lt<unsman.  lli> 
gravestone  is  the  oldest  uprigju  tablet 
in  the  gr(jund,  and  is  oi  native  green- 
stone. The  graves  of  Capt.  Roger  (  "lap, 
for  21  years  captain  of  the  Castle  in 
the  harbor  [sec  Cas/Ze,  '/'//i'],  and  Major 
Thomas  Savage,  a  gallant  connnander 
in  King  I'liilip's  war,  are  also  in  this 
yard.  Son.'j  years  ago  an  "enierpris 
ing  "  supennlendent  of  bui  ials,  w  ith  an 
eye  to  "in  |  rosing"  the  a|)pearance  of 
the  yard,  ••  aised  many  wf  the  grave- 
stones to  I  ;  removed  from  iheir  origi- 
nal places,  and  placed  in  rows  along 


the  avenues  and  by-i)aths ;  so  that  it 
became  impossible  to  mark  the  precise 
location  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  tlie 
graves.  Ikuials  ceasetl,  as  a  rule,  in 
this  yard  in  1796.  A  spacious  vault  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  ground 
was  long  used  as  a  charnel-house. 

Tin:  Oi.i)  Granary  Buryinc;- 
GRuii.ND.  —  The  territory  occupied  by 
this  old  buiial-))lace  was  once  a  iKirt 
of  the  Connnon  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
"Old  Ciianar)'  Burying-ground "  was 
given  to  it  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  old  town  granar)',  which  fcjrmerly 
stood  wheie-  tlie  i'ark-street  Church 
now  stands.  The  substantial  iion 
fence,  with  an  inii)osing  gateway  in  iis 
centre,  was  put  up  in  1840;  and  the 
trees  within  the  grounds,  which  add 
so  much  to  Its  ])icturesqueness,  were 
set  out  10  years  before.  P''or  many 
)  ears  the  "  Paddock  elms,"  st.ilel)-  trees 
aflortling  grateful  shade  during  the 
sununer  time,  lined  the  walk  (in  front 
of  the  burial-ground)  w  hich  was  known 
as  "  Paddock's  Mall ; "  and  their  re- 
moval, about  10  years  ago,  to  meet  a 
demand  of  the  slreet-rail wa)s,  very 
jMoperly  roused  the  indignation  of 
many  old  citizens,  who  had  pleaded 
in  \ain  for  their  [)reservation.  These 
famous  trees  were  set  out  in  1 762,  by 
Ccipt.  Adin(j  Paddock,  a  wealthy  car- 
riage-builder, and  a  leading  Lo\alist 
during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  who 
left  the  city  with  the  ih  itish  w  hen  it  w  as 
evacuated,  in  1776  [see  Pmidock's  iM(}lt\ 
This  burial-ground  contains  tlu;  moilal 
remains  (;f  m.,)re  tlistinguislu'tl  jH  ison 
atus  than  <uiy  other  in  the  city,  lleie 
are  the  gia\es  of  7  governors  of  the 
eaily  day:  Bellingham,  Dunnnc  r,  Han- 
lock,  /\dams,  Bowtloin,  luistis,  and 
Sunuu'r;  of  the  ^\'(  ndells,  Lydes, 
( "hei  kle3's,  and  JJyfields;  of  I'eter 
I'.meuil,  Dr.  Jolm  Jeffries,  Uriah  Cot- 
tini;,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall.John  Hull, 
P. oil  Revere;  the  Rev.  Drs.  I'cklcy, 
1:^  Ikn.ip,  Stillman,  Pathrop,  and  Bald- 
win; of  the  piuiiils  of  iSenjamin 
I''raiikliii  ;  of  the  \  ii  lims  of  the  iioslon 
Massacre;  of  RokLit  'I'real  Paine, 
signer  of  the  1  )e(  laration  of  imkpen- 
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dence  ;  John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor 
of  Boston.  The  main  gate,  fronting 
Bromfield  Street,  and  the  paths  lead- 
ing from  this,  and  winding  in  and  out 
anioug  the  graves,  were  provided  and 
laid  out  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
present  iron  fence.  The  most  con- 
spicuous monument  is  that,  not  far 
from  the  main  gateway,  raised  over 
the  Franklin  tomb.  This  was  erected 
in  1S27,  with  becoming  ceremonies,  in 
which  the  governor  of  tlie  State  and 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association  [see  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association}  took  part, 
lion.  Charles  Wells  delivering  an  ad- 
dress. It  is  21  feet  high,  constructed 
of  graniie  taken  from  the  lUmker-hill 
Monument  quarry,  aiul  stands  on  a 
rectangular  base  two  feet  high.  On 
its  easterly  side  the  name  of  "  Frank- 
liii"  is  cut  in  bold  relief,  beneath  which 
is  a  bronze  tablet  set  into  the  stone, 
and  containing  the  original  in:  cription 
composed  by  Franklin,  as  follows:  — 

JOSIAU     KKANKLIN     AND     AlilAlI      HIS  WM-ll 

lAE  Hi'Kii  inti;kki;d. 

TUKY  LIVliD  LOVINOI-V  TOcn:TlllU<  IN  WICD- 
l.OCK  FU-TV-ITVE  YEARS,  AND  WITHOUT  AN 
ESTATE,  Oli  ANY  GAINFUL  EMl'LOVMENT,  llY 
CONSTANT  LABOUR  AND  HONEST  INUUSTKV, 
MAINTAINED  A  LAKGE  FAMILY  Ct)M FOKTAI! LY, 
AND  BUOUGIIT  UI'  THIRTEEN  CIIILDKEN  AND 
SEVEN  GKANUCHlLDKEN  ICESI'ICC  TA  lU  Y .  I  l:OM 
THIS  INSTANCE,  KI'.ADEU,  lili  ENCdUUAGMJ  TO 
DILIGENCE  IN  THY  CALLING,  AND  UISTIUJST 
NOT  PROVIDENCE. 

HE  WAS  A  I'lOUS  ANI)  TKUDENr  MAN; 
SHE  A  DISCKEET  AND  VIRTUOUS  WOMAN. 

TIIEIU  YOUNGEST  SON, 
IN  FILIAL   HEGAKD  TO  THEIR  MEMORY, 
TLACl'S  -J  HIS  STONE; 
J.   F.  BORN  1655-^  DIED  1744.  —  M  89. 
A.   F.    1667  1752.  —  Ai  85. 

Dr.  Shurtleff,  remarking  upon  the 
above,  says  that  Franklin's  father  was 
born  in  Ecton,  Northainjjtonsliirc, 
England,  on  the  23d  oi  December, 
1657,  and  filed  in  lUjston  on  the  i6th 
day,  r7l1--1j,  aged  87  years:  "so  we 
find  that"  v\.'n  the  cpit;'.|)h  of  the 
philosophei  .s  father  sust;iins  the  old 
proverb,  t!  i  gravcstfjncs  will  lie." 
South- wcsl  of  the  Franklin  obelisk  is 
the  burial-  ;,)ot  selected  by  m(jst  of  the 


Flench  Protestants  who  came  to  Bos- 
ton after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  grave  of  Pierre  Daille, 
the  pastor  of  their  church  established 
here,  is  near  the  entrance-trale,  at  the 
corner  of  the  main  path  and  one  of 
the  by-paths.  Under  a  larch-tree, 
between  the  main  path  and  the  wall 
near  the  Tremont  House,  are  the 
graves  of  the  victims  of  the  Boston 
Massacre.  The  Hancock  tomb  was 
for  many  years  marked  by  a  white- 
marble  slab  with  a  simjjle  inscription  ; 
but  now  no  tiaces  of  it  are  left.  A 
writer  in  the  "Advertiser"  of  Feb. 
I,  1S82,  gives  this  account  of  the 
manner  of  its  disappearance  :  "A  few 
years  ago,  wlicn  the  building  on  Park 
Sti  eet  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Doll  & 
Richards  was  altered  from  a  dwelling- 
house  into  a  store,  etc.,  a  portion  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  burying-grouiid 
was  jnilled  down,  and  anoilier  one 
built  deeper  Un-  the  purpose  of  giving 
light  into  the  basement-floor  of  that 
building.  Built  into  the  wall  that  was 
removed  were  several  tombstones,  that 
of  John  Hancock  among  the  number. 
These  were  taken  out,  and  reverently 
placed  where  they  could  be  carted 
away  with  old  bricks  or  other  rub- 
bish, or  scattered  about  the  burying- 
ground,  where  some  of  them  can  still 
be  seen,  broken  and  defaced,  lying  llat 
in  the  dirt.  John  Hancock's  may  be 
there  somewhere,  but  not  anywhere 
near  his  tomb:  iK'rhai)s  it  was  c.uted 
away  with  the  old  bricks,  etc.,  or 
([)laced  flatwise)  used  as  a  part  of  the 
fourid:ition  (»f  the  new  wall.  In  tearing 
liown  the  old  wall,  the  tomb  of  John 
Hancock  must  iiavc  been  broken  into, 
as  the  wall  formed  one  side  of  it,  so 
there  is  no  proof  that  even  his  body 
remains  there.  The  body  was  en- 
closed in  a  lead  cotlin  :  who  knows  but 
this  may  have  been  converted  into 
water-|Hpes,  or  used  up  in  various 
plumbing  oi)er.iti(;ns  ?  "  Among  the 
lieadstones  in  the  rear  of  Messis. 
Doll  Richards's  store  is  a  small 
dila])idated  slate  tablet  on  which  is 
this  ii\>ci  iption  :  — 
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FRANK, 

SEKVANT  TO 
JOHN    HANCOCK,  VSQ'r., 
LIES     I  N  T  K  K  14  E  U    HE  H  E, 
WHO  D1ED-23U  JAN'kY, 


John  Hancock  was  buried  some- 
where between  this  stone  and  the 
Park-stieet  buikhng.  In  the  Minut 
tomb,  near  the  Tark-strect  Church  end 
of  the  yard,  the  lemains  of  Cien. 
Joseph  Warren  were  first  deposited, 
after  they  were  reclaimed  from  tlieir 
first  grave  in  Charlestown.  ""Ihe 
grave  of  young  Woodbridge,  who  was 
killed  in  a  chiel  on  the  C(;mnu)n  in 
I72(S  [see  C\>j/i//u>Ji],  is  near  the  fence; 
and  the  inscription  on  the  modest  slab 
can  be  read  from  the  sidewalk.  It 
used  to  be  the  custom  to  open  the  main 
gate  of  this  burying-yard  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  few  hours  before  sunset, 
and  adnht  the  public  to  the  enclosure. 
Now  entrance  is  secured  by  permits 
from  the  proper  authorities  at  the 
City  Hall,  which,  iiowever,  are  not 
ditiicult  to  obtain. 

The  Central  Burying-C round, 
on  the  Common,  was  estaljlished  in 
1756,  the  result  of  an  agifation  begun 
ten  years  or  more  before  for  a  new 
burial-place,  in  consequence  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  grounds  of  the 
King's-chapel  and  Granary  yards.  As 
long  before  as  17.10  the  grave-diggers 
hacl  jnesented  a  ])etition  to  the  select- 
men representing  that  "the  did  and 
south  inirying-places  arc -so  filled  with 
dead  b(idies,  they  are  obliged  ofttimes 
to  bury  tliem  four  deep."  The  Coni- 
mon  ljurying-ground  originally  reached 
on  the  south  side  to  lioylston  Street; 
but  in  1859  two  rows  of  tond>s  were 
di.bconlinued,  and  the*  iioylston-stieel 
mall  laid  out.  There  is  now  liiile 
that  is  e->]  ^  cially  interesting  about  this 
small  yard.  'I'radition  says  that  the 
Uritish  soldiers  wdio  died  in  the  bar- 
racks on  ilie  Conniion  weie  buried 
here,  but  this  is  (jue.^lioiicd.  'I'lie 
grave  of  Ivl.  Julien,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  favorite  Julien  smip, 


is  here.  He  was  tlie  most  noted 
restaurateur  of  the  town  in  his  day, 
serving  the  public  at  his  house  at  the 
corner  of  Milk  and  Congress  Streets; 
and  his  widow  "carried  on  the 
business  at  the  old  stand  "  for  some 
years  after  liis  death,  which  occurred 
on  June  30,  1S05.  ^tJHie  rather  re- 
markable jjoetry  appears  on  some  of 
the  stones  in  this  yard.  Stuart,  the 
portrait-painter,  w  as  also  buried  here. 
N(j  part  of  thib  burying-gruund  ever 
actually  belonged  to  the  Common,  nor 
did  that  for  so  many  years  occupied  in 
part  by  the  late  decr-];ai  k. 

Cul'l''s  llll.l.  JUJKYI.NOGKCtlJNI),  at 
the  North  laid,  near  Christ  Church,  is 
the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
largest,  of  all  the  ancient  burial- 
places  of  the  city.  Its  situation  is 
cpiiie  pictures(]ue  ;  though  it  is  set  in  a 
ciuarter  of  tlie  city  long  since  aban- 
dcjned  by  most  of  tlie  Ijetter  class  of 
peojjle,  and  gi\en  over  to  the  very 
])Oor  and  rougher  classes.  It  stands 
on  a  high  embankment,  left  when  the 
remainder  of  the  hill  was  cut  down, 
which  is  i.)rotectcd  by  a  high  stone 
wall.  Its  gates,  during  the  larger 
portion  of  the  season,  aie  oi)en  to  the 
jniblic;  and  it  is  a  ]j]ace  which  no 
stranger  interested  in  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  town  should  neglect  to 
visit.  Here  are  the  graves  or  tcjmbs 
(^f  Drs.  Increase,  Cotton,  and  Samuel 
Mather;  of  Andrew  I'diot ;  of  lulimind 
Hartt,  the  builder  of  the  friga(c  .  "  ( '( m 
slilution;"  of  the  lailier  and  gi.ind 
father  of  Gov.  Hutchinson;  of  Mis. 
Maiy  ISaker,  a  sister  of  I'aul  Revere; 
(<f  Chief-Justice  Parker;  of  Rev.  Jesse 
Lee,  the  early  jjreacher  of  Method- 
ism in  li.oston;  and  of  many  others. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  eiiclosuie 
is  that  on  the  noilh-easl  side  of  the  en- 
liaiice.  This  was  established  in  iCOo 
as  the  North  liurial-ground  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  t(nvard  tin:  close  of  1707  that 
tlie  enclosure  was  enlarged.  l'"roni  time 
to  time  new  l)urying-grounds  were  es- 
t  dilished  adjoining  the  (dd  ;  and  now 
the  enchjsine  ctnUains  what  were  once 
kiiu.wn  ;is  the   New    North  Hurying- 
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ground,  the  Charter-street  Burying- 
ground,  and  the  Hull-street  or  old 
North  Cemetery.  In  1S33  a  number 
of  ornamental  trees  were  set  out, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  were 
removed  and  others  put  in  place  of 
them;  and  in  1S38  avenues  and  by- 
paths winding  about  the  tombs  were 
laid  out.  It  is  now  a  most  picturesque 
place.  In  the  older  part  of  the  en- 
closure, near  the  monument  and  tomb 
of  the  Ellis  family,  at  the  Charier- 
street  gate,  is  the  remnant  of  a  weejj- 
hig-willow  grown  from  a  slip  brcjught 
in  1840  from  St.  Helena,  from  the  wil- 
low drooping  over  the  grave  of  Najio- 
leon.  There  are  few  monuments  in 
these  grounds,  but  many  tombs  and 
gravestones,  with  their  cjuaint  inscrip- 
tions. The  oldest  inscription  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  one  bearing  date  of  1661. 
This  is  on  a  double  stone,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  grandchildren  of 
William  Copp.  It  was  discovered 
beneath  the  surface  in  1878,  by  the 
))resent  superintendent  of  CtJpp's  Hill, 
Mr.  E.  AlacDonald,  who  has  done 
much  to  restore  the  old  i)lace,  and 
who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  trust. 
This  stone  is  now  to  be  found  near 
the  monument  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw, 
on  the  northern  slo})e  of  the  yard. 
The  next  oldest  stone  bears  date  of 
1662,  and  marks  the  grave  of  Mary, 
daughter  uf  Arthur  and  Janu  Kind. 
It  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  hill. 
Several  stones  bear  earlier  dates;  hut 
these  dates  were  altered  from  the 
original,  1690  in  some  cases  having 
been  changed  to  1620,  and  1695  to 
1625.  Mr.  MacDonald,  in  a  very  use- 
ful little  book  issuerl  by  him  under  the 
title  of  "Old  Copp's  Hill  and  liurial- 
Ground,  with  Historical  Sketches," 
says  that  these  acts  of  vandalism  were 
connnitted  c:  rly  in  the  present  century 
by  George  l)arracolt,  at  that  time 
quite  youn^.  The  oldest  slab  in  tlie 
ground  ma)-  |j(jssibly  be  one  marking 
the  grave  f  Grace  Berry,  wife  of 
Thomas  \U  ir/,  who  is  recorded  as 
having  die  1  in  Plymouth,  May  17, 
1625,  and  w  '  (  se  body  was  removtid  to 


Boston  and  buried  here  in  .1659,  be- 
fore the  formal  establishment  of  the 
burial-ground.  The  stone  is  finished 
on  the  edges  with  ornamental  curves; 
it  is  crowned  with  two  cherubs  and 
the  "Angel  of  Death,"  and  bears  a 
coat-of-arms.  It  is  marked,  also,  by 
the  bullets  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
used  the  stones  in  this  yard  for  targets 
during  the  siege  [see  Copp's  JJili\. 
'i'he  correctness  of  the  date  on  this 
stone  has  long  been  questioned,  but 
Mr.  MacDonald  offers  this  eviclence 
in  support  of  its  accuracy.  "In  the 
month  of  July,  1878,"  he  says  in  his 
boi)k  .dio\e  quoted,  "an  old  gentle- 
man from  the  West,  with  his  daughter 
and  grantUlaughter,  visited  the  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  tomb- 
stone of  one  of  his  ancestois.  In 
their  possession  was  a  memor.indum- 
book  yellow  with  age.  On  the  first 
jjage  was  a  fac-sij/iiL'  drawing  of  this 
stone,  with  the  coat-of-arms  (without 
the  bullet-marks) ;  and  on  the  first  two 
])ages  was  an  exact  inscription  of  that 
on  the  (irace  Berry  slab,  with  a  foot- 
note stating  when  it  had  been  removed 
from  Plymouth."  Mr.  MacDonald, 
however,  adds,  "  No  record  of  Grace 
Ikrry's  death  can  be  found  at  City 
Hall."  The  tomb  of  the  Mathers  is 
enclosed  within  an  iron  fence  near  the 
Charter-street  entrance.  The  brick 
vault  contains  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  descendants  of  the  three  ennnent 
men.  The  olde.^t  insci  iptiim,  set.  into 
the  brown-stone  slab  icsiiii';  i)n  the 
top  ol  the  \  ault,  is  as  follow   :  - 

THE  KKViiKliND  IJOCIUKS 

iNCivKASE,  corroN, 

AM)  SAMUEL  MAIHKK, 

WMUv.  iN  i  i;ki;i;ij  in  rms  vault, 
'tis   'im:  'lo.Mii   t)i'   (JUK  iathlk's. 
^L\^  iiLK  —  ckocki.k's 
1.  uiLu  .\UGT  ;!7iii  1723  jV.  84 

C.  DItT)  LLli  IJTII  1717  .1-.  65 
S.   Uli:U  JUNK  27    1785   A:  71; 

(  )ne  of  the  oldest  stones  lecords  the 
death  (;f  "  Captain  'i'homas  Lake,  who 
was  perfidiously  slain  by  ye  Indians  at 
Kennebec  .Aug  l.\  1676."  (.'apt.  Lake 
uas  ronmiander  oi  the  Ancii  ul  .md 
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Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1662 
and  1674;  and  ihe  story  goes,  that  the 
slit  which  is  deeply  sawn  into  his 
gravestone  was  hllcd  with  the  melted 
bullets  taken  from  his  body.  All  of 
this  metal  has  been  chipped  away  by 
sacrilegious  relic-hunters.  One  stone 
bears  this  inscription,  with  the  name 
of  Ammy  Hunt,  and  date  1767  :  — 

*'  A  sisier  of  Sarah  Lucas  lycth  here 
W'lioin  I  did  love  most  dear; 
And  now  her  soul  hath  took  its  flight, 
And  bid  her  spiteful  foes  good  night." 

And  another  bears  this  :  "  In  memory 
of  iJetsey,  wife  of  David  Darling. 
Died  March  23,  1809,  aged  43.  She 
was  the  mother  of  seventeen  childien, 
and  around  her  lie  twelve  of  them. 
Two  were  lost  at  sea.  Ih  other  Sextons, 
please  leave  a  clear  berth  for  me  near 
by  this  Stone."  Darling  was  at  this 
time  gravedigger  in  the  ground.  ^^'  hen 
he  died,  in  1820,  his  "  brother  sextons  " 
buried  liim  some  distance  from  his 
wife  and  children.  One  gravestone 
which  always  attracts  attention  is  that 
recording  these  facts:  "Jlerc  lies 
buried  in  a  stone  grave  ten  feet  deej) 
Captain  Daniel  Malcom,  mercht,  wlio 
departed  this  life  October  23,  17G9, 
aged  44  years.  A  True  Son  of  I.ib- 
erty.  A  friend  to  the  pulilick,  An 
enemy  to  opi)ression.  And  one  of 
the  foremost  in  o])posing  the  rev- 
enue acts  on  America."  .Shurtleff  re- 
lates this  of  Cai)t.  Malcom:  "  In  Feb- 
ruary, 176S,  he  had  a  schooner  airive 
in  the  harlxjr  laden  with  a  valuable 
cargo  (jf  wines,  which  he  had  deter- 
mined should  escape  the  unpopiihii 
duties.  Consecjuently  the  vessel  was 
detained  and  anchored  about  live  miles 
from  the  town,  among  the  islands  in 
the  harbor;  and  the  wine,  ctHUaintd  in 
about  Go  casks,  was  brought  up  muh  r 
the  cover  i;i  night,  gu;irdcd  by  pai  lies 
of  men  a;m<;d  witii  club-,  and  depos- 
ited in  vanous  parts  of  the  town.  A 
meeting  ol  the  merch;inls  and  traders 
was  sul;s(  .,i:enlly  held,  at  which  the 
captain  p'  -ided;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined   b)    Iheni   not   to  import  any 


English  commodities,  except  such  as 
should  be  required  for  the  ri.-.htrics, 
for  eighteen  months.  'I'his  incensed 
the  olticers  and  menials  of  the  govern- 
ment very  much  ;  but  it  was  per.sisted 
in,  and  hence  the  rcmarkaj-le  inscrij)- 
tion  wliiLh  was  placed  a  liille  over  a 
year  afterwards  upon  the  large  memo- 
rial stone  erected  over  his  grave," 
This  stone  was  i:)articularly  sought 
out  by  the  l)ritish  soldiers  as  a  fa- 
vorite target  to  lire  at  during  the 
siege,  and  the  "marks  of  their  bullets 
can  yet  be  discerned  upon  its  face. 
Ii^  about  the  centre  of  the  ground  is 
the  tii|)le  gra\'estone  of  George  Wor- 
thylake,  the  first  kee])er  of  the  bos- 
ton Liglit  hoiise,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  wcie  drowned  together  when 
coming  u])  to  town  from  the  light- 
house in  1718.  This  event  was  made 
tlie  subject  of  a  mournful  ballad,  and 
a  very  poor  (jne,  l)y  young  I'ranklin, 
which  lie  called  "The  Ivighlliouse 
Tragedy;"  and  he  j)rinled  anil '])eddled 
it  about  the  streets.  'J'he  Hutchinson 
tomb  has  been  desecrated  by  some 
modern  vandal,  who  cut  out  the  name 
of  Hutchinson  :ind  substituted  there- 
for one  unknown  to  fame,  that  of 
"'l  lujinas  Lewis."  'bhis  tomb  is  sit- 
uated near  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  grounds,  and  it  bore  a  finely  chis- 
elled reproduction  of  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  family.  In  the  vault  were  t)i  i- 
ginally  plated  the  reniiiins  of  the  falhei 
and  gr;tncHathcr  (^f  (lov.  [iutrhinson 
(di'SccMulanls  ol  Ann  1 1  iilcltins' in ),  lonj.. 
since  scaltfied.  .\nollicr  vaiill,  lii|'Jily 
(jrnanR  iiled  and  lH  ai  ii!j.;a  w  i  ll  t  arx  ed 
co.it  ol-aiins,  insu  ibed  as  lollows: 
"William  Cl.u  k,  escj.,  an  eminent  mtr- 
chant  of  this  tinvn,  and  an  honorable 
councillor  for  the  province,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  failhfid  and 
affiHaionati  fiiiaul,  a  fail  and  g^cnei- 
oiis  trader,  loyal  to  his  piincc,  yet 
always  /e.dous  lor  the  freedom  of  his 
coimtry,  a  de^))isei  of  son  \  pt  rscjus 
and  littK-  ;ieti(ais,  an  enemy  (;f  I'liest- 
craft  and  eulimsiasm,  a  lover  of  gofjd 
men  of  various  denominations,  and  a 
leverent  worshiiiper  of  the  l^eily,'"-— 
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was  taken  possession  of  by  one  Sam- 
uel Winslow,  for  several  years  sexton 
of  the  First  Baptist  Churcli,  who 
caused  his  own  name  to  be  inscribed 
above  that  of  the  eminent  merchant 
who  despised  "sorry  persons  and  little 
actions,"  removed  the  remains  depos- 
ited in  the  vault,  used  it  for  a  temi^o- 
rary  vault,  and  was  himself  buried  in 
it  v.hen  he  came  to  die.  I'here  are 
several  other  vaults  in  this  old  burial- 
ground  bearing  el;d)oralely  scul])tured 
slabs,  and  there  is  a  good  display  of 
heraldic  devices.  Since  his  ajjpuint- 
ment  in  1S7S,  the  [jresent  superintend- 
ent has  recovered  in  all  22  tombstones 
belonging  to  the  ground,  which  had 
been  utilized  for  various  purposes. 
Two  were  found  on  chinmey-to[>s,  two 
covering  drains,  and  one  was  in  a  cel- 
lar in  a  house  on  Charter  Street.  Ori- 
ginally the  north-easterly  part  of  the 
old  portion  ui  the  yard  was  used  for 
the  bia  ial  of  the  townspeoi)le,  and  that 
near  Snowhill  Street  for  the  burial  of 
slaves  and  freed-i)eople.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  tombs  were  built  on  the 
Hull-street  side.  Copp's-llill  iiury- 
ing-ground  is  about  three  acres  in  di- 
mensions, and 'from  it  a  line  and  exten- 
sive view  can  be  had. 

The  QaAis.i;R  Hu  RYiNG-tiRou.vi^ 
was  established  in  the  year  lyo'.),  in 
Leverett  Lane,  now  Congress  .Street, 
opposite  iandall  Street :  in  the  rear  (jf 
the  lot  the  front  of  the  ()uaker  meet- 
ing house  was  built,  and  stood  for  100 
years.  The  interments  in  the  gr.ive- 
yard  were  comparati\el y  few  and  in- 
frequent. In  1826  the  remains  of  the 
dead  buried  there  were  removed  io  the 
Quaker  burying-ground  in  Lynn,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  two  adults, 
which  were  de])Osited  in  King's-chape) 
Hurying-ground.  The  business  build- 
ing first  erected  on  this  estate,  after 
the  remov  li  of  the  graves,  was  occu- 
pied by  t.'  :  "Transcript"  newspaper. 

Till.      '  RoXliUKY  IJUKVINC;- 

GruUnij,  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Eusii  Streets,  usefl  to  be  cilled 
by  Koxbu.)  peo[)le  the  Lliot  Burying- 
ground,  ,  ■  -■cause  of  the  fact  that  the 


remains  of  old  John  Eliot,  tlie  apostle, 
and  translator  of  the.  Bible  into  the 
Indian  tongue,  lie  here.  The  oldest 
gravestone  in  the  yard  bears  date  of 
1653,  and  marks  the  grave  of  an  infant 
child  of  l\ev.  Samuel  Davenport,  the 
colleague  of  Eliot.  The  gravestones 
of  other  children  of  Kev,  Mr.  l)u\'en- 
])ort,  also  to  be  found  here,  are  almost 
all  of  I  hem,  according  to  l)v.  N.  B. 
Slnntleft's  Topographical  and  Jlis- 
tcnical  Descri(>tion  of  iioston,  older 
than  any  cn  iginal  memorials  to  be  found 
in  the  other  burving-griamds  of  the 
city.  John  Eli(jt's  remains  were  de- 
|)o.-.iled  in  "  ihe  ministers'  tomb;" 
and  here  also  .ue  the  remains  of  sev- 
eial  of  the  fwiuier  pastors  of  the  okl 
church  in  koxbury,  among  tliem 
Nehemiah  Walter,  Oliver  Peabody, 
and  Amos  Adams,  Another  note- 
worthy tomb  is  that  of  the  Dudley 
family,  which  is  near  the  entrance  from 
Juistis  Street.  Here  were  de|)osited 
the  remains  of  Thomas  and  Josei:)h 
Dudley,  the  first  a  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts during  the  existence  of  the 
colonial  charter,  and  the  second  after 
its  dissolution;  and  of  Paul  Dudley, 
the  famous  chief-justice,  and  son  of 
(iov.  Jose])h  Dudley.  The  latter  was 
the  Dudley  who  set  the  numerous 
mile  stones  |)laced  along  the  roads  of 
Norfolk  County,  that  attract  the  curi- 
osity of  the  stranger  passing  bv.  One 
of  these,  the  "  Pailing-slone,"  stands 
near  the  corner  of  Centre  and  f\oxbury 
Streets,  Eliot  Scjuare,  Ivoxbnrv  dis- 
iiict,  and  was  erected  in  i7.pi.  In  ihi  - 
vard  .dso  is  the  grave  of  the  father  of 
(jen.  Warren  the  [oatriot. 

TllK  Old   DORCHI'.STER  BtJRVI.\G- 

(j  ROUND,  on  the  corner  of  Stoughton 
Street  and  Boston  Avenue,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  foiefalhers  of  the 
ancient  ti;wn.  .Several  gravestones 
here  bear  eai  ly  dates;  but  some  of 
these,  in  the  o|jinion  of  antiipiaries,  are 
not  so  old  as  they  appear.  The  oldest 
dale  is  163S;  but  Dr.  Shurtleff,  in  his 
book  cpiotetl  above,  renrarks  that  "  the 
inscription  is  put  upon  the  stoiK'  in 
such  a  manner  as  io  give  con(  lu.-iive 
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evidence  that  the  sculptor's  work  was 
not  performed  earlier  than  the  year 
1653,  and  probably  Liter  than  1800." 
'I'iie  two  horizontal  slabs  near  by  the 
stone  of  the  oldest  date,  it  is  believed, 
were  placed  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  dead  by  wild  animals. 
Many  of  the  inscrii)tions  on-  the  stones 
are  quaint  and  curious,  and  there  are 
some  imposing  tablets.  Among  tlie 
notable  persons  buried  here  was  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  father  of  Increase 
Mather,  and  grandfather  of  Cotton 
Mather.  William  Stcnighton,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  council,  cliicf  justice 
of  the  Superior  Court,  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province,  and  who.se 
nanie  was  given  to  Stougliton  Hall  at 
Cambridge,  the  fust  one  having  been 
built  at  his  expense,  is  also  biuied 
here.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1650,  and  he  died  in  1701.  Upon 
his  gravestone  is  a  long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. It  recounts  that  he  was  "  a  man 
of  wedlock  unknown,  dev<jut  in  reli- 
gion, renowned  for  virtue,  famous  for 


erudition,  acute  in  judgment,  equally 
illustrious  by  kindness  and  spirit,  a 
lover  of  equity,  a  defender  of  the  laws, 
founder  of  Stuughton  Hall,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  letters  and  literary 
men,  a  most  strenuous  opponent  of  im- 
piety and  vice.  Rhetoricians  delight  in 
him  as  eloquent,  writers  are  acquainted 
with  him  as  elegant,  philosophers  seek 
him  as  wise.  Doctors  know  him  as  a 
ihecjlogian,  ilie  devout  revere  him  as 
grave,  all  admire  him ;  vmknown  by 
all,  yet  known  to  all.  What  need  of 
more,  traveller?"  One  of  the  old 
graves,  bearing  date  of  iGSi,  is  thai 
of  John  Foster,  who  is  said  to  have 
designed  the  "  seal  or  arms  of  ye 
colony,"  the  Indian  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Another  old  gravestone  is 
that  over  tlie  grave  of  Gen.  Humphrey 
Atherton,  whose  epitaph  is  cut  under 
a  naked  sword.  When  he  died,  in 
1661,  he  held  the  highest  military  p(jsi- 
tion  in  the  colony,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  was  buried  with  great  ceremony. 
Tlie  inscrijjtion  on  the  tablet  tells  how 


"two  .  TROVrS  .  Ol'   .   HOKS  .  WITH  .  lUME  .   HERE  .  CAME  .  SVCU  .  WOKTH  . 
HIS  .   LOVE  .   Um  .  CRAVE 
TEN  .  COMPANVES  .  OE  .  FOOT  .  ALSO  .   MOVRNING   .   MARCHT  .  TO  . 

HIS  .  {;r\\e 

LET  .   ALL  .  THAT  .  READ  .   BE  .  SVRE  .  To  .   KEEl'  .  THE  .   IMUl   .  AS  .   HE  .   HATH  . 

DONE 

WITH  .  CHRIST  .  HE  .   LUS  .   NOW   .  CROWNED  .   lilS  .  NAME  .  WAS  .  HVM- 
rHRE\'   .  ATHERTON." 


The  old  Charlestown  Rurying- 
GRUUND,  on  Phipps  Street,  Charles- 
town  district,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
records  for  the  first  time  in  I6.^S.  Tin- 
oldest  gravestone,  however,  bears  date 
of  1642,  and  records  the  death  of  Maud, 
the  wife  of  William  Russell.  Thomas 
Beccher,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
ancestor  of  the  famous  ikecher  family, 
and  John  Harvard,  the  founder  of 
Harvard  College,  are  buried  here.  A 
monument  erected  to  the  mcnujry  of 
Harvard,  Ciom  subsci ipi ions  by  gradu- 
ates of  the  eollege,  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  ill  the  yard.  It  is  a  solid 
granite  si  ft.  [See  I/dr-'urd  A/oiiii- 
DicJtt.]  J('lin  Harvaid's  gift  to  the 
college  \\'i<\  ,(^779  sterling,  and  a  libra- 


ry of  300  volumes.  [See  IIa)  i'ard  Col- 
A;.'/!'.]  He  died  in  ("harlestown  a  few 
niotiihs  aikr  his  arrival  in  the  new 
counli\. 

Tilt;  St)i;  I II  liiiRViNt;  < .kni  mi,  on 
Washington  Sireet,  between  .\e\\ton 
and  CJoncord  Streets,  —  from  both  of 
w  hich  it  is  separated  by  dwellings, — 
was  established  in  1810.  It  is  laid  oiu 
in  four  scpiarcs,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  Until  1827  it  was  made  entirely 
of  graves;  but  in  that  year  several 
tombs  were  lmil[,  and  (itliers  were 
added  in  after-years.  The  projioi  lions 
of  the  yard  were  curtailed  in  1866. 
The  easterly  ixjrlion  of  the  giound 
occupied  by  the  yard  used  to  be  the 
scene  of  executions  from  the  gallows, 
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which  once  stood  there;  and  the  crimi- 
nals were  generally  buried  in  deep 
graves  on  the  outskirts  u[  the  burial- 
ground. 

TOMT.S    UNDER    CllURCHES.  —  The 

oldest  tombs  under  churches  aie  tho^e 
beneath  King's  (.Mnj)el,  Cinist  L'luuch, 
and  St.  Paul's  Churcli.  The  latter  was 
the  latest  to  disconliiuie  interments  in 
its  tombs,  which  it  did  in  187S.  For 
years  there  were  tombs  also  under  the 
Park-street  Church,  and  St.  Matthew's 
Church  in  South  Poston.  Those  under 
the  former  were  discontinued  in  1S62, 
and  the  bodies  removed  to  M(.»unl 
Auburn  ;  and  those  under  tlic  latter, 
in  1867.  in  one  of  the  tond)s  under 
King's  Chapel,  Gov.  William  Sliirley 
was  Iniried.  The  laige  vault  under  the 
tower  was  long  called  the  Stranger's 
Tomb.  Uniler  Christ  Chuich  arc 
thirty-three  tomljs.  In  one  of  them  it 
is  a  tradition  that  the  lemains  of  Major 
Pitcairn,  who  led  the  Pi  iiish  troops  to 
Concorcl,  and  was  repulsed,  tempora- 
rily rested,  after  which  they  were  re- 
moved U)  lOngland.  The  lirst  rector  of 
Christ  Cluucli,  I\.ev.  Timothy  Culler, 
D.I).,  who  died  at  the  age  of  81,  Aug. 
17,  1765,  was  buried  here. 

Old  Charlestown  B'uryiug- 
gi'ound.  —  Sec  Old  Purial-phu  es. 

Old-Colony  Railroad. —  Passenger- 
station,  (;n  Kneeland  and  Soutli  Streets. 
This  is  a  plain  structure  exte  rnally,  and 
is  arranged  internally,  with  head-liousc 
and  train-house,  nuich  resembling  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Station,  which  is 
patterned  after  it.  The  waiting-rooms 
are  large  and  airy,  (jpening  fr(jm  either 
side  of  the  entrance-hall ;  and,  the  sta- 
tion standing  on  a  corner,  the  facilities 
f(jr  the  reception  and  departure  of 
l)assengcrs  and  luggage  are  admiraMc. 
The  (jllices  of  the  officials  of  the  road 
are  in  the  upper  story  of  the  htad- 
house.  Tl  ;  Old-Colony  railroad-com- 
pany was  chartered  March  16,  to 
build  and  •  .K-ratc  a  railroad  from  I'.os- 
ton  to  Plyniouth.  'I'hc  road  was  opened 
for  travel  the  folIo\\ing  ye.u.  The 
company  1.  I    since  alj^orbed  the  Old- 


Colony  and  Fali-Kiver  railroad-com- 
panies, the  [''all-River  and  Newport, 
the  Ca))e-Co(l,  the  \  ineyard-Sound,  the 
South-Shore,  the  Duxbury  and  Cohas- 
set,  the  Middlcborough  and  Taunton, 
the  Dorchester  and  Milton,  the  Poston, 
Clinton,  h'itehburg,  and  New  iiedfortl, 
and  Framingham  and  Lowell  roads. 
The  present  so-called  main-line  tiivis- 
ion,.from  Poston  to  Ply-nieuith  in  one 
direction,  along  Cape  Cod  to  Province- 
town,  and  from  Fall  River  to  Newport, 
is  249.89  miles  in  length;  and  with  its 
various  braiiches  die  company  controls 
and  operates,  in  all,  475  miles  of  rail- 
r(jacl,  and  225  miles  of  steamboat-routes; 
making  a  gi  and  total  of  700  miles  of 
land  and  water  roiUes.  Tlie  main  line 
runs  through  some  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  Fastern  Massa- 
chusetts, among  them  Prockton,  the 
Pi  idgewalers,  Faston,  Taunton,  New 
lietUord,  and  I'"all  River.  Province- 
tcnvn,  one  teiininus  i;f  the  main-line 
division,  is.  the  farthest  seaward  point 
of  Cape  Cod.  The  northern  division 
exteiKls  from  Taunton  to- Attleborough, 
Mansfield,  I'^ramingham, Clint(jn,  Fitch- 
burg,  and  Powell.  A  branch  reaches 
to  Wood's  Iloll,  whence  sieamlx)at- 
connection  is  made  with  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket.  Pranches  from 
the  Soiitli-shore  division  of  the  main 
line,  which  passes  through  Ilingham, 
and  continues  to  Cohasset,  Duxbury, 
and  Pl\im)nlh,  smnmer-resorls  of  the 
South  .Shore,  extend  to  the  famous 
Nanl.isket  Peach.  Tlie  I^uxlmiv  ;ind 
Coh.is'-^et  branch  passes  thron;;h  Mal  sh- 
liehl,  the  old  home  of  Daniel  Webster, 
and  leads  to  Duxbury,  where  the  Ameri- 
can end  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables 
is  laid,aiul  where  the  incomplete  Miles 
StaiuliNh  niomiment  stands,  on  a  com- 
manding liill.  The  Old-Colouy  road 
is  the  "land-end"  of  the  renowned 
I'.dl-Rivcr  line  of  Sound  stcameris  to 
New  Vork.  In  1876  the  Old-Colony, 
in  Connection  with  the  Poston  and 
Trovidi-nce,  accpiired  control  of  the 
Union  Fi(  i^!,ht  Kail \va\ ,  w  ho  c  li ac  ks 
extend  fioin  the  lUislon  and  Powell  to 
llic  01d-(  olonv.  aiul  urn  aloiii;  Allan- 
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tic  Avenue  and  Commercial  Street  to 
Constitution,  T,  Lewis's,  Eastern-ave- 
nue, Commercial,  Union,  and  Central 
wharves.  This  road  is  a  distributer 
of  freight  from  the  railways  to  the 
principal  wharves  of  the  city,  for  lad- 
nig  steamships  and  other  vessels.  iJy 
its  aid,  an  elevator,  and  dununy-engines, 
a  European  stcamhhi|)  can  be  loaded, 
in  24  hours.  Tlie  Union  Freiglit  was 
first  operated  in  1872.  It  is  2.45  niikb 
long.  The  charge  made  for  tian^por- 
tation  by  it  is  $4  i)er  car,  [See  I'cniti- 
rial  Faci/iiies.}  The  president  of  the 
Old-Colony  is  Charles  F.  Choate,  and 
the  general  superintendent  i.-^  J.  R. 
Kendrick. 

Old  Corner  Bookstore  (The), 
corner  of  Washington  and  School 
Streets,  stands  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  business-life  of  Boston,  and  upon 
ground  consecrated  as  tiie  scene  of 
many  of  the  niost  important  events  in 
the  city's  history.  It  is  ihe  oldest  build- 
ing save  one,  —  in  Sun-Court  Street, 
North  End,  —  now  standing  in  Boston, 
having  been  erected  by  Thomas  Crease, 
an  apothecary,  in  17 12.  At  that  early 
date  the  ground  had  already  become 
historic  as  the  site  of  l-he  dwelling 
of  Ann  Hutchinson,  in  which  she  held 
her  famous  scaiucs.  And  from  the 
time  of  its  erection  "The  Old  Corner 
Bookstore"  has  held  an  important 
place  in  the  city's  growth.  Thomas 
Crease  used  it  as  a  dwelling,  opening 
his  small  apcjthecary-bhop  on  the  Corn- 
hill  (now  ^Va:5llington-^tre•et)  .side.  In 
1789  Herman  Briumier  a  merchant, 
and  John  Jackson  a  broker,  had  their 
offices  there,  at  No.  76  Cornhill  as  it 
was  then.  As  early  as  1796,  and  until 
1816,  Messrs.  Saniuel  M.  and  Min(;t 
Thayer  used  a  pcjrtion  of  liie  building 
as  a  shop,  although  the  dwelling  part 
was  occu|'  cd  by  Herman  Urinnner  un- 
til his  dc  th  in  1800.  And  in  i8i6 
Dr.  Sani'iel  Clarke,  wiiose  son  Rev. 
James  I'l  ;tnan  Clarke  here  fust  saw 
the  iigiii,  )  e  Uored  the  old  building  to 
its  origin. puri)ose  of  a  drug-stou;. 
Dr.  Chui..   occupied  the  whole  build 


iiig,  and  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling- 
house  was  through  a  gateway  and  yard 
on  School  Street.  Dr.  Clarke  was 
succeeded,  in  1828,  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Hendce,  who  first  used  the  front  as 
a  bookstore,  a  purj)Ob>e  to  which  it  lias 
been  devoted  ever  biiice.  In  this  ca- 
pacity it  has  exercised  an  important  and 
permanent  inllueuce  on  Boston's  liter- 
ary life,  occupied  successi\'ely  by  the 
fums  of  Carter  i!v  Hendee,  Allen 
Ticknor,  Willianj  D.  Ticknor  &  Co., 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  E.  P.  Dutton  (Sc  Co., 
and  (since  1869)  A.  Williams  &  Co. 
It  has  become,  too,  through  some  of 
these,  the  progenitor  of  the  great  i)ub- 
lishinghouses  of  Houghton,  Mifllin, 
Co.,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  and  others;  while  at  one 
of  its  corner  counters  a  music-business, 
which  has  grown  to  embrace  almost 
every  city  of  the  land,  was  started  fifty 
years  ago  by  Oliver  Ditson.  Here 
James  T.  l''ields,  James  R.  Osgood,  and 
Benjamin  H.  Ticknor  began  their 
careers  as  clerks;  and  in  this  atmos- 
phere the  former  foimd  the  incentive 
to  his  literary  work.  Besides  its  im- 
portance as  a  business-stand,  "  the  Old 
Corner"  im[)resses  Bc^stonians  with  a 
feeling  eUjsely  akin  to  alfLCtion.  Here 
the  writer.-^  and  students  of  literature 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  gather 
in  their  diiily  interchange  of  good-fel- 
lowship and  ait,  as  if  an  inspiration 
were  to  be  drawn  from  the  (piaint  ga- 
bles ami  odd  staircases,  and  crannies 
whi(  h  ha\  e  looked  down  u])()n  ;dmost 
two  ci  iUui  ies  of  lifu  and  i)iogiess. 

Old  Granary  Buryiug-Ground. — 

See  ( >ld  Burial-places. 

Old-Harbor  Point  is  one  of  the 
uKjst  ancient  geographical  names  with- 
in Boston's  lerritoii.d  linnts.  "  Old 
1  larbor  "  is  that  .-^heet  of  water  which 
at  iiigh  tide  extends  along  the  south- 
erly side  of  S(juth  Boston,  fiom  the 
Old-Coloiiy  Railroad  to  Ciiy  Point. 
South  Boston  forms  its  northerly  shot  e, 
and  what  is  called  "  Cow-i)astinc 
marsh"  its  southerly  slioie.  .At  low 
tiiU;  it  is  a  bioad  expanse  ol  llals,  with 
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a  narrow  muddy  channel  meandering 
through  their  midst.  By  all  the  ac- 
cepted dehnitions  it  seems  any  thing 
but  a  harbor,  but  it  has  been  so  called 
for  252  years.  When  the  hrst  settlers 
of  Dorchester  reached  the  end  of  their 
ocean  pilgrimage,  June  16,  1630,  they 
landed  iVom  boats  on  this  southerly 
shore  of  what  is  now  South  Boston. 
Prior  to  the  annexation  of  this  ter- 
ritory it  was  known  as  Dorchester 
Neck  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  it  gained  in  part  the  nanie  of 
Dorchcbter  Heights.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  which  brought  the  Pilgrims 
had  contracted  to  land  ihem  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Charles  River;  but, 
imdcr  the  guidance  of  the  imperfect 
chart.-5  of  those  days,  he  deemed  the 
moutli  of  the  river  to  be  at  Nantasket. 
Refusing  to  bring  them  farther,  here 
he  landetl  them.  By  means  of  boats, 
some  of  them  borrowed  from  fisher- 
men, who  were  "sc[uatters"  at  Nan- 
tasket, and  some  probably  from  the 
shij),  they  transported  themselves  and 
their  worklly  [jossessions  up  the  harbor 
to  this  point,  which  they  afterwards 
called  Dorchester  Neck.  By  brush 
fences,  carried  from  creek  lo  creek  in 
the  marshes,  they  fenced  off  Dorches- 
ter Neck  for  a  cow-pasture  in  conmion, 
and  the  tract  of  marsh  on  the  end  of 
which  the  iJumping-station  of  the  new 
sewerage  system  of  the  city  [see 
Sczuerdi^e  System  of  the  Cily\  is  now 
situated,  as  a  pasture  for  theii  cahes. 
Uriginally  this  was  called  '*  Calf- 
pasture,"  and  occasionally  that  name 
is  now  ai^plied  to  it  ;  but  soniehow,  in 
the  course  of  lime,  it  got  twisted  to 
"  Cow-pasture,"  and  is  generally  so 
designated.  When  the  Dorchester 
Pilgrims  arrived,  there  was  no  other 
]jlace  of  habitation  on  the  shores  of 
Boston  1  larb  ji- which  could  be  called 
a  settlemem.  except  at  Charlestown. 
The  few  setllers  there  had  come  over- 
land from  (lie  larger  settlement  at 
Salem,  of  v  liich  conmumity  they  had 
formed  a  poit.  A  fortnight  Liter  than 
the  Dorchc-ar  date,  came  Winllnop 
with  his  gui'l  coni[).ui)  in  ihiee  ships. 


They  sailed  up  to  the  true.  "  mouth 
of  Charles  River,"  and  landed  at 
Charlestown.  Their  anchorage  be- 
came, of  course,  the  new  harbor ;  but 
the  Dorchester  settlers  ever  held  in 
aftectionate  remembrance  tlie  little 
tidal  bay,  whose  placid  waters  ami 
verdant  shore  gave  [oort  and  landing 
to  their  westward-moving  keels,  and 
they  and  their  descendants  clung  to 
the  name  of  "  Old  Harbor."  The 
extremity  of  Cow-pasture  has  been 
from  time  immem'orial  a  sandy  ridge 
thrown  y\\)  by  the  sea  to  a  height 
above  tlie  level  of  the  spring-tides, 
which  Cover  all  (jr  nearly  all  the  le- 
inaiiuler  of  the  tract.  This  ridge 
stretched  from  near  the  present  site 
of  the  pumping-stalion,  scnitherly, 
into  the  Ne|)onsct  River,  which  here 
sweeps  by  on  a  cuive  in  changing  from 
an  easterly  to  a  northerly  course. 
The  ridge  thus  makes  a  bar  which 
navigai(ji  s  have  to  avoid.  But  whether 
under  water  perplexing  the  pilot  of 
the  bay,  or  above  water  sparkling  in 
the  sun,  <jr  looming  grim  and  gray 
in  the  fogs  and  storms,  tlie  whole  sand 
formation  has  been  to  the  boatmen 
wlio  sailed  by  it,  to  the  farmers  who 
gathered  the  hay  from  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes,  to  the  gunners  who  were 
wiMit  to  lie  there  in  seaweed  luits 
watching  for  wiKl-fiJwl,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  old  Dcnchester  [)aiish 
\\hich  once  held  its  title-deeds,  known 
as  Cow-pasture  l5ar.  Soon  after  the 
annexation  of  Dorchester,  the  ter- 
ritory was  bought  by  certain  specu- 
lative gentlemen,  and  laid  out  for 
commercial  u-es  In  the  .i;;riL  ult  ui  al 
suggestiveness  of  iIk.'  ohl  name,  doubt- 
less, they  found  an  incongruitv,  and 
substituted  "  Old  Harbor  Point." 
[See  J)orchL'stcr:\ 

Old  Ijandniarks.  —  Beyond  the 
Old  South  Clun^  h,  the  Old  State 
House,  l''.ineuil  H.dl,  Christ  Ciuirch, 
thr  C)kl  Coiiui  llooksloie.  King's 
('li.i|i(l,  the  lew  remainini;  ancient 
bill  i.d  |',rounds,  the  ( 'oinnioii,  and  a 
do/.en  or  so  (jf  old  houses,  lew  ol  the 
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cherished  old  landmarks  of  Boston 
wow  remain.  One  by  one  they  liave 
disappeared,  —  some  obliterated  by 
changes  in  the  arrangement  and  widen- 
ing of  streets  ;  otliers  removed  to  make 
room  for  various  iminovements,  and 
the  building  of  business-blocks;  others 
swept  away  by  hre,  or  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  time.  Over  the  ques- 
tion of  tlie  removal  of  landmarks  to 
make  way  for  contem])hited  improve- 
ments, there  has  always  been  a  struggle 
between  those  citizens  pleading  for 
their  retention  for  the  sake  of  the 
memories  clustering  about  them  and 
their  historic  value,  and  the  advocates 
of  the  change,  who  were  wont  to  speak 
of  the  former  as  "sentimentalists," 
wliile  tirey  themselves,  in  turn,  were 
denominated  "vandals,"  ])o.ssesscd  of 
a  "utilitarian  sjMrit,"  and  lacking  in 
veneration  for  historic  monuments  of 
the  glorious  past.  Some  of  these  hn  al 
struggles  have  been  quite  fierce  in 
their  vvay,  and  occasionally  local  elec- 
tions have  in  part  turned  u\)()n  the 
cpaestions  involvetl;  while  legislation 
has  more  than  once  been  souglit  and 
secured  for  the  further  protection  of 
threatened  landmarks  in  danger  (A  be- 
ing improved  out  of  existence.  lJut 
while  few  of  these  landmarks  remain 
unchanged,  there  are  remnants  of  a 
number  still  left ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances historic  sites,  in  these  modern 
days  occupied  by  newer  structures,  are 
ill  some '  way  marked,  so  that  the 
stranger  and  tlic  worshijiper  of  his- 
toric lioston  may  see  where  buildinj';s 
famous  in  our  local  history  once  stood, 
and  where  great  events  happened,  if 
he  cannot  alwa)'s  gaze  ui)on  or  enter  the 
buildings  and  places  theinsch  es.  The 
Old-South  Church,  Old  State  House, 
Fancuil  Hall,  Christ  Church,  Old  Cor- 
ner }5ookstorc,  Old  Durying-grounds, 
and  the  Common  will  l)e  found  sketched 
in  separaC  j.aragraphs  in  their  jjropcr 
places  el,--.  V  here  in  this  Dictionary. 
Of  historic  sites,  among  the  hrst  to  be 
sought  by  'I  any  is  that  of  the  bii  th- 
placc  of  !•  I  i.iklin.  Wluit  is  presumed 
by  the  be  1  local  historians  to  have 


been  the  site  of  the  house  in  wb.ich  the 
great  American  first  saw  tlie  light  is 
marked  l)y  the  Iniilding  of  the  "Boston 
Post"  (newspaper),  at  No.  17  Milk 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  .South, 
and  a  few  steps  only  from  Washington 
Street.  Some  have  contended  that 
h  ranklinwas  born  on  Hanover  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  Union,  to  which  place 
his  father  removed  from  the  Milk-street 
house.  l5ut,  the  weight  of  o|)inion  and 
the  strongest  evidence  being  in  favor 
of  the  humble- little  dwelfing  on  Milk 
Street  as  the  [jhilosopher's  bii  thijlace, 
this  was  long  ago  claimed  as  the  place  ; 
and  the  "  I'ost  "  building  bears  on  its 
front,  as  w  ill  be  observed,  th.e  legend, 
"  iJirtliplace  of  Franklin,"  with  a  bust 
of  the  famous  man.  The  old  house 
stood  120  years;  and  its  destruction 
by  lire  in  181 1  was  greatly  regretted  by 
tlie  iieoi)lc,  especially  the  older  citizens, 
who  held  it  in  high  esteem,  and  de- 
lighted to  point  it  out  to  visitors  as 
•jne  of  the  rare  [possessions  of  the  town. 
Over  across  the  way  from  the  Old- 
South  Church,  on  Washington  Street, 
stood  the  (Old  Province  Hf)use,  the 
aiu  ient  abode  of  the  royal  go\ernors, 
and  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  old 
colonial  days  to  disaj^pear.  Its  last 
da)-s,  however,  were  its  sadtlest.  P'rom 
its  once  proud  position  it  fell  lower 
and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  until  it 
became  a  shabby  tavern,  and  hnall}-  a 
hall  for  negro-minstrelsy.  Now  noth- 
ing is  left  f)f  it  save  ])ortions  of  its 
wrdls;  but  the  si",ii  "Pro\  in(C  Hou^c  " 
still  ^.hines  out  in  a  hesitating  and  un- 
oblnisive  fashion,  inviting  the  wayfarer 
ol  slender  means  to  the  lodging-house 
within.  In  its  prosperous  days  the 
old  Province  House  must  have  been  a 
stately  building  indeed.  It  stood  back 
from  the  iircsent  Washington  Street, 
then  "the  Hic;h  street,"  uitli  a  haiul- 
scjirie  lawn  in  front,  orn.iini.nted  b}' 
two  noble  (Kiks,  and  olhci  shade-trees. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  tlnec  stories, 
with  a  p;and)rel  roof,  and  ornamented 
.  by  a  tall  cupola  surmounted  by  a  big 
wooden  Indian  chief,  with  drawn  bow 
and  arrow  (now  prescrxcd  in  the  (.)ld 
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State-house  museum),  cut  out  hy  Dea- 
con Shem  l)ro\vn,\vho  made  tlie  grass- 
hopper for  the  Faneuii-hall  building 
[see  Fancuil  Naif\.  It  was  approached 
by  a  high  llight  of  stone  steps,  ami  the 
entrance  was  through  a  magnificent 
doorway.  The  present  squalid  .Prov- 
ince Court  and  Street,  from  School  to 
Bromfield  Streets,  were  originally  ave- 
nues to  the  stables  and  rear  grcjunds 
of  the  house.  The  structure  was  first 
built  for  a  private  dwelling  by  a  rich 
London  merchant,  l^etcr  Sergeant,  a 
man  of  consequence  in  his  day,  as  far 
back  as  1667.  During  its  caicer  as 
the  residence  of  the  ro}al  governors, 
the  royal  arms  car\'ed  in  deal  and  gilt 
were  displayed  uvei-  the  doom  ay ;  and 
from  the  balcony  alcove  its  generous 
entrance  the  viceroys  of  the  i'rovince 
were  accustomed  to  harangue  the  peo- 
ple on  great  occasions,  or  read  formal 
proclamations  ii^  an  imi)rcssive  and 
solemn  way.  In  his  fanciful  "  Legends 
of  the  Province  House,"  Hawthorne 
has  described  this  famous  old  iiousc  in 
a  most  fascinating  manner.  Its  ilecline 
began  with  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution it  became  the  government-house, 
and  for  a  while  was  the  (jflkial  resi- 
dence of  the  governors  under  the  new 
order  of  things;  but  this  use  of  it  did 
not  continue  long,  and  it  was  next  con- 
verted to  purposes  of  trade.  In  iSji 
the  property  was  deeded  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  [see  JAm- 
sacJinsetts  General  //ospidil].  It  \\as 
leased  in  1M17,  for  a  jjcriod,  of  99 
years.  In  1864  what  was  left  of  the 
once  famous  building  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  lire,  a  portion  of  its 

walls  only  remaining.  'i'hc  home 

of  "Sam"  Adams  was  not  far  from 
the  (Jid  I'rovince  House.  It  was  o\\ 
Winter  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Win- 
ter Plnce.  It  was  a  two-story  wcjodcn 
house,  with  a  garden  in  the  rear.  It 
stood,  a  revised  landmark,  until  1820. 
The  house  wlujre  he  was  born  was  on 
Purchase  Street,  just  north  of  Summer, 
and  it  comm  inded  a  fme  liarbor-vlcw. 
The  site  of   die  priutinj;  olfi.  c  where 


l-'ranklin  learned  his  trade,  and  from 
which  his  brother's  lively  newspaper 
was  published,  was,  until  the  winler  of 
18S2-83,  occupied  by  the  "  Advertiser" 
(newspai)er)  building,  on  the  corner  of 
Court  Street  and  P'ranklin  Avenue,  so- 
called,  though  really  a  narrow  way 
more  generally  used  by  foot-passen- 
gers. On  the  corner  of  (knn  t  and 

Tremont  Strcots  there  stood,  until  the 
winter  of  1883,  \vhat  was  once  the 
"  mansion-house  "  where  Washington 
lofiged  during  his,  visit  to  Boston  in 
17S9.  On  the  Court-street  front,  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  stories,  a 
stone  tablet  bore  the  inscription,  "Oc- 
cupied by  W'  ashington,  October,  1789." 
Washington  Street,  during  the  same 
year,  was  named  in  honor  of  this  visit, 
which  was  a  great  e\ent  in  the  city's 
history.  The  building  was  long  ago 
utilized  by  trade,  and  in  later  years 
was  a  story  higher  than  in  its  earlier 
days.  l'\)r  some  years  Harrison  Cray 
Otis,  the  eminent  law)er  in  his  time, 
and  conspicuous  cili/.en,  was  •  an  occu- 
pant of  it ;  Daniel  Webster  had  his 
law-oflice  here  during  his  residence  in 
Ijoston;  and  Judge  R.  1.  Purbank's 
offices  were  here  for  over  jo  )ears. 
It  had  for  50  years  been  largely  occu- 
pied by  the  wholesale  and  retail  gro- 
cery of  Samuel  S.  Pierce,  ami  later, 
.S.  S.  Pierce  cK:  Co.  The  new  buikling 
on  its  site  will  be  occui)ied  by  the  same 

house.  The  old  Franklin  House, 

where  Fianklin  pa-^setl  his  b(i\ho(id, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  fine  !'>.ill," 
Ironi  the  sign  \vhich  hung  suspended 
at  its  ccjiner,  used  to  stand  at  the  cor^ 
iK.r  of  Union  and  Hanover  .Streets; 
but  its  site,  turned  into  the  slreel  in 
1858,  is  unmarked.  It  w.is  here  tliar 
he  dwelt  with  his  i^arents  and  his  tliir- 
teen  brcjlhers  and  sisters,  and  here  his 

fallier  and  mother  bolli  died.  In 

the  immediate  ncighboiiiood,  out  of 
the  narrow  back  way  known  as  Mar- 
shall Si  re  el,  ill  Ci  cek  Avenue,  is  a 
nest  of  old  buildings  of  ancient  date; 
and  .1  shoit  distance  below,  on  Fnion 
Street,  trr.vards  Haymarket  Stpi are,  is 
the  site  of  the;  faniou  ,  "(ir<  eii  I'l  agon 
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Tavern,"  a  noted  landmark  even  in  the 
first  century  of  the  town's  history,  and 
renowned  in  h\ter  times  as  the  secret 
ineeting-i^hicc  of  Adams,  Otis,  Warren, 
Revere,  and  other  "  Sons  of  Liberty," 
where  tliey  held  their  concUwes,  and 
hud  the  plans  for  resistance  to  British 
oppression.  It  was  built  of  brick,  two 
stories  in  front,  with  a  pjtch  roof,  giving 
three  stories  at  the  rear;  and  upon  an 
iron  crane  in  from  was  the  tavern  sign, 
a  green  copper  dragon  \vilh  a  curled  tail 
and  a  \  iciuus-looking  head  and  mouth. 
In  the  hall  in  the  second  story  of  the 
tavern  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  which 
Warren  was  the  master.  In  1S55, 
some  years  after  the  demolition  of  the 
building,  which  took  ]jlace  near  the 
close  of  the  las>t  year  of  the  mayoralty 
of  tlie  elder  Qaincy,  ii\  1S28,  to  make 
way  for  the  widening  of  tlie  .^^tieet,  a 
committee  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  to 
which  the  projjcrty  belonged,  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing (Nos.  80  to  86  Union  Street)  a 
stone  elligy  of  the  "(ireen  Dragon"  to 
mark  the  historic  spot.  It  is  statt'd, 
however,  in  one  of  Mr.  Win^or's  fool- 
notes  in  the  "Memorial  Uisiory  ui 
Boston,"  that  there  is  a  douLi  whether 
this  building  now  bearing  the  stone 
dragon  on  its  front  marks  correctly 
the  site  of  this  famous  old  inn. 

The  "  labcrty-tree,"  the  wide-spread- 
ing and  beautiful  elm  under  which 
the  ".Sons  of  Liberty"  were  organized 
in  1765,  and  beneath  who>e  waving 
boughs  and  in  the  square  abOut  it  the 
great  "liberty-meetings"  were  held, 
used  to  stand  in  front  of  a  grocery  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  on  the  scjuth- 
east  corner  of  Washington  and  Es.-:.ex 
Streets  ;  and  a  tal)let  on  the  present 
building  there  marks  the  sp(<l.  'I'he 
"Sons  of  liberty"  were  nolidcd  of 
meetings  u.aler  the  tree  by  the  display 
of  a  fkig  1")  Jisted  on  a  staff  extending 
through  it  jr.uiches.  Ucn:  llie  clligies 
of  those  1  ii:n  who  had  favored  the 
odious  St  .np-act  were  exiJosed,  and 
niomeiiton  .  movements  had  ihcir  birth. 
During,  ti:  ■  siege  of   llo-lun  the  tree 


was  cut  down,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
patriotic  townspeople,  by  a  party  of 
men  paid  for  their  work  by  the  British 
boldiers  and  the  Tories.  It  had  flour- 
ished 119  years.  So  late  as  1833,  the 
"  Liberty  'ravern  "  stood  on  the  spot  it 
occuined.  The  remnants  of  the  signal- 
flag  are  still  preserved,  and  arc  exhibit- 
ed in  the  collection  in  the  Old-SouUr 
Church.  The  first  [)oi)ular  gathering 
untler  this  historic  tree,  which  gave  it 
its  title,  was  hekl  Aug.  14,  17O5,  to  give 
expression  to  the  indignation  of  the 

people  at  revenue  oppressi(;ns.  Of 

famous  public  houses  and  'ia\erns,  a 
number  were  standing  bef(jre  the  great 
fire  of  1872;  butn(nv  none  are  left,  save 
the  shell  of  the  tJld  Ifanccu  k  Tavern, 
on  Corn  Court,  just  out  of  l'~aneuil-hall 

Scjuare.  The  old   Lamb  Tavern, 

with  the  swinging  sign  of  a  rudely 
painted  landj,  which  was  struck  by  a 
ball  fiom  one  of  the  lloating  batteries 
dining  the  siege,  ^tood  on  the  site  so 
long  occupied  l)y  the  ^Kdams  House, 
on  the  west  side  of  W^ishington  Street, 
a  few  doors  beyontl  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Near  by  it  were  also  the  Lion  and  the 
White-horse  Taverns.  The  Adams 
House  was  itself  demolishctl  in  1882, 
and  a  fine  new  h(jtel  built  in  its  place 
[see  Adu/ns  House  ;  also  I/oL  ls]. 

Of  old-time  dwellings,  famous  in 
their  day,  there  are  a  few  yet  staiKling. 
At  the  North  kaid  there  are  a  half- 
do/.en  or  so  of  old  houses,  (Dice  fine 
and  statelv  dwellings  when  thai  w.is 
the  ccnirt  entl  of  the  town;  hut  now, 
as  a  general  thing,  dilajjidaled  and 
sorry  wrecks,  some  utilized  as  tene- 
ments for  the  untidy  poor  of  the  low- 
est class,  and  others  converted  to  base 
uses.  The  house  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Foster  and  Charter  Streets  was 
built  over  200  years  aj'.o  by  John 
h'oster,  an  eminent  merchant  of  his 
time,  and  greal-giandfalher  ol  Mrs. 
Revere,  the  wife  of  the  son  and  busi- 
tiess  partner  of  I*aul  Keveie.  In  this 
house  was  secreted  the  colonial  char- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  C'olony 
dm  ing  the  troublous  limes  of  tdSi.  The 
ke\.eie    home. .It  ad,   whele   it    i  -  .-up- 
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posed  Paul  Revere  was  born,  was  the 
house  still  standing  on  North  S([uare, 
Nos.  19  and  21.  It  is  one  ol"  the  few 
remaining  exanii^les  of  iiouses  with 
overhanging  stories,  left  in  the  town. 
Revere  afterwards  lived  on  Charter 
Street,  where  he  died.  The  house  of 
Robert  Newman,  the  sexton  of  Christ 
Church,  who  it  has  been  chiimed  hung 
out  the  Paul-Revere  signal-lanterns 
[see  C/irist  C/iurc/i],  yet  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Salem  and  Sheafe  Stiects. 
The  niansion-iiousc  of  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son stood  on  Garden  Court  until  1832, 
when  it  was  demolished  to  make  way 
for  imjirovements.  Lydia  Maria  Chilci, 
in  "The  Rebels,"  gives  a  glowing, 
possibly  somewhat  fanciful,  (kscrii)lii)n 
of  this  elegant  dwelling  and  its  adorn- 
ments. "  It  was  of  brick,  painted  in 
stone-color.  The  crown  of  Brilaiu 
ornamented  each  window.  The  hall 
of  entrance  displayed  a  spacious  arch, 
from  the  roof  of  whicli  a  dimlv  lightecl 
hunp  gave  a  rich  twilight  view.  The 
finely  carved  and  gilded  arch,  in  massy 
magnificence,  was  most  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  busts  and  statues.  . 
The  light  streamed  full  on  the  soul- 
beaming  countenaiicc  of  Cicero,  and 
playfull)'  flickered  on  the  brow  of 
Tulliola.  .  .  .  'i'he  panelling'  of  the 
parlor  was  of  the  dark  richly  stained 
mahogany  of  St.  Domingd,  and  elal)- 
orately  urnamenled.  The  busts  oi 
George  III.  and  his  (pin.11  were  in 
front  of  a  .splendid  mirror,  with 
bronze  lamps  on  each  side.  .  .  . 
Around  the  room  were  arches  sur- 
mounted with  the  arms  of  I'aigland. 
The  library  was  hung  with  can\as 
tapestry,  cmbla/oning  the  ccjronation 
of  CJcorgc  II.  interspersed  with  the 
royal  arms.  'l"he  portraits  of  Anne 
and  the  Georges  hung  in  massive 
frames  of  anticpic  splendor,  and  (he 
criAvded  shelves  of  l)()oks  were  sin- 
mounted  will,  busts  of  the  house  of 
.Stuart,  In  tii  ,•  centre  of  tlu'  ap.iitnu  nl 
stood  a  tal)l(  C'f  polished  oal;."  i'iie 
house  was  sa'  l:ed  by  tlie  nujb  on  the 
night  of  An  26,  1765,  during  the 
Stamp-act  tn  ubies;  and  the  governor 


and  his  family  only  escaped  jKasonal 
violence  by  taking  refuge  in  neighbor- 
ing houses.  This  and  kindred  proceed- 
ings were  strongly  denounced  by  the 
law-abiding  people  and  the  leading 
patriots ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall  the  following  day,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  deprecating  them  in 

the  strongest   terms.  One  of  the 

most  picturescpie  and  well-preserved  of 
the  old  mansions  of  the  North  End  is 
the  Dillaway  House,  on  Salem  Street. 
It  is  a  good  e\am])le  of  the  quieter 
kind  of  colonial  arcliitectm'e.  It  stands 
with  its  eiul  to  the  street,  and  is 
reached  through  a  quaint  walk  through 
an  old-fashioned  swinging  gate  and 
under  a  grape-vine  trellis.  It  is  still 
occupied  by  descentlants  of  the  Dilla- 
way family. 

Of  the  fine  old  mansion-houses  of 
the  grandees  of  a  later  time,  very  little 
is  now  left.  On  Beacon  .Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Somerset,  the  present  Con- 
gregati(jnal  House  was  70  years  ago  in 
part  tlie  dwelling  of  David  Hinckley, 
then  the  finest  in  the  town.  Freeman- 
l)kice  Cha])el  in  the  rear  of  the  north 
side  of  Beacon  Street,  a  few  steps  be- 
yond Somerset,  is  abcnit  the  site  of  the 
line  old  Bronifield  mansion-house,  built 
in  1772  by  Edward  Bromfield,  a  wealthy 
merchant.  It  stood  on  a  conunanding 
site  on  the  hill  levelled  in  later  linres 
[see  Jicaroii  JIil!\,  and  was  approached 
from  the  street  by  three  flights  of  stone 
steps.  It  w.is  i  n  furnisht'd,  and 
one  iip.iilmenl  w.i^  huii",  \\\\\\  Inpestry 
repre>enling  a  slaivlmnl.  ('n  iIk.  i.or 
ner  of  lieacon  and  Park  Streets,  the 
Aniory  House,  built  about  lcSo4  by 
Tliomas  Amory,  and  afterwards  en- 
larged and  c(<nverte(l  into  four  dwell- 
ings, still  stands.  It  was  o(  t  iipied 
by  Lafa)'etle  (luring  his  vi-^it  in  iSj,].. 
and  other  oci  upants  ha\e  been  (iov. 
( ' In  isl' ipher  Gore,  in  honoi  of  whom 
th<-  Harvard  -  college  I.iluaiy  was 
nanud;  lldwaid  G.  Mallione,  the 
p' )i  I r;iii-p:iiiiter ;  Hon.  S.iiiuiel  De.\- 
tei ,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  war,  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  acting  secre- 
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tary  of  state,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  earliest  Massachusetts  tcnipcr- 
ance  society ;  and  Ckuigc  Ticknoi , 
the  distinguished  hi.^iurian  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  one  of  the  great  bene- 
factors of  the  Bosiun  Tuijlic  Lil^rary 
[see  Public  Lilmiry],  whose  home  it 
was  from  1830  to  1870,  when  he  died. 
The  entrance  to  the  i)ortion  occuini.i] 
by  Mr.  Ticknor  was  from  Park  Street. 
His  elegant  and  spacious  library  was 
on  the  second  tloor  front.  On  I'arlc 
Street,  next  beyond,  was  the  dwelling 
of  Abbott  Lawrence,  now  the  Unicjn- 
club  house  [see  Union  Club] ;  and 
Mayor  Quincy  lived  a  few  docjrs 
below.  Returning  to  beacon  Street, 
the  brown-stone  double  h(Hise,  a  few 
steps  beyond  Hancock  Place,  and  tlie 
estates  back  of  it  fronting  on  Mount- 
Vernon  Place,  mark  the  site  uf  the 
famous  Hancock  House  and  gardens. 
The  removal  of  this  most  treasured 
of  historic  landmarks  in  1863  was 
greatly  regretted.  It  was  a  two-stury 
stone  building,  a  line  specimen  of  the 
house  of  the  probi)ercHis  Pusior.  mer- 
chant of  I  50  years  ago,  and  was  built 
in  1737,  by  Thomas  Hancock,  one  (jf 
the  merchants  of  the  day,  a  cnii.>pie 
uous  benefactor  of  Harva'rd  College, 
where  his  full-length  jiortrait  may  be 
seen  in  the  Memorial  Hall.  It  de- 
scended t(;  his  illustrious  ne])hew 
John  Hancock,  in  whose  time  as 
governor  of  the  Connnonwealth  a 
princely  and  lavi^^h  hospitality  was 
m.iintahied  in  it  by  him,  in  keeping 
with  his  aristocratic  notions,  and  lii> 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  |)osiii(jii 
which  he  lield.  It  stood  back 
the  street,  and  was  apprinuhed  by 
terraces  planted  with  ornamental  irei  s 
and  shnd)bery.  Drake,  in  his  "Old 
Landmarks,"  in  describing  it  as  it 
stood  when  its  removal  was  deter 
mined  u,>oi,  says,  "The  chamber 
of  Lafay-:! le  remained  as  when  he 
slept  in  i;  ;  the  ap.irtment  in  w  liiv  h 
Hancock  died  was  intact;  the  audi 
ence-hall  .vas  the  same  in  which 
Washingt(-n,  D'Estaing,  brissot,  the 
Percy,  an  I  many  nwjn;   had  sloinl; 


and  finally  the  entrance-hall,  in  which 
for  eight  days  the  dead  patriot  lay  in 
state,  opened  upon  the  broad  staircase 
as  in  the  time  of  old  Thomas  and 
Lydia  Hancock."  Its  stately  ajjart- 
mcnts,  pleasant  gardens,  and  magnifi- 
cent prospect  across  the  Connnon  to 
the  water  and  far  down  the  harbor, 
made  it  a  most  suitable  jjlace  lor  the 
governor's  residence,  and  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  many  illustrious  guests 
wliom  it  fell  to  his  share  to  welcome 
here  :  but  after  his  death  the  old  house 
lell  slowly  into  decay  ;  the  stables  lay 
empty,  and  then  disa})peared ;  the 
flowers  \  anished,  and  only  a  few  majes- 
tic trees  and  clumijs  of  pleasant  shrub- 
bery remained ;  and  the  estate  was 
shorn  of  its  line  proportions.  Gov. 
banks  in  i860  urged  upon  the  State 
the  propriety  of  purchasing  the  place, 
then  oflercLl  loi"  sale  by  the  Hancock 
heirs,  as  the  ollicial  resitlence  ol  the 
governor ;  but  the  jjlan  failed  of  suc- 
cess, .So  the  venerable  house  was 
ra/ed,  and  the  j^resent  hjfty  brown- 
stone  fronts,  but  slightly  dilfering  Irom 
a  hundred  others,  wow  stand  in  it:i 
steatl  ;  and  m.iny  citizens  who  were 
indiiferent  to  the  cpiestion  ot  the  reten- 
tion of  the  unicpie  dwelling,  so  rich  in 
historic  associations,  began  to  regret 
it  as  soon  as  it  had  fairly  disappeareil, 
and  their  regret  is  all  the  more  keen  as 

time  goes  on.  The  house  on  the 

we^.teru  corner  of  lieai  (/ii  .md  W'.dmit 
Stre  ets  was  the  lii.-t  bi  i>  K  hon  n-  011 
r.e.ii  ou  Street.  It  was  built  in  180.1-5 
by  John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor  (;f 
boston,  and  lather  of  Wendell  J'hillips. 
The  latter,  in  a  note  concerning  this 
house  anti  his  early  rec(;llections  of 
beacon  llill,  written  to  .Mr.  \\'in>or, 
the  editor  ol  the  ".Menioiial  History 
ol  bi^rituu  "  belore  (juoled,  says,  "  The 
street  then  was  consideied  out  ol 
t(n\M.  Wlun  |)i.  [oywas  aibised  to 
take'  his  iiiv.did  wile  out  of  town  loi 
the  b(ni;ht  ol  eouiiliy  air,  he  built 
heie  80  ye. us  ago  a  womlui  i)ouse, 
which  stood  \\  heie  .M  1  s.  Tiuhn 's  Ikhisc 
now  does,  on  the  western  comer  ol 
Joy  and  I'.e.nnn  Stieets.     I  have  .'Iten 
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seen  loads  of  hay,  cut  on  tlie  square 
between  Joy,  Walnut,  Mount-Vernon, 
and  Beacon  Streets,  carried  into  l^r. 
Joy's  front-gate,  where  Mrs.  Ar.m- 
strong's  [the  late  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
widow  of  the  former  Alaycjr  Arm- 
strong; she  died  in  i(S82]  front-duor 
stands  now.  When  my  father  moved 
into  his  lieacon-street  house,  his  uncle, 
Judge  O.  Wendell,  was  asketl  in  State 
Street  what  had  induced  his  nephew 
to  move  out  of  toivii.^'' 

Where  the  Somerset-club  house  now 
stands,  the  former  mansion-house  ol  tlie 
late  David  Sears,  was  the  site  of  the 
house  of  John  Singleton  C'ople}-,  the 
painter,  who  at  one  time  —  from  1773  to 
179S  —  owned  an  estate  of  ii  acres, 
bounded  tjy  Ikaeon,  Walnut,  and  Tinek- 
ney  Streets,  and  the  water,  andwl:ich 
was  sold,  by  his  agent,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  London,  for  j5iS,ooo,  a  marv  el- 
lously low  figure,  even  for  that  da)-. 
Coi)ley's  house  had  asui)erb  \  iew,  over- 
looking the  Conmion.  It  was  a  tu  o-st(jry 
house  of  comfortable  proiiortions,  and 
had  Ime  grounds,  with  a  s])acious  stable. 
The  broad  double  house  just  west  of 
the  Sonierset-club  house,  with  its  rich 
growth  of  ivy,  was  originally  built  by 
Harrison  Gray  Otis.  Fartlier  do\vn 
lieacon  Street,  between  Sjjruce  and 
Charles  Street,  the  house  N"o.  55  w  as, 
the  last  J4  years  of  his  life,  the  h<;n)e 
of  William  II.  Prescott,  the  hi.-.t(jrian  of 
"Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  llere  he 
wrote  " 'I'hc  C?on((Uest  of  i'eru,"  and 
"Philip  II."  Tiie  pleasant  and  sunny 
exterior,  when  he  lived  here,  was  a 
worthy  prelude  to  the  beautiful  ap- 
))ointments  of  its  interior,  as  the  his- 
tcnian  had  titted  it  up  on  his  remcnal 
thither.  The  spacious  library  —  crowd 
ed  to  the  ceiling  with  volumes  in  ele- 
gant bindings,  niany  of  them  of  alnuhst 
incah.ulaljle  vaUie;  maiuiscripl  cc/pies 
of  valuable  !ipanish  state  pa])ers;  the 
jjortraits;  the-  ;  words  of  Punker  Hill, 
borne  on  that  day  by  ancestcns  oi  the 
lii.slorian  on  o,^|)usite  sides  of  the  great 
(piesiioii,  and  here  peacefully  crossed 
over  each  oil;  :i  in  this  scholar's  libra- 
ry—  v/as  a   :ii't.>l   fas(  iiial iiii'^   lit(  iai\' 


home.  A  secret  door,  hidden  among 
the  books,  led,  up  a  winding  staircase, 
to  a  working-room  above,  anvjjly  light- 
ed, and  simply  furnished,  where  the 
historian,  for  all  purp(xse  of  work  a 
blind  man,  —  for  his  inlirmity  of  jxir- 
tial  blindness  made  it  im])ossible  for 
him  to  write,  —  dictated  his  rlowing 
sentences  to  his  secreUiry,  or  listened 
to  the  reading  of  the  voluminous  au- 
thorities copied  from  the  autographic 
(,les|)atches  c/f  the  conquerors  of  Mex- 
ico anil  Peru.  The  personal  ai)])ear- 
aiice  and  bearing  of  the  historian  hinv 
self,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men, 
were  in  kee[)ing  with  the  tasteful  ele- 
gance ijf  his  literary  home  ;  and  his 
life,  written  by  his  friend  Ticknor,  is 
c»ne  of  tlie  most  charming  of  literary 
bi(,)grai)hies.  M  r.  Prescott  died  in  1859. 
Pack  o\er  the  hill,  into  old  Si-nncrset 
Street,  the  lu^use  in  whicli  Daniel 
Webster  lived  for  some  lime  is  still 
standing.  It  is  No.  37,  near  Howard 
Street.  I'hat  in  which  he  afterwards 
lived,  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Sum- 
mer Streets,  -where  he  entertained  La- 
ta) ette  during  the  hitter's  visit  in  1824, 
was  some  time  ago  removed  to  make 
way  for  trade.  A  line  block  of  stores, 
fronting  oi^  Sunnner  Street,  mnnbcred 
136  and  1  ^yS,  kncnvn  as  "  I'he  Webster 
linildings,"  rnatki  d  the  spot  until  the 
grc.it  lire  of  107:*,  w  hen  this  wcril  down 
wilhsomuLli  olhcr  \aluable  property 
[.-.ee  (jr.ud  lure  c/'  iS7-'|.  It  was  re- 
l)hiced  !))•  .1  siib-l,nilial  ii  on  h  onl  build- 
ing, erected  as  .1  waiehon>e  l  a'  Wil- 
liam (."latlin,  (."oburn,  iV  t  'o.,  one  ol  the 
ohlest  and  nnist  proniinent  boot-manu- 
facturing conci a  11.- ,  w  hich  siiH  stands. 
The  home  of  i'Viw  ud  I  a  i  rclt  was  also 
on  Sunnnei-  Sluii,  nearly  oi)posite 
Chauncy  Si  reel.  Prom  the  latter  street, 
on  P..\eter  Place,  was  the  famous  home 
c;l  'l'h(.-o(l(;M'  I'arkei';  and  back  of  il, 
fronllni',  on  Pss(.\ ' Stieet,  was  \\'endeir 
Phillips's  hisloi  ii  hoiiK  .  P(;th  of  ihese 
h(Mi  es  were-  (kaimli- lu  d  so  ie(  i  nlly  as 
li-iS  :  l(;  maki;  w.iy  loi  ilu  e\U  n>ion  ot 
Han  ison  A  \aaaie  Mi.  Phillips's  home 
is  now  '  Ml  (  "1  a.iinon  Si  1  eel,  (  M  Pai  - 
la  I 's  liiinn   (  >.  P.  Pi  olliingli.im,  in  hr, 
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Life  of  Parker,  says,  "  The  entire  house 
was  givcp-  to  hosj^itality.  The  table 
always  looked  as  if  it  expected  guests. 
The  parlors  had  the  air  of  talking- 
places,  well  arranged,  and  habitually 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  spare-bed 
was  always  ready  for  an  occupant,  and 
often  had  a  friendless  ^vandel  er  from  a 
foreign  shore.  The  library  was  a  con- 
fessional as  well  as  a  study.  This  room 
—  airy,  light,  and  pleasant  —  was  lined 
with  books  in  plain  cases,  unprotected 
by  obtrusive  glass.  Books  occuj)icd 
capacious  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment;  books  were  jiiled  on  the 
desk  and  lloor.  There  was  but  one 
table,  —  a  writing-table  with  dra\\ers 
and  e.xtension-leaves,  of  the  cunmuju 
office-i^attcrn.  A  Parian  head  of  the 
Christ,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  .Sparta- 
cus,  ornamented  the  ledge :  sundry 
emblematical  bears,  in  fanciful  shapes 
of  wood  or  metal,  assisted  in  its  deco- 
ration. The  writer  sat  in  a  cane  chair : 
a  sofa  close  by  was  for  visitors.  A 
vase  of  flowers  usually  stood  by  the 
bust  of  the  Jesus.  .  .  'i'wo  iv)-i)lants, 
representative  of  iwo  sisters,  in- 
twined  their  arms  and  mingled  their 
leaves  at  the  window-frames."  Iku  k 
to  the  old  West  IukI  again,  tlie  home 
of  Charles  Sumner  is  found  on  Han- 
cock Street,  near  Cambridge  Street. 
It  was  in  the  old-fashionc-d  painted 
brick  house  of  generous  width  at  No. 
20,  —  at  the  present  time  occupied  by 
ex-Judge  Thomas  l\uss(lj,  at  one  time 
collector  of  the  port  of  Poston,  afler 
wards  Unilcd-Slatcs  minister  to  N'enc- 
zuela,  and  now  (i88j)  chairman  of  tin; 
State  board  of  railroad-commissioners. 
Judge  Russell  ])urchased  the  property 
from  the  Sumner  family.  It  was  fust 
purchased  by  Mr.  Sunmer's  father  in 
1S30,  and  was  the  family  homestead 
until  1S67.  The  senator's  librar^  and 
Study  wa-.  on  the  ground-Hoor,  at  the 
side  of  tlii:  front  door.  Suuuk  i  "s  l.\w- 
oflke  Vv'a  i  at  No.  4  Courl  Street,  ai  the 
corner  oi'  Washington.  Here  he  was 
associatc^l  for  20  years  with  George  S. 
Hillard ;  and  in  the  buihling,  during 
his  occu  .  mey,  were  the  oflices  ui  a 


nund:)er  of  eminent  members  of  the 
Suffolk  bar,  annjug  them  Theo])hilus 
Pars(jns,  Rulus  Choate,  Horace  Alann, 
Peleg  W.  Chandler,  and  John  A.  An- 
drew. 

In  the  Charlestown  district,  the 
oldest  house  now  standing  Is  on  Main 
Street,  known  as  the  Edes  House.  It 
was  the  fust  dwelling  erected  after  the 
destruction  of  the  town  during  the 
battle  of  Punker  Hill.  It  was  built  by 
Capt.  R(jbert  Pall  Edes,  The  house 
is  also  noteworthy  as  the  birthplace 
of  San\uel  V.  P.  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  electiic  telegrai^h.  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Edes,  in  the  "Memorial  History," 
relates  that  "his  father,  Rev.  Dr. 
Jedediah  McMse,  had  accei)led  the 
hospitality  of  his  friend  and  parish- 
ioner, Mr.  I'liomas  Edes,  sen.,  while 
the  ])arsonage  on  I'own  Hill  was  in 
building.  Some  dehns  occurring  in 
the  work.  Dr.  Morse's  visit  was  j^ro- 
longed  until  after  the  biith  of  his 
eldest  and  most  distinguished  child." 
Morse  was  born  on  April  27,  1791. 
In  the  Roxbury  district,  the  site  of 
the  Warren  House,  the  birthplace  of 
Cjcn.  Joseph  Warren,  is  occui)ied  by  a 
stone  cottage,  built  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren  in  iS.jG.  It  is  situated  on 
Warren  Street,  elevated  somewhat 
from  the  roadway  Ijchinil  a  row  of 
fine  old  trees;  and  it  bears  a  tablet 
conmiemorating  the  fact  of  the  birth 
of  the  patriot  in  the  old  house  which 
preceded  it.  Al  the  lime  of  the 
stirring  events  ])icee(lin!'  the  npenin!' 
skiimishes  t)l  tlie  Ki:volnt !■  )n,  he  livid 
on  Hano\'er  Street,  where  the  Ameii- 
can  1  Iduse  now  stands. 

Old  Men's  nomes.  —  See  Asylums 
and  1  lomes. 

Old-South  Church  (The),  or  Old 
South  Meeting-house,  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Milk  Streets,  has 
been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest 
crises,  guided  by  some  of  the  foremost 
men,  in  the  history  of  Post(jn.  The 
site  c)f  the  building  is  also  famrjus  as 
tliat  (jf  the  hoiiic  (;f  (Jov.  John  \\  in- 
throp.    Here  he  died,  March  j6,  16.19. 
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The  land  was  afterwards  owned  by 
Madam  Mary  Norton  (wife  of  Rev. 
John  Norton),  who  gave  it  in  trust 
"forever  for  the  erecting  of  a  hou^e 
for  their  assembling  themscKcs  to- 
gether pablic|uely  to  worshij)  Goil." 
Tlie  "Third,"  or  "Old-South  Society," 
worshipped  here  from  1669  to  1871-', 
wlien  it  removed  to  its  new  church- 
building  in  the  liack-bay  district  [-ee 
Old.  South,  The  .V.Tt'].  Ik-njamin 
Franklin  was  bapti/ced  in  the  little  ce- 
dar meeting-house  which  was  erected 
herein  16G9;  and  in  1696  Judge  Sewall 
stood  up  in  his  pew  while  his  confession 
of  contrition  was  read  for  his  share  in 
the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692.  fn 
1729  the  cedar  meeting-house  was  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  the  ])resent 
structure  of  brick,  which  was  dct-licaled 
April  26,  1730.  In  this  building,  in 
October,  1746,  at  the  rumor  of  the  com- 
ing of  D'Anville's  lleet.  Rev.  'I'lunnas 
Prince  the  pastor  prayed  the  Almighty's 
help, — 

"  And  evc[i  as  I  prayed, 
The  answering  icinpcst  came. 

Oh,  never  were  tliere  wrecks 
So  terrible  as  these!  " 

[Longfellow.] 

Many  of  the  most  stirring  town-meet- 
ings during  the  Revolulioir  were  lield 
here,  as  Faneuil  Hall  repeatedly 
proved  to*;  small  f<jr  them.  In 
March,  1770,  an  overflowing  town- 
meeting  waited  here  while  Samuel 
Adams  went  back  and  forward  to  the 
Town  House  till  Hutchinson  yielded, 
and  withdrew  his  regiments  [see  M<is- 
sacfe-y  The  UnUoii].  On  N(jv.  27,  1773, 
a  meeting  here  of  5,000  citizens  re- 
solved that  the  odious  tea  slioiild  not 
be  landed  ;  and  a  few  weelss  aftei,  on 
])ec.  16,  another  meeting  of  7,000  sat 
until  after  candle-light,  and  when  the 
messengers  retiuned  from  liulchinson 
at  Milton  s\\\\\  the  word  lli.il  he 
refused  redress,  at  the  doors  of  ihc 
meetiug-hon  the  "  war-\vho(jp  "  was 
raided,  and  i '.  c  citizens,  disguised  as 
savages,  niM  .:  1  to  the  ships  lying  al 
Griffin's  Whuf,  and    ihiew  the  tea 


overboard  [see  Tea-Party,  The  Bos- 
ton]. Here  were  deliverecl  the  series 
of  orations  connuenrorative  of  the  Bos- 
ton Massacre;  Jo>>,ejjh  Warren,  thiee 
months  before  he  was  killed  al  Inm- 
ker  Hill,  delivering  the  second  one, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  introduced 
through  a  winchjw  in  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit,  the  aisles  and  even  the  pulpit- 
steps  being  filled  with  British  oificers 
and  soldiers,  fn  1775  ^''''^  building 
was  used  by  the  Rritibh  as  a  place  for 
cavalry  th  ill,  and  it-s  floors  were  taken 
up  and  its  jjcws  and  pulpit  torn  away; 
and  here,  in  March,  1776,  Washington, 
wlien  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  town,  paused  a  brief  while, 
and  from  its  eastern  gallery  looketl 
down  un  Llie  work  of  desolation  of 
the^e  British  vandals.  Peace  restored, 
the  chmxh  was  restored  to  its  former 
condition;  and  here  again  the  anntial 
Flection  Sermon,  which  from  17 12  had 
been  jM-cached  liere  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  oilier  provincial  dignitaries, 
continued  to  be  preached  before  the 
governor  antl  the  General  Court  on 
the  tlay  of  its  annual  assenibly,  down 
to  1872.  The  great  fire  of  1S72  almost 
reached  it,  property  being  burned  all 
around  it  on  two  sides.  After  the  fire 
it  was  used  as  the  post-office  imtil  the 
comi)letion  of  the  post-ollice  wing  of 
^tlie  new  government  building  f(jr  the 
l)ost-oUice,  sidj-treasmy,  ancl  United- 
States  courts  [see  Fost-offue  and  Sub- 
tiea.uiry\.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
sixdety  to  its  new  cliurch-bui iding, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
lireserve  this  historic  structure.  To 
this  end  an  agreement  was  made  for 
its  purchase,  conditionally,  for  the  sum 
of  130,000,  by  the  Okl-Souih  Pres- 
er\'ation  Gonnnittee.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  loan  exhibition  of  historic 
and  Revolutionary  relics,  of  gre.it 
vaiiety  and  value,  well  worth  e.\- 
amiiKilion.  ddic  aihni'-sion  tee  goes 
into  the  fund  tu  pie  >er\c-  the  luiilding, 
which  has  been  mo^t  litlingly  called 
"the  nursery  and  sanctuary  oi  free- 
dom." The  exhibition  is  oi)en  daily, 
and  the  adini^>.ion  i..  25  cento.  The 
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building  is  of  brick,  painted  light,  witli 
a  tall  spire.  The  belfry  is  surrouiuled 
by  an  exterior  gallery.  A  tablet  over 
the  front  entrance  gives  the  date  of  its 
erection  and  the  fact  of  its  desecra- 
tion by  British  troops  during  the  Rev- 
olution. Architecturally  it  "is  of  no 
especial  interest,  beyond  being  a  good 
specimeu  of  the  old-fashioned  New- 
England  "meeting-house"  of  the 
better  sort ;  and  both  internally  and 
externally  it  was  an  excellent  type  of 
this  jorder  of  church-architecture.  A 
growth  of  ivy,  to  sj^read  over  its  vener- 
able front,  was  well  started  in  1S82, 
adding  not  a  little  to  lit,  i)ictures(iue- 
ness. 

Old-South  Church  (The  New). — 
(Congregational-Trinitarian),  liuylston, 
corner  of  Dartmouth  .Street,  ijack  l)ay 
district.  This  is  one  of  the  costliest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  imposing 
church-edilices  of  this  section  of  the 
city.  It  was  completed  in  187.1-75. 
The  parsonage  and  cliapcl  aeljoiniiig 
were  tirst  built,  and  the  latter  was 
occupied  for  some  time  after  the  re- 
moval from  the  old  church  ou  Wash- 
ington .Street  until  the  new  church  was 
finished.  The  buildings  oecupy  a  rect- 
angle. The  Boylston-street  front  is 
about  200  feet,  and  that  on  Dartmouth 
Street  about  90.  I'he  church,  occupy- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  rectangle,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  the  style  uf  archi- 
tecture is  the  N(jrth-Italian  Oothit. 
Its  most  cons|)icuous  featmes  are  its 
massive  stone  tower,  248  feet  high,  lei  - 
minating  in  a  pyramidal  s])ire;  and  the 
lantern,  20  feet  s(|uare,  i)ierced  wiiii 
large  arched  windows,  with  ils  pointed 
gilded-copiKM"  dome,  into  which  the  roof 
opens  at  the  intersecti(jn  of  the  ariui 
the  cross.  The  walls  of  the  buildings 
are  of  Ko.xbury  stone,  with  dressings 
worked  in  brown  Connecticut  and 
light  01  u  freestone.  The  outside  is 
highly  and  richly  ornamented.  A  belt 
of  gray  s;  ndsl(jne  run.s  ahjug  the  wall>, 
with  car.ed  vines  and  fiuits,  amoni' 
which  i'lj  birds  and  scjuirrels.  be- 
tween il.  .  outh  transt:[)t  and  the  tower 


is  an  arcade,  across  the  front  of  which 
are  these  words:  "  Jkdiold,  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door."  Here  is 
also  a  large  tablet  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows: "1669.  (31d  South  Church. 
I'reserved  and  blessed  of  Gud  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  while 
worshi]iping  on  its  original  site,  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Milk  .Streets, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  this  build- 
ing in  1875,  amid  constant  proofs  of 
his  guida.nce  and  loving  favor.  Q/ii 
transtulit,  sicslhict."  On  the  face  (jf 
the  building  over  the  arcade  is  this 
inscrii)tion  :  "l-'iist  house  o{  worship 
occupied  in  1670.  .Sec(;nd  house  oc- 
cu])ied  in  1730.  This  house  occu- 
pied in  1875."  The  main  entrance  is 
through  the  front  of  the  tower,  richly 
decorated  and  deeply  recessed;  and 
there  is  a  siile  entrance  into  the  tower 
from  the  arcade.  'I'he  vestibule  is 
se]xuated  from  the  nave  by  a  high 
arched  screen  of  Caen  stone,  delicate- 
ly carved,  with  .shafts  of  Disbon  mar- 
ble, and  crowned  by  gables  and  finials. 
The  outer  vestibule  occupies  the  whole 
base  of  the  tower,  and  the  inner  vesti- 
bule is  the  width  of  the  church.  From 
the  latter,  access  is  had  to  the  church 
from  one  side  and  to  the  cliapel  from 
the  other.  The  intericji  of  the  church 
is  finished  in  cherry,  and  is  brilliantly 
frescoed.  Three  ])anels  of  Venetian 
mosaic  fill  the  heads  of  the  arches 
leading  from  the  doorways.  The  walls 
of  the  (  liun  11,  rising  50  fet-t  above  the 
si.kwalk,  rarr)  an  oi>en  limber  rod 
with  lie-beam  trusses,  furlhei  siien^tli- 
ened  by  ai  c  hed  braces  above  and  below 
the  litaiu,  and  coming  forward  to  the 
wall.-,  in  four  broad  and  hnv-jjitched 
gables,  the  ritlges  from  which  meet  in 
the  roof,  and  carry  the  open  lantern 
referred  to  above  ;  thus  a  simijle  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  is  secured.  The 
judpil  is  in  a  br(^ad  recess  at  the  Dart- 
nKHith-street  end  of  the  church.  It 
has  open  porches  at  e.uii  extremity 
of  this  (lid,  opening  into  a  vestibule 
cjii  either  side,  with  the  porch  at  the 
collier  of  the  two  streets  on  which  the 
building  stands.    'I'liis  pori  h  i-;  double- 
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arched,  one  arch  being  a  passage-way 
for  carriages.  The  pulpit  is  backed 
by  a  high  carved  screen  of  wcjod,  be- 
hind which  is  a  passage-way  la  the 
pastor's  study  in  the  basement.  Tiie 
organ  is  at  the  opposite  end,  over  the 
main  entrance.  The  stuined-ghiss  w  in- 
dows  are  decorated  ..to  represent  biljli- 
cal  scenes.  That  back  of  tlie  pulpit, 
the  most  costly  and  elaborate  of  all, 
represents  the  announcement  to  fhe 
shepherds  o{  tlie  birth  of  Christ.  Of 
the  others,  the  five  jjarables  are  illus- 
trated on  lliat  m  the  south  transept  ; 
the  five  miracles,  on  that  in  the  north 
transept ;  and  the  prophets  and  apo.-^- 
tles,  on  those  in  llie  nave.  'l"he  dun  eli 
has  sittings  for  i,ooo.  The  chapel  has 
a  breadth  of  44  feet,  and  the  parson- 
age a  breadth  of  25  feet,  in  front  of 
the  chapel  is  a  closely  clipjjed  h.wn, 
and  the  face  of  this  portion  of  tlic 
building  lia.s  upon  it  a  rich  growth  of 
ivy.  Thechaj)el  was  finished  and  lirst 
occupied  (Jii  the  221.1  of  .April,  187 j; 
and  the  curner-stone  of  the  church  w  as 
laid  with  fitting  cerenicMiies  on  the  Qth 
of  September  the  same  year.  I'he 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  was  about 
$500,000.  Cummings  &  Sears  vvei'c 
the  architects,  'i'he  minister^,  of  the 
Old-.South  (Tiurcli  since  its  formatitjn 
have  been  as  follows:  Kevs.  Thomas 
Thatcher,  .Samuel  Willard,  I'lhene/er 
['emberton,  Josej^h  Sewell,  Tlioma^, 
Prince,  Alexander  Cumming,  .Samuel 
Jilair,  johi^.  bacon,  John  Hum,  Ji;se[)h 
Eckley,  Joshua  Huntington,  \>.  ['<.  Wis- 
iier,  S.  H.  Stearns,  ().  W.  blagden, 
Jac(jb  M.  .Manning.  Dr.  I'lagdcn  was 
installed  47  years  ago, —  Sept.  28,  1836; 
and  Dr.  Manning  wa.->  nuule  hi^  col- 
league in  1S57.  Dr.  IJiagden  i.-,  yet 
living;  though  he  retired  from  active 
service  .s<^me  years  ago,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Manning  as  .-^enicjr 
pa.^tor.  Th  :  latter  died  Nov.  28,  1882. 
The  church  is  now  without  a  pastor. 

Old  Stiie  House  (T  lie).  — On 
Washingtoi!  Street,  at  the  head  of 
State  Street.  This  is  tuie  of  the  l.ist 
surviving         the    ante- I\e\ ohilitJiuiry 


buildings  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  its  historical  asso- 
ciations. In  eonnnon  with  other  land- 
marks which  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  "march  of  imjjrovenient,"  its  re- 
moval has  been  repeatedly  threatened; 
but  now,  through  the  well-directed  ef- 
forts of  some  of  those  citizens  who 
desire  to  see  the  few  remaining  historic 
monuments  i)rotected  and  ]neserved, 
it  has  been  in  large  part  restored  to 
the  ai)pearance  it  bore  in  colonial 
times,  and  amply  secured,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  the  attacks  of  the  "  van- 
ilals."  The  history  of  this  old  build- 
ing has  been  full  of  incident.  built 
lirst  as  a  Town  House,  in  1748,  uj^on 
the  site  of  the  former  'J\nvn  House 
which  had  l)een  destroyed  b)'  fire,  the 
walls  of  the  latter  being  utilized  in  the 
new  structure,  it  became  the  quarters 
of  the  courts  aiul  Legislature  oi  the 
co]t)ny  and  of  the  Provincial  council  ; 
alter  the  Ue volution,  the  meeting-place 
of  the  (leiieral  C'ourt  of  the  Common- 
wealth; alter  the  town  l;ecame  a  city, 
the  City  Hall;  for  a  while  the  Post-of- 
fice; and  latterly  a  homely  place  of  law 
and  general  business  offices.;  the  inte- 
rior and  e.xteri(jr  having  been. changed, 
built  over  and  built  upon,  in  the  most 
ruthless  manner,  that  the  city,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  might  receive  the  fulle,~-t 
])0ssible  rentals  from  the  property. 
'I'he  liist  Town  House  was  built  here 
in  1657,  where  had  been  the  earliest 
market  place  ol  the  town.  This  house 
was  binned  in  1711,  lebuill  a  vear 
later,  and  ;i;viin  l)ui  ncd  in  1747.  when, 
dui  ing  I  he  year  folh/wing,  the  present 
siiueiure  wa.-.  built.  It  was  in  and 
about  this  building  that  so  m, my  stir- 
ring events  oeeiirred.  In  front  of  it.-, 
dowr.-i,  duiini';  tlie  .Stamp-act  e.xcile- 
menl,  the  mob  burned  the  stamped 
clearances.  Wiliiin  the  building,  in 
1768,  the  British  trcjops  were  cpiar- 
tered,  taking  ])ossessi(;n  of  all  parts  of 
the  building  e.xcept  the  council-cham- 
bi.  r,  "to  the  great  aimoyancc  of  the 
couil-.  while  tlie\-  ^at,  and  of  the  11  u  i- 
ch;mts  and  genllenun  of  the  town  who 
had   .ilways   u^ed  its  li;\\ei'  tioor  as 
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their  exchange"  (Loring's  "The  Hun- 
dred IJoston  Orators").  Within  a  few 
feet  of  its  eastern  porch  uccurred  llie 
famous  Boston  Massacre,  on  .March  5, 
ij-jo  [sec  A/assaa'e,  7'he  Boston\.  Here 
Sam  Adams,  as  chairman  of  the  ccmvi- 
mittee  of  the  great  town-meetings  held 
the  next  day,  which  voted  that  tiie 
town  "  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
soldiers  at  all  hazards,"  demanded  of 
Lieut.-Gov.  Hutchinson  and  the  coun- 
cil the  immediate  removal  of  the 
trooi)s,  with  such  dignity  and  rnnmess 
that  the  request  was  compliud  with, 
though  reluctantly,  and  without  delay. 
It  is  this  spirited  scene,  Adams  wait- 
mg  for  the  governor's  reply  after  mak- 
ing his  demand,  that  the  Achuns  statue 
aims  to  ilepict  [see  Adams  Staliic\. 
Here,  beft)re  the  battle  of  liunker 
Hill,  Gens.  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Clage 
held  a  council  of  war.  'i"he  news  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
1776,  was  read  from  its  balcony  to  the 
populace,  as  before  had  been  the  news 
of  the  death  of  George  the  Second 
and  the  accession  of  George  the  Third 
to  the  thione.  Here,  in  177IS,  the 
Count  d'Kstaing  was  received  by  (iov. 
Hancock;  here  the  constiiucion  of  the 
State  was  planned,  and  the  convention 
that  ratified  the  United-States  (.'(jn^ti- 
tution  met  before  adjourning  to  the 
Federal-street  Church ;  and  from  its 
balcony,  in  1789,  Washington  received 
an  ovation  from  the  ije(jple,  and  re- 
viewed a  long  processiori.  In  more 
modern  times  the  hou>e  was  made  the 
refuge  of  William  Lloyd  (larii.son 
from  llie  m(;b  of  (Jet.  21,  icSj^.  Ma)()r 
layman  look  hin»  in  here;  and  by  a 
ruse  he  was  got  out  from  the  noitherii 
door,  and  into  a  close  carriage,  whence 
he  was  driven  to  the  tlien  e.Kisting 
Leverett-sf  reet  jail  for  protection.  On 
the  eastern  frc^nt  of  the  town,  where 
the  clock  ,iow  is,  u>ed  to  be  a  sun- 
dial; and  ;  each  end  of  the  building 
were  carvJ'l  figures  of  the  lion  an(l 
the  unicon-,  which  were  burned  with 
"evervsigii  that  behjiiged  to  a  tory  " 
in  a  i)ilc  in  tlu:  middle  of  King  (now 
State)  Str:  t  on  the  tiist  celebialion 


of  American  independence  in  the  city. 
Copies  of  these  were  placed  on  the 
eastern  gables  when  the  building  was 
restored,  simply  to  make  the  restora- 
tion as  complete  as  possible.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  whi]j])ing-post 
and  stt)cks  were  near  by  this  building. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  Ijcen  well 
done.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reproduce  the  okl  interior  as  well  as 
exterio)-,  and  restore  in  every  detail 
tlu,  architecture  of  the  colonial  jjciiod. 
The  main  halls  have  the  same  floor 
and  ceilings,  and  on  three  sides  the 
same  walls,  that  they  hatl  in  1747. 
One  end  wall  in  each  of  the  two  main 
chambers  is  new,  but  it  rests  u])on  the 
same  spot  as  the  old  wall.  The  bal- 
cony of  the  second  stoiy  has  been  re 
stored  upon  the  model  of  the  still- 
existing  attic  balcony,  and  it  is  reached 
through  a  window  of  twisted  crown 
glass,  out  of  wliich  have  looked  all  the 
later  royal  go\  ernorS  of  the  colony  and 
the  early  governors  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth.  The  windows  of  the  u|)per 
stories  are  modelled  upon  the  small- 
l)aned  windows  of  colonial  days;  but 
four-i)ancd  windows,  unfortunately, 
have  been  put  \\\  the  first  lloor  and 
basement,  10  satisfy  the  tenants,  these 
porti(jns  being  let  for  business  pur- 
poses. (Jn  the  second  tloor  are  two 
main  halls  and  several  ante-rooms. 
The  interior  linish  here  consists  of 
dado,  frie/e,  and  (jrnamented  mantles 
and  dooi-tases.  In  the  eastern  room, 
lookni^  down  .Stale  .Street,  a  r  loin  not 
more  than  \i  feel  ^(piare,  the  ['.(jvcrnor 
and  council  u-.ed  to  sit  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  Revolution;  and  in  the  west- 
ern room,  on  the  Wasliington-streci 
front,  sat  the  General  Court.  ()ver 
the  entrance  to  one  of  these  looms  is 
placed  the  seal  of  the  city,  and  over 
the  other  that  of  the  State.'  The  roof, 
bifoic  the  I  etiolation  was  lHt',un,  w.is 
a  mansard,  built  (nit  from  the  old 
limbers,  some  of  which  were  hacked 
almost  in  two  to  accomi)lish  the  work. 
These  timbers,  at  least  135  years  old, 
remain;  and  in  [)lace  of  the  man^;lrd 
i->  a  pilch  riKjf,  resting   uptm   the  01  i- 
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ginal  timbers.  The  old  windows  have 
been  reproduced  quite  accurately  ;  and 
in  almost  every  particular  the  exterior, 
above  the  first  story  certainly,  is  the 
old,  carefully  reproduced.  The  outside 
of  the  building  is  painted  a  yellowish 
olive,  with  darker  trinunings,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  oldest  oil-painting  of  the 
structure  existing,  which  bears  date  of 
iSpo.  The  whole  of  the  second  i1oor, 
the  attics,  and  cupola  are  leased  by  the 
city  to  the  Jiostonian  Society  [see  Bos- 
tonian  Society']  for  lo  years  from  18S2. 
The  terms  of  the  lease  provide  for  an 
annual  payment  by  the  society  of  ^^loo, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  rooms  for 
public  exhibition,  free  of  charge,  at 
reasonable  hours  on  every  day  of  the 
year  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
An  interesting  collection  of  anticjui- 
ties  relating  to  the  building  itself, 
and  to  the  early  history  of  the  city 
and  State,  with  several  portraits,  and 
Cjuaint,  crude  paintings  of  ancient 
date,  is  exhibited  here.  From  the 
rentals  of  those  portions  of  the  build- 
ing leased  for  business  purposes,  it  is 
estimated  lliafthe  city  will  derive  an 
annual  income  of  about  $20,000 ;  so 
tliat  the  building  as  an  historic  mon- 
ument, in  the  midst  of  the 'business 
portion  of  the  city  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood most  frecjuented  by  the  "money- 
changers," will  not  be  an  expensive 
luxury. 

Old  Women's  Homcb.  —  See  Asy- 
lum.-i  and  Humes. 

Omnibuses.  —  Since  the  establish- 
merit  of  the  street-car  svstems,  ihe 
great  omnibus-lines,  which  before  the 
day  of  street-raib'oads  nourished  pros- 
perously in  l)Ost(jn,  ha\  e  been  reduced 
to  two.  Tlie  mo:^t  inominenl  i,>  the 
Citizens'  Line,  whose  omnibu>es,  t)r 
coaches  ah  they  are  more  frecjuently 
called,  run  fiom  Northamjnon  Street 
through  W;' sliington,  (lourt,  and  other 
streets  in  il.c  city  ])ropt,r,  to  Main 
Street,  fool  of  Salem  Stmi,  Chark-, 
town  distri(  These  run  ihiough  the 
day  and  cm  ning,  every  ilncc  minuLcs; 
ihc  first  (;  a  ibuh  in  the  moining,  leav- 


ing Northampton  Street  at  5.45,  and 
the  last  at  night  at  9.30;  and  from  the 
Charlestown  district,  the  first  in  the 
morning  at  6.15,  and  the  last  at  night 
at  10.30.  The  single  fare  for  jjassen- 
gers  is  five  cents,  but  by  tickets  four 
cents,  —  one  cent  less  than  by  the  street- 
cars. The  People's  Line  runs  between 
the  city  and  Cambrielge,  from  the  head 
of  Summer  Street  to  Inman  Street  in 
Cambridge.  The  omnibuses  run  every 
ten  minutes,  from  7  a.m.  to  8  P.M.;  and 
the  fare  is  less  than  by  tlic  street-car 
line.  In  the  summer  season  these 
stages  also  run  between  the  head  of 
Sunnner  Street  and  Rowe's  Wharf. 
A  line  of  People's  Coaches  runs  from 
Ifpham's  Corner,  Dorchester  district, 
to  Neponset,  every  half-hour  during 
the  day.  hi  the  Roxbury  district,  om- 
nibuses run  hourly  during  the  after- 
noon between  Columbia  Street,  Grove- 
hall  cars,  and  Mount-Hope  Cemetery. 

Organ  (The  Great).  —  See  Music 
Hall,  and  New-Lngland  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Orphan  Asylums. —  Sec  Asylums 
and  Homes. 

Orpheus  Musical  Society.  —  Es- 
tal)lished  1853.  Rooms,  No.  72.^  Wash- 
ington Street.  This  has  from  the  start 
been  the  leading  musical  association 
among  the  (lermans  of  Poston.  At 
lii'st  it  consisted  exclusivelv  of  Ger- 
mans; l)iit,  after  a  time,  .Americans 
were  admitted  to  associate  nu  nib(n- 
ship,  and  then  to  full  membership  when 
their  mastery  of  (iCrman  was  sufficient 
to  enal)le  them  to  join  in  the  sin,i;ing, 
which  is  always  in  German.  The  Or- 
pheus was  a  pioneer  of  the  glee-clubs, 
which  have  since  become  so  cons))icu- 
oiis  and  enjoyable  a  feature  of  musi- 
cal Poston.  Its  founder  was  August 
Kreissmann,  a  German  of  imich  influ- 
eiue  in  Ins  day  in  Poston  musical 
(inks;  and  it  has  nuiubeietl  among 
its  nil  inbcis,  from  the  time  (;f  its  cs- 
tabli-hniciit,  ni.iu)'  nf  the  m(.-,t  (  nlti- 
valed  (  jLi  iiian  and  .Ann  a  ii  an  mimical 
peo|jlL   of    ilu;   (  II V.     .\t   pic-i  III  the 
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society  is  composed  almost  half  of 
Americans.  While  its  lone  is  thorcnigh- 
ly  German,  the  oftkial  i)roccc(lings  are 
now  conducted  and  the  records  kept 
in  English.  The  Orpheus  is  a  social 
as  well  as  a  musical  association,  and 
its  rooms  are  the  scene  of  many  a 
pleasant  festival  and  jovial  occasion. 
During  each  season  it  gives  several 
concerts,  and  rarely  appears  on  public 
occasions.  The  president  (1882-83)  is 
Louis  Weissbein,  and  the  secretary  A. 
F.  Cjaensslen.    [See  Music  in  Boston.l 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  (The 
Church  of).  —  See  Catholicism  and 
Catholic  Churches. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor.  —  Head- 
quarters, Central  Charity  Building, 
Chardon  Street.  This  board,  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  one-third 
chosen  annually  by  the  city  council,  is 
one  of  the  mo^t  important  branches 
of  the  city  service.  It  conducts  a 
central  administration  offtce,  where  its 
headquarters  are,  and  from  which  its 
agents  are  sent  to  all  sections  of  the 
city;  and  two  auxiliary  branches,  the 
Temporary  Home  [sec  l'e)nporary 
Ho>ne\  and  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  each 
with  special  functions  and  se])arate 
buildings.  The  visits  among  the  city 
poor  are  made  by  trained  officials,  and 
a  comijlete  registered  history  of  every 
case  relieved  or  rejected  is  kept.  The 
e.Ktent  of  the  work  done  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  a  year.  The  report 
of  the  board  for  1882  gave  as  the  total 
number  (jf  families  relieved,  4,258,  rep- 
resenting about  12,774  ))crsons.  The 
number  of  visits  made  by  ofhcprs  of 
the  board  was  13,145,  exclusive  of  the 
medical  attendance  of  the  jihysicians. 
In  adchtion  to  cases  within  the  city, 
occasional  visits  are  made  to  the  coun- 
try for  an  examinati(;n  of  those  cases 
relieved  thr  jugh  other  overseers  of  the 
poor,  the  ie(  ipient.;  having  legal  claims, 
by  settlcmi  111,  on  Boston.  Tlie  number 
of  new  r(   i.tiafion-paix'is  liled  during 


the  year  was  796.  This  indicates  the 
new  applicants  whose  cases  have  been 
in\'cstigated,  and  tlu.'ir  wants  supplied. 
Tli-c  tutal  number  of  these  papers  now 
on  file  at  the  heackiuarters  of  the  board 
is  21,597,  —  an  inv.iluable  inventory  of 
this  class  of  the  city's  population,  as 
the  board  in  its  rc|)ort  well  says.  No 
publicity  is  given  tti  the  names  thus 
registered  ;.  but  the  register  is  of  ser- 
vice to  the  board,  and  to  those  engaged 
in  charitable  vvork.  The  'I'emporary 
Home  is.  for  women  and  children. 
There  have  been  several  children  born 
here.  The  house  is  in  charge  of  a 
matron.  The  Wa^'farers'  Lodge  is  for 
men.  It  provides  clean  lotlgings  and 
wholesome  meals,  the  )eci|)ients  per- 
forming a  given  amount  of  labor  as  the 
condition  upon  which  this  help  is  fur- 
nished them.  The  lodgers  during  1882 
numbered  19,709;  and  the  single  meals 
furnished,  30,352.  The  men  are  em- 
ployed cliieliy  in  sawing  and  splitting 
wood;  a  part  of  which  is  used  by  the 
city  in  the  schoolliouses  and  other  jnib- 
lic  buildings,  and  a  part  sold  to  house- 
holders for  domestic' use.  The  sum 
annually  appropriated  by  the  city  coun- 
cil for  the  disbursements  of  the  board 
averages  about  $112,000.  The  board 
also  has  charge  ol  the  follo\\  ing  special 
funds,  and  ilisburses  their  income  ac- 
cording to  the  various  conditions  im- 
]Dosed :  Pemberton,  Boylstoh  l\elief, 
Boylston  Lducational,  Mason,  Dexter, 
|(  ffries,  Pierce  l''ucl,  1  [olton  frt-iteslant 
i'oor,  and  St(ju}!,hton  Tool  I'nnds,  and 
the  Lucy  liullman  and  Daviil  Sears 
(Jliai  iiies  [see  these].  Under  coini>laint 
of  the  overseers,  any  pauper  not  born 
here,  or  not  having  a  settlement  in  the 
State,  who  can  be  conveniently  moved, 
can  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  to  any  other  State,  or,  if  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
foreign  place  whei e  he  belongs.  Burial 
is  gi\'eii  to  inila)owii  perscjns  found 
dead,  .ind  to  all  persons  having  died 
wilhont  means. 
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Paddock's  Mall.  —  The  grand  old 
elms,  which,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  broad  walk  on  Tremont  Street  in 
front  of  the  (Jranary  l:)urying-ground, 
gave  this  name  to  it,  have  only  within 
a  few  years  disappeared.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  and  more  they  iiad  cast 
their  grateful  shade  over  the  walk; 
and  they  might  well  have  stood  another 
hundred  years,  had  they  not  been  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eyes  of  the  City  Fathers, 
and  in  the  way  of  the  street-railroad 
corijorations.  Many  attemjits  were 
made  to  remove  them,  which  were 
successfully  resisted  ;  until,  in  1873,  the 
axe  was  laid  to  tlieir  roots,  and  the 
pleasant  shade  no  longer  exists.  J, ike 
the  trees  all  along  the  Tremont-street 
side  of  the  Connnon,  they  had  been  to 
all  appearances  purposely  placed  in  as 
disadvantagc;ous  circum^tances  as  pos- 
sible, buried  in  coal-ashes  or-  covered 
with  brick  to  hasten  their  death,  and 
make  easy  the  widening  of  the  street. 
Tliese  Paddock  elms  were  set  out  in 
1762  by  Major  Adino  Paddock,  who 
was  the  Hrst  coach-maker  of  the  town, 
and  wlio  lived  opposite  the  burying- 
ground.  The  trees  were  Knglish  elms, 
the  saplings  brought  from  the  Old 
Country.  I'addock  guarded  them  \  cry 
jealously,  and  was  the  terror  of  small 
boys  who  were  tempted  to  give  them 
a  shake  in  ])assing.  The  major  was  a 
Tory,  aiul  on  the  evacuation  he  left  the 
town  with  Ceil,  (iage,  ncv(  r  returning. 
He  died  in  fiie  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  iSop 

Paine  IVl  laorialHall.  —  See  I  Pills. 

Paint  -  i'lirt- Clay  Club.  —  (  lub- 
rooms  X(..  419  Washiuglcjii  Siicet. 
A  club  lar;'  ly  composed  ot  artists,  but 
including  j  ^arnalists  and  devotees  of 
music,  fori  u  d  in  the  sjiring  of  1.S80. 


Until  1882  its  machinery  of  organi- 
zation was  of  the  slightest;  new  mem- 
bers being  admitted  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  club  being  non- 
aged in  "committee  of  the  whole." 
Deeming  it  wise,  however,  to  establish 
a  more  formal  organization,  a  consti- 
tution was  drawn  and  adopted  in  the 
autunni  of  1882,  and  provision  made 
f(jr  regular  election  of  ofticers.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  now  limited 
to  40;  and  it  is  required  that  canelidates 
for  membership  shall  l)e  connected 
witli  either  art,  literature,  or  nnisic. 
The  initiation-fee  is  ^i^;  and  the  an- 
nual dues  reach  the  same  figure.  The 
club-rt)um,  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
l)usiness  building,  is  a  most  inviting 
j)lace.  It  is  decorated  by  the  artist- 
members,  and  paintings  and  sketches 
in  great  profusion  adorn  the  walls.  In 
the  middle  of  the  main  room  is  a  gen- 
erous table  loaded  with  artists'  work; 
and  around  it,  and  about  the  comfort- 
able lounging-room,  the  members  gath- 
er on  Wednesday  nights,  tiie  favorite 
evening  for  meeting.  '^I'hc  club  gives 
(>ccasi(iii;il  receptions  and  art-e.\hibi- 
tioiis,  on  which  occasions  its  ]ii(tur- 
escpie  rooms  are  filled  with  biilli  ilil 
companies.  Many  of  its  niembeis  are 
among  the  foremost  men  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  the  club  occupies  a  unique 
])lace  in  the  [irofessional  club-life  of 
the  city.    [See  (.liib-lifc  of  I'ostcn.] 

Painters  and  Sculptors.  —  The 

numl)er  of  jjersons  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
Poslon  is  upward  (jf  200.  The  paint- 
ers may  be  broadly  classilied  as  por- 
iraii-painter.s  and  landscape-painters. 
Among  the  nu)st  j)roininent  porlrait- 
painteis  are  J'ledeiie  P.  \'i!non,  who 
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occupies  the  sliiclio  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam M.  Hunt,  No.  1  Park  Square  (a 
place  which  is  full  of  associations  to 
many  artists  and  art-students  who  were 
brought  under  the  iniluence  ot  Hunt, 
than  whom  no  one  has  left  a  greater 
impress  on  Boston  art) ;  IJerijamin  C. 
Porter,  whose  studio,  at  No.  48  l>oyl- 
ston  Street,  is  a  large  and  iiandsomely 
furnished  room,  one  of  the  tnrest  of 
the  studios  of  the  city  (visitors  are 
received  every  Saturday  aftcrnot)n) ; 
George  C.  Munzig,  studio  No.  4^  Ho)  I- 
ston  Street  (visitors  receixed  here  al^o 
on  Saturday  afternoons) ;  Edgar  Parker, 
studio  No.  433  Washington  Street; 
J.  Harvey  Young,  No.  12  West  Street; 
and  George  Fuller,  No.  149  A  Trcrnont 
Street.  Among  the  prominent  land- 
scapc-paiuters  are  J.  I'"oxcrolt  Cole, 
No.  433  \Vashington  Street;  Julm  1>. 
Johnston,  No.  i54'rren\out  Street;  J. 
Ajipleton  Jirown,  No.  5  Park  Street; 
Johir  J.  Enneking,  No.  149  A  Tremont 
Street ;  Alfred  Urdway,  No.  29  Studio 
l^uilding,  Trenront  Street ;  F.  11.  Shap- 
leigh,  No.  79  Studio  Building;  P^enja- 
min  ChamjMiey,  No.  21  liroinfiekl 
Street;  Thomas  Allen,  Pediam  Studios, 
Hotel  Pelham;  W.  L.  Picknell,  No.  154 
Tremont  Street;  Ross  Turner,  No.  12 
West  Street;  C.  K.  L.  Green,  No.  48 
School  Street;  and  Marcus  Waterman, 
No.  616  W  ashington  Street.  Under  the 
head  of  landscape-artists  must  be  in- 
cluded also  the  painters  of  marine  sub- 
jects, among  whom  maybe  mentioned 
Walter  F.  l.ansil,  M  iiton  Avenue,  I)(n- 
Chester  District;  W.  F.  llalsall,  No. 
154  Tremont  Street;  George  S.  Was- 
son,  No.  433  Washington  Street;  and 
W.  E.  Norton  (at  present  in  Ton- 
don).  The  painters  of  figure-subjects 
and  ^cnrc  include  J.  M.  Gaugengigl, 
No.  45  Studio  liuilding;  CMenunt  K. 
Grant,  No.  12  W^est  Street;  Phabe 
A.  Jenks,  No.  5G  Studio  Puikling;  and 
others  a"m</iig  the  portrait-])ainters  men- 
tioned ab(r.  c.  Messrs,  (.'olc,  JohnstDii, 
and  oilier,  among  the  land^i  apists,  .u  e 
successful  |)  linters  of  animals,  as  ai  c 
also  F.  \\  .  Rogers,  No.  419  Washing- 
ton Streei, :  Scott  Eeighlon,  No.  433 


Washington  Street ;  Thomas  Robinson 
Studio  Ikulding ;  Albert  Thompson, 
No.  433  Washington  Street;  and  many 
others.  Among  the  ixunters  of  still- 
life  are  Abbot  F.  Graves,  N(j.  23  Studio 
Building  ;  J.  Emil  Carlsen,  No.  3 
'Fremont  Row;  G.  W.  .Seavey,  No. 
28  Studio  Building;  Miss  J'>llen  Rob- 
bins,  433  Washington  Street;  aiul  sev- 
eral other  women  artists.  Waller  M. 
Brackett,  N(x  41  I'remoni  Street,  makes 
a  sjiecialty  of  tish-^ubjects  ;  I'^rank  Hill 
Smith,  171  ^2  Tremont  Street,  01  interior 
decorations;  W.  L.  Metcalf,  of  land- 
scai)es  and  figures;  F.  E.  Wright,  No. 
49  Studio  Ikiilding,  and  A.  C.  J'^enety, 
23  Studio  Jjuilding,  of  cra)oi\  heads; 
C.W.  Santlerson,  ^lount-Vernon  Street, 
T.  i).  Langerfeldt,  No.  144  'Fremont 
Slieet,  and  J.  W.  lJunsm(ji-e,  No.  161 
']"remont  .Street,  of  water-colors.  Tiie 
prominent  sculptors  are  T.  H.  Jiartlett, 
No.  394  F^ederal  Street ;  Martin  Mil- 
more,  No.  51  Studio  Ikiilding;  Pierre 
Millet,  No.  22  Eliot  Street;  and  Miss 
Anne  Whitney,  No.  92  Mount-Vernon 
Street.  Among  artists  who  are  identi- 
fied with  ]Joslon,  but  whose  studios 
are  in  the  suburbs,  are  George  E. 
Bk^wu,  I'ainter  of  Italian  landscapes, 
A.  H.  Biekncll,  painter  of  historical 
subjects  and  landsca]Des,  and  J.  Fox- 
croft  Cole.  Not  a  few  of  the  Boston 
artists  gi\e  exhibitions  with  con.^ider- 
able  regularity  each  year;  while  others 
are  contented  with  seiuhng  contribu- 
tions to  (lie  general  ixhibiiions,  which 
oi  curin  the  w  inter  and  -pi  in;,.  Tin  re 
is  a  glowing  coh>ny  of  women  ariihls 
in  Boston,  anu)ng  u  hom  aie  Mrs.  i'".  C. 
Houston,  No.  12  West  Street;  Hel- 
en M.  Know  lion.  No.  169  Tremont 
Street  ;  Su>an  Hale,  No.  64  B(jyl- 
slon  Street  ;  Ida  Bothc  ;  Mrs.  S. 
\V.  Whitman,  No.  56  Mouiit-\'ernon 
Street;  Miss  I'xjcjtt  and  Miss  F)ixwcll; 
and  Bertha  von  Hillern  and  Miss  Beck- 
eii.  'fhe  list  of  artists  menlioned  in 
tlii>  pai  ai'.r.iph  does  not  attempt  to 
iiu  liide  all  I  lie  ieadiiii',  men  and  women 
ill  the  pidlession  in  Boston  :  it  is  a 
li->l  (jiily  of  soiiK-  of  the  mtjre  pn^nii 
iient  ones,  neeessaiily  incompK  ii.. 
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PAPYKUS  CLUB 


PARK-STREET  CHURCH 


Papyrus  Club.  —  This  is  a  social 
organisation  of  journalists,  writers  in 
other  fields,  publishers,  artists,  archi- 
tects, and  men  of  other  professions  and 
avocations,  which  has  no  established 
club-house,  but  meets  regularly  during 
the  year,  —  with  the  exception  of  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber,—  on  the  first  Saturday  of  every 
month  at  dinner  in  pri\  ate  parlors  ol 
the  Revere  House.  These  monthly 
dinners  are  occasions  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment. Regularly  after  each  dinner 
comes  literary  entertainment.  New 
poems  of  members  are  read,  witty 
compositions  arc  contributed,  bright 
speeches  are  made,  and  good  things 
are  said,  of  v.diich  the  outside  world 
gets  not  a  taste.  It  is  a  club  of  "roy- 
al good  fellows,"  a  congenial  set,  who 
famously  entertain  each  other  and  the 
guests  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  get 
within  tlic  circle.  At  eveiy  meeting 
there  are  several  guests,  sometimes 
literary  men  of  distinction,  sometimes 
famous  actors,  sometimes  distinguished 
foreigners,  who  are  invited  either  by 
the  executive  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  clul),  or  by  individual  members. 
The  jjresidcnt,  with  the  secretary  and 
the  club's  guests,  sits  at  the  main  table  ; 
and  the  chairs  at  the  long  tables  ah^n;!, 
tlie  sides  of  the  dining-room  are  almo.st 
invariably  occupied.  .After  dimu  r  the 
business,  whatever  there  may  l)c,  is 
transacted  in  a  i)ronipt  fashion.  Tlien 
the  "  loving-cu})  "  passes  from  member 
to  member,  and  then  the,  liu  lary  fes- 
tivities follow.  It  has  (  f  late  years 
C(jine  to  l)e  the  (.Uhluni  to  celebrate, 
generally  in  I"'ebruary,  "ladies'  nij^ljl," 
when  the  honoretl  guests  are  laily 
friends  of  the  members,  and  ladies 
l^roininent  in  literature,  invitid  on  be- 
half of  the  club.  These  aie  brilliant 
occasions  among  the  noleuoilli)  lit- 
erary and.s.  eial  features  of  the  winter 
season.  O.i  ihcsc  oc-ca.-^ions  ii  i>  cus- 
tomary t(j  ;  •'{[  to  the  altracti(jns  of  the 
evening  an  ari-e.\hiljiiion  ccmtributcrl 
to  by  me. libers  of  the  clul>.  'i"he 
Pai)yrus  oi  i  ;inatcd  several  years  ago 
in  a  niode^i  way,  its  foundeis  being 


a  number  of  journalists  and  literary 
men,  whose  pattern  was  the  Savage 
Club  of  London.  l''or  a  while  its 
meetings  were  held  in  the  ho-.i)itable 
Park  House,  famed  fur  the  e.xcel- 
lence  of  its  larder  [see  RcJaiDcuits 
(iii'J  Cd/es^;  then,  as  its  membership 
enlarged,  it  moved  to  other  cjuarters, 
and  linally  estaljlished  itself  at  the  Re- 
vere. The  object  of  the  club,  as  set 
down  in  its  constitution,  is  "to  ])ro- 
mote  good-fello'wship  and  literary  and 
artistic  tastes  among  its  members."  It 
is  provided  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
its  ineml)ers  shall  be  literary  member.-) ; 
and  journalists,  artists,  and  i)ublishers 
rank  as  such.  Names  of  candidates 
for  rncml^ership  are  first  proposed  to 
the  club  at  a  regular  meeting;  tlien  are 
referred  to  the  committee  on  mi.:ml)er- 
shij);  and  then,  if  aj:)])roved,  are  •\;oted 
upon  by  the  mcnd)ers  in  regular  meet- 
ing. l''ive  black-balls  exclude.  "I'he  ad- 
mission-fee is  ,$10  for  literary  members, 
and  $25  for  non-literary  members;  and 
the  annual  assessment  is  $5.  The  ])resi- 
dent  for  1883  is  George  F.  Babbitt. 
[See  Club-Life  iu  IJostdii.'\ 

Park  Square.  —  At  the  entrance  to 
('t»iuml)us  Avenue,  junction  of  li^liot 
cUid  I'leasanl  S( rcets,  beginning  at  Boyl- 
sion  Street,  'i'he  .-square  jjropcr  is  n  bit 
of  gieen,  —  a  \\ell-ke])t  lawn,  —  with 
a  few  llowei-  bi'ds  on  its  borders,  sur- 
rounding tliC  banancipalion  (  litjup,  the 
t  oiispicuous  feature  of  the  place  [see 
/■'.iiKiiiii/'tUuin  iji-i'ii/'].  This  -liilU 
Mju.ire  contaiiis  -',867  s(|M.Me  !•  1  i, 
li  is  lighted  at  night  bv  the  cUaiic 
ll-hl.     (See  J'url's  tuid  .S'y.'/<.';vy.  ] 

Park-street  Church  (The).  — 
'i'his  church  was  formed  in  the  early 
pait  (jf  the  piesent  cenlurv,  the  meet- 
ing lor  orjciiii/ation  being  held  on  J'eb. 
J 7,  1809.  It  began  with  26  members, 
.dl  but  li\e  of  w  hom  (  .ime  ft  om  other 
(Inn (lies.      it   was  the   liist  C'ongrc- 

ilional  'I'l  inilai  i.m  ehun  h  established 
alter  the  IJnil.iiiiii  whirlwind  had 
sw([n  through  the  ('illiodo.v  ranks. 
'J'iie  meeting-liouse  was  built  llu  )e.ii 
ol  the  fonnalioii  of  the  clunth.  It 
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was  designed  by  Peter  Uaniicr,  an 
English  architect,  another  specimen 
of  whiise  work  is  still  standing,  in  tiic 
Roxbury  district .  this  is  known  as  the 
Crafts  Afansion  honse,  and  stands  on 
the  northerly  sloj:c  of  I'arkcr  Hill. 
The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  church 
on  its  completion  was,  as  now,  its  tall 
and  graceful  spire.  Until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Somerset-street  Church  on 
higher  ground  (since  demolished,  and 
occupied  by  llie  lioslun  -  L)  ni\xrsity 
builciing),  this  spire  was  tlie  highest  in 
the  town.  The  capitals  for  this  steei)le 
were  made  l)y  Solomon  Willard,  the 
designer  of  the  lJunker  hill  Moiunnent 
and  the  Ct)urt  House  in  (.'(jurt  Square. 
For  a  long  time  there  were  vaults  fitr 
tlie  dead  underneath  the  church  [see 
Old  Bitrial-placcs\.  The  lu  st  pastor  of 
the  Park-street  was  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Griffin,  D.D.,  professor  of  rlietoric  in 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  and 
afterwards  jiresident  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. He  was  succeedetl  by  Rev.  S.  V.. 
Dwight,  D.D.,  who  was  ordained  Sept. 
3,  181 7,  and  continued  pastor  until 
1826.  Succeeding  j^astors  were  Rex  s. 
Edward  IJeecher,  D.D.,  1826-30;  foe'l 
H.  Linslcy,  D.D.,  1 83*2-3 5 ;  S,|;is 
Aiken,  D.I).,  1837-48;  A.  L.  Stone, 
1849-66;  William  M.  H.  Murray, 
1868-74;  and  John  L.  Withrow,  1).D., 
1876 the  [jresent  i)astor.  'I'he 
church  has  been  famous  for  its  j^ulpit- 
oratory,  and  has  for  years  attracted 
crowded  congregations  and  enjincfl  a 
large  church-membership.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  irreveiently  called  "  Ihim- 
stonc  Cornci,"  from  the  feivor  with 
which  tb.c  orthodo.K  doctrine  wa-, 
preached.  The  I'ark-street-clnna  h 
choir  was  early  in  the  history  of  tlie 
church  a  consjncU'His  feature.  It  i  on- 
sistedof  I'lfiy  or  more  singers,  and  from 
it  came  many  of  the  original  mendu  rs 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  [see 
I/dJidcl  (I'Ui  Ilaydti  lUfore 
the  intro(M;clion  of  the  oij.Nin,  the  -.ing 
ing  of  the-  choir  wa^  a(  c  (juipanied  hy 
a  flute,  a  l);;ssoon,  and  a  \  iolon(  (dlo. 
The  intei  i  -r  (jf  the  meeting  house  has 
been  con  derably  moderni/.ed,  but  its 


outward  original  ai>pearance  is  well 
preserved.  [See  Coiii^rt':^ritionalisin 
(  Trinitarian)  and  its  H/iurc  licsi] 

Park  Theatre  (The).  —  Washing- 
ton Street,  near  the  corner  of  Rovlston 
Street,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Globe 
Theatre.  A  .small,  com]iact,  and  ele- 
['Awt  playluHise,  admired  for  the 
attractiveness  of  its  interior  and  gen- 
erally excellent  character  of  the  \>c\- 
formances  on  its  stage.  It  was  built 
in  1879,  constructed  fronr  Ik'clhox'cn 
Hall,  whicli  stood  on  its  site.  The 
auditoriuu)  is  (.0  feet  wide,  63  feet 
from  the  stage  \o  the  entrance-doors, 
and  50  feet  hit;h.  'idie  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  house  are  uidiolstered  in 
garnet  plush,  are  large  and  exceedingly 
comfortal)le,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
each  C(jrnmands  a  complete  view  of 
the  stage.  The  larger  portion  of  tlie 
main  floor  is  occupied  by  the  01  chestra 
stalls  and  ])ar(juet  ;  the  oicheslra-circle 
0(  iupies  that  portion  overhung  by  the 
balcony;  the  lirst  balcony  is  divided 
into  "  bahxjny  seats,"  so  called, — 
comi:)iising  the  hrst  two  rows, —  and 
the  "dress-circle;"  and  the  second 
balcony,  the  family-circle  and  gallery. 
Theic  'Axc  also  four  |)i()scenium-boxes, 
on  cither  sitle  of  the  stage,  from  which 
a  good  view  of  the  house  can  be  ob- 
tained as  well  as  of  the  stage.  Though 
the  house  is  small,  the  space  is  so 
thoroufddv  ulili/ed  thnt  scats  ar(;  jiro- 
\  ided  foi  ^  peoph-.     The  si  1  'e  i-: 

spacious,  and  well  ■  11 1  -pi ird  '\  ii  h 
sceiv  I)  and  properties.,  ih.it  ekganl 
seems  are  frequentlv  it  with  every 
attention  to  detail,  'i'he  Washington- 
street  entrance  is  through  ;i  spacious 
decoi  ated  vesti])ule  ;  an  ;u ldilion.il  exit 
is  secured  on  Iinmstead  Court,  so  tlint 
the  house  can  Ijc  cleaied  of  a  large 
audience  within  a  very  few  moments. 
The'  li>)use  was  built  for  llenry  \i. 
Abbey,  of  tlu  I'ark  Theatre,  New 
V'oils  [whi(  li  was  destroyed  by  lire  in 
binuaiv,  a    maiiayc  r   of  wide 

reputation,  and  on  its  comphiion  \v  is 
leased  by  him  with  a.ssociatcs.  'I'he 
oponing  performance:  was  given  (ui  ihe 
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evening  of  April  14,  1879;  Lotta  being 
the  attraction,  in  Olive  Logan's  trans- 
lation of  "  La  Cigale."  Succeeding 
entertainments  have  been  given  by 
"stars  "  and  leading  travelling  combina- 
tiuns,  or  dramatic  companies  from  New 
York  theatres.  The  lJnion-sf[uarc  and 
the  Madison-sf|uare  companies  of  New 
York  have  played  long  engagements 
here  ;  and  among  the  many  "  stars  " 
giving  extended  seasons  have  been 
Edwin  J>ooth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and 
Clara  Morns.  Henry  E.  Abl)ey  and 
John  B.  Schocffel  are  the  managers. 
The  prices  of  admission  range  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50. 

Parker  Hoiise  (The).  —  School 
Street,  e.Ktending  to  Tremont  Street. 
This  has  for  years  been  a  favorite 
down-town  hotel,  especially  with 
business-men.  It  is  the  leading  ])lace 
down  town  where  people  congregate 
for  news  and  gossip.  in  times  of 
exciting  or  unusual  news,  i^artimlarly 
on  election-nights,  its  coniclors  arc 
crowded  with  Inisiness-men  and  others. 
It  was  established  30  years  ago,  in 
1S55,  by  Harvey  D.  Parker,  whose 
name  it  bears,  the  first  Americ-an  hotel 
to  be  conducted  on  the  Euroi)can 
plan;  and,  under  his  skilful  direction 
and  management,  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  j^roportions  and  i)rominence. 
Mr.  Parker,  now  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  years,  but  with  the  energy,  spirit, 
and  enterprise  of  an  active  man  of 
middle  age,  is  still  th(r  chief  pvo- 
prietor.  He  began  his  career  in  1.S32, 
ni'  a  small  Init  choice  restaurant  of 
that  day,  known  as  "  Hunt's,"  in  the 
basement  of  the  Tudor  Building  on 
Court  Square,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  new  extension 
of  Young's  Hotel  [see  Yo!tirfs  Jfo!cl\. 
Three  months  after  he  entered  tlic 
place  as  an  .(;a|:)loye,  he  had  bouidit 
out  his  mastrr  for  $432.  lb  it  hi- 
built  up  a  sure  i-,sfiU  business,  and  his 
place  became  l.'imous.  In  iiS.|5  John 
E.  Mills  entcK-fl  his  servii.e  at  ^^^5  a 
month.  Thi(c  years  after,  he  was 
admitted  to  .1  .<hnrc  in  the  liusincs^; 


and  Parker  &  Mills  remained  the  firm- 
name  for  a  long  time,  broken  only  by 
the  death  of  NIr.  Mills  a  few  years 
ago.  After  Mr.  Mills's  death,  Mr. 
Parker  continued  alone  f(jr  a  while. 
At  present  associated  with  him  are 
Joscpli  H.  I'eckman  and  Edward  O.- 
Punchard,  both  experienced  hotel- 
men,  familiar  with  the  house  and  the 
Boston  hotel-business;  and  the  title  of 
the  lirm  is  Harvey  1).  Parker  &  Co. 
Tlie  building  of  "the  Parker  House 
w  as  begun  in  April,  1854,  and  the  house 
was  opened  to  the  ])ublic  in  October 
tlie  year  following.  It  is  a  large  six- 
story  marble-front  building,  with  a 
main  entrance  and  a  ladies'  entrance 
on  School  Street.  There  is  also  a 
private  entrance  on  the  Tremont- 
street  side,  which  projects  behind  the 
corner  estate  (which  Mr.  Parker  has 
vainly  endeavored  to  purchase  in  order 
to  extend  his  house  over  the  lot  oc- 
cuijicd  by  it).  On  ciihor  side  of  the 
main  entrance  are  public  rooms;  the 
news-stand,  telephone,  and  theatre- 
tickei-ofiice  being  located  in  that  on 
the  right,  and  the  telegraph-office  in 
that  at  the  left.  The  large  diningT 
room  for  gentlemen  is  at  the  end  of 
the  entrance  hall  ;  at  the  right  of  the 
entrancc-hall,  as  one  enters,  through  a 
i:)assagc-wa V,  is  a  cafe  fronting  on  'i're- 
mont  Street;  and  at  the  left,  through 
another  passage-way,  is  the  ladies' 
dining-room,  a  spacious  and  attractive- 
ly furnished  apartment,  with  an  out- 
look on  School  Street.  ■|'liis  is  also 
reaelicil  direelly  from  llic  ladies' 
entrance  to  tlu:  hotel.  Tlu,  le  is  still 
another  cafe,  with  a  u  ell-stocked 
lunch-counter,  in  the  basement,  with 
an  oyster-counter  and  bar;  and  a  large 
billi  ird  rooin,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
throu'di  this  down-stairs  cak\  On 
the  I  1  Olid  ilo(jr  is  aloo  a  large  jirivate 
dinlii';-i  00111  for  baiKpiels,  and  numer- 
ous iiialh  1"  diiiiii"- rooms.  Paikei's  is 
leiinwned  for  tin.  e .\ (.  e  1 1  (  1  li  e  ol  its 
iiii\iit,\ and  it  i-i  .i  ia\ oi  iie  (liiiiiii',  place 
for  eluhs.  Ibri  the  bird,  I'.oston, 
1  -iterary,  Agrieultnral,  and  ot  her  diiiin^- 
(  bibs    have    their    regul.u  Satmday- 
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afternoon  or  monthly  meetings;  and 
snug  dinner-parties  are  of  frccjuent 
occurrence  during  the  winter  sccisons. 
The  prices  for  single  rooms  range 
from  to  $5,  and  for  suites  from  ,*^8 
to  jDi2  per  day.  There  arc  2C0  rooms, 
including  a  large  number  of  elegant 
suites.  During  the  summer  of  1882 
the  house  was  considerably  re-arranged 
and  in  part  refurnished,  and  the  pub- 
lic roc»ms  redecorated.  On  Nov.  16, 
18S2,  tlie  50th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Parker's  business 
career  was  celebrated  by  a  public  din- 
ner in  the  house  given  by  a  conmiitlee 
of  citizens,  patrons  for  many  years  of 
his  house. 

Pax'ker  Memorial  Hall.  —  See 
Halls. 

Parka  and  Squares.  —  The  princi- 
pal parks  of  the  city  ])ropcr  are  the 
Common,  containing  48^'^  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  the  old  burying-ground 
there,  which  contains  one  and  a  (piar- 
ter  acres  [see  Old  Duryini:^-i:^ruiiiids\ ; 
the  Public  Garden,  containing  24  ,'4 
acres;  and  Franklin  and  Plackstonc 
Squares,  at  the  South  liaid,  each  con- 
taining about  105,000  stjuarc  feet,  in 
the  Roxbnry  district  tliere  is  Wash- 
ington Park,  besides  many  small 
parks  and  sfpiarcs;  in  South  1h)sIou 
the  principal  joarks  are  fndciientlence 
Scpiare,  and  Thomas  Park,  on  'Pele- 
graph  Hill;  in  Past  iloslon  there  is 
a  grou[)  of  pleasant  and  well  kept 
scpiares ;  in  the  Dorchester  di-ti  i(  t 
there  is  lJ(;rehester  Square,  on  Mcet- 
ing-housc  Hill;  in  the  Wesl-Ruxbui  y 
district,  the  shore  of  Jamaica  l'(;iid, 
which  is  public  ground  ;  in  the  ("harles- 
town  district,  City,  Sullivan,  and  W'in- 
thro))  Squares;  and  in  the  IJrighlon 
district,  Prighlon  Scjuare.  PeUnv  is  a 
complet':  list  of  the  parks  and  scjuarcs, 
with  tllci  location.  J^ach  of  the  prin- 
ci(jal  01  •  s  is  described  in  its  |)r(;))er 
place  in  this  Diclionar)  [mc  J'ltb/ic- 
Parks  S\  Ucm]. 

ConiiiK  :  .  -Beacon,  Ch.ules,  Hoylston,  Trc-. 
mont,  aiui  l\.rk  Streets;  acres. 


Public  Garden.  —  Charles,  Boyislon,  Arling- 
ton, and  Beacon;  2.\\^  acre-,. 

Fort-Hill  Square. —  Oliver  .uid  High;  29,480 
sqii.'ire  f'cct. 

Franklin  Square.  — \V■ashing^on,  East-Hrook- 
line,  and  East-Newion ;  105,205  square  feet. 

Blackstone  Square.  —  Washington,  Wcst- 
Brookhne,  West- Ncsvton  Streets,  and  Shaw- 
mut  Avenue;  105,100  square  feet. 

Ea.-,t-(Jhester  Park.  —  Between  Albany  Street 
and  Hariison  Avenue;  9,300  sijuare  feet. 

Ciicster  J^ark.  —  B<'-l\vceii  ilarrison  Avenue 
and  Washiiigtou  Stieet. 

Cliesier  Square.  —  l^etween  W'abliiugton  and 
Treinont;  74,000  square  feet. 

We.st-Chesier  P.uk  (proper).  —  Between  'Fre- 
mont Street  and  Culuinbus  .Avenue;  iv),i50 
square  feet.  'Fhe  street  way  is  e.\ tended  to 
Beacon. 

Cnminonu ealtli  ./Avenue.  —  From  Arlington 
to  West-Chester  Park;  429,500  square  feet. 

Union  P.uk. —  Between  'Fremont  Street  and 
Shawinul  Avenue;  i6,ojQ  square  feet. 

Worcester  Siiuare.  —  Betweeii  W.ishington 
Street  and  Harrison  Avenue;  16,000  stpiarc 
feet. 

Lowell  Square.  —  Cambridge  and  Ljndc 
Streets;  5,772  square  feet. 

Park  Sciuaic.  —  Columbus  A\-cnuc,  Eliot, 
and  IMe.isani;  2,867  .square  feet. 

Montgomery  .Scpi.\re.  —  'i'lemont,  Clarendon, 
and  Montgomery;  550  square  feet. 

Pemberion  Square.  —  net  ween  I'rcniont  and 
Somerset;  3,390  squ.ire  feet. 

South  Boston. 

Thomas  Park.  —  I'elegrapli  Hill;  190,000 
square  feet. 

hidependence  Squaie.  —  Bioadwny,  Second, 
M,  and  N  Streets;  6K'  acres. 

Lincoln  Square.  —  Flmerson,  Fourth,  and 
M  ;  9,510  square  feet. 

E.\sT  Boston. 

Maveiick  Square.  —  Sumner  and  Mavcri(.l< 
Streets;  4,31)8  sipi. no  feci 

Centi.ii  Siiuaie  -- Meiidi.ui  .md  P.sidii  : 
32,  ^10  squaie  feet. 

P>elinont  Square.  —  Webster,  Suinnei,  L.un- 
son,  and  Seavcr;  30,000  sijuare  feci. 

I'ulu.uii  .S(iuare.  —  I'ulnaiii, White,  and  'J'ren- 
ton  ;  1  i.Ci'S  .square  feel 

Prescou  Sqn.ire.  —  'Fienton,  I'.aglc,  and  Prcs 
cott;  12,284  square  feet. 

IvDXmUV  DlSlKUT. 

Madison  Squ.ue.  ■-  Sterling,  ^huble,  War- 
wick, and  Wesimiusier  Slreet^;  122,191  square 
feet. 

Orchard  Park.  — Chadwick,  Oichard  Park 
Street,  and  Yeoman;  92,592  stpiaie  left, 

W.ishington  Paik  — Dale  and  Pj.iinbridge ; 
396,125  sqil.iK:  feet. 

Ixingwood  I'aik,  -  P.u  k  and  .A  u;.uu  ;  2i,(xx» 
sq<iarc  feet 
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Walnut  Park. —  Between  Wasliington  Street 
and  Walnut  Avenue;  5,736  square  I'ect. 

Lewis  Park.  —  Highland  Suect  and  High- 
land Avenue;  5,600  square  feet. 

Bromley  Park. — From  Albert  to  iJickford; 
20,975  square  feet. 

Fountain  Sqiiare. — Walnut  Avenue,  from 
Munroe  to  Townsend  Street;  116, coo  bqiiare 
feet. 

Cedar  Square.  —  Cedar  Street ;  26,163  square 
feet. 

Linwood  Park.  — Centre  and  Linwood;  3,625 
square  feet. 

Dorchester  Disikict. 

Dorchester  Square.  —  Meeiing-house  Hill; 
56,200  square  feet. 

Eaton  Square.  —  Church  and  Bowdoin 
Streets;  13,280  square  feet. 

Square. — Top  of  Mount  ISowduui;  16,000 
square  feet. 

CllAKLESTUU  N    DlSTlJIC  r. 

City  Square.  —  Head  of  Bow,  Main,  and 
Chelsea  Strc[:ts;  9,330  square  feet. 

Sulllv.au  Square.  —  .Main,  Cambridge,  Sever, 
and  Gardner;  56,428  square  feet. 

Winthrop  Square.  — Wiiuhrop,  Common,  and 
Ad.'uns;  38,450  square  feet. 

Public  Ground. —  Essc.k  and  Lyndeboro'; 
930  squ.iie  feet. 

WEsr-RoxBUKY  Dis'i  Kic  r. 

Public  Ground.  —  Shore  of  Jam. lici  Pond; 
31,000  square  feet. 

Soldieis'-Moniuuent  Lot.  —  South  and  Cen- 
tral Streets;  5.870  square  feet. 

Public  Ground.  —  'i'op  of  Mount  Bellevue; 
27,772  square  feet. 

BtdfillTON  l-)is-i KICT. 

Public  Ground.  —  Pleasant  and  Franklin 
Streets;  1,900  squaie  feet. 

Jackson  Sciuare.  —  Cliestnul-lull  jVvenue, 
Union,  and  Wiubliip  Streets;  4,300  si|uaie  fin  t. 

Brighton  Square.  —  Between  Cbcritiiiuhill 
Avenue  and  Rockland  .Street,  and  opposite  llie 
Brighton  branch  of  the  I'ublic  Library;  £5,035 
square  feet. 

Peace  Society.  —  Sec  American 
Peace  .S(jclety. 

Pembcrton  Fund  fTho.  —  Coin- 
prised  of  becjiiests  made  tn  llie  lily  <)f 
Bo.stoii  from  1760  to  the  incsenl  tiiue, 
from A.  11, ''^  Daniel  Oliver,  .Mar- 
garet Blackad  :r,  Alice  ( hiii  k,  .Aiiiie 
Wheelwright,  M ;iry  Ireland,  Dcnjamiii 
Peinberlon,  Nl  itha  Stevens,  Mrs.  II. 
Driseoll,  Willi  i.i  Hrccd,  S.imnel  lOliot, 
ji-hn  Coflin  J:"V;s,  Mary  iJelknap,  "A 
Citizen  of  Bn;ion,"  Anonymous,  Miss 


Dr.  Harriot  K.  Himt,  and  George  Ilig- 
ginaon.  The  most  important,  however, 
of  the  lieqtifc~ts  was  from  Benjamin 
rembertun,  whose  will  was  i)roved 
Jtnie  25,  1782,  and  for  that  reason  his 
name  has  been  given  to  the  fund. 
'Lite  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  ex- 
pended, at  the  discretion  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  in  scnii-amuial  ])ay- 
ments  to  the  i)our  of  this  city  [see. 
Overseers  i>/  the  Foor\.  I'he  fund 
anuAmts  to  f.ro.j;()oi.84, 

Pembei'ton  Sqxiure,  —  In  the  rear 
of  'Fremont  Street,  with  entrances  at 
the  junction  of  Treniont  Street  and 
C'oin't  .Street,  and  lr<jm  Somerset 
Street.  It  m:irks  the  site  of  I'.cmber- 
tou  (or  Cotton)  Hill,  one  of  the  three 
orii;inal  jjeaks  of  Beae(m  Hill.  It  was 
laid  out  as  a  priv;ile  enterprise  in 
iSj^,  ;in(.l  received  its  ])resent  nanie 
tliiee  years  ;tfter.  I'he  .  dwellings 
built  in  it  were  s|)aci(jtis  :uid  elegant 
f(jr  their  time,  and  for  many  years 
it  u;is  the  residence  (A  some  of  the 
most  substantial  citizens.  Numbers 
(jf  these  clung  to  the  place  imtil  trade 
had  iiivaded,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time 
previous  surrounded,  it ;  and  they 
removetl  fr(jm  it  with  the  utmost 
reluctance.  It  was  ;it  one  time  con- 
teniplated  to  transform  the  S([uare 
into  a  law)ers'  (|uaiier;  its  nearness 
to  llic  comas  and  the  I msiness-ctntrcs 
(d  the  rit\',  with  its  n,'tired  silnalion, 
ri.'iidia  in!',  it  peruli.irl \'  in\  iting  to 
prolL>>ion;il  men;  and  ;unoni;  the 
pl.tns  foi  a  mwv  C^ourt  House,  a  sub- 
ject which  ha-;  hetai  :iL:,italed  fi>r  years 
[see  CeiD-t  y/iv.'.c],  w.ts  an  elahoriite  tjne 
lor  an  iinpo^in!',  mid  e.vtcrisive  court- 
bnilding  luae.  'I  hon;_;li  many  lawyers 
iia\t:  their  ch;iinlH  1-,  here,  the  scheme 
of  iii.ikini.i,  a  l,i\\'>crs'  (pKirler  of  it  was 
not  ^ucce^--.l  nl  ;  aiid  olh(a:>,  of  vai  ions 
kinds  ;ire  now  established  in  it,  ini  hid- 
ing tho-.e  id  .irrlnU  t  ts,  ;ind  \  .11  ions 
(  il\  d.  |.;irtnienls,  w  ilh  Nhop-.  lo\\,;rds 
the  Sinni  i  s(  I  ^tle.  I  riui.mi  i .  In  the 
cenlie  (d  tlu;  .-.(pi.iic  i-  ;i  n  (  n^.lo-.i  d 
green,  with  lrce-^,  .-^onu  what  n^'glei  ted, 
but  not  alttjgether  uninviting  l<j  the 
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thoubands  who  pass  daily  through  it. 
The  square  contains  3,390  square  feet. 
[See  Parks  and  Squares^ 

Pension  -  office.  —  See  Post  -  oltice 
and  Sub-treasury. 

People's  Church.  —  Corner  of  Co- 
himbus  Avenue  and  Berkeley  Street ; 
successor  of  the  old  Church-street 
Church,  out  of  which  the  society  grew. 
The  building  of  this  church  was  begun 
ni  1879,  "^'^  liberal  plan;  the  purpose 
being  to  establish  a  church  for  ihe 
people,  with  free  sittings,  inviting  in 
its  interior  arrangements  and  its 
various  religious  and  social  features. 
The  intention  being  tu  build  only  so 
last  ai  the  funds  recLi\cd  fur  the 
enterprise  would  allow,  that  the  so- 
ciety sliould  not  be  burdenetl  by  deljt, 
the  structure  ajiproached  ci)ni[)letiun 
slowly.  First  the  chapel  was  ljuih, 
with  the  parsonage,  the  entrance  Id 
which  is  on  the  corner  of  the  street; 
and  in  the  sunniier  of  1882,  suflicicnt 
funds  having  been  secured,  tlie  work 
of  constructing  the  auditoiiuni  was 
begun.  The  building  when  completccl 
will  be  the  largest  church-edihce  in 
New  England;  accom.niodating,  with 
the  chapel,  which  oi)ens  into  it, 
between  3,000  and  4,000  persons.  It 
will  resemble  the  Globe  Theatre  in  its 
interior  arrangements  more  than  any 
church  in  the  city;  the  effort  having 
been  to  get  an  audience-room  in  which 
the  people  can  see  and  hear,  rather 
than  to  construct  a  merely  ecclesio- 
lf)gica!  edifice.  The  chinch,  though 
free  in  its  sittings,  will  Ite  so  arranged 
that  faiuilies  can  sit  together.  Some 
of  the  best  seats,  however,  will  be 
reserved  for  strangers  and  occasional 
attendants.  More  than  400  persons 
have  united  with  the  church  since  the 
work  began,  notwithstanding  its  limit- 
ed accommodations.  The  pastor  is 
~Rev.  "J.  W.  IIamilt(;n  (Metlujdist),  to 
whose  energy,  per^-istence,  and  untiring 
zeal,  the  success  oi  the  imderlaking  is 
due.  Th'  Chm-ch-street  Cluucli,  which 
the  Peo'jk's  Chinch  succeeds,  was  or- 
ganized I'l  1834. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind 
(Tfie),  is  situated  on  Broadwa)', 
Mount  Washington,  South  Doston,  in 
a  large  building,  formerly  a  hotel 
known  as  the  Mount- Washingtoa 
House.  Standing  on  high  ground,  on 
a  commanding  site,  it  is  a  piominent 
object  from  the  harbor,  and  from  the 
country  for  miles  aroimd.  The  insti- 
tuticjn  was  f(juncled  in  1829;  and  it  was 
organized  .in  1832  by  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  begiiming  with  six 
blind  children  in  his  father's  house. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  \)x.  John  D. 
b'isher  —  a  young  |)hysician  of  lioston, 
who  iirst  prcjposed  it  —  and  Dr.  Howe 
during  somewhat  extended  travels 
and  studies  in  Europe,  and  their 
obser\ations  of  institutions  there. 
Dr.  Howe  had  fought  through  the 
war  for  Greek  independence,  and  on 
his  way  home  he  visited  scmie  of  the 
then-existing  European  asylums.  On 
his  return  to  his  own  country  he  at 
once  began  his  self-imposed  work. 
An  Act  of  incorporation  and  an  aj)- 
l^ropriation  had  been  obtained  m 
March,  1829;  and  the  infant  institu- 
tion had  been  awaiting  Dr.  Howe's 
liberation  from  im[)i isonment  in  Metz, 
to  commence  its  operations.  His 
efforts  in  instructing  his  hrst  pupils 
were  attended  with  great  success,  and 
attracted  public  attention.  In  the 
autumn  of  1832,  the  ^car  in  which 
the  school  went  in((-)  opcr  il  ioii,  Avomen 
of  iJoMoii  and  ttf  Sail  ni.Marblehead, 
aiul  Ni;wburvi>ort,  in  old  l.!ssex,  held 
fairs  to  ini, rease  its  fimds,  —  (Uie  in 
S.ilcm  and  the  (jther  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
These  brought  money  to  the  treasury, 
and  increasetl  tlie  po])ular  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  After  the  haneuil- 
hall  fair,  Col.  Tlu^mas  \V.  Perkins 
olfered  to  give  the  institution  his 
mansion-house  and  grounds  in  Pe;iil 
Street,  on  couditicjn  tliat  $1^0,000  should 
lie  raised  for  it  in  IJoston.  'I'his  was 
done,  with  $50,000  more.  'i"hc  j)rescnt 
building  was  secured  and  occupied  in 
1839.    Dr.  Howe  devoted  hi>  whole 
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soul  to  his  labor  in  developing  the 
institution,  and  it  had  no  luck  of 
pupils  from  the  start.  The  most 
wonderful  success  achieved  in  it  by 
Dr.  llovve  was  the  educalion  (if  Laura 
Bridgnian,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
whose  story  is  known  cdl  over  the 
world.  The  institution  is  noted  as 
being  the  fust  in  the  world  where  a 
systematic  education  of  the  blind  was 
attempted ;  and  its  success  in  this 
direction  was  so  great  that  it  was 
early  taken  as  a  model  for  other  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  our  own  country.  The  pupils 
receive  an  excellent  education,  es- 
pecially in  music,  and  are  taught  such 
trades  as  can  be  best  carried  on  by 
the  blind.  I'iano-tuning,  chair-seating, 
and  upholstery  are  among  the  occupa- 
ilons  pursued  by  iheni.  Music  has 
been  taught  with  such  success  here  that 
the  tuning  and  keeping  in  repair  of  all 
jjianos  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  are  now  intrusted  to  the  pupils  of 
this  institution,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  Dr.  Howe  invented 
the  best  system  of  i>rinting  in  raised 
letters  bo(i]<.s  for  ihe  use  of  the  blind, 
and  the  lirst  books  for  the  blind  pro- 
duced in  this  country  were  i)rintcd 
at  this  institution;  dLuing  recent  years 
several  standout!  works  have  Ixen 
electrotyped,  and  this  ilepaitment  has 
been  carried  on  with  much  vigor. 
The  inslilulion  is  partly  S(-H-^u|)jKjrt- 
iiig,  from  the  income  of  invented 
funds,  and  the  receipts  from  its  work- 
shops, whif  h  annually  reach  about 
5^13,000.  It  also  receives  com|)(.'nsa- 
tion  froiu  several  .States  f(n'  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  beneficiaries, 
and  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a 
grant  of  $36,000  annually.  Tupils  are 
admitted  (mi  payment  of  5^300  per 
annmn,  and  indigent  ajjplicanls  from 
this  State  ar  j  admitted  gratuit(jirsly  on 
the  warran.  of  the  governor.  In  the 
arrangemeiii  of  the  institution,  the 
family  syslcn  is  followed;  and  the 
women  an<:  girls  occupy  iKvelling- 
houses  by  themselves,  the  sexes  being 
separated.    The  average  number  of 


inmates  is  about  160.  Dr.  Howe  con- 
tinned  in  charge  of  the  institution 
until  his  death,  in  1876.  it  was 
organized  on  its  piesent  system  in 
1870;  and  in  1877,  a  }ear  after  Dr. 
Ibnve's  death,  the  present  nariie  was 
adoptetl,  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Howe's  desire,  which  was  to  remove 
it  from  the  class  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  make  it  more  of  an 
educational  and  industrial  one.  Dr. 
Howe  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  as  super- 
intendent, wluj  is  still  in  charge,  his- 
olfu  e  now  known  as  director.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  institution  on 
Tluusdays;  from  11  to  i  o'clock  P.M. 
The  serni'Ceiitenuial  anni\'ersary  of 
the  iirstilution  was  celebrated  in  the 
sunnner  of  1882,  by  a  jMiblic  meeting 
in  Tremont  Temple,  and  the  conqjle- 
tion  of  a  fiuul  to  clevelop  the  jnint- 
irig  department. 

ir^hilharraonic  Society  (The).  —  A 

musical  society,  (Ugani/.ed  in  1880,  after 
the  plan  of  oilier  musical  societies  or 
clubs  in  the  city,  with  professional 
mendjcrs,  and  subscribing  members 
bearing  the  exi)enses  [see  Music  in 
Boston].  Its  object  is  the  i)reseiUation 
of  orchesti  al  music.  It  was  established, 
originally,  to  succeed  (or  at  least  to 
sustain)  the  I-'hilharmonic  Orchestra, 
which  was  organized  in  1879  by  Bern- 
hard  I  .islemann.  During  the  first  sea- 
son of  the  new  society,  concerts  were 
gi\  en  under  the  directicm  of  Mr.  Liste- 
mann  as  conductor.  The  ne.vt  seuson, 
owing  to  divisions  in  the  .society,  Mr. 
l.i-te-mann  retired,  and  I3r.  Louis  Maa.s 
was  made  the  condtictor.  For  the  sea- 
.'ion  of  1882,  Carl  Zerrahn  was  appoint- 
ed director.  The  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra also  mainlams  its  organization, 
with  Mr.  Lislemaim  as  condiu  lor,  as 
before  the  organization  oi  the  society. 
The  latter  has  a  large  membership. 

riiillip.s  Street-Fund.  —  This  is  a 
beiiue.-l  of  Joiiallian  riiillijts,  who 
died  in  Julv,  i8'A).  lie  gave  by  liis 
will  to  the  city  ol  lloston,  ^Jo.ocx)  as 
"a  trust-fuml,  the  income  of  which 
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shall  be  annually  expended  to  adorn 
and  embellish  the  streets  and  public 
places  in  said  city."  'l~hc  board  ot 
aldermen  was  directed  by  the  city 
council,  in  accepting  the  bequest,  to 
expend  its  income  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  trust.  There  have  thus 
far  been  erected  from  ihe  income  of 
this  fund  the  bronze  statues  of  Josiah 
Quincy  in  front  of  City  Il.dl,  John 
Winthroi)  in  Scollay  Square,  Sanuicl 
Adams  at  the  junction  of  Washingtmi 
.Street  and  Adams  (formerly  Duck) 
Square;  also  the  curljing  and  fencing 
of  tile  enclosure  of  the  Emancipation 
Group  in  bronze  in  Park  Scpiare,  the 
gift  of  Moses  Kindiall.  [Sec  Adams 
Statue,  Einaiicipatio)!.  Group,  Quiucy 
Statue,  and  \Vi)itluop  Statuc.\ 

Philo-Celtic  Society  (The  Boa- 
ton). —  Established  in  1873,  f-he  last 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its  objects 
are  the  study  of  the  Irish  language, 
the  re-publication  of  books  in  tliat 
language,  ami  the  printing  of  standard 
Irisli  works  at  i)resent  in  manuscript. 
It  has  established  a  school  in  the  city, 
at  Emmet  Hall,  No.  28  Kneelaiul 
Street,  with  sessions  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, to  which  persons' are  admitted 
as  pupils  without  regard  to  sex,  sect, 
race,  or  color,  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  tuition-fee  and  a  sn\all  sum  for 
a  certificate  of  membership.  The  text- 
books used  arc  those  i)ublishcd  by  the 
Dublin  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Irish  Language,  and  are  i)rinted  in 
the  Irish  characters.  M.  P.  J.  (VDaly 
is  the  superintendent  (jf  tiie  schoc^l, 
and  M.  P.  J.  Sullivan  and  Miss  M.  A. 
Wall  assistants.  The  society  gives 
entertainments  ev.ery  second  n^onth, 
and  the  exercises  are  ])arlly  in  the  Irish 
and  partly  in  the  I'higlish  language. 

Pierce  Fuel  Fund.  —  The  legacy 
of  Caleb  I''!crcc  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
town,  acceoted  by  the  city  council  (jf 
that  city.  May,  1861.  "Income  !■)  be 
expended  In  tlie  purchase  of  fuel,  lo 
be  dislribi  le  l  to  those  indigent  widows 
whose  husl  ands,  befcue  their  decease, 
had  resid.  1  in  Charlestowji  at  least 


one  year,  and  the  said  widows  still 
continuing  to  reside  in  Charlestown  at 
the  time  of  receiving  said  bounty." 
Administered  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  [see  Overseers  of  tlw  Foo}\  The 
fund  amounts  to  5i,5-15  '1^j- 

Pilot  (The  Boston),  —  Published, 
weekly,  fiom  tlie  Pilot  Jiuilding, 
No.  607  Washington  Street,  by  the 
Pikjt  Publishing  Conipau)'.  '^I'he  first 
Koman-Catliolie  paper  established  in 
P.oston,  dating  from  1838.  Il  was 
founded  by  I'atricic  Donahue,  a  Cath- 
olic book-publihhrr  well  ]-:n(j\\  n  and 
successful  fur  many  years.  It  is  a 
large  eight-page  paper.  It  is  at  ]M-es- 
ent  edited  and  in  part  owned  by  John 
iloyle  (.)'I\eilly,  whose  fame  as  a  poet 
and  lecturer  is  more  extended,  even, 
than  as  a  journalist.  It  is  a  news  and 
literary  paper,  giving  especial  attention 
to  Irish  news,  and  to  the  po[)ular  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  family  journal.  It 
is  edited  with  skill  and  vigor,  and  has 
anujng  its  readers  many  Protestants 
who  take  it  for  the  contribuiions  of  its 
jxiel-editor.  It  enjoys  a  large  circula- 
ti(jn. 

Point  Allerton.  —  See  Harbor. 

Point  Sbii'ley.  —  The  extreme 
point  of  the  town  of  Wintlirop,  sep- 
arated from  Deer  Island,  in  the  harbor, 
by  the  swift-running,  narrow  channel 
known  as  Shirley  Gut.  Point  Shirley 
is  be-vt  known  as  the  place  where  is 
situated  Tail's  famous  lioh  I,  llic 
Point  .Shii  ley  House,  lenowiud  far 
beyontl  the  i)orilers  of  the  city  for 
superb  larder  and  its  incunipaiable 
fisli  and  game  dinners.  Eur  moie 
than  a  cjuarler  of  a  century  this  lias 
been  the  favorite  re: ort  f(ji'  ^i^vuriuets  : 
and  m.uiy  faimuis  men,  and  .-.ot.ial  ami 
liteiaiy  clubs  (;f  the  city,  ha\e  in  tliis 
lime  dined  here,  in  the  pleasant  rueuus 
with  the-  outlook  on  the  sea.  'I'he 
liou.-e  stands  u\\  the  pebbly  shoie,  and 
as  it  is  apprf)ached  by  the  caniage- 
diive  has  a  most  inviting  look  with  its 
hus|jil.d)le  p(u-eh  and  breezy  entrance- 
hall;     An  old-lime  landlord  is  Taft, 
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who  greets  his  guest  in  the  courtly 
and  gracious  manner  of  the  earlier 
days,  now  unhappily  retired  with  oilier 
discarded  old-time  fashions  ;  and  who 
personally  superintends  tlie  entertain- 
ment of  his  patrons,  occasionally  in- 
viting attention  to  the  delicacies  of 
the  vieiiu,  and  by  his  very  air  and 
presence  adding  additional  richness  to 
the  feast  spread  upon  the  generous 
board.  Nowhere  else  can  such  varie- 
ties of  rare  iish  and  rarer  game  be 
found;  and  the  out-of-towner  who  fails 
to  take  in  a  trip  to  Taft's,  with  a  sight 
of  his  larder  and  glistening  kitchens, 
and  a  feast  from  his  lish  and  game, 
leaves  uncovered  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  town,  and  loses  an  ex- 
perience of  a  most  excepti(;nai  kind. 
Point  Shirley  is  named  for  Gov.  Shir- 
ley, who  in  1753  went  down  from 
Boston  with  a  party  of  other  men  of 
distinction,  at  the  invitaticm  of  a  num- 
ber of  local  cai)italists,  to  celebrate 
the  establishment  of  a  fishing-station 
there.  Land  had  been  purchased  for 
the  erection  of  workshops  and  dwell- 
ings for  the  lishermen  to  be  employed  ; 
"  but,"  says  Shurtleff,  "  instead  of  do- 
ing this,  they  put  up  houses  for  their 
own  pleasure  acconunodation,  and  a 
meeting-house  for  a  preacher  on  Sim- 
days,  wholly  neglectful  (A  the  opera- 
tives who  were  to  have  carried  on  tlie 
business  for  theni."  So  the  entcri)rise 
failed.  The  "  inauguration,"  however, 
was  a  brilliant  affair.  On  the  way 
down  the  harbor,  the  "junketing" 
party  were  greeted  by  a  blazing  salute 
from  the  Castle, — ^^now  J'ort  Indej)cn- 
dence ;  there  were  festivities  and 
speech-makings,  and  the  re-naming  of 
the  place  was  made  with  the  heartily 
accorded  pernu.-^siop.  of  his  Excellency. 
Before  that  it  was  known  as  I'ulling 
Point.  It  was  so  called,  according  \o 
the  account  of  the  voyages  of  John 
Josselyn,  gent.,  to  New  England,  "be- 
cause the  b  ills  are  by  the  sealing  or 
roads  haleci  against  the  tiile  which  is 
very  strong.'  After  tlie  failure  of  the 
fishing  -  stall  ))i  enter[)rise,  the  place 
became  a  t '  nuner-resort ;  and  among 


others  Gov.  Hancock  had  his  summer- 
home  here  for  a  while.  In  the  winter 
of  1764,  the  first  inoculation-hospital 
was  established  here,  with  another  at 
Castle  William,  during  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox.  In  May,  1776,  a  furious 
little  baftle  was  fought  in  the  Shirley 
(lut,  between  a  llolilla  of  boats  from 
the  British  fleet  and  the  Continental 
l)rivateers  "  Franklin  "  and  "  Lady 
Washington,"  which  were  stealing  out 
of  Boston,  and '  were  delayed  by  the 
former  grounding  here.  Sweetser,  in 
"King's  Handbook  of  Boston  Har- 
bor," gives  this  sj^iritcd  sketch  of  the 
enconnter  :  "Tlic  man  of-war  barges 
lired  grape  and  laugrage,  and  were 
answered  l)y  the  cannon  of  the 
'  Franklin,'  loaded  with  musket-balls, 
and  the  swivels  of  the  '  Lady.'  Pike- 
men  defended  the  decks  from  behind 
high  boarding  nettings,  and  upset  two 
of  the  barges  with  boat-hooks.  After 
a  half-hour  of  very  close  and  deadly 
work,  the  attacking  party  retreatecf, 
and  the  saucy  little  cruisers  were  left 
free  to  make  sail  and  escape  to  sea. 
The  next  morning  two  children,  play- 
ing on  the  \Vinthrop  shore,  found 
there  an  overturned  liritish  barge,  and 
the  dead  body  of  a  royal  marine,  with 
a  spear-wound  in  his  side.  He  was 
buried  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  old 
Bartlett  mansion  ;  and  Capt.  Mugford, 
the  commander  of  the  '  Franklin,' 
whcj  was  slain  during  the  fight,  re- 
ceived a  stately  military  funeral  at 
Marblehoad."  During  the  RevdlniiMii 
a  rude  fort  was  erected  on  the  i'(;int 
to  delend  this  sliail.  Other  business 
enteri)rises  were  tried  on  Point  .Shu ley 
during  the  earlier  years  cjI'  the  present 
century.  First  the  manufacture  of 
salt  was  tried  here  ;  and  later  exten- 
sive works  of  tlie  Revere  Copper 
Company  were  established  and  flour- 
ished fi-r  a  time.  Point  Shirley  is 
re.ulietl  by  cauiage  thruugh  Fast 
Bost(jn  and  Winlliiop  ;  and  by  steam- 
cars  of  the  Wiiilhrop  and  Point-Shirley 
branch  (;f  the  Kevere-beaeh  and  l-ynn 
Ivailroad,  whose  Boston  station  is  on 
Atlantic  Avenue. 
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Police  Charitable  Fund.  —  A  fund 
created  by  the  moneys  earned  by 
police-officers  for  fees  as  witnesses, 
except  one  witness-fee  a  day  in  tlie 
Supreme  or  Superior  Courts.  These 
moneys  are  invested  and  tl>c  fund 
managed  by  the  mayor  of  liie  city,  tht 
city  treasurer,  and  the  city  auditor,  who 
are  the  trustees.  It  is  provided  by  city 
ordinance  that  the  income  of  this  fund 
shall  be  a|)plied  to  the  relief  of  jjcr- 
sons  who  have  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  police-force  by  rea- 
son of  sickness,  ag^e,  or  other  inability, 
and  who  are,  in  consequence,  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances  ;  and  also  tu  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  of  police- 
ofticers  who  have  died  while  in  the 
service  of  the  city.  The  fund  in  1S82 
amounted  to  $108,350.  There  are  now 
25  beneficiaries  of  it,  receiving  yearly 
$5,520.  It  is  invested  in  City  of  JJus- 
ton  sixes,  fives,  and  fours. 

Police-B-elief  Association. —  See 

Boston  Police-Relief  Association. 

Police-Service.  —  The  i)olicc-dc- 
partmeiit  of  the  city  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  board  of  i)uliee-commission- 
ers;  which  consists  of  three  members, 
one  appointed  annually  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  the  apjjroval  of  the  city 
council,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  t>f 
three  year^^.  The  regular  furce  con- 
sisted m  1882  of  755  men.  The  officers 
are  a  superintendent  of  ])olice,  a  de|j- 
uty-superintendent ;  a  chief  insijcctor, 
4  regular  inspectors,  and  5  special  in- 
spectors (the  latter  inspeclor:^  of  car- 
riage-liccn.-)es,  wagon-licenses,  intelli- 
gence-offices, and  jxiwubrokers) ;  16 
captains  of  divisions,  28  lientenanls, 
and  49  sergeants  (one  of  the  latter 
sergeant  (;f  the  street-railway  pcjlice). 
The  remainder  are  patrolmen.  The 
number  c-f  oflicers  and  men  for  gen- 
eral duty  h.is  been  reduced  to  726  by 
the  witluliawal  of  men  for  special  ser- 
vice, and  111  enlargement  of  the  fence 
to  740  w  i  provided  ior  in  the  aulnnm 
of  1882.  In  1882,  also,  a  new  (jfhce 
was  cre;a  ;il,  —  that  of  matron,  llcr 


duty  is  to  care  for  female  prisoners 
who  may  be  taken  Ul,  and  to  effect  the 
search  of  such  jirisoners.  Her  head- 
cjuarters  are  in  the  Toml)s,  under  the 
Court  House,  Couit  Scjuare.  The 
regular  insj^ectors  ])erform  detective 
work;  and  the  force  being  inadeciuate, 
an  increase  from  the  jjresenl  number 
(4)  to  9  was  ])roposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  1882.  There  are  16  police- 
divisions,  each  of  which  has  its  station- 
house  :  and  "two  lock-u{)s,  one  of  the 
latter  in  the  Dorchester  district,  on 
\Vashington  Street,  Dorchester  Lower 
Mills;  and  the  other  on  Walnut  Street, 
Nei)onset.  The  sixteenth  district  is 
that  of  the  harbor-police,  which  (re- 
organized in  1878,  when  the  police- 
commission  was  established  :  see  be- 
low) consists  of  28  men,  and  employs 
two  small  ro\vboat^>  and  the  sttam- 
propeller  "Troteclor,"  su])plied  with  5 
melt  by  day  and  4  men  by  night,  in 
charge  of  a  sergeant,  and  fitted  for  fire- 
duty  as  well  as  police.  'i"he  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  harbor-department  extends 
from  Rowe's  Wharf  to  C^harlestown 
liridge  on  the  land,  and  the  whole  of 
IJoston's  water-front,  from  Urookline 
I^ritlge  to  (^uincy,  also  from  Winthrop 
Short  Reach  and  N:ihant,  across  to 
Black  Rock,  Weir  River,  Hull,  Down-' 
er  Landing,  and  Quincy,  including  all 
the  islands  in  the  harbor.  Any  crime 
C(;nimilted  within  this  district  is  at- 
tended to  by  the  harbor-police,  the 
auiliorily  cxlmdini',  to  the  <M)\'vrMnu  nl 
islands  and  foil  ui  tin-  upp- 1  and 
h>\ver  harbor.  The  "  I'l oicctor  "  is 
used  each  morning  to  keep  I  he  up- 
l)er  harb(;r  open,  and  every  afternoon 
cruises  in  the  lower  bay.  She  does 
not  go  out  at  night  cxcejit  under 
special  ordei.s,  or  in  case  of  fire  along 
sli(jre.  The  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  headcpiarters  tjf  the  in- 
spectors arc  in  City  Hall;  and  that  ol 
the  ])olice-commissionei s  is  in  IVnilu  i 
ton  Stpiare,  No.  7.  iksidc  the  direclion 
ol  ihc  police,  the  j^olice-conimissioners 
h.ive  idiarge  of  the  issuance  of  li(pior- 
liceiises.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
pojicc-deparlment   was,    in  1881-82, 
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$897,486.92.  [For  salaries  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  department,  see  City 
GoT.jer)i)nc>it^  The  i)rebent  system, 
and  the  removal  of  the  direction  of 
the  department  from  the  bcxud  ol 
aldermen  to  the  board  of  police-ccjm- 
missioners,  were  adopted  in  iS;^,  nnder 
Mayor  Pierce.  In  1863  it  was  i)ro- 
vided  by  city  ordinance,  that  instead 
of  annual  appointments  to  the  force, 
which  had  been  the  custom  up  to  that 
time,  they  should  be  made  to  continue 
through  good  behavior,  or  until  men 
were  pensioned.  The  uniforming  of 
the  police  began  in  1857,  under  Mayor 
Lincoln;  and  the  police-department 
was  first  establishecl  in  185.1,  ^^^'^''^K 
the  place  of  the  old  "  Watch,"  which 
had  been  in  existence  since  i^^Ji- 
This  first  regularly  established  j^olice- 
department  consisted  of  250  men,  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  chief  of  jjcjlice, 
two  deputies,  and  eight  captains. 
Previous  to  that  time,  since  1838, 
there  had  been  a  small  pulice-ftjrce 
for  day-service,  acting  with  the  watch, 
who  patrolled  the  streets  during  the 
night,  from  six  and  seven  o'cl(;ck  in 
the  evening  until  sunrise. 

Political  Dining-Cluba.  —  The 
Boston  clubs  which  come  under  this 
head  are  peculiar  to  the  city.  They 
are  composed  of  i)oliticians,  and  men 
interested  in  politics,  who  come  to- 
gether on  Saturday  afterncjoiis  at  din- 
ner, and  over  the  "walnuts  and  the 
wine  "  discuss  political  (piestions,  par- 
ty measures,  and  public  n^-n.  'I'hey 
are  slighter,  lighter,  and  less  earnest 
organizations  than  those  famous  Bos- 
ton clubs  which  flourished  during  the 
years  immediately  j^receding  the  Kcv- 
olution,  —  the  North-End  ("aucus,  the 
.South- I'2nd  Caucus,  the  Middle-Dis- 
trict Caucus,  iiid  the  New  and  (hand 
Caucus, — ^biii  ihey  are  more  social  in 
their  charac.  i.  Those  "had  a  silent 
influence  on  ihe  public  body,"  says  the 
historian;  ann  "  tliey  agreed  wiio  should 
be  in  town  ol,u  e,in  the  General  Com  t, 
and  in  the  I  r ovincial  Congress  fr(;m 
Boston."    '1  I  (  present  clul)-.  are  not 


so  influential  in  shaping  the  course  of 
politics,  —  indeed,  politics  sometimes 
perversely  go  in  directions  contrary  to 
the  course  they  would  mark  out  if 
they  could,  —  nor  do  they  control  po- 
litical action,  or  always  lead  [jublic 
opinion.  '  They  are  organizations  less 
for  this  purpose  than  for  good-fellow- 
shi]).  At  their  dinners  they  frequently 
have  as  guests  men  of  j^ruminence  in 
slate  and  national  j^olitics,  and  occa- 
sionally entertain  elaborately  public 
men  of  national  reputation  visiting  the 
city.  Their  dinners  are  always  ,  inter- 
esting occasions,  and  the  members  find 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  the 
clubs  foster.  The  present  clul)s  of 
this  class  are  the  iiird,  the  Boston 
(formerly  the  Panks),  the  Massachu- 
setts, tlie  Middlesex,  the  Essex,  the 
\Vilson- Andrew,  and  the  Reform.  An- 
other, an  Independent  Club,  was  or- 
ganized in  j88o,  but  it  has  since  held 
but  few  meetings.  Each  club  is  an 
inde])endent  organization,  as  are  the 
social  clubs  of  the  city  ;  but  it  hap- 
pens that  the  majority  of  them  are 
composed  of  men  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party,  who  are  recog- 
nized as  party  men.  A  conspicuous 
excei)lion  is  the  Bird  Clul),  which  is  an 
indei)endent  organization,  very  select, 
inc  ludmg  men  in  accord  with  both  the 
leading  great  parties,  and  with  neither 
of  them.  The  eailiest  of  these  pcjliti- 
cal  (liuiiig-(.lul)s  wa -;  that  brought  to- 
gether by  I'rank  \\ .  Pird, — for  wl.Kjm 
tile  i)resent  Bird  Club  is  nameil,  —  one 
t4'  the  niost  prominent  of  the  older 
politicians  of  the  State,  a  near  adviser 
of  Cov.  Andrew  iluring  his  most  note- 
worthy administrations,  and  intluential 
ill  the  Reijublican  party  councils  the 
earlier  ye. lis  of  its  histoiy,  though 
now  in  fellowship  with  the  Democrats, 
which  party  he  entered  during  the 
Creeley  campaii',n,  in  1M7.I.  As  early 
as  18.18,  a  small  iiumbei  of  j^entleim-ii 
were  in  the  habit  ol  meeliiig,  :il  Mr. 
Binr>  nuilalion,  e\eiy  .Satmd.i)'  after- 
noon, and  diirmg  together  in  a  room 
which  they  hired  for  the  purpose. 
.AnicHig   llujse    who    parlici[)att  d  in 
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those  dinners  were  Henry  Wilson, 
Dr.  Sanuiel  G.  Howe,  Hr.  George  13. 
Loring,  and  others  well  known  in 
IJoston  and  Massacluibctls  iH)litics. 
The  number  inereased  until  it  reached 
23,  and  the  gathering  was  spoken  of 
as  the  "  liird  Dinner."  In  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Liird,  no  formal 
organization  was  perfected  until  I'Y'b. 
I,  1S73;  when  Dr.  Howe,  Charles  \V. 
Slack,  and  Dr.  J.oring  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  form  a  club  "for  good- 
fellowship  only,"  to  be  known  as  the 
Massachusetts  Club.  The  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  on  the  folknving 
Saturday  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Howe  as 
l)resident.  'IMiis  was  the  beginning  of 
the  present  Massachusetts  Club.  The 
new  organization  went  over  to  Voung'b 
Hotel,  and  established  its  club-roum 
there  ;  while  those  who  preferred  the 
old  order  of  things  remained  at  Par- 
ker's, where  the  "  l>ird  J)inner"  had 
for  some  years  before  been  regularly 
had,  and  the  liird  Club  as  now  con- 
stituted  was  organized.  Dr.  Howe  re- 
mained president  of  the  Massachusetts 
until  his  death.  Ex-Gov.  Clailin  is  now 
the  president.  The  membership  in- 
cludes ex-Gov.  Boutwell,  ex-Ciov.  Rice, 
ex-Gov.  Long,  ex-("ollcctor  iJeard, 
Collector  Worthington,  Judge  Atlin 
Thayer  of  Worcester,  Dr.  CJeorge  I!. 
Doring,  ex-Si)eaker  Noyes,  Si)eaker 
Marden,  and  others  well  known  in  the 
State.  The  rooms  are  pleasant,  even 
luxurious  cjuarters;  and  tlie  walls  are 
atlorned  with  portraits  of  Wilson, 
Sunnier,  and  others.  The  iSanks  (now 
li(jst(jn)  Club  was  formed  while  Gen. 
Banks  was  governor  (jf  the  Stale,  in 
1858.  It  wa.s  organized  by  a  number 
of  his  political  friends  and  admirers, 
and  was  named  in  his  honor,  its 
meetings  were  for  a  long  time  regu- 
larly presided  over  by  him,  and  until 
the  season  of  1882-S3  it  dineil  at 
Parker's.  In  18S0  (ien.  Hanks  de- 
clined Id;  |.er  to  serve  as  president, 
and  earii'  ,tly  recpiested  that  the  name 
of  the  clu';  be  changed.  Accordingly 
the  nam:  'A  Boston  was  substituted 
for  Hani  ,  and  Col.  Joim  1..  Ste  phen- 


son was  chosen  president.  Gen.  Banks, 
however,  continues  an  active  member, 
anil  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Sat- 
urday meetings.  The  membershij)  of 
this  club  is  (.[uite  large.  It  has  intro- 
duced the  custom  among  the  political 
clubs  of  celebrating  annually  "ladies' 
night,"  a  featiu'e  of  the  Pajjyrus  Club 
[see  Pdpyrus  Clid>\,  when  the  princi- 
pal guests  are  ladies,  and  the  mem- 
bers bring  their  wives  and  daughters 
or  lady  friends  to  the  gathering,  which 
becomes  a  social  rece[)tion,  rather  than 
a  political  dinner-j)arty.  The  Middle- 
sex Club  is  one  of  the  younger  organi- 
zations. It  is  formed  largely  of  men 
residing  in  Midtliesex  County,  and  in- 
terested in  ixjiitics  there,  it  has  a 
large  n)end)ershi|),  in  which  young 
men  pred(jminate.  The  president  is 
George  A.  Bruce  of  Somerville,  ex- 
mayoi'  of  that  city,  antl  in  1883  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  senate.  The  P^ssex 
Club  was  organized  in  1881,  mainly  of 
I'lsse.x-county  men,  after  the  fashion 
set  by  the  Mitldlesex  Club.  Both 
these  clubs  meet  at  Young's.  'Phe 
Reform  Club  was  organized  in  the  an- 
tunni  of  1882:  it  grew  out  of  the  lively 
ci\ il-service-reforni  campaign  in  tlie 
seventh  congressional  ilistrict,  uf  that 
year.  Col.  Theoilore  L}nian,  the  suc- 
cessful inde])endent  candidate  in  that 
district,  is  the  ])resident  of  tlu;  club. 
I'hesc  several  clubs  are  oigani/ed  on 
the  simi)lest  basis,  and  adnuttanee  to 
them,  is  secured  generalh  b\  eleiti(jn. 
'i'he  oMicers  are  cin)sen  .uuui.di).  'Phe 
Wilson-.Andrew Club  was  lonned  in 
the  winter  ol  1883.  Its  mendjers  are 
Republii.'ans.  It  has  a  new  presiding 
t)llieer  at  each  meeting.  Its  i)lace  ol 
meeting  is  the  Quincy  House. 

Poor-Widows'  Fund.  —  A  dona- 
tion made  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Brooker 
and  others  to  the  "  Selectmen  of  B(js- 
ton,"  established  in  I7  S'>  I'he  income 
fioiii  tin:  fund  i-^  paid  o\er  in  e<pial 
pi  (-1)01  lions  to  the  .ildeinitu  of  tin; 
city,  who  distribute  it,  at  their  discre- 
tion, for  the  relief  of  poor  wuhnvs  and 
sick  people.    It  is  invested  in  City  of 
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Boston  fives  and  sixes,  and  amounts 
to  $3,200.  ' 

Population  of  Boston.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  United-States  census 
(18S0),  the  population  of  Boston  was 
362,839,  divided  as  follows :  males, 
172, 26S;  females,  190,571;  native,  248,- 
043;  foreign,  114,796;  white,  356,826; 
colored,  5,873;  Chinese,  118;  Japanese, 
3;  Indians,  [9.  The  population  of 
the  city  in  1882  was  estimated  at  over 
400,000.  According  to  the  national 
census  in  1870,  the  pojiulation  of  the 
city  was  292,499.  At  that  time  Rox- 
bury  and  ]3orchester  only  of  the  ad- 
joining places  were  annexed.  In  1873 
the  annexation  of  Charlestown,  West 
Ivoxbury,  and  Brighton  added  48,379 
to  the  po])ulation  of  the  city,  Charles- 
town  bringing  32,040;  West  Ruxbury, 
10,361  ;  and  Brighton,  5,978.  The 
population  of  the  city  by  the  State 
census  of  1875  was  341,919 ;  ten  years 
previous,  by  the  State  census,  it  was 
192,324;  and  ten  years  before  that,  in 
1855,  161,429.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  State  burea.u  of  statistics  and 
labor,  in  1882,  out  of  a  population  of 
341,919  accounted  for  by  Uie  bureau 
agents,  224,914  were  recorded  as  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  1 17,005 
foreign-born.  Of  the  latter,  there  were 
born  in  Ireland  69,816;  l-'ngland,  13,- 
29S;  Canada,  19,438;  ( i  jnnany,  7,83(); 
otlicr  foreign  couniries,  6,593.  'i'he 
foreign  male  popidation  (jf  v(jting  age 
numbered  43,573.  Of  this  ninnl)er  Ire- 
laud  claims  26,013;  Kngland,  4,448; 
Canada,  5,313;  Germany,  3,648;  other 
foreign  countries,  4,181.  Of  kp,al  vot- 
ers, the  Irish  have  13,490;  English, 
1,751;  Canadians,  1,855;  Cernians, 
1,893;  other  foreign  countries,  9,945; 
total  foreign-born,  19,934. 

Port  and  Seamen'.s-aid  Society. 

—  See  Bosti  n  I'ort  and  Seanien's-aid 
Society. 

Port-Bill  (The  Boston).  —  This 
crowning  cwort  of  King  Ceorgc  and 
his  parliam  1  t  to  force  the  patriot 
colonists  t'^  .ebpect  the  authority  of 


the  crown,  which,  with  the  Regulation 
Acts  imnieiliately  following,  had  a 
contrary  effect,  and  precipitated  the 
Revolution,  was  made  at  once  upon 
the  reception  in  England  of  the 
astonishing  news  of  the  destruction  of 
tlie  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  [see  Tea- 
I\t)t)\  the  Bosto)i\.  It  became  a  law 
-March  31,  1774,  and  went  into  effect 
in  June  following.  It  completely 
^  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  which, 
under  its  provisions,  was  to  remain 
( losLcl  during  the  king's  pleasure  ; 
took  away  from  the  town  the  privilege 
of  landing  and  discharging  as  well  as 
loading  and  ship|)ing  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  ;  it  prevented  all 
intcrcoiuse  even  between  l,he  islands 
or  fi'om  j)ier  to  pier,  suspended  the 
ferry  to  Charlestown,  rendered  the 
warehouses  idle,  and  the  wharves 
deserted,  suspemled  trade,  and  pros- 
trated business  generally,  Maible- 
head  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and 
Salem  was  made  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  Regulation  Acts  provided 
that  the  councillors  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  hold  office 
duiing  his  pleasure;  the  superior 
judges  were  to  hold  their  places  at 
Ills  will,  and  to  be  depcuLlent  upon 
him  for  their  salaries,  and  otlier 
judges  were  to  be  removable  by  the 
loyal  governor;  the  sheriffs  were  to 
be  apjiointcd  and  removable  also  by 
the  governor;  the  juries  were  to  be 
selected  by  the  slierilfs ;  town-meet- 
ings were  to  be  prcihibited,  except  for 
the  election  of  ohicers  or  by  permis- 
sion of  the  royal  governor;  niagis- 
trates,  revenue  -  oflicers,  and  soldiers 
charged  with  cajjital  offences  were 
to  be  tried  in  hjigland  or  Nova  Scotia; 
and  the  king's  tr(K)i)s  were  to  be 
cpiartered  on  the  towns.  'I'hese  Reg- 
ulation Acts  weie  i)ut  into  force  in 
August.  With  the  enforcement  of 
these  rigorous  laws  the  issue  was  to 
be  tried,  "whetlier  the  colonists  were, 
or  were  ncjt,  the  Colonists,  of  Crcat 
Britain."  But  the  jjatriols  did  not 
flinch.  Boston  suffered  nuich,  but 
she  stood  firm.    Salem  and  Marble- 
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head  not  only  refused  to  profit  by  her 
affliction,  but  offered  the  free  u^e  of 
their  stores  and  wharves  to  hur 
crippled  merchants  and  tradesmen; 
and  help  came  fronr  all  sections,'near 
and  far,  —  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  as  generous  and  as  bountiful 
as  from  neighboring  places.  I'he  con- 
flicts at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bun- 
ker Mill  came,  and  the  l<-)itg  and  trying 
siege ;  then  the  evacuation,  and  the 
hurried  and  humiliating  departure  ot 
the  British  forces,  June  14,  1776,  with 
the  terrified  Tories  in  their  wake ; 
and  the  victorious  entry  into  the  town 
of  Washington  and  his  little  armw 
The  blockade  contituied  for  nearly 
two  ycarSj  the  British  ending  it  by  the 
fljght.    [See  Sjc'o-c'  of  Boston 

Post  (The  Boston).  — The  leading 
Democratic  commercial  morniiig  paper, 
published  from  the  Post  Building,  an 
ornamented  iron-front  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  birthplace  of  Franklin, — 
which  fact  is  recognized  by  the  exhii)i- 
tion  of  a  bust  of  the  great  I>ostonian 
on  the  face  of  the  building,  just  over 
the  entrance-way.  The  "  Bust "  was 
founded  by  Col.  Charles  G.  (Ireene  ; 
and  the  first  number  was  issued  Nov. 
9,  1831.  It  directly  succeeded  the 
"American  Statesnian,"  which  was  in- 
cor])orated  in  it;  and  the  "  Statesman  " 
has  since  been  preserved  in  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  "  Bost."  The  "Ameri- 
can Statesman"  was  started  in  Fel^ru- 
ary,  1S21,  by  True,  Western,  &  (ireene, 
the  latter  being  Nathaniel  (ireene,  a 
brother  of  the  founder  of  the  "  Bcjsi ;  " 
and  its  editor,  Nathaniel  Orecne,  be- 
came ])ostmaster  of  Bost<jn  in  1829, 
hc^hling  tiie  position  until  1841,  ancl 
then  ;jgain  from  1845  1849.  Charles 
G.  (ireene,  towards  the  close  of  the 
career  of  the  "  Statesman  "  as  a  ckiily 
pajjer,  wa  brought  into  it  by  his 
brother.  'I'ljc  daily  was  discontinued 
May  30,  r-.  K);  and  tl;e  ])aper  theitafter 
continued  in  tri-weekly,  scuii-weekly, 
and  weekl,'  editions  until  the  estab- 
lishment A  the  "  Bost,"  when,  as 
stated  abi^/e,  it  was  absorbed  therein. 


Charles  (i.  (ireene,  i)revious  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  "Statesman,"  had 
published  a  paper  in  Taunton,  a  liter- 
ary journal  in  this  city,  and  had  been 
connected  with  newsi)a])ers  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington.  Me  gave  to  the 
"  Bost,"  at  the  outset,  a  genial,  good- 
humored,  cheerful  air,  wliich  it  has 
never  lost.  Me  took  political  defeat 
philosophically,  which  ha-i  e\er  since 
l)een  a  eonspicuous  characteristic  of 
tlie  "Bost;""  and  the  introduction  of 
the  column  of  light,  airy,  witty  news- 
paper paragraphs,  whicli  has  l^een  of 
late  years  carried  to  sucli  excess  in 
niau)^  modern  newspaper ^,  was  due  ti 
him,  and  his  establishtnent  of  the  "All- 
Sorts"  colunm,  the  pattern  of  all  ot 
its  class  that  have  come  after  it.  Mr. 
Greene  woa  his  title  of  "colonel"  as 
aide  to  (iov.  Aforton.  After  a  wdiile, 
Nathaniel  (i.  (ireene,  son  of  Charles 
(i.,  entered  the  office,  and  in  time  as- 
sumed the  full  charge  of  details,  the 
father  gradually  retiring  fronr  the  more 
arduous  duties  of  editor.  Under  the 
(}reens,  with  William  Beals  in  charge 
of  the  business-department, — 'the  firm 
bring  Heals,  (ireene,  cv:  Co.,  —  the 
"  PosL  "  grL  w  into  a  valual)le  jjroperty, 
and  into  w  ide  po[)ularity.  fn  the  win- 
ter of  1875  it  was  j)uidiased  by  K.  1). 
Winslow,  the  adventurer,  who,  in  Jan- 
uary following,  was  publicly  shown  to 
be  a  forger,  and  ran  away.  !))■  reason 
of  W'inslow's  manipuLilions  of  the 
stoi  k-certifii:ates  ot  the  romijans,  tlit- 
piO)iertv  was  nearlv  wieil<ed.  I'lu' 
rightful  ownership  ot  the  slock  out- 
standing was  ultimately  deterniined  1)\ 
the  .Supreme  Court;  and  the  property, 
being  dis[)osed  of  \^^  a  corporation, 
was  re-established.  Vox  a  while  there- 
after, I''redcrick  V..  (ioodiich,  who  had 
1)1  in  a  lea>.ling  editoi  on  the  staff  of 
the  paper,  conductetl  it  as  editor-in- 
chief.  'I'hen  he  was  succeeded  by 
(ieorge  F.  Emery,  who  had  become 
the  leading  proprietor;  and  Mr.  l^mery 
was  in  turn  succecdrd  by  Bfibert  (j. 
l-'itch,  the  present  editor-in-chief.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1881  the  corjjoration  was 
again  re-organized  through  new  sales 
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of  Stock,  Mr.  Emery  dispo^^ing  of  his 
interest,  and  retiring;  and  Alon/o  1'. 
Moore,  a  successful  business-man  of 
the  city,  Ihe  present  holder  of  the 
largest  amount  of  stock,  became  the 
treasurer  and  business-manager.  Un- 
der the  present  management  the 
"  Post  "  has  steadily  improved.  The 
"make-uj)"  has  been  re-ananged, 
whereby  the  latest  news  is  presented 
on  the  fust  page  ;  new  features  have 
been  added,  such  as  regular  telegraph- 
ic Monday  reports  from  the  clearing- 
houses throughout  the  country,  the 
regular  morning  publication  of  hotel- 
arrivals,  and  additional  general-news" 
de|)artments.  The  "  Post"  has  a  large 
corps  of  trained  j(jurnalists,  and  is 
carefully  edited  in  all  its  departments. 
Among  its  former  assistant-editors  was 
the  late  Ivichard  Frothingliam  the  his- 
torian, George  C.  Hill,  and  George 
Makepeace  Towle  the  lecturer.  In 
the  early  days  many  of  its  "  heavy  " 
leaders  were  contributed  by  David 
llenshaw,  when  collector  of  the  j)ort. 
The  "All-Sorts"  column  has  always 
been  in  able  haiicis.  l*'or  a  long  time 
B.  P.  Shilhiber  (Mrs.  Partington)  was 
its  editor ;  and  during  a  later  and  com- 
l^arativcly  recent  period  George  V. 
liabbitt,  a  member  of  the  present 
board  of  health  [see  IJcalth  of  t/u- 
City\  made  a  reputation  as  its  editor. 
Mr.  Shillal)er  fust  began  his  Parting- 
tonian  efforts  while  a  com[)ositor  on 
the  "  i\)st."  In  the  spring  of  1882  the 
"Post"  changed  its  retail  i)rice  from 
four  to  three  cents;  and  an  increased 
circulation  is  reported  as  a  result  of 
this  movement. 

Po3t-Otfice  and  Snb-Trcasury. 
—  Occni)ying  the  scpiare  bounded  by 
Devonshire  and  Milk  Streets,  Post- 
office  Sipiarc,  and  Water  Street.  In- 
complete at  jjresent,  when  fmi>hed 
this  will  b(  one  of  the  most  imposing 
public  ediiices  in  the  city,  tliougli 
architecturally  sul)ject  to  more  or  less 
criticism,  a  ;  are  many  of  the  pul)lic 
buildings  -.i  the  present  day.  Its 
present  eiurances  are  on  Devonshire, 


Milk,  and  Water  Streets;  but  ulti- 
mately its  main  entrance  is  to  be  on 
Post-oflice  Square.  'Plie  ijoition  now 
iinished  is  less  than  lialf  the  entire 
structure.  The  building  is  in  the 
Renaissance  .style  ol  architecture.  It 
is  constructed  of  Ca[je-Ann  granite. 
The  Devonshire-street  front  is  200  feet 
long.  This  facade  is  snbdivided  into 
five  compartments  by  a  central  projec- 
ti(jn,  flanked  by  two  curtains  finishing 
at  the  corners  of  Milk  and  Water 
.Sueets;  the  central  portitjn  is  orna- 
mented with  an  heraldic  figure,  —  an 
t  agle  with  outspread  wings,  grasping 
a  sliield  in  its  tahjus.  The  exterictr 
ficades  on  the  ihu'e  streets  reach  an 
a\erage  heig,lit  above  the  sidewalks 
of  100  feet,  the  central  portion  of  each 
reacliing  a  height  of  126  feet.  'Phe 
street-story  of  28  feet,  formetl  by  a 
composition  of  ])ilasters  and  cokmms 
resting  on  heavy  jilinths  at  the  side- 
walk level,  and  crowned  with  an  entab- 
lature, carries  two  stories  above  it, 
adorned  by  ornate  windows.  The  roof 
is  a  solid  structure  of  iron,  ujjon  iron 
girders,  and  has  circular  dormer  win- 
dows, in  iron  frames,  'I1ie  I'ost-olfice 
occupies  the  entire  ground-lloor  and 
I  lie  basement,  and  jjortions  of  the  sec- 
ond story;  the  Sub-treasury  occupies 
the  central  p(jrtion  of  the  sec(jnd 
sioiy  ;  antl  on  the  lloors  abo\  e  are  the 
U  nited-Stales  I'ension  and  Intel  nal- 
revcnue  otiices.  ""Phere  is  a  continuous 
|>ass.ige-way,  across  the  rear  of  the 
jiresent  structure,  or  its  cast  side,  from 
Milk  to  Water  Streets,  with  a  C(jurt- 
yard  for  the  convenient  di  livery  anil 
r(  cei[:)t  of  mails  from  the  posial- 
wagons.  The  basement-story  has  a 
clear  height  of  14  feet,  and  is  extended 
beneath  the  sidewalk  of  llu-  three 
thoroiighlaies  on  i:ither  side.  The 
•  •enti  al  pcortion  of  tlie  fn  st  story.  Si  by 
1  \  feet,  occupied  by  the  pcjst-olJice 
jtrtiper,  is  conni  eted  w  ith  the  lear 
court-yard,  and  ligJUed  {\k)X\\  it.  'Phe 
work  is  transacted  in  one  sjjacious 
a|)artment,  directly  under  the  eye  of 
the  snperintenilriits  of  the  various 
department.    'Phis  work-hall  i.-i  p  feet 
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in  height,  and  216  by  82  feet  in  floor- 
area.  It  is  surroiuKled  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  the  pul)lic  corridor,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  i)ust-(;flVce 
screen,  containing  the  box  and  oilier 
deliveries,  and  registry.  [Sec  Postal 
Reg7dations,  Districts,  fA-.]  Surmount- 
ing the  screen,  and  covering  the  corri- 
dor, is  a  niezzanine  flooring,  or  gallery, 
12  feet  wide,  ojiening  into  the  interior 
of  the  work-hall,  lliis  is  enclosed  by 
a  metal  balcony  railing,  and  is  reached 
from  the  floor  by  two  flights  of  stairs. 
The  interior  is  well  arranged  for  the 
prompt  despatch  of  business  ;  but  it 
is  cramped,  and  the  early  extension  of 
the  building  is  hoped  for,  that  greater 
room  and  better  facilities  may  be 
secured.  The  rooms  of  the  postmaster 
and  cashier  on  the  second  story  arc 
on  the  Water-street  side.  The  feature 
of  the  Su])-treasury  department  is 
the  "Marble  Cash-room."  This  is  a 
showy  hall,  forming  a  parallelogram 
of  about  80  feet  in  length,  .\o  in  width, 
and  about  60  in  height.  It^  decoration 
is  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  tall  pilas- 
ters, running  13  feet  high,  are  mounted 
on  solid  bases,  and  toiJi)ed  with  elab- 
orate worked  capitals,  "all  of  Sicilian 
marble;  while  the  wall-slabbing  above 
and  below  is  of  dark  and  light  shades 
of  Sienna.  The  cornices  resting  on 
these  cajiitals  are  of  highly  enriched 
frieze,  with  a  double  row  of  brackets, 
and  richly  ornamented.  A  Ijalcony 
surrounds  the  four  sides  of  the  room, 
which  is  accessible  frum  the  staircase, 
hall,  and  corridor  of  the  third  story. 
The  doors  and  window-sashes  are  of 
solid  mahogany.  Connected  with  the 
cash-room  arc  four  fue  and  burglar 
proof  safes.  There  are  also  on  this 
floor  eig.ht  apartments  for  the  S(j1c  use 
of  the  Sub-treasury.  When  the  l'(jst- 
offlce  and  Sub-treasury  building  is 
coni])lcte;l,  the  Post-cdiice  work-room 
will  be  ':Aiended,  covering  the  base- 
ment and  strcet-flfjor  of  the  entire 
l)uilding,  I  he  court-yard  being  covered, 
and  sep.-jating  the  two  wings;  the 
postmasf  .-rooms  will  be  removed 
to  the  sti  j'  t-floor  on  the  I'ost-oflicc- 


square  front ;  the  money-order  depart- 
ment will  1.)e  provided  with  spacious 
cpiarters  at  the  corner  of  Post-office 
Square  and  Milk  Street;  the  Internal- 
revenue  department  will  be  removed 
from  its  present  quarters  into  the  new 
wing ;  and  the  United-States  Court- 
rooms and  offices  will  occupy  the 
larger  portion  of  the  second  floor. 
The  cost  ot  the  entire  work,  when  the 
extension  is,  completed,  will  be  about 
556,000,000. 

The  present  is  the  first  post-ol'fice 
building  in  the  city  owned  by  the 
Cfovernmenl.  Previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution the  post-office  was  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  time  on  that  part  of 
Wasliington  Struct  formerly  known 
as  Cornhill,  between  Water  .Street  and 
the  present  Cornhill.  During  the 
siege  it  was  removed  to  Cambridge. 
After  the  evacuation  it  was  returned 
to  the  east  side  of  Washington  Street, 
ne;.ir  Slate.  Afterwards  it  was  re- 
moved to  State  Street,  on  the  site 
of  the  first  meeting-house  erected  in 
Poston  ;  for  a  while,  after  that,  it  was 
located  in  the  Old  State-house  build- 
ing ;  then  in  the  Merchants-exchange 
building,  where  the  Great  Fire  of  1872 
overtook  it  ;  then,  for  a  short  time, 
in  Faneuil  Hall  ;  next,  for  a  longer 
peri(jd,  in  the  Old-South  Church,  which 
was  re-arranged  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
finally  in  its  present  (piartcrs.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  l)nildiiiR 
was  laid,  with  inmli  i)omp  and  ceic- 
nuiiiy,  on  the  l(jth  of  October,  iS/r, 
when  the  first  i)art  of  the  structure 
was  nearly  finished  to  the  toj)  of  the 
street-story;  and  the  building  was 
ready  f(jr  the  roof  when  the  CJreat 
Fire  came.  It  was  then  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  about  $175,000.  Two  of 
the  i)aviIions  on  the  Milk  and  Walei 
street  sides  were  so  defaccil  and 
chip])cd  by  the  intense  heat,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  replace  them.  The 
n)ark^  of  the  fire  are  yet  visible  on 
plinths  c)u  bolli  these  sides.  The 
postmaster  is  Fdwaid  S.  Tobcy,  first 
ai)|iointed  in  1876,  and  rc-ai)pointed  in 
1880. 
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Postal  Regulations,  Districts, 
etc.  —  Boston  audits  environs  are  di- 
vided into  23  postal  districts:  viz., — 

General  Post-office.  Scmerville. 

Station  A.  Doichester. 

Roxbury.  Ncponset. 

Chailestown.  Mattapan. 

Chelsea.  Jamaica  Plain. 

East  Boston.  West  Roxbury. 

South  Boston.  Roslindalc. 

Cambridge.  Brighton. 

Cambridgeport.  Allston. 

East  Cambridge.  Winthrop. 

North  Cambridge.  Revere. 

Mount  Auburn. 

The  postage  is  two  cents  per  halt-oinice 
or  fraction  tliereof,  between  tlie  Gen- 
eral Ottice  and  any  of  the  above-named 
stations.  After  Oct.  i,  1S83,  the  po.^i- 
age  will  be  two  cents  [)er  half-(jiMKt; 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  any  post  i^tiice 
in  the  United  States,  'I'he  General 
Post-office  district  comprises  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  proper  lying  north  of 
Dover  antl  Ikrkeley  .Streets  (including 
those  streets),  and  all  of  the  Back-bay 
territory  lying  west  of  the  line  of  the 
Bosttjn  and  Albany  I\ailrt)ad  from  the 
railroad-crossing  at  Cohmibiis  Avenue 
to  West-Chester  Park. 

The  carricrs'-di vision  supeiintend- 
ent's  office  is  located  at  sections  i  and 
2  on  the  Water-street  corridor,  and  is 
oi)en  from  6  a..m.  to  9  i'..M.  daily,  ex- 
cept Sundays.  On  Sundays  it  is  open 
from  9.30  to  10.30  A.M.  The  fullow- 
ing-named  territtiry  has  si.\  daily  de- 
liveries by  carriers,  except  Simday ; 
viz.,  at  8,  10,  and  ir.i5A..M.;  1.30,2.45, 
and  4.50  I'.M.;  beginning  at  the  corner 
of  l''e(kral  antl  Beach  Streets,  udhIi 
of  Beach  .Street  to  Harrison  Avenue, 
north  of  Essex  and  Boylston  Stree  ts  to 
Trcniont,  east  of  Beacon  to  Somerset, 
east  of  Somerset,  including  Howard 
Street,  Bowdoin  Scjuare,  Chardon, 
Merrimac,  Causeway,  and  Wall  Streets, 
to  the  water,  taking  in  all  the  terri- 
tory north  an  ^  east  of  these  boundaries 
to  the  watc  front,  excepting  a  small 
portion  of  inc  North  I'^nd.  All  the 
remainder  ol  ihc  General  Post-olfice 
district  has  fcji-  deliveries  daily,  except 
Sunday,  by  (  rrier  ;  viz.,  at  8  and  11. 15 
A.M.,  and  2..^ ^  mil  4.50  I'.m,    On  Sun- 


days, letters  intended  for  delivery  by 
carrier  may  be  called  for  at  sections  i 
and  2,  between  9.30  and  10.30  a.m. 
On  holidays  one  or  more  deliveries 
are  made  by  carrier.  When  places  of 
business  are  not  open  for  the  day,  by 
previously  notifying  the  carrier  to  hold 
the  mail  subject  to  call,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained at  section  i  up  to  the  advertised 
time  of  closing  the  office.  'Phe  New- 
^^)rk,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
ICastern  mails  arriving  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, when  on  tiirie,  are  delivered  by 
carrier  on  the  first  trip,  which  is  com- 
pleted throughout  the  "  l)usine.-5S-dis- 
trict "  before  9.15  a.m.,  antl  tlirough 
the  huuse-di.-,trict  before  10  a.m.  The 
Southern,  also  the  N'orthern  and  West- 
ern, mails  due  in  the  niorning,  when 
on  time,  are  delivered  through  the 
business-district  by- the  10-0'clock,  and 
tlirough  the  house-districts  bv  the  11- 
()\ Ifjck  deliveries. 

Ccjlleclions  are  made  from  all  ;cv/ 
street  letter-l)o.xes  at  O.45,  9,  9.30,  and 
II  A.M.;  12  M.;  I.30,  3,  4,  5.30,  6.30, 
and  9  I'.M.  All  other  letter-boxes  in 
tlie  (iencral  Post-office  district  are  col- 
lected at  9  A.M.,  12  M.,  3,  C.30,  and 
9  P.M.;  on  Sinulays,  coUecticjns  are 
made  from  all  boxes  in  the  General 
Post-ofiice  di.strict  at  6  and  9  r.M. 
Letter-boxes  located  at  the  corner  of 
Court  ami  Washington  Streets,  the 
( 'and)ri(lL'^e  car-station,  the  corner  of 
Tremonl  .Street  and  Pcmberton  Scjuare, 
Horiicullural  Hall,  and  the  OKI-Soulh 
China  h,  aic  all  collected  at  M.45  i'..M., 
Sundays  iiu;luded.  Letters  ctjihctetl 
from  the  boxes  at  9  I'.M.  do  reach 
the  Cieneral  Ofiice  in  time  for  ihe 
New-\'ork  evening  mail,  l)ut  are  de- 
spatched bv  train  leaving  at  5  o'clock 
next  mornint',  (except  .Sunday  morn- 

The  box -division  superimendent's 
ofiice  is  .at  sc  i  lions  3  and  4,  Water- 
street  corridor,  and  is  o])en  from  6 
A.,M.  to  10  1..M.,  except  Smulays;  on 
Sundays  it  is  ojicn  from  9  to  10  .•\..M. 
Bo.xes  may  be  rented  from  5.3  l'>  jS^l 
and  $5  per  cpiarter,  )>ayable  tpiart*  rly 
\u  advance.    Letleis  addressed  to  box- 
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hokler.s  are  assorted  into  the  bo.xe.s 
immediately  after  their  receipt  at  the 
office.  Lock-boxes  are  acce.ssil)le  day 
and  night,  Sunday.s  and  holidays  in- 
cluded. 

The  stamp-office  is  located  at  section 
i8,  Devonshire-street  corridor,  and  is 
open  from  7  A.M.  to  10  I'.m.  After  that 
hour,  stamps  may  be  procured  from 
the  watchman.  On  Sundays,  oi)en  frcjm 
8  A.M.  to  7  P.M. 

The  letter  "drops"  are  located  at 
sections  19,  20,  and  21,  Devonshire- 
street  corridor.  Packages  and  papers 
too  large  for  the  "  drops "  may  be 
handed  in  at  section  18,  side  of  the 
stamp-office. 

The  newspaijer  -  division  sujjcrin- 
tendent's  office  is  at  section  22,  Dev- 
onshire-street corridor,  and  is  oi)en 
from  7  A.M.  to  7  I'.M. ;  on  Sundays, 
from  9  to  ro  a.m. 

The  general-delivery  division  is  at 
sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  29,  Devon- 
shire-street corridor,  and  is  open  from 
7  A.M.  to  7  I'.M.;  on  Sunday,  from  9  to 
10  A.M.  Persons  desiring  to  call  for 
their  mail  should  have  it  addressed 
"to  be  called  for,"  or  "transient,"  and 
should  apjily  to  above-named  divisioit 
for  it.  Persons  who  are  staying  tem- 
porarily in  the  city,  on  leaving,  shcnild 
notify  tlie  office  to  what  i)lace  they  de- 
sire their  letters  and  i)Ostal-cards  ftir- 
wardcd :  other  mail-matter  can  only 
be  forwarded  on  r^'-preijayntent  oi 
postage.  City  letters  on  which  there 
IS  only  a  two-cent  stamj)  cannot  be; 
forwarded  unless  the  acldilioiial  one 
cent  is  i)rcpaid. 

The  registered-letter  divi.-^ion  is  at 
sections  30,  31,  and  32,  Milk-street  cor- 
ridor, and  is  open  for  the  rcceiUi(jn  of 
letters  to  be  registered,  from  7.30  a..\i. 
to  7  I'.M.,  and  for  the  delivery  of  them 
from  9  .v.M.  to  7  i'..M.  It  is  not  open 
on  Sund'  ys.  All  articles  of  the  1st, 
3d,  and  .[ih  class  may  be  registered  by 
the  ]>ay;i.ent  of  ten  cents  l)y  stamps 
affixed,  i  ;.ddition  to  the  regular  rate 
of  post;i  .  which  in  all  cases  must  be 
fully  prepaid. 

The  ririiling-division,  including  for- 


eign-branch superintendent's  office,  is 
at  sections  33  and  34,  Milk-street  cor- 
ridor,- and  is  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5 
I'. Nr.;  not  open  on  Sundays.  All  in- 
quiries relating  to  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
mails  should  be  made  at  this  section. 
The  principal  mails  arrive  and  depart 
at  the  following  hours  :  — 

Northern  and  Province  of  Quebec  arrives  at 
8.30  A.M.,  and  6.25  I'.M.;  closes  at  7.30  a.m., 
and  6  p.m. 

Eastern  arrives  at  6.30  A.M.,  i  .15  and  5.10  p.m.; 

closes  at  6.30  and  11.30  a.m.,  and  6  p.m. 
Southern  arrives  at  7.55  a.m.,  1.30,  4.10,  and 

10.45  i'-M.;  closes  at  7.30  a.m.,  5.30  and  9.30 

p.m. 

Western  arrives  at  9,05  a.m.,  2.55  and  9.45 
P.M.;  closes  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  9.30  p.m. 

New-York  City  arrives  at  6.25,  7.55  a.m.,  1.30, 
4.10,6.10,8.30,  and  10.45  P.M.;  closes  at  4, 
8.30,  and  10  A.M.,  12  M.,  3.30,  5.30,  and  9.30 

P.M. 

Philadelphia  arrive^  at  6.25,  7.45  A.M.,  1.30, 
4.10,  6.10,  and  8.30  P.M.;  closes  at  8.30  and 
10  .\.M.,  12  M.,  3.30,  5.30,  and  9.30  I'.M. 

The  office  of  incpiiry  for  missing  and 
dead  letters  is  up  one  Hight,  in  the 
gallery  over  the  lililk-slreet  corridor, 
anti  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  I'.M.  Ail 
incpiiries  for  missing,  misdirected,  or 
held  -  for  -  postage  letters  should  be 
made  at  thi.s  ollice. 

'I'he  monc)-order  office  is  in  the 
ba.sement  on  tlie  Milk-street  side,  and 
is  oi)en  from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.;  not 
cipen  on  Sundays.  Money  orders  may 
be  sent  to  the  following  countries  in 
addition  to  the  United  States:  (lieat 
liritain  and  Ireland,  Swil/i  rl:Vnd,  (ict 
jnanv,  l-'rance,  Italy,  Canatla,  New- 
loundland,  Jamaica,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  aiid  New  Zealand.  The  rates 
of  commissions  or  fees  charged  for 
the  issue  of  domestic  and  international 
money-orders  are  given  below. 

1'"(>K   DOMFSTIC  Ol.UtKS. 

For  sums  not  exceeding  $10    ...  8  cents. 

Over  $10,  and  not  e.xcteding  $15  .  10  cents. 

Over  $1-,  and  not  exceeding  .'ti3o  .  T5  cents. 

Over  3>jo,  and  not  exceeding  3140  .  20  cents. 

Over  .1140,  and  not  exceeding  Jso  .  25  cents. 

Over  .V,o,  and  not  exceeding  .|6o  .  30  cents. 

Over  $60,  and  not  exceeding  .f  70  .  35  cents. 

Over  .$70,  and  not  exceeding  ^Bn  .  40  cents. 

Over  .$80,  and  iHjt  CXI  ceding  |uKi  .  45  cents. 
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For  Money-oroers  on  Switzerland,  the 
Ger.man  Emi'ire,  the  Dominion  ok  Can- 
ada, OR  Newfoundland,  the  Kingdom 
OF  Italy,  France,  ok  Algekia,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

For  sums  not  exceeding  $10   .    .  .  15  cents. 

Over  $10,  and  not  exceeding  $20  .  30  cents. 

Over  $20,  and  not  exceeding  .$30  .  45  cents. 

Over  .$30,  and  not  exceeding  $40  .  60  cents. 

Over  v$4o,  and  not  exceeding  $50  .  75  cents. 

For  Monk v-oki)ek.s  on  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

For  Slims  not  exceeding  $10  ...  25  cents. 
Over  $10,  and  not  exceeding  $20  .  50  cents. 
Over  .$20,  and  not  exceeding  $30  .  70  cents. 
Over  $30,  and  not  exceeding  .$40  .  85  cents. 
Over  $40,  and  not  exceeding  $50  ... 

Aflcr  once  paying  a  nioncy-ordcr,  by 
v.'lioinsoever  prcscntecl,  the  post-ollice 
department  will  not  l^e  liable  to  any 
further  claim  therefor.  The  i)ublic  are 
therefore  strictly  cautioned:  — 

To  take  all  means  to  prciient  tJie  loss 
of  a  inoney-order. 

Never  to  send  the  order  in  the  same 
letter  with  the  informatio?t  required  o)i 
pay)nent  thereof. 

To  be  ea refill,  on  tahini^  out  a  money- 
order,  to  state  eorreetly  the  \^iven  name 
as  well  as  the  suriui?ne  of  the  person  in 
roliose  favor  it  is  to  be  drawn. 

Neglect  of  these  instructiojis  will  risk 
the  loss  of  money,  besides  leadiirj^  to  de- 
lay a)ul  trouble  in  obtaining  payment. 

A  inoney-order  nuiy  be  i.s.sned  for 
any  amount  from  one  cent  to  $100 
inclusive.  Persons  presenting  orders 
for  payment,  if  unknown  to  the  post- 
master, must  be  identified. 

Station  A  (MoNKV-oRnui  Ofkice). 
No.  1569  Washington  Street. 

Open  from  7  a..m.  to  8  r..M.;  Sim- 
days  from  9  t  )  10  .\.m. 

The  terrii  Miy  served  by  cairiers 
from  this  st:  i  on  embraces  the  follow- 
ing: South  Dover  Street  to  Ham- 
mond Park  ind  Ball  Street  (old 
Ro.xbury  lin  .  )  and  east  of  Boston  and 
Albany  Railrt/ad  to  the  water-front. 


There  are  four  deliveries  by  carriers; 
viz.,  at  8  and  11  3  and  5  P.M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5,  7,  8,  10  A.M., 

I,  1-30,  3-30.  4,  7-15  I'-^i- 
Mails  close  at  Station  A,  7,  9,  10.45  a.m.,  12.15, 

2.30,  3. IS,  4.45,  6.45,  and  8  p.m. 
Arrive  at  Station  A,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  11  A..M., 

1.30,  2,  4.30,  and  7.45  i'..M. 
Arrive  at  General  Office,  7.35,  10.05,  n.io  a.m., 

I.  '-'-55.  3-4c>,  5-1".  and  8.30  I'.m. 

Street  letter-boxes  throughout  this 
district  are  collected  at  9  a.m.,  12,  3, 
6.30,  and  9  P.M. ;  and  the  mail  is  carried 
direct  to  the  General  Post-office. 

Sundays :  Mail  closes  at  the  General 
Office  at'  5  A.M. ;  and  at  Station  A  at  6 
and  9  P.M. 


Ro.xbury    Staiion  (Munf.y-ordkr 

Oi-FICK). 

No.  .|9  Warren  Street. 

Open  from  7  .\..m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, 9  to  10  A.M. 

I'he  territory  served  by  carriers 
from  this  station  embraces  the  fcjll ow- 
ing :  .South  of  Hammond  Park  and 
Ball  Street  ((^Id  l\oxbury  line)  to  Dor- 
chester, east  of  Brcjoklinc  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  including  Kgieston  Square.  Mail 
intended  for  this  district  should  be  ad- 
dressed "  Roxbury,  Mass."  There  are 
four  daily  deliveries  by  carrier;  viz.,  8 
and  1 1  A.M.,  3  and  5  P.M. 

Mails  close  ;U  General  (Jffice,  5,  7,  8,  9.30  A.M., 

».  3-3'>.  4.  •'""'■I  7-^5 

Mails  close  at  Ko.vbnry,  6.45,  9,  10  a  m,,  tj, 

-=-'5.  3.  4-3<^>        8  r.M. 
.'XrriNC  at  Roxbiiry,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  ti  a.m., 

1.30,  2,  4,  4.30,  and  7.45  P.M. 
.'\rrive  at  General  Office,  7.25,  10.05,  11.10  a.m., 

>.  '■'•SS.  3-4''.  5-'".  8.30  I'.M. 

Collections  are  made  from  street 
ietler-boxes,  from  Norfolk  House  via 
Dudley  Street  to  Washington  Street, 
and  Washington  Street  notth,  ;i]s(j  on 
]'yiich(;n  Street  north,  at  9  a.m.,  i.;,  3, 
6.30,  and  9  P..M.;  and  the  m;ii]  matter 
is  taken  direct  to  the  General  Ofl'icc. 
All  other  street-boxes  in  this  district 
are  collected  from  by  the  c  ii  i  in  s  on 
their  delivery-trips. 


i 
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Sundays:  Mai]  closes  at  General 
Office  at  5  a.m.  Mail  leaves  Roxl>ury 
Station  at  6  and  g  p.m.  Collections 
are  made  from  street  letter-boxes  from 
the  Norfolk  House  via  Dudley  Street 
to  Washington  Street,  and  Washing- 
ton Street  north,  also  on  Tremont 
Street  from  Pynchon  Street  north,  at  6 
and  9  p.m.;  all  other  boxes,  between  4 
and  5  P.M. 


Chelsea    STAriow  (Money-order 

Office). 
•  No.  268  Broadway. 

Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Sun- 
days, 9  to  10  A.M. 

There  are  four  daily  deliveries  by 
carriers;  viz.,  8  and  11  a.m.,  2.30  and 
5  P.M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Olfice,  5,  10  a.m.,  1.30, 

4,  and  5.45  P.M. 

Mails  close  at  Chelsea,  7,  8.30,  11,  11.30  a.m., 

2.30,  5,  and  7  r.M. 
Arrive  at  Chelsea  Station,  7.15,  11  a.m.,  2.15, 

5,  and  7  I'.M. 

Arrive  at  General  Office,  7.55,  10,  11.40  a.m., 

I)  3'iO)  5-40j  and  7-4°  1'-M- 

Street  letter-boxes  on  Broadway 
from  Third  Street  to  the  Ferry,  col- 
lected at  9  A.M.,  12,  3,  6*30,  and  9  P.M. ; 
all  other  street  letter-boxes  collectecl 
by  carriers  on  their  delivery-trips. 

SiDidays :  Mails  close  at  General 
Office  at  5  a.m.  Leave  Chelsea 
Station  at  6  and  9  p.m.  Street-letter- 
boxes on  IJroadway,  from  Third  Street, 
collectetl  at  5.30  and  8.30  p.m.;  all 
other  boxes,  between  4  and  5  1"..m. 


Charlestown    Station  (Monkv- 
ORDER  Office). 
No.  23  Main  Street. 
Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, 9  t.)  10  A.M. 

There  ;.rc  four  daily  deliveries  by 
carrier;  /iz.,  7.30  and  11  a..m.,  2  and 
5  P.M. 

Mails  clc.  ':  at  General  Office,  5,  10  a.m.,  1.30, 
4,  5.45  P.M. 

Mails  clo-'   ii  Charlestown,  7,  0^.30,  11. 15  a.m., 
J3.15,  ■  3':,  3.20,  5,  and  7  p.m. 


Arrive  at  Charlestown  Station,  7,  10.45  A..M., 

2,  4.45,  and  6.45  I'.M. 

Arrive  at  General  UtTice,  7.55,  10,  11.40  A.M., 

I,  3.10,  4,  5,40,  and  7.40  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  on  Main  Street, 
collected  at  9  A.M.,  12,  3,  7,  and  9  p.m.; 
all  other  boxes  in  this  district,  by 
carriers  on  their  delivery-trips. 

SiDulays :  Mails  close  at  General 
Office  at  5  A.M.  I^eave  Charlestown 
Station  at  6_and  9  p.m.  Street  letter- 
Ijoxes  on  Nlain  Street,  collected  at  6 
and  9  P.M. ;  all  other  boxes,  between 
4  and  5  P.M.  ^ 


East-Boston     Station  (Money- 
order  OI'FICE). 
Maverick  Scpiare. 
Open  frcjin  7  A.M.  to  S  P.M.;  Sun- 
days, 9  to  10  A.M. 

There  are  fotir  daily  deliveries  by 
carriers;  viz.,  7.30  and  11  a.m.,  3  and 
5  I'-M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5,  10  .\.m.,  1.15, 

4,  and  6  r..M. 
Mails  close  at  East  Boston,  7,  9,  10.45  a.m.,  12, 

-■i5i  3.  4-3'^>  ^iid  7  P-^'- 
Arrive  at  East-lioston  Stalion,  7.05,  11  a.m., 

2.20,  4.35,  and  7.05  P.M. 
Arrive  at  General  Office,  7.25,  10,  11.02  a.m., 

I,  3-"-'.  4,  4-55,  i'lHl  7--3  I'M- 

Street  lelter-buxes  on  Meridian 
Street  from  Lexington  Street,  also  at 
North  Ferry,  collected  at  8.^5  a.m., 
11.45,  2-45,  5-45,  iind  8  p.m.;  all  other 
boxes,  by  carriers  on  their  dclivery- 
tri])-;. 

Sioidays :  Mails  close  at  tieneral 
Oltice  at  5  A.M.  Leave  Last  lioslon 
at  5.45  and  8  P.M.  Street  letter-boxes 
on  Meridian  Street,  from  Lexington 
Street,  also  at  North  Fcri  \  ,  ccjUected 
at  5.45  and  8  P.M.;  all  other  boxes, 
Ijctwecn  .\  and  5  P.M. 


South-Boston    Station  (Money- 
order  Office). 
No.  417  Broaflway. 
rV|)en  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, 9  to  10  a.m. 
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There  are  four  daily  deliveries  by 
carrier;  viz.,  S  and  ii  a.m.,  2.45  and 

5  P.M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5,  6,  9.30,  10 

A.M.,  1. 15,  4,  and  7  I'.M. 
Mails  close  at  South  Boston,  7,  9,  10.15  a.m., 

12,  2.15,  3,  4.30,  6.30,  and  7.45  I'.M. 
Arrive   at   SoLuh-Hosion    Station,  7.05,  10.35 

A.M.,  2.20,  4.35,  7.50  l',.M. 
Arrive  at  General  c3f(ice,  7.25,  10.05,  10.55  a.m., 

I",  2.40,  4,  4.55,  7.30,  and  8.10  i'.M. 

Street  letter-bo.xes  on  liroadwa)-, 
collected  at  9  a.m.,  12  m.,  3,  6.30,  aiul 
9  I'..M.;  all  other  bo.xes,  l)y  carriers  on 
their  delivery-trips,  and  at  8  i'.M. 

Sii/u/itys :  Mails  leave  Ceneral 
Office  at  5  Leave  South  lUiston, 

6  and  9  P.M.  Street  letter-boxes  on 
Broadway  collected  at  6  and  ()  p.m.; 
all  others  between  4  and  5  p.m. 


Ca.miskijk;!':     Siapion,  inci.iiijing 

i\I(JlJNl'    .\U1!LIRN  (MoNEV-ORUKR 

UpriCK). 

Harvard  S(,|uare. 

Open  front  7  A.M.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, 9  to  10  A.M. 

There  are  fuur  daily  deliveries  Ijy 
carrier;  \  i/..,  8.15  and  11  a.m.,  3  ami 
5.30  P.M. 

M.tils  clobe  at  Cicncral  Office,  5  and  10  a.m., 

1 . 15,  4,  and  6  i'..M. 
M.iils  clo.->c  at  Canibrid;4c,  7,  9,  ii  a.m.,  ij  .m., 

'■^  ' 5i  Jt  5>        7  I'.M- 
.'\rrivo  at  t  .iiiiLridge  Station,  "j.:'-^  .Tnd  11.10 

A.M.,  -'.30,  5.15,  and  7.10 
Arrive  at  General  Office,  8.05,  lu,  and  n .  50 

A.M.,  I,  3.10,  4,  5.55,  7.50  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  011  .Main  .Street, 
collected  at  9  .\.M.,  12  .M.,  3,  6.30,  ancl 
9  P..M.,  and  the  mail-matter  tcd<en 
direct  to  the  ( ieiieral  Oiiic  c  ;  all  (jther 
boxes  colleet((!  by  cairicr:-.  on  their 
4elivery-trips. 

Slilhftiys  •  i.iils  clos'.-  at  (iriu;t;il 
()ffice  at  5  .\  .1.;  Iea\'e  ( .'amln  i(l;.',e  at 
6  and  9  p..m  Street  letlei  bo.xes  cm 
Main  Street  )ne.  ted  al  6  .iml  <.)  P..M.  ; 
all  other  hu\:     l)etv^een  4  and  5  p.m. 


CA.MliRirjl-KPOKP    SlA'PION  (Mo.NKY 
ORDl'.R  Ol  l  lCE). 
No.  61  I  Main  Street. 
Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Stui- 
days,  from  9  to  10  a.m. 

l''our  daily  deli\ei'ies  by  carriers; 
vi/.,  7. .[5  and  vi  A..M.,  2.40  and  5.10 
P..M. 

.M.iils  close  at  General  Office,  5  and  10  a.m., 

1.15,  4,  and  6  I'..m. 
Malls  close  at  Canibridycport,  7,  9,  and  11 

.\.M.,  12.10,  2.30,  3.10,  5  10,  and  7.10  I'.M. 
.\i  ri\  e  at  Canibrid'-^ejjort  Station,  7.IU  and  10.55 

A.M.,  2.15,  5,  and  6.55  I'.M. 
.Arrive  at  t'icncr.d  Office,  8.05,  10,  and  11.50 

.■\..M.,  I,  3.10,  4,  5.55,  .and  7.50  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  on  Main  Street, 
collectetl  at  9  .\..M.,  12  .M.,  3,  O.30,  and 
9  P..M.,  and  the  inail-matler  taken 
directly  to  the  (jcneral  ( )llice  ;  all 
otlier  bo.xes  collected  by  caiiiers  on 
their  delivery-trips. 

Sii>i(/i!)'S :  Mails  c  lose  at  Oeireral 
t  )iriee  at  5  A..\i.  Leave  Candjridge- 
port  at  6  and  9  P.M.  Street  letter- 
boxes cm  Main  Street  collected  at  6 
and  9  P.m.;  all  other  boxes,  l)etween 
4  and  5  P..M. 


LASl-CAMliRIlKlF.    StA'PION  (MoNEY- 
ORMER  OEEK'E). 

No.  I  .!0  OainL-M  idye  .Street. 

Open  from  7  x.M.  to  8  P..M.  ;  Sun- 
days, fiom  I)  to  10  \..M. 

l''onr  d.iil\-  deli\ cries  by  carrier; 
vi/.,  S  and  1  1  a.m.,     and  5  p.m. 

M.iils  i.l(j>-(;  ,it  General  Olfue,  3  and  10  A..M.,  I 

.\lid  4  1'.  ,M  . 

.M.iiU  clo.se  .«l  P'ast  Gainhi  id.^e,  7.30,9.10,  11  i'o 

12.10,  2.50,  5.20,  and  0.4U  I'.M. 
Arrive  at  l';a->t  Gainbridye,  7,05  and  10.50  a.m., 

2,20  and  4.50  I'.M. 
-Vrrive  at  (Jcneral  Office,  7.55,  lo,  and  11.40 

A.M.,  1,  3.10,  5.40,  and  7  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car 
rier>  on  their  delivery-trips. 

Sii/u/avs  :  Mails  el(;se  at  Oenetal 
()lliee  al  s  ■'^•■''I-  l  e.ive  I'.i-^t  Cam- 
biidi'.e  at  5.^0  and  8.30  p.m.  Sttc  t 
lettc  T-boxes  coUeeted  between  4  and  5 
I'.M. 
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North-Cambridge  Station. 
Near   Fitchburg-railroad  Station, 

North  Avenue. 
Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  r.M. ;  Sun- 
days, 12.30  to  I  I'.M. 

Three  daily  deliveries  Ijy  carrier; 
viz.,  7  and  11  a.m.,  and  4  I'..m. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5  and  10  a.m., 
3  )'.M. 

Mails  close  at  North  Cambridge,  8  a..m.,  2  and 
6.30  1\M. 

Arrive  at  North  Cambridge,  6.41  and  11  a.m., 
3;55  I'-M- 

Arrive  at  General  Olficc,  g.30  .\.m.,  3.15  and 
7.30  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  delivery-trips.  The 
Dover-street  and  llenderson's-block 
boxes  collected  at  6.30  a.m. 

Sii/!(/(ij's :  Mails  close  at  General 
Ottice  at  5  a.m.  Close  at  North  Cam- 
bridge at  4  P.M.  Street  letter-boxes 
collected  between  4  and  5  P..M. ;  Dover- 
street  and  llendcrson's-block  boxes,  at 
3  i'-^'- 


somerville  station  (money-orde r 
Office). 

No.  10  Bow  Street,  Union  Scpuire. 

Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, from  9  to  10  A.M. 

Two  daily  deliveries  by  carrier  ;  vi/., 
8  A.M.  and  3  p.m. 

Mails  close  al  General  Otiice,  5  and  10  a.m.,  i 
and  4  I'.M. 

Mails  close  at  Sonierville,  7.15,  8.jo,  11  a.m., 

2.15,  5,  6,  and  8.30  p.m. 
Arrive  at  Sonicrvillc  Station,  7.30,  11.03  -"^  > 

2.20  and  5.05  I'.M. 
Arrive  at  General  Office,  8.05,  10,  11.45  A.M  , 

3,  5.40,  7,  and  9.30  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  cleli very-trips. 

Siiiu/(i)'s :  .Mails  close  at  Cieneral 
Office  at  5  A.M.  Leave  Somerville  at 
5.30  and  8.30  P.M.  Street  letter-boxes 
collected  between  4  and  5  p.m. 


DORC.I'S'I  ER  Si'a  ikjn  (.Money- 

i.i;i)ER  Ol  FK  E). 

Juntlioi.  ot   l)(>r(:hester  Avenue  and 
Adams  .Street. 


Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, 9  to  JO  A..M. 

Two  daily  deliveries  by  carrier;  viz., 
8  A.M.  and  2.30  P.M.;  also  a  partial 
tlelivery  at  12  .M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5  and  10  a.m., 

I,  3.20,  and  5  I'.M. 
Mails  close  at   Dorchester,  9.30  a.m.,  M., 

2.30  and  7.15  i-.M. 
Arrive  at  L>orchesler  Station,  7  and  ii  a.m., 

2.15,  4-3^J,  and  6  I'.M. 
Arrive  at  General  Office,  10  a.m.,  12,30,  3,  4.40, 

and  8  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  delivery-trips. 

S///n/(ij's:  Mails  close  at  General 
Ollice  at  5  a.m.  Leave  Dorchester  at 
7.10  P..M.  Street  letter-boxes  collected 
1;etween  2  and  5  I'.M. 


M.\TTAPAN  Station. 
Corner  of  Oakland  and  River  Streets. 

Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, 9  to  10  A.M. 

Two  daily  deliveries  by  carrier;  viz., 
8  A..M.  and  4  P.M. 

Mails  close  al  General  Office,  5  a.m.,  2  and  4 

I'.M. 

Mails  i.lose  .It  MaU.ipaii,  8  30  A.M.,  12  M.,  and 
6.30  I'M. 

Arrive  at  MaUapan  .Station,  '/.2(j  A.M.,  3.35 
and  6  P.M. 

Arrive  at  General  Office,  9.40  a..m.,  1.35  and 

8.10  I'.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  delivery-trip-. 

SiiHt/tiys :  Mails  close  at  General 
Ollice  at  5  A..M.  Street  letter-boxes 
collected  between  2  and  4  P..M. 


JAMAICA-I'I.AIN    STAIH^N  (MoNEV- 

(jki)i;r  Offh  i  ). 
(heen   Street,  opposite   ihe  Railway- 
st.ilion. 

Open  tioin  7  a.m.  lo  8  i'..M.;  Smi- 
d.iys,  9  to  10  A.M. 

Two  diiily  deli\ ei  ies  by  carrier;  vi/., 
8  A..M.  and  2.30  P..M. 
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Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5  and  10  a.m., 
I  and  5  P.M. 

Mails  close  at  Jamaica  Plain,  8.15  a.m.,  1.15 

and  6.45  I'.m. 
Arrive  at  Jamaica-Plain  Station,  7.1&  and  11.30 

A..M.,  2.30  and  6.10  p.m. 
Arrive  at  General  Office,  9  a.m.,  2,10  and 

7.30  P.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  delivery-trips. 

Siuuiays :  Mails  close  at  General 
Ollice  at  5  A.M.  Street  letter-boxes 
collected  between  4  and  5  v.n. 


West-Roxbury  Station. 
Centre,  ojjpositc  Park  Street. 
Open  from  7  A.M.  to  8  I'.M.;  not 
open  on  Sundays. 

Two  daily  deliveries  by  carrier;  vi/,., 
8  A.M.  and  3.45  r.M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5  A.M.,  and  2.30 

P.M. 

MaiU  close  at  West  Ro.Kbury,  10  a.m.,  and  4.15 

P.M. 

Arrive  at  West-Roxbury  Station,  7.30  a.m.,  and 
3.35  P.M. 

Arrive  at  General  Office,  11.02  a.ivi.j  and  5.12 

P.M. 

-  Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  delivery-trips. 


ROSLINDALE  STATION. 

Corner  of  A.-ddand  and  F  lorence 
Streets. 

Oljcu  from  7  A..\I.  to  8  I'.M.;  not 
open  on  Sundays. 

Two  daily  deliveries  by  carrier;  vi/., 
8  A.M.  and  3.43  I'.M. 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5  a.m.,  and  2.30 

P.M. 

Mails  close  at  I<.o-,lindale,  8  12  m.,  and 

4-15  J'  M- 

Arrive  at  Roilu  i  de  station,  7.30  a.m.,  and 
3.30  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Gcnei;  I  Office,  9.10  a.m.,  2.40,  and 
5.12  P.M. 

Street  lettt .  boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  'li  livery-tnj)s. 


Brighton  Station,  including  All- 
stun  (MONLY-OKDER  OFEICE). 

Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, from  9  to  10  A.M. 

Three  daily  deliveries  by  carrier; 
viz.,  8  A.M.,  2.30,  and  4.15  p.m.^ 

Mails  close  at  General  Office,  5  a.m.,  i,  3,  and 
5  p.m. 

Mails  close  at  Brighton,  9.15  and  11  a.m.,  2 

and  6.30  P.M. 
Arrive  at  lirighton  Station,  7.30  a.m.,  2.30,  4.15, 

and  7  P.M. 

Arrive  at  General  Ollice,  10.15  a.m.,  12.10,  3.40, 
and  7.30  I'.M. 

Street  letter  boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  tleliverj-triijs. 

Siinditys :  Mails  close  at  General 
CJllice  at  5  A..M.  Street  letter-boxes 
collected  between  4  and  5  P.M. 


WiNTURop  Station: 
Winlhrop  Street. 
Open  from  7  a.m.  to  8  P.M.;  not 
open  on  Sundays. 

Two  daily  deliveries  by  carrier;  viz., 
8  A.M.  and  3  p..m. 

Mails  close  at  CJcneral  Oflice,  5  A.M.,  and  1.15 

P.M. 

Mails  close  at  Wintlirop,  6  a..m.,  and  2  p.m. 
Arrive  at  Winlhrop  Station,  7.30  a..m.,  and  3 

P.M. 

Arrive  at  General  Oflice,  7.25  a.m.,  and  4.55 

P.M. 

Street  letter-boxes  collected  by  car- 
riers on  their  delivery-trips. 

Preabyterian  Denomination  and 
Churches.  —  The  I'resbytcrians  of 
Boston  at  i)resent  nuud)er  seven 
churches,  connecled  with  three  differ- 
ent bodies.  I.  The  First  United  I'res- 
byuriaii  CJhurch,  belonging  to  the 
United  i'lesbylei  iau  Assenddy,  was 
gathered  in  18.46-17,  chiell v  i hrough  the 
lahors  of  Rev.  .Mexandt  r  lilaikie,  1 ).!)., 
wIkj  was  f(jr  over  p  years  ils  iiiiiii^lei. 
Il.->  present  pastor  is  Re\'.  John  Hood; 
il^,  (  luueh  edilii  r,  on  the  corner  of 
lieikeley  .md   ('haiuUer   Streets;  ils 
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membership,  195;  and  its  Sunday 
school  membership, 80. — II.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  arc  ilie 
following  churches  :  i.  The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  lioston  was  organ- 
ized in  1S58,  as  an  Old-School  Presby- 
terian church.  Its  fust  settled  pastor 
was  Rev.  David  Magill.  Its  edifice,  a 
new  and  commodious  structure,  is  on 
the  corner  of  Columbus  Avenue  and 
Berkeley  Street ;  its  pnstor  is  Kcv. 
\V.  I^renton  Greene,  jun.;  its  niemljcr- 
ship  is  4S8 ;  and  the  iiiembership  ot 
its  Sunday-school,  250.  The  con- 
gregation of  this  church,  though  not 
organized  formally,  had  held  meetings 
uninterruptedly  since  1853.  2.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  J:\ast 
Boston,  after  its  existence  for  some 
years  as  an  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian church,  came  into  coimeciioii 
with  the  I^resbyterian  (Jhurcii  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Old-School 
branch,  in  1858,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  II.  II.  Johnston.  It  is  situated  in 
Meridian  Street,  near  Londi>ii  Street. 
Its  pastor  now  is  Rev.  John  L.  Scott ;  its 
membersliip  is  260;  and  its  Sunda\- 
school  membership,  4G3.  J-l'he  Fourth- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1870,  and  L.  II.  Angier  became 
its  first  pastor.  It  is  situated  on 
Fourth  Street,  near  G  Street,  Souih 
Boston  ;  has  a  membership  of  106,  and 
a  Sunday-sclicjol  membership  of  178. 
Its  pulpit  in  the  winter  of  i8S2-83w;'.s 
vacant.  4.  The  Springfield-street  Pies- 
byterian  Church  was  organized  in  1882, 
as  the  result  of  the  very  successful 
labors  of  Rev.  i'eter  M.  McDonald, 
who  was  in  tiie  winter  of  1882-83  its 
stated  supjily.  The  congregatitm  woi 
ship  in  a  hired  cimrch-editice  on 
Springfield  Street,  between  Sliawmul 
Avenue  and  Tremont  Street.  'I  he 
church-n.embership  is  56,  and  that  of 
its  Sun.l  ly-school  75. —  III.  Connect- 
ed with  ihe  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  are  the  fallowing  cimrches: 
1,  The  Mrst  Rcfoimed  l'res!)ytri ian 
Churciv '  i.s  organized  in  1854,  and  had 
as  its  pa  >tor  Rev.  Janies  Reed  Lawson. 


Its  present  jjastor,  who  has  ministered 
to  the  church  since  i860,  is  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Graham.  The  edilice  is  on  tiie 
corner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
Streets;  the  membershii)  is  231  ;  and 
that  of  the  Sunday-school,  73.  2.  I'he 
Second  Reformed  Presb}  terian  Church 
was  organized  in  1871.  Its  first  and 
present  pastor.  Rev.  David  McFall, 
was  installed  in  1873.  The  church- 
building  is  on  Chambers  Street.  The 
membership  is  1 1.6 ;  and  that  of  the 
Sunday  school,  87.  From  this  brief 
summary  the  following  statistics  may 
be  detluced  :  1,  United  Presbyteri- 
ans,—  1  church,  195  members,  80 
scholars.  2.  Presb)terian  Church  in 
the  United  Slates  .  of  America,  —  4 
cluuches,  c)io  members,  966  scholars. 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  —  2  churches, 
3-17  members,  160  scholars.  Total  : 
7  churches,  1,452  members,  1,206 
scholars. 

Prescott  House.  —  See  U\d  Land- 
marks. 

Prescott  Square.  —  On  Trenton, 
Fagle,  and  Prescott  Streets,  East  Bos- 
ton. A  pleasant  little  |)ai  k,  containing 
12,284  stjiiare  feet,  and  (Wkc  other 
jjaiks  and  scpiares  in  Fast  Boston) 
enclosetl  by  an  iron  fence. 

Prescott  Statue. — The  statue  of 
(Job  William -Prescott,  standing  in  the 
main  juith  of  the  grounds  in  front  of 
ihe  Bunker-hill  Monument,  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  hero  stood 
while  encouraging  his  men,  at  the  open- 
ing of  tlu'  battle  (if  Puidvei  I  lill.  It 
is  ol  bi  <Mi/(',  cast  in  Kcnu; ;  and  it.i 
sculptoi-  was  W.  W .  Sliny.  It  is  9 
feel  in  hi.  Ight,  .nul  staiuK  ujnjn  a 
neaily  rect.ingul.ir  i)edestal  of  jjolished 
Jonesburough  granite,  7  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  10  inches  at 
the  base,  which  itself  rests  upon  a  base 
of  Quincy  granite.  The  pose  of  the 
figure  is  spirited  and  dramatic.  It  is 
intended  to  lepresent  the  It  ader  at  the 
momenl  that  he  has  uttered  the  mem- 
orable words,  "i>on't  fire  until  1  tell 
you;  tion't  lire  until  yon  see  tlie  ivhites 
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of  their  eyes!''  The  right  leg  ad- 
vances, the  right  hand  grasps  nervously 
an  nn:jl)eatlK-d  sword,  the  lelt  hand  is 
thrown  back  in  a  repressing  movement, 
the  eyes  gaze  eagerly  forward,  and  the 
whole  body  seems  vibrant  with  emo- 
tion. It  is  known  that  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle  was  very  liot,  and 
that  Prescott,  who  worked  at  the  dig- 
ging as  hard  as  his  men,  threw  off  the 
outside  unif(.)rnr-coar,  and  put  on  a  loose 
seersucker  coat,  and  a  broad-brinnned 
farmer's  hat.  .So  the  hero  is  repre- 
sented in  this  easy  costume,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  for  artistic  treat- 
ment, while  his  more  cumbrous  regi- 
mentals are  seen  l)  ing  in  a  hcaj)  at  his 
feet.  The  broad-brinnned  hat  gives 
an  adniirable  sombrero-shadow  <o  the 
face;  while  the  loose  coat,  the  skirts  of 
v.hich  almost  sweep  the  ground,  has 
all  the  advantage  of  a  mantle  or  cloak 
in  furnishing  the  effect  of  drapery  so 
much  desii  ed  l)y  sculptors  to  give  grace 
and  ease  to  their  creations.  L!i)on  the 
front  panel  of  the  pedestal  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  raised  letters;  — 

COLONIAL 
WILLIAM  fKESCOTT, 
JUNE  17,  1775. 

The  remaining  panels  are  blank. 
The  statue  was  raisetl  by  the  Bunkor- 
hill-monument  Associatioi^ ;  and  was 
unveiled  June  17,  188 1,  with  fitting 
ceremonies,  a  noteworthy  feature  being 
an  oration  by  lion.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp.  Arthur  Dexter,  in  his  chapter 
on  "The  Fine  Arts  in  lioslon,"  in  the 
"Memorial  History,"  s|)ecdvs  (A  this 
statue  as  one  of  "great  dramatic 
power." 

Press-Club  (The).  —  An  organiza- 
tion of  journab-its  of  all  grades  con- 
nected with  the  several  news|)apers  of 
the  city.  It  meets  but  once  a  year,  at 
dinner,  in  on<,  A  the  leading  hotels 
of  the  city,  generally  at  Parker's  or 
Young's.  Thi;  annual  gathering  takes 
place  on  the  •.•■.■cning  of  the  .Saturday 
following  the  .la.iual  Stale  election  in 
November.    V  n  several  years  the  club 


met  twice  a  year,  —  on  the  Saturday 
closing  Anniversary  Week,  in  May;  and 
the  Saturday  folhjwing  election.  Its 
affairs  are  managed  in  an  easy  way, 
The  oflicers  consist  of  a  president  and 
secretary  only.  The  term  of  office  of 
each  is  but  a  single  year.  At  the 
annual  dinner  the  retiring  president 
names  the  president  and  secretary  for 
the  succeeding  vear.  All  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  dinner  are  made  by  these 
two  officers.  Ivach  member  attending 
pays  his  i)roportion  of  the  expenses 
when  he  purchases  his  ticket;  the  cost 
of  the  entire  entertainment  of  members 
and  guests,  of  which  there  are  always 
several,  being  ascertained  beforehand, 
and  the  j^rice  of  the  tickets  fi.xed  ac- 
cordingly. The  toasts  and  speeches 
of  these  annual  festive  meetings  are 
always  l)righr,  and  frequently  witty. 
The  club  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  Several  attempts  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  es- 
tablish a  Press-Club  with  a  regular 
club-liouse.  The  most  successful  ef- 
fort of  this  kind  was  made  in  1876, 
when  the  Athenian  Club  was  organized. 
This  was  first  established  in  j^leasant 
rooms  on  Peacon  Street,  a  few  steps 
from  Tremont  Street.  The  following 
year,  a  pleasant  clulj-house  on  Tremont 
Place  was  secured.  I  lere  the  club  was 
most  agreeably  (piartered  for  some 
years.  A  number  of  receptions  were 
given  here  during  each  season,  and  oc- 
casional dinners  were  pleasing  features. 
During  the  occupancy  of  tliis  Imusc, 
the  membership  was  considi  lably  en- 
larged by  the  admittance  of  members 
of  the  thealrii-al  and  musical  profes- 
sions. Prom  'I'lcuKJMi  Place  the  club 
mcned  to  smaller  though  cpiite  at- 
tractive (luai  ters  at  No.  16S  Tremont 
Stree  t,  in  rooms  overlooking  the  Com- 
mon. I'Or  a  while  it  flourished  here 
ai  in  it;;  more  pretentious  quarters; 
but  gradually  it  became  less  distinct- 
ively a  journalists' club,  though  several 
of  the  profession  continued  steadfast 
as  members,  and  the  interest  in  it 
waned,  until,  in  the  year  1881,  it  ceased 
to  exist. 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals (The  Massachusetts  bociety 
for  the),  -No.  96  Treiiioiit  Strcci.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  say,  liiat  thu  liist 
statute  against  cruelly  to  animals  ever 
adopted  in  the  world  was  enacted  by 
the  General  Court  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  in  1641,  as  follows:  "it 
IS  ordered  by  this  coiut,  that  no  man 
shall  exercise  any  tyramiy  or  cruelty 
towards  any  brute  creatures  which  are 
usually  k(jj)t  for  the  use  ul  animals." 
In  the  year  1S37  Rev.  Dr.  l-owell  (jf 
the  West  Church  preached  a  sermon  on 
cruelty  to  animals  ;  and  in  1847  Dv.  J. 
C.  Warren  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society, 
in  which  he  dcnuunced  cruelly  io 
horses,  and  pleaded  for  better  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  the  same  year  John 
H.  Dexter  of  l^oston  published  a  most 
earnest  and  effective  pamphlet,  en- 
tilled  "A  Plea  for  the  Horse."  'l"he 
credit  of  having  formed  the  existing 
society  is  due  to  Mrs.  William  A])ple- 
ton  of  Boston,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren  above  mentioned.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  Mrs.  Ai)])]eton,  who 
had  long  entertained  the  desire  to 
establish  such  a  society  in  her  native 
city,  called  u])on  llLur)  bergh  in  New 
York,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the 
])roi)er  steps  to  be  taken.  He  encour- 
aged lier  in  every  way;  and  the  result 
was,  that  on  her  return  to  Boston,  with 
the  co-operation  of  her  brother-in-law 
Charles  Lyman,  who  was  the  fust  sub- 
scriber to  her  petition,  (iov.  John  A. 
Andrew,  llarve)-  Jfwell,  and  many 
others  ])i'oniinenl  in  the  varujus  walks 
(jf  life,  she  was  enal)led  to  j)ut  her 
l)enevolcnt  plans  into  ]:)ractical  shape. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  ^^ls. 
Appleton  s.iw  in  tlie  "  iJoston  Daily 
'  Advertiser"  a  comnumii  ation  signed 
"(jcorge  'J'.  Angell,"  which  staled  that 
the  mare  "  ]'"-inj)ress  "  had  been  driven 
to  death  a  match  with  another  horse, 
which  also  died  later  from  the  effecls, 
between  bngliton  and  Worcester;  and 
ex]jresse(l  his  desire  t<j  form  a  society 
for  the  ])'tventi(»M  of  cruelly  t<;  ani- 
Uials,  if  :ii  y  one  w(Hild  aid  him.  Mrs. 


Api)leton  at  once  called  upon  Mr. 
Angell  at  his  office,  where  she  met 
Mr.  George  Noyes  and  Mr.  William  G. 
\Veld;  and  the  rc-^ult  was,  that  they 
stion  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  signed  by  Gov. 
A.  II.  Bullock,  by  which  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  was  duly  incoi  poratcd. 
In  this  they  were  much  aided  by  Chief- 
justice  Bigelow,  William  Gray,  Sauuiel 
(j.  Howe,  Kusscll  Sturgis,  jun.,  and 
either^'.  Tlic  society  was  organized 
March  31,  1S68  ;  and  a  new  statute  was 
enacted  May  14  of  that  )ear.  Cicorge 
'1\  Angell  was  elected  i)resident  of  llie 
scxiely,  which  piisition  he  has  held 
ever  since,  liliing  his  diflicult  trust  with 
marked  fuielit},  ability,  energy,  and 
tact.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  was  the  fir>t 
treasurer,  and  Russell  Sturgis,  jun., 
acted  as  secretary  until  Cephas  Ih  igham 
was  regularly  appointed  to  that  jjosi- 
tion.  J.  W.  Denny  was  I  he  Hrst  agent 
of  the  society.  The  original  jilan  of  the 
society  was  to  secure  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  suitable  hiws,  and  to 
carry  humane  education  as  far  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  State,  the  country, 
and  , the  world.  On  its  liisl  board  of 
directors  were  some  of  the  nu)st  emi- 
nent men  of  the  State.  'I'lie  city  gt)V- 
ernn\enl  iurnislK  cl  it  17  i)oliei  nien  for 
three  weeks  to  canvass  the  eity  {ijv 
funds  ;  and  it  started  with  about  1,600 
nuMubeis  and  patrons,  and  a  fund  of 
about  ;>i;,,0OO.  It  published  alnuist 
innnedialely  the  liisl  i)a|H  r  u|  iis  IJnd 
in  the  woi  lil,  "  (  )ui  i  )ninli  \  Miin  il 
and  in  iiUed  .!CJO,ooo  copii  ,  wt  the  Insl 
nmuber.  I  .arjn  ly  I  mm  the  t  x.imple 
and  inllm  iiie  ol  thi.i  soiielv,  and  the 
pt-ison.il  eflorls  of  its  (^lliccis,  have 
c<jine  the  stalling  of  siuiilai-  pai)eis 
in  this  (luintr)'  and  Ln^dand,  ami 
the  founding  of  many  lu  w  societies 
in  this  eonntr),  also  of  the  Ladies' 
llmnane  Lducalional  Connniltee  oi 
Lngland,  of  which  the  Baroness  Bui- 
tleil-Coults  is  ])resident.  Tlie  plan^ 
of  ha\  ni<',  prosecuting  agents  in  t  aih 
town,  ami  of  giving  ))ri/,es  in  sihools 
f(jr  best  coin|)ositions  on  this  subject, 
were,   so  far  as  we  know,  the  out- 
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growth  of  the  Massachusetts  society. 
It  has  circulated  nearly  2,000,000 
copies  of  its  publicatious,  several  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  for- 
eign languages.  It  has,  in  addition 
to  its  Boston  force,  475  prosecuting 
agents  through  the  State  ;  has  received 
38  legacies  thus  far,  and  has  a  reserved 
fund  in  the  hands  of  its  trustees  of 
about  ;^40,ooo.  There  is  j^robaljly  but 
one  society  of  its  kind  in  the  world  of 
greater  power  and  influence;  namely, 
the  Royal  Society  of  England,  which 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  Ijc  es(al> 
lished.  The  history  of  the  Masbaciui- 
setts  society  would  not  be  conipkle 
without  some  fitting  recognition  of  tlie 
valuable  services  of  the  two  secretaries 
most  identified  with  the  cause  during 
the  14  years  of  its  existence  and  active 
work,  —  Frank  13.  Fay  and  Abraham 
Firth;  and  also  of  its  efticient  head- 
agent,  Capt.  Charles.  A.  Currier,  and 
his  devoted  assistants.  It  can  safely  be 
said,  that  this  society  was  never  strong- 
er or  more  influential  than  to-day.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  International  Union 
of  the  Societies  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals,  as  established  hy^  the  Inter- 
national Congress  held  at  l^aris  in  1878, 
of  which  the  emblem  is  a  "  gold  star 
on  an  azure  held;"  which  device,  the 
star,  was  suggested  to  the  congress  i)y 
Nathan  Api)leton,  the  delegate  (jf  the 
Massachusetts  society;  while  the  Mar- 
cjuis  dc  Ginestons  of  the  Paris  s(jcic-ty 
added  the  c(jlors.  liesides  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  directors,  a  great  tleal 
of  cllicient  work  is  accomplished  by 
the  different  committees,  of  which 
there  arc  now  five:  i,  the  finance  com- 
mittee; 2,  on  legislation,  transporta- 
tion, and  slaughtering;  3,  on  officers 
and  i^roseculions  ;  4,  on  humane  edu- 
cation, jjublications,  and  prizes ;  5, 
on  a  home  and  shelter  for  dogs  and 
other  aniihals  \n  Boston.  All  persons 
are  cordially  invited  to  join  the  society, 
and  to  help  li  e  good  work  of  pn^tect- 
ing  the  dm  o  animals,  who  c.innot 
plead  their  os  n  cause.  As  expressed 
at  the  top  of  ihe  society's  publication, 
"Our  Dumb  \nimals,"  "we  speak  for 


thuse  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves." Kates  of  membershii)  are  as 
f(;llows:  Active  life,  $wo;  associate 
life,  $50;  active  annual,  ,"^10;  associate 
annual,  1.5;  children's,  $1  ;  branch, 
$1.  All  members  receive  "  Our  Dumb 
Animals  "  free,  and  all  publications  of 
the  society.  The  full  board  of  ofiicers 
embraces  many  prominent  names : 
President,  George  T.  Angell ;  directors 
for  1882-83,  ^-Ji-jurge  T.  Angell,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Russell  Sturgis, 
jun.,  D.  D.  Slade,  George  Noyes,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Johnson,  Miss  Anne  Wiggles-' 
worth,  Miss  h'lorence  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Samuel  C.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Josej)!!  Risigi, 
Mr.-,.  George  J^.  Chancy,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Paine,  jun..  Miss  Mary  Russell,  Miss 
Alice  Russell,  Henry  S.  Russell,  C.  L. 
Meywood,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Samuel  E. 
Sawyer,  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  W.  H.  Bald- 
win, I)aniel  Needham,  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  [.  Murray  Forbes,  J.  Boyle  O'J^eil- 
ly,  li.  B.  Hill,  R.  K.  Darrah,  Pcrcival 
L.  l^verctt,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell, 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Benjamin  P. 
Ware  ;  secretary,  Joseph  L.  Stevens  ; 
treasurer,  Charles  Fairchild;  trustees 
of  permanent  fund,  Samuel  E.  Sawyer, 
Samuel  C'.  Cobb,  George  T.  Angell; 
auditors,  Samuel  E.  .Sav/yer,  William 
H.  lialdwin;  C(junsellor,  \\  illiam 
Minot,  jun.;  prosecuting  agents  at 
Boston  (itViL-es,  (  li.irlcs  A.  Cuniei, 
Joseph  Paker,  Thomas  Eanglan,  J. 
W.  Ti  iUKjy;  chief  clerk  at  society's 
oliiee,  l''rancis  S.  Dyci. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren (Tlic  Maa-sachuHctts  Society 
for  the),  incorporated  in  April,  1878, 
'*  ior  the  purpose  of  awakeiniii',  inter- 
est in  the  abuses  t(j  whicli  (  hiUhen  aie 
exposed  b)'  the  inlemperanc  i  ,  ei'iii  Ity, 
(W  (  ii|)idilv  of  [Kirents  and  guaidians, 
and  to  help  the  enforcement  of  (  .xi^l- 
ini;  laws  on  the  subject,  j)rocnre  iired- 
ed  legislation,"  ancl  perform  kimhed 
woik.  The  cailic  i  movements  in  the 
State,  with  headqu.ii  lu  s  in  l!(]sion,  lor 
the  pre\enlion  of  cruelly  to  children, 
began  in  1877  and  1878,  and  were 
re[)resented  by  two  (ji ganization-,  the 
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Children's  Protective  Society  and  tlie 
present  organization.  In  tlic  spring  of 
1880  these  were  consolidated,  nneler  the 
present  title  ;  the  present  otlice,  No.  i 
Pemberton  Square,  was  secured,  and  a 
general  agent  a])pointed.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1880,  after  the  consolidation, 
plans  were  formed  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  organization,  and  pro- 
cure funds  for  the  advancement  of  its 
work.  In  Decendjer  a  fair  was  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall  fcjr  the  beneht 
of  the  society ;  and  its  funds  were 
increased  thereby,  the  net  gain  being 
$15,000.  Several  becpiests  were  af- 
terwards received,  and  subscriiuiuus 
made,  still  further  increasing  the  finids  ; 
but  nioie  is  still  wanted  to  enable  ils 
orticers  to  carry  forwaid  the  work  it  is 
hoped  to  accomplish.  The  society  is 
not  limited  to  checking  actual  cases  of 
abuse  and  neglect.  It  aims  to  incul- 
cate better  ideas  of  child-government. 
One  of  its  methods  of  relieving  chil- 
dren is  to  reform  the  p.uents.  Many 
cases  occur  where  the  proof  of  neglect 
may  not  be  suflicient  to  enable  the  so- 
ciety to  take  the  children,  and  where, 
if  the  parents  will  abandon  the  iiabit 
of  drinking,  it  is  better  for  them  to 
remain.  In  such  cases,  with  per 
suasion  and  warning,  the  parents  arc 
put  on  probation.  The  "  neglect-law  " 
permits  parents  to  have  their  children 
restored  to  them  when  they  c;in  show 
a  suitable  home  and  chaiacter.  'I'he 
society  has  several  pro.secuting-ageiits 
in  the  city  a:nd  in  different  sections  of 
the  Stale,  and  n\aintains  a  Injtne  at 
No.  94  Chestruit  Street,  under  the 
charge  of  a  conunittee  of  ladies,  who 
have  its  entire  management.  It  is 
desigiK-d  as  a  temporary  asylum  only, 
and  furnishes  immediate  shelter  for 
children  while  other  arrangements  are 
pending,  01  until  a  niore  permanent 
home"  can  be  obtained.  It  is  under 
the  dire(ii(-n  of  a  matron.  Miss  Ma- 
comber;  nid  the  (hihhtn,  uliih'  in 
mates,  a.  :  reipiiretl  to  jm)  to  ,seh(/ol, 
and  help  Ml  certain  p. iris  of  the  hou>>e- 
woik,  bo  h  Ijoys  and  girls,  each  day. 
The  woii    of  the' society  covei  s  the 


entire  State ;  and  the  general  agent 
reports,  that  "  as  the  society  has  be- 
come better  known,  and  parlies  feel 
that  cruelties  can  be  reported  without 
betraying  the  informant,  the  work  is 
constantly  increasing."  The  Pember- 
ton-square  office  has  become  a  sort  of 
depot  for  information  for  all  matters 
where  the  rights  of  children  are  con- 
cerned, even  though  there  is  no  cruelty 
or  neglect-  .The  hrst  president  of  the 
society  was  the  late  Robert  E.  Apthorp, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  citizens  in  many 
good  causes,  and  one  of  tlie  most  be- 
nevolent. The  president  now  in  otlice 
is  Charles  D.  Head,  and  Frank  li.  h'ay 
has  been  the  general  agent  and  secre- 
tary from  the  time  of  tlie  lormaiion  of 
the  society.  The  society  has  a  large 
l)oard  of  vi^ce-presidents  and  directors, 
including  some  of  the  most  pronn'nent 
men  and  women  of  the  cit}'. 

Prince  School.  —  See  Pid)lic-school 
Iluildings. 

Private  Schools.  —  According  to 
the  school  census  of  1881,  of  the  54,- 
654  children  attending  school  in  the 
city,  0,0-2  attended  private  schools. 
The  private  scho(jls  of  tlie  city  are 
numerous,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  main- 
tained at  a  liigh  standard,  and  intelli- 
gently conducted.  Among  the  largest 
and  best-kiunvn  <;f  these  schools  is 
Chaunry  liall,  wliieh  otenpies  ils  own 
building  in  the  l!:uk-I)aN-  district,  (;n 
l!o\lston  Street,  near  llir  (  onu  r  m| 
l)arlmonth.  It  wa-  c-i  ,1 1  ■!  In  d  a- 
long  ago  as  i8_'8,  and  h.e-,  gi  a.  Iii.iti.(l  a 
i;reat  number  of  bo)>,  many  of  whom 
have  madi:  tluii  lecoul  at  Harvard 
and  oilier  c</llei',e.-',  and  li.ue  won 
prominent  positions  in  busini.s^,  antl 
])rofessional  lili-  in  after  y  .irs.  Of 
late  years  the  silniol  h.i^  inlar[',i.(l  its 
scope,  adniiltiui',  l',il  l■^  as  well  as  bo\s, 
and  extendin;.;  the  eiuiieiilnm;  and  it 
has  iii.ulc  il-.  toratc^l  iiu  n  .ise  since 
1S7S.  '1  lie  mniila  r  ol  |iu|iil^  in  iSSj 
averaged  iipwaids  of  ,;oo.  The  lUiiie- 
ulum  of  slutlies  tunv  provides  lor  more 
than  400  recitations,  and  there  are  31 
ten(  hers.    Classes  arenot  pcnnittcd  t(j 
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become  larger,  in  any  braiich,  than  one- 
person  can  advantageously  teach. 
When  a  class  becomes  thus  unwieldy, 
it  is  divided,  and  another  teacher  is  em- 
ployed to  conduct  it :  thus  two  recita- 
tions of  the  same  grade  may  occur  on 
the  same  day.  A  useful  and  prtjbably 
novel  feature  of  this  school  is  the  as- 
signment of  a  teacher  to  remain  in  the 
schoolhouse  during  the  afternoon,  to 
give,  to  such  pupils  as  choose  to  be 
present,  assistance  in  their  studies  Ijy 
answering  inc[uirics  and  making  ex- 
planations concerning  the  l(jss(jns,  fur 
which  the  school-hours  al'ford  no  time. 
Tiie  school  is  a  thorough  cme;  cany- 
ing  chiUhen  from  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  dL-parlments,  through  the 
various  couisls,  to  [uc])aiali  )n  for 
College,  boys  and  girls  alike,  for  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  business. 
Its  annual  exhibitions,  \\  hich  have  been 
a  pleasant  feature  for  over  50  years, 
are  now  held  in  the  Music  Hall.  The 
school  was  fiHuuled  i^y  (litleon  I", 
Thayer.  T'or  many  years  TlMJinas 
Cusliing  was  prinei|jal;  and  William 
II.  Ladd,  the  present  principal,  has 
lung  been  asscniated  with  the  sch(;u!. 
The  present  school-building,  an  archi- 
tecturally fine  structure,  in  the  c-on- 
struclion  of  which  lhornu|.;h  ventilaiion 
as  well  as  convenience  of  pu|)ils  and 
teachers  was  considered,  is  ihe  propi  i  - 
ty(jf  an  association  of  graduaic^  known 
as  the  Chauncy-hall-school  ('oip(na- 
tion.  George  ]>.  Chase  is  ple^idcnt, 
lienjamin  \V.  Gilbert  is  treasurer ;  and 
these,  with  Nathaniel  J.  Dradk  e,  James 
W.  Austin,  and  Herbert  Ik  CTishing, 
form  the  board  of  directors.  IMililary 
fhill  is  i>ractised  in  the  sch(jok  ^"'d 
there  is  an  excellent  gynma.siiuu  ton 
necied  with  it.  The  ])resent  site  was 
occupied  in   1873.  school  was 

foriuerly  on  Kssex  Street,  ami  before 
that,  for  many  years,  in  Chauncy  I'l  ice. 
A  i)romine.it  school  for  bo\s,  wluic 
they  arc  pi  ol^e(l  for  college,  is  tli.il 
of  E.  K.  I!  nn|)hreys,  No.  U'j  West 
(  hester  I'ai  1  .  I'l  ivate  ruii>>hing-si:hools 
for  girls  in  ileir  teens  al)ound  in  the 
city.    Man,  d  these  schools  limit  the 


number  of  pupils  to  50,  and  even  less; 
while  the  maxinunn  with  this  class  of 
schools  does  not  exceed  100.  This 
limitation  of  numbers  is  generally  due 
to  the  desire  of  many  parents  to  have 
their  children  receive  the  direct  and 
individual  attention  of  the  teachers, 
which  they  think  cannot  so  well  or  so 
^alisfactorily  be  secured  by  the  large- 
class  system,  and  in  larger  schools. 
At  these  schools;  modern  languages 
are  taught,  and  ■  various  accomplish- 
ments, besides  the  branches  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  a 
linished  English  education.  Tliey  are 
situated  in  the  old  and  the  new  West 
i'.nd,  and  in  the  liest  parts  of  the  South 
I'jid.  Among  the  oldest  of  these 
scIkjoIs  is  Rev.  George  Gannett's,' No. 
(')[)  Chester  Scpiare,  South  End  ;  and 
Miss  Catherine  I.  Ireland's,  l.ouisburg 
S(piare,  We.st  End.  Others  are  Miss  E. 
r.  1  lubbard's.  No.  81  iJoylston  Street ; 
Mi.^s  A.  IJ.  Johnson's,  No.  18  New- 
bury Street;  the  Misses  llilliard,  No. 
116  Mount- Vernon  Street;  Miss  M.  B. 
Eoote,  No.  23  VVest-C:edar  Street ;  and 
Miss  II.  A.  Adam,  No.  98  Chestnut 
Street.  The  scIkjcjIs  ui  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  I  lie  Koxlmry  district, 
Washington  .Street,  and  of  the  vSacred 
1  le.u  t,  No.  5  (diesier  Scpiare,  l  epresent 
for  the  Koiiian  ( 'atholic  population, 
|)ay-school.-^  (  oiiducted  on  a  similar 
b.isi-,  as  res|)rt:i.s  the  course  of  study 
and  the  ralio  of  pupils  to  teachers.  Of 
private  dancing-si  hools  and  academies 
iIk  re  is  .1  laigi;  number  in  tin:  cTin,  at 
some  of  which  deportment  and  calis 
tluiiics  are  also  taught.  Of  siiccial 
schools  there  is  (he  i!ei  lit/.  School  of 
I.aiiguages,  No.  i^l  Treinont  Street; 
the  Sauveur  ScIukjI  of  Languages,  No, 
1 8  Temberton  Scjuare  ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  teachers,  and  teachers 
of  select  classes;  several  coimnercial 
colleges;  and  ^cho(;ls  of  ( loi  ution, 
and  of  drawing  aiul  p.uiiimt',. 

I'roducc  ExcliariKC  (Tiie  Hoslon)  ■ 
is  ill  .1  sjtac  ious  and  lolly  hall  on  the 
floor  over  the  Ouincy  Market,  directly 
under  the  dome  of  the  building.  It 
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was  organized  in  1877,  and  has  grown 
very  rapidly  into  prominence  and  in- 
fluence. It  includes  ihe  leading  lirnis 
in  the  wh(.)lesale  produce,  provision^ 
and  fruit  business,  beside  .a  fair  and 
increasing  rei)resentation  of  other  in- 
terests, notably  butter  and  cheese,  and 
fresh  fish.  A  "call"  for  the  sale  of 
produce  is  lield  daily  at  11  a.m.;  and 
the  "  'change  "  hour  is  from  i  to  2  r.M. 
At  fust  the  fees  for  membership  weic 
established  on  a  basis  of  ,'^■30  annually 
for  each  individual,  ^35  for  a  lirm  of 
two  members,  and  j?40  for  a  firm  of 
three  or  more.  But  in  February,  1882, 
the  by-laws  were  so  amended  that 
certificates  of  membcrshi]j  are  issued 
on  the  following  basis  :  at  $25  each 
until  the  number  shall  aggregate  400, 
and  thereafter  at  ^100  each,  up  to  the 
number  of  500,  after  which  no  more 
shall  be  issued.  Four  hundred  ap- 
plications for  membership  on  the  new 
basis  were  at  once  received,  184  of 
them  of  old  members;  and  150  more 
were  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  sub- 
sequently disiKjsed  of.  In  addition 
to  the  certificate  of  membcrshi]),  an 
annual  assessment  is  levied  on  each 
member  of  ^20;  and  th'e  certihcales 
are  forfeited  if  the  assessments  are 
not  paid  uj)  each  year.  A  social  fea- 
ture is  an  annual  dinner  in  the  eaily 
part  of  January,  at  one  of  the  leading 
hotels.  'I'he  i)resideiit  of  the  exchange 
is  Albert  11.  Farnum. 

Protestant-Episcopal  Churches. 

—  See  Ei)iscopal  Chuich. 

Providence  Station  and  Railway. 

—  See  Boston  and  Pi  ovidence  Station 
and  Railroad. 

Provident  Association.  —  Sec 
Boston  i'rtjvident  Assfu  iation. 

Provident  Wood-Yard.  —  Office, 
P)road\\'ay  c\ten>ic>ri  Biidge,  .South 
Boston.  i':uabli:,hcd  1874.  One  of 
the  most  I'laclical  of  helps  to  the  p(joi . 
Temporary  work  is  given  to  men  hcie, 
who  are  p  lid  10  cents  an  hour;  the 
means  for  payment  being  obtaiiucl 
from  the    .;.les  of  the  wood  \u  the 


public.  The  enterprise  is  self-support- 
ing. It  is  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Boston  Provident  Associa- 
tion, Room  No.  32,  Charity  Building, 
Chardon  Street.  [See  Bosloji  Frovh 
dent  Assocuitio)i\ 

Province  House.  —  See  Old  Land- 
marks. 

Public  Buildings.  —  The  [)rincipal 
buildings  owned  by  the  city  are  the 
City  Hall,  on  School  Street,  occujjying 
25,91  5  feet  of  land;  the  Public-library 
building,  Boylston  Street,  occui)ying 
23,415  feet  of  land;  City  Hospital, 
Harrison  Avenue,  consisting  of  ten 
buildings,  and  occup)'ing  292,633  feet 
of  land;  Faneuil  Hall,  and  market 
under  it,  8,460  feet;  Faneuil-hall 
Market-house  (of  Quincy  Market- 
house),  with  the  hall  over  the  same, 
27,400  feet;  Old  State  House,  Stale 
Stieet,  4,511  feet;  Central  Charity 
Bureau  and  Temporary  Home,  Char- 
don Street,  three  buildings,  19,962  feel  ; 
Wayfarer's  Lodge,  Hawkins  Street, 
9,625;  CoLut-House,  Court  Square, 
15,175;  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Pi  obate 
(Jffice,  Court  Square,  2,423;  Jail, 
Charles  Street,  135,900;  Municipal 
Court-house,  Roxbury  Street,  Ro.\l)ury 
district,  14,390;  Municii)al  Com t.  Old 
Lyman  Schoi)l house.  Meridian  Street, 
Iiast  Boston,  13,616;  old  Town  Hall, 
Washington  Sireet,  Dorchester  dis- 
trict, 17,900;  old  Town  Hall,  Wash- 
ington Street,  Prii'liloii  disti  i(  t,  13, 131  ; 
old  City  H,dl,  Cli.u  h -low  11  disiiKl, 
8,246;  Curtis  Hall,  Souili  Siieel, 
VVest-Ro.xbury  di.^tricl,  49,907;  Ibjl- 
ton-library  building,  Rocklaiul  SulcI, 
15righlon  district;  Westerly  Hall, 
Centre  Street,  Wcst-Roxbury  distri(.i, 
5,^)14;  and  \V ilson-holel  estaie,  Wash- 
ington Street,  JhighUjn  disliict.  In 
the  old  Town  Hall  of  the  Brighton 
district  :ue  now  the  Muiiicii)al  Couri 
and  ward  room  ;  in  the  City  Hall, 
t 'harl(.-,t()\vn  di^Iri^  t,  is  iIk.:  bi.iiiJi 
of  the  Public  Library,  the  .Muniiipal 
('ourt,  and  policeslation-luMise  No. 
15.  Ill  the  Westerly  Hall,  Wesl- 
Rcj.xbui  y  district,  is  a  primary  sc  Im^oI  ; 
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and  the  Wilson-hotel  estate,  Brighton 
district,  is  partly  used  by  the  health 
and  paving  departments  of  the  city. 
The  city  also  owns  schoolhouses, 
occupying  2,776,522  scpiarc  feet  of  land, 
the  houses  and  lands  valued  at  al)out 
38,331,000.  It  also  owns  its  several 
police-station-houses ;  and  its  fire- 
engine,  hose,  and  liook-and-ladder- 
houses ;  bath-houses;  stables  inider 
the  charge  of  the  hcalth-dcpartnicut ; 
and  other  i^roperty.  [Sec  Bafhs,  7 'he 
Public;  Fi)  C'Service ;  Health  0/  the 
City;  Police-Sei'vice ;  -xwiS.  Fublic-schiwl 
Buildings ;  also  titles  of  the  principal 
buildings  enumerated  above,  for  de- 
scription and  further  information.]  The 
real  and  personal  projKrty  of  the  city 
is  valued  at  over  ;^40, 500,000. 

Public  Gixrden  (The).  —  Thc  s])0t 
where  the  beautiful  Public  (ianleu 
now  stands  was  in  1794  called  the 
Round  Marsh,  or  the  "marsh  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Connnon."  After  a 
great  tire  in  lY-arl  and  Atkinson  (now 
Congress)  Streets,  in  which  ceitaiu 
ropewalks  were  burned,  the  town,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  generosity  uimsual 
in  a  corporation,  gave  these  llats  to 
the  owners  of  the  burned  rojjewalks, 
on  which  to  erect  new  buildings.  This 
gift,  however,  was  not  altogether  from 
motives  of  generosity,  l)ut  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  in  a 
district  which  such  structures  endan- 
gered. In  1819  these  new  r(;i)ewaiks 
were  in  turn  burned;  and  then  their 
proprietors  decided  not  to  rebuild,  but 
to  cut  up  the  territory  intcj  building-lots, 
and  sell  it  for  l)usiness  and  dwelling 
pur[)Oses.  lis  value  had  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  OjjenLng  of  Charles 
Street,  in  1804  ;  and  it  was  to  be  fui  ther 
inijiroved  by  ihe  Mill-dam  i)rojec  t  then 
under  way,  l)y  .vhich  the  marshes  and 
flats  would  \>v  (  onverted  int(^  dry  lands. 
Thusearly  al:- >  the  idea  of  transforming 
this  territory  \\\U)  a  public  garden  was 
conceived.  It  conunanded  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  (  l.arles  and  its  shores  be- 
yond; and  tl  reclaiming  of  the  I'.u  k 
Bay,  with  tin  <  xtensive  buildinj^  of  llu' 


l^resent  day  beyond  these  "marshes  at 
the  foot  of  the  Common,"  was  not  then 
thought  of.  The  people  strongly  ob- 
jecteel  to  the  ropemakers'  scheme,  and 
in  1824  decided,  by  a  popular  vote, 
that  the  lands  should  not  be  sold  for 
building-purposes;  and  so  the  town, 
by  paying  ^54,000,  the  sum  awarded  by 
referees  to  whom  the  ropeinakers' 
claim  was  referred,  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  which  30  years 
before  it  had  given  away.  The  agita- 
tion for  Iniilding  on  this  territory  still 
continued,  however;  and  it  was  not 
until  1859  that  the  rpiestion  was  settled 
finally,  by  .A.ct  of  the  Legislature  and 
vote  of  the  city,  when  the  premises 
were  dedicated  forever  to  the  use  of 
the  people  as  a  Public  Garden,  en- 
closed with  the  present  boimdaries, 
and  plans  were  made  for  their  im])rove- 
ment.  The  Garden  contains  over  24 
acres,  in  form  varying  but  little  from 
a  [)arall.elogram.  In  1862  the  present 
iron  fence  was  buill,  and  the  enclosure 
graded,  filled,  and  laid  out  definitely 
as  a  garden,  which,  since  that  date, 
has  from  year  to  year  become  more 
and  more  attractive  and  beautiful. 
Fomttains  have  been  ereited,  and 
numerous  statues  jnit  up;  a  tine  artili- 
cial  pond,  feil  from  the  overilf)W  of  the 
l'"r()g  I'ond,  has  been  excavated,  on 
whieh  in  summer-lime  swans  and  other 
water-birds  are  kept,  and  g^i>ly  cano- 
pied pleasure-boats  navigate  its  waters, 
whi(  h  in  winter  furnish  an  e.\celleiil,  if 
somewhat  contracted,  ■.skalin;'-;;i  ound. 
y\n  iron  bridge,  with  granite  I'iers  ami 
of  imposing  design,  spans  the  pond, 
connecting  the  main  path  leading  fiom 
the  (.Miarles-street  entrance  to  that 
opposite  Connnonwealth  Avenue,  on 
.'\  I  lin<'toi)  .Strerl.  ISy  this  means  ihe 
('111:1111011  and  l'ul)]ie  (lanlen  are  ]>ra<> 
ticallv  united,  and,  by  way  of  the  pirk- 
like  centre  of  Commonwealth  .Avenue, 
will  ultimately  be  united  with  the  new 
Pack-bay  and  ihe  propo>:e(l  system  of 
suburban  paiks  (see  Piililir-parha  Sys- 
t,  in\.  The  I  ITu  f  of  Ihe  stalues  in  the 
(iaidcn  i^  Pa!!'-,  ludjle  ecpu  strian  stat- 
in   i;f-  \\  a-.luiig,loii  ;  .uid  others  li.ive 
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been  erected,  —  of  Edward  Everett  and 
Charles  Sumner,  in  connnemoration  of 
the  discovery  of  "  Anoeslhesia,"  and, 
in  one  of  the  fountain-basins,  of  Venus, 
—  all  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
paragraph  on  Statues,  and  under  their 
nanics  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Of 
late  years  liberal  appropriations  have 
annually  been  made  by  the  city  govern- 
ment for  the  care  and  maintenance  (;f 
this  Garden,  which  with  its  beautiful ly 
planted  beds,  laid  otit  with  much  taste, 
and  presenting  glowing  masses  of  rich- 
ly colored  flowers,  fine  clumps  u{  shrub- 
bery, and  groups  of  trees  which  have 
gvowii  rapitlly  and  now  ofler  refresh- 
ing shade  in' nearly  all  iniris  of  the 
cnclosm  e,  may  compare  favorably  with 
the  gardens  of  any  modern  city.  Abun- 
dant seats  are  placed  in  the  pleasant- 
esi  parts  of  the  Garden,  and  it  is  now 
a  favorite  resort  and  lounging-i)lace  of 
citizens  of  every  age  and  class.  CIku  Ics 
Street  divides  the  Ciarden  from  the 
Common,  entirely  different  in  its  char- 
acter, with  its  long  malls  of  venerable 
elms,  maples,  and  lindens,  and  its 
grassy  lawns  into  which  no  lluwer- 
beds  intrude;  and  together  they  make 
a  most  beautiful  park.  Once  at  the 
very  water's  edge,  quite  on  one  side  of 
the  city,  it  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its 
busiest  life  and  of  its  thickest  i)(i^)ula- 
tion,  Charles,  iJoylston,  Arlington, 
and  Beacon  Streets  bound  the  Garden. 

Public  Institutions.  —  The  board 
of  directors  for  jjublic  in^iiiulion-i, 
whose  office  is  at  No.  30  rembeilon 
Square,  has  charge  of  the  following 
property  of  the  city:  Dctr  I.^land,  on 
which  are  the  large  hiitk  building 
known  as  the  House  of  Industry,  a 
wooden  house  occupied  as  a  Ibnise  of 
Reformation  for  Girls,  a  brick  school- 
liouse  foj  truant  boys,  and  a  wooden 
one  for  nursery,  a  farmhouse,  biick 
worksh('iJ,  receiving-house,  laundry, 
bakery,  < ngineer's  house,  jjarns,  (nit- 
buildinp- ,  etc. ;  Rainsford  Island,  ])ur- 
chasedfr  /:n  the  Stale  in  1.S71  at  a  c(^st 
of  ;J40,coo,  and  the  buildings  thereon 
for  mall  Dauners:  the  House  of  Cor- 


rection and  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  South 
Boston,  with  the  House-of-Correclion 
workshop;  the  brick  Almshouse,  Al-  ' 
ford  Street,  Charlestowu  district,  near  ■ 
the  Everett  line,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Maiden  iJritlge ;  the  Almslioubeon 
Austin  Farm,  West-Roxbury  district; 
the  Marcella-street  Home,  for  pauper 
boys  and  girls,  and  neglected  children 
of  both  sexes,  who  are  kept  in  sep- 
ar.tte  buildings;  and  the  steamboat 
"J.  Butnam  iJiadlee,"  \\hich  is  used 
lor  conve)ing  jnisoners,  i)asscngers, 
provisi(jns,  etc.,  to  and  frc^n  tlic  city 
to  the  Deer  and  Rain.-,ford  Island  in- 
stitutions (see  AlnislioHSt-s,  Deer  Island, 
LtDtatic  AsyliiDi,  Marcclla-^tycct  J/oine, 
iind  A'u/jix/on/ /s/(i>ii/\.  The  board  of 
directors  for  public  institutions  consists 
of  12  membcj  s,  one-half  of  whom  are 
chobcn  annually  by  the  city  coimcil. 

Public  Latin  School. —  See  Latin 
School. 

Public  Latin  School  for  Girls. — 
See  Latin  School  Icjr  Ciirls. 

Public  Library  (The  Boston).— 
J!o\lslon  Street,  near  Tiemont  Street. 
This  great  library,  with  its  eight 
branches  and  four  deliveries,  one  of 
the  nnxst  impoitant  and  praiseworthy 
of  thie  institutions  of  JJoston,  now 
nundjcring  over  .100,000  volumes,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  ;  and  its 
growth  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 
I!et\veui  the  years  18.11  iiufl  iSqf, 
\, 11  ions  ;ilLempls  al  establ i.^hing  .1  lice 
public  library  in  boston  were  made. 
.Snnis  ol  money  were  conditionally 
offered,  and  an  attempt  was  at  one 
time  made  to  avail  of  the  existing 
library  of  the  Boston  Atluin-cum. 
After  .1  while,  a  few  books  Wfre  gi\en 
f(jr  a  flee  library;  (jlhei>.  had  been 
acquired  by  exchange  wiih  llu  cii\  ot 
Paris  thrcnigh  AlcxaiuK  i  With  inou; ; 
.uid  Edward  Everett  gave  his  large 
collection  of  U  nited  -  Slates  public 
(locnmenls  loi'  this  purpose,  in  one 
w.iy  or  aiu)lher,  in  these  few  years, 
3,000  volume.-^  were  collected;  .uul  in 
18 s2  the  movement  had  so  far  ile- 
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veloped,  that  a  librarian  was  apijoint- 
ed,  and  a  real  interest  began  to  be 
manifested  in  the  undertaking.  Dur- 
ing this  year,  1852,  the  board  of 
trustees  was  organized,  under"  an  Act 
of  incorporation  wliich  had  been  ob- 
tained four  years  before:  Fortunate 
it  was  that  this  first  board  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  broad  and  large 
views  and  of  practical  good  sense. 
Edwartl  l''verclt  was  tlic  lirsl  presi- 
dent of  the  l)oard;  and  to  him,  and 
to  the  late  (Jeorge  Ticknor  his  suc- 
cessor, the  city  is  mainly  indebted  for 
the  plan  aeiopted,  and  the  successful 
organizalion  of  the  entcrj)risc.  The 
project  laid  down  in  the  lii'^t  report 
of  the  tru.5tei  s  attracted  the  atlenlion 
of  Joshua  Ijates,  of  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Daring  Ihothers  of  London, 
himself  Boston-born;  and  he  was 
moved  to  give  towards  it  ^^50,000. 
Others  gave  money  or  liooks,  en  both  ; 
so  that  in  a  year  the  lil>i  ar)-  had  ccjlleel- 
ed  not  far  from  10,000  volume-..  In 
1854  the  library,  with  a  reading-room, 
was  oi)ened  in  iMasun  Street.  In  1858 
the  present  library-lMiilding  was  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  365,000;  and  the 
library,  then  numbering  70,000  vol- 
umes, was  in  ]Xirt  o[)ened  for  the  use 
of  the  i)ublic.  From  tiiat  dale  the 
library  li;is  increased  al  an  mi|jie- 
cedented  rate;  whole  lilaaries  have 
l)ecn  given  to  it,  while  becpie^t.^  and 
gifts  ()f  money  and  bt)(jks,  added  to 
the  purchases  which  are  made  ivu\u 
the  annual  a|)propriations  granted  by 
the  city,  have  given  frecpient  acces- 
sions to  its  shelves:  Si)  that  now  the 
building,  though  in  1858  supijosetl  to 
be  ample  for  many  years,  is  crowded 
to  its  utmost  limit,  and  a  m  w  edi(i(  e 
in  the  IJack-bay  district  on  hartmoulh 
Street  is  to  be  at  once  eici  ted.  -Among, 
the  libraries  \,'hicli  have  been  accpuied 
by  the  Publi;:  Library  are  those  of  the 
eminent  mati.  jinat  ician  Nathaniel  bow- 
ditch,  of  2,55  \  olunies,  whit  h  was^dvn  n 
by  ids  cliildr  :a  ;  'IMieodoi  e  I'arkei  '.s  rai  e 
and  valuabl .  <  ulleclii)i'  nf  \i,o(>i  \ 
unies,  recei\'  c!  under  In.  will;  (leori'e 
Ticknor's   Spuiisj)    and    I'orlugjn  c 


library,  which  he  had  gathered  during 
his  life  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the 
"History  of  Si)ani.-5h  Literature,"  in 
all  about  4,000  volumes,  which  was 
received  under  his  will  ;  also  3,000 
other  volumes  from  Mr.  Ticknor's 
lil)rary,  given  before  his  death;,  the' 
library  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  wliich 
had  been  becpiealhed  by  him  in 
1758  to  the  deacons  of  the  Old-South 
CTun-ch,  of  rare  and  curious  New-Eng- 
land history  and  theology,  and  now 
l)laced  on  dejiosit  here ;  and  the  Par- 
ton  Library,  very  C(jmplete  in  Shak- 
speare  literature,  and  w  idely  recognized 
as  such  by  Shakspearian  scliolars,. 
wliich  contains  12,000  volumes,  and 
wa.-5  purchased  in  New  York  and 
added  to  the  colleclion  in  1873. 
'Hiese  libraries  are  kej^t  by  them- 
selves, but  all  aie  accessible  to  the 
pidilic.  Among  the  gifts  of  money 
to  the  institution,  Ablxitt  l  awrence 
l)e(jueathed  ,>biO,000  to  it,  I\iary  ]'. 
Towiisend  ga\'e  ,^4,000,  Jonath.m 
Phillips  $-p,ooo,  and  Joshua  Pates 
.su])plemented  his  fir.-^t  gift  ^^50,000 
with  $50,000  worth  of  books.  'I'he 
])resent  library-building  is  of  brick, 
and  s.rndstone  trinnnings,  with  two 
lofty  stories  and  basement;  and  it 
measures  in  the  main  S2  by  128  leet.- 
(  »n  I  lie  liiv.!  ilnnv  are  an  entraiicc-hall, 
di^uibution  -  room,  lower  library  -  hall, 
and  two  large  reaiiing-rooms.  On  the 
.-econd  ihnir  is  Pales  I  [all,  named  in 
lionor  ot  b'^li^i'i  Pates.  Mere  mo.sl  of 
the  !)()(. k>  an  .stoi<  d  in  (k)  ah  n\  es  and 
si\  galleries.  1 1  is  the  tn.iin  li.dl  of 
llic  building,  and  is  t()  a  jMeal  ex- 
tent a  bin  ary-inoin  for  (  011^  nllalion 
and  leleieme.  In  ihe  \\  1  imlii  al 
Peading-rooni,  on  lowxr  flooi,  all 
the  h'adiiig,  |Aaiodieals  of  this  ( oiinUy 
and  l'!ino])i:  aie  la  |)t  on  hie,  .nid  aie 
aece.^^ilih;  to  tveiy  one.  'i  he  ixjwer 
Library  ILdl  conLiins  boole.  largely 
of  lirlioii,  jii\enih,  and  the  moie 
|)(i|yiilar  |ioi,ls-;,  ha\  ini'  .111  iinmeir.e 
(Liilv  (iienhniMi:.  Miil  below,  in  the 
I  la  inenl,  I  1m  I  lindei  \ ,  w  heu  the 
lM,oks  ol  the  libiai',  aie  b(aind  .iiid 
K  paired  n[)im  thi-  \'H  mi  ^es.    'i'he  \\:r 
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of  the  libiaiy  for  consultation  is  free 
to  all  comers ;  while  the  privilege  of 
taking  books  for  home  use  is  re- 
stricted to  the  "inhabitants  of  IJoston 
above  the  age  of  16."  No  pecuniary 
guaranty  or  dejiosit  is  rcc|uired:  the 
simple  sul)Scri])tion  to  an  agreement 
to  obey  the  prescribed  rules,  with 
the  reference  to  some  one  citizen,  is  the 
only  formality  required  to  obtain 
the  privilege,  which  is  granted  after 
the  inquiry  has  been  made  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  agents  of  the  library,  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  reference 
and  the  honesty  of  the  ai)ijlicant.  l)y 
successive  annexations  to  the  territory 
of  the  city,  the  libraries  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  annexed  have  become 
branches  of  the  Public  library,  and 
are  carried  on  as  such  :  otlier  l.iranches 
have  been  added,  as  recjuired,  in 
different  sections  of  the  cil)-.  These 
are  now  eight  in  number,  antl  are  in 
daily  connection  with  the  central 
library,  —  as  the  main  library  is 
called,  which  is  also  equally  open 
to  those  making  use  of  the  branches. 
The  library  has  been  .fortunate  in 
having  for  its  librarians  a  succession 
of  accomplished  and  competent  men. 
But  to  none  has  it  been  more  indeljted 
for  the  extension  of  its  uscl ulncss,  its 
development,  and  the  high  rank  which 
it  has  attained  among  the  libraries  of 
the  country,  than  to  its  late  superin- 
tendent, i-'rofessor  Justin  Wiiisor, 
whose  energy,  intelligence,  and  practi- 
cal sense  were  devoted  for  ten  years  t(; 
this  great  institution.  1 1  is  rare  abil- 
ities, though  lost  to  the  city,  lia\i 
found  a  more  congenial  splicie  as 
librarian  of  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. 'I'he  ijresent  librarian  is  lion. 
Mellen  ( "liami)crlain,  formeily  judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court.  The  rn>.t 
librarian,  ;ip|)ointed  in  May,  1852,  was 
I'.dward  C  ;.|,(  n;  C.  Jcwett  sue  cecdrd 
him  as  sup  liiUendent ;  on  the  deatii  of 
thclatter,  ill  i86,S,  JustinWinscH  wasaj)- 
j)ointed  ;  .  \VinM<')r  resigning  in  1H77, 
Dr.  Sanu  (  1  A.  Green,  librarian  of  the 
Historical  Society  (mayor  during  1882), 


and  in  August,  187S,  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain, the  [jresent  librarian,  was  elected. 
The  title  of  tlie  head  of  the  libraryis 
n(,iw  librarian,  instead  of  superintend- 
ent ;  the  latter  term  being  dropped  in 
the  Act  of  1878,  incorporating  the 
"  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library."  The  corporation,  as 
at  present  constituted,  consists  of 
seven  trustee.s,  one  member  chosen 
annually  from  each  branch  of  the  city 
council,  while  tlie  other  five  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  fur  a  term  of 
live  years,  one  going  out  at  the  end 
t)f  every  year.  Under  the  Act  of  in- 
corporation, the  trustees  are  authorized 
to  receive  and  hold  real  and  personal 
estate  which  maybe  given, becpieathcd, 
or  devised,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing ^5i,ooo,ooo.  By  the  incor])oration 
of  the  trustees,  the  institution  was 
made  partially  independent,  and  the 
interference  of  the  city  council  with  its 
administration  was  rendered  less  easy. 
'I'lie  executive  force  of  the  library 
consists  of  about  150  persons,  organ- 
ized as  a  central  staff  luukir  the  chief 
librarian ;  and,  also  subordinate  to 
him,  eight  branch  staffs  with  tfieir 
librarians.  More  than  t\V(i-thirds  of 
(he  i)ersons  cmi)loyed  are  women. 
(Quarterly  bulletins,  slunving  the  most 
important  accessiijus  to  tfie  library, 
and  other  })arlial  catalogues,  or  "class- 
lists,"  are  issue  el,  such  as  Ilisioi  y  and 
BiogiapiiN',  liction,  Prince  Pibiary, 
etc.,  al.s<i  br.iiKli  t  al.ilor ii<  s  ;  bul  no 
comj)lcte  single  catalogue  in  buok- 
fiuin  is  issued:  there  is,  instead,  a 
eai  d-catal(jgue,  with  subjects  and  au- 
llu;rs  alphabetically  arranged,  in 
drawers,  o[)en  to  the  public  ;  llu  re  is, 
besides,  an  official  card  -  catalogue. 
.'Vbout  i,300,r  ,0  issues  a  year  are  now 
reccjrded.  ly  one  book  lost  out  ot 
every  (^,000  delivered,  is  the  average, 
which  is  considered  a  remarkably  low 
one.  All  tk  pai  Inu  iits  of  the  libi  .u  \ 
are  open  every  sn  ular  day,  e\i a  jH  K  g^il 
holidays;  and  the  reading-room  lui 
periodicals  is  open  every  day  in  tlu 
week,  including  Sundays.    The  several 
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East-Boston  Branch,  in  the  old  Lyman 
Schoolhouse,  on  Meridian  Street.  This  com- 
prises the  library  begim  by  the  Eabt-Boston 
Library  Association  in  1852,  and  m  i860  merged 
in  the  Sumner  Library  ;  to  which  additions 
have  been  made  from  the  central  library.  This 
branch  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1870,  and 
dedicated  ^Luc]"l  22,  1871.  It  contains  from 
11,000  to  12,000  volumes. 

South-Boston  Branch,  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Building,  011  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and-  E  Street.  The  nucleus  of  this  branch 
was  the  library  of  the  Matiapan  Literary  As- 
sociation, of  about  1,500  volumes.  To  these 
have  been  added  books  either  bought  or  witli- 
drawn  from  the  central  library.  This  branch 
was  opened  May  i,  1872.  It  contains  about 
1 1,000  volumes. 

Ro.XBUKV  Branch.  —  Corner  of  Millmont 
Street  and  Lambert  Avenue.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  union  with  the  Lellowes  Athena;uin.  Un- 
der the  will  of  Caleb  Feliowes,  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  D.D.,  Supply  C.  Tliwiiig,  and  Wil- 
liam Whiting,  and  associates  were,  by  an  Ai.t  of 
incorporation,  vested  with  a  trust,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  establish  a  library,  and  erect  a 
building  for  it,  "  widiin  half  a  mile  of  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  First  Religious  Society  of 
Ro.xbury,  011  Eliot  Square."  Subsequently  llie 
mayor,  authorized  by  the  city  council,  signed 
an  mdenture  with  the  trustees  of  the  l''ellowes 
Athenceum,  by  wliich  that  institution  and  the 
brancli  library  were  united.  The  agreement  in 
effect  gives  the  citizens  of  Roxbury  a  library 
the  same  in  kind  u  ilh  the  Bales-hall  collection, 
though  on  a  smaller  bcale,  to  be  increased  by 
the  b'ellowes  fund,  yielding  at  present  about 
$3,000  a  year  ;  while  the  city  maintains  a  popu- 
lar library  in  connection  with  it,  of  the  character 
of  the  Lower  Hall  of  the  central  library  and  of 
the  other  branches.  The  library  thus  arranged 
for  was  opened  in  tlie  summer  tjf  1873.  It  con- 
tains about  20,000  volumes. 

Ja-maica-Pl.^in  Branch,  in  Curtis  Hall. 
This  was  established  in  December,  1877.  It 
had  jirevioiisly  been  a  delivery-branch  of  the 
Ro.xbury  Libr.iry.  A  delivery  of  this  branch 
was  establi.->lied  at  l^o.^lind.de  in  December, 
1878,  ;inil  another  at  the  West-Roxbury  delivery, 
Jaiiu.uy,  1880,  where  books  are  apiihed  for  .uid 
received  three  afternoons  and  evenings  in  the 
week.    It  contains  about  8,300  volumes. 

Cil.MiLESTtiWN  Iji;.\r;cH,  second  story  of  the 
former  City  H.dl,  m  the  Charlestown  district. 
This  was  formerly  the  Public  Library  of  Charles- 
town,  established  in  1862.  It  became  the  Charles- 
town  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  on 
Jan.  5,  1874,  through  iheanncxaiion  of  Charles- 
town  to  Boston-.  1  July,  1877,  it  rei;<:ivcd,  by 
the  will  of  Mis^  (  'larlotle  H.irris,  a  fund  of 
$10,000,  and  the  t  -t  ilnr's  ijrivate  libiary.  It 
contains  about  24/ ■  j  volumes. 

Brighton  Pir  \  a  h.  —  This  was  fonucily 
the  Holion  f^ibrar/,  owneil  and  inainlaiiierl 
by  the  town  of  i!  i(;htoii,  and  cst.d)lished  in 
1864.  By  anne,\au  III  in  1874  it  became  the 
Brighton  bram  h        the  main  library.  The 


present  attractive  and  convenient  library-build- 
ing, begun  by  the  town  of  Brighton,  was  com- 
pleted in  1874.  In  October  of  tliat  year  it  was 
formally  dedicated.  It  contains  about  13,500 
volumes. 

DoRCHESTiti^  Br.\nch,  in  the  new  city  build- 
ing at  Field's  Corner.     This  was  opened  in 
anuary,  1875.    A  delivery  of  the  branch  has 
een  established  at  the  Lower  Mills,  and  books 
are  asked  for  and  received  there  daily.    It  con- 
tains about  11,000  volumes. 

Soui'H-End  Bk.-xnch,  in  the  new  English 
High-School  building,  on  iVlontgomery  Street. 
The  nucleus  of  this  branch  is  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  Mercantile-library  Association, 
given  to  the  city  by  that  organization  in  May, 
1877.  For  the  tiist  three  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment in  that  year,  it  was  located  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Mercantile-library  Association,  on 
the  corner  of  Newton  and  Tremont  Streets.  It 
contains  about  10,000  volumes. 

WhsrTloxisuRY  DiiLivEKV,  in  Westerly 
Hall.  The  West-Ro.\bury  Free  Library  hav- 
ing transferred  its  collection  of  over  3, coo  vol- 
"umes  to  the  city,  in  November,  1879,  ^'^'^ 
livery  was  established  in  January,  1880,  of  books 
from  the  Jamaica-Plain  branch  and  the  central 
library. 

la  October,  1882,  a  branch-library 
fur  the  North  End  was  o])ened  ia  two 
barge  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
liancock-school  building  on  Parmcn- 
ter  Street.  The  books  here  include 
history,  biography,  travel,  encyclopae- 
dias, and  volumes  of  reference.  Any 
person,  male  or  female,  over  14  years 
old,  who  has  properly  registered,  may 
receive  a  book  from  the  central  library 
by  gi\ing  24  hours'  notice.  There  is 
a  1  eading-riiom  stipplied  with  weekly 
and  nionlhly  ])a]j(  rs,  American  and 
loieign.  'i"wo  ladies,  ready  to  give 
advice  alxjiit  l)ooks,  or  Imd  spei  iai 
subjects  for  wliich  a[)plicanlh  tlesire, 
are  in  attendance  fioni  4  o'clock  until 
10  in  the  evening.  The  majority  of 
those  using  the  reading-room,  and  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  the  new 
biMii'  h,  are  yoimg  men. 

The  Public  Library,  with  its  eii',h( 
reiMil.ir  branches,  is  snp|)orled  by  an 
annii.d  .ii;prc)|)riation  by  the  cilv  coun- 
cil (d  abmit  ,Si  20,000.  This  is  fur  the 
l).iynu  nt  of  .-,.il. tries  and  the  pin  t  lia>ie 
(){  lH)(;ks,  in  additi(jn  to  the  income  of 
certain  fniids  derived  from  gifts  or  bt;- 
qtiest.^.  idle  present  building  has  bi  t  n 
enlarged- somewhat  .since  its  erection. 
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In  1872  the  city  appropriated  $70,000 
to  buy  the  adjoining  Richardson  es- 
tate, providing  for  t'ulure  expansion; 
and  the  following  year  an  api)ropria- 
tion  of  ;^30,ooo  w  as  made  fur  an  addi- 
tion to  the  building.  In  1880  the 
Commonwealth  gave  to  the  city  a  lot 
of  land  on  Dartmouth  and  Boylston 
Streets  for  a  new  library-building,  which 
was  accepted  in  the  spring  of  i883,and 
l)reparations  made  to  erect  the  new 
structure.  The  Public  Library  is  now 
the  largest  in  the  world  for  free  circula- 
tion. Within  the  thirty  )  ears  of  its  ~ 
existence,  nearly  all  the  public  libraries 
in  the  State,  about  150  in  ntnnberjhave 
been  establisiied. 

Public-Pai'ks  System.  —  Though 
fully  appreciating  the  beautiful  Com- 
mon in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  tlie 
dainty  Public  Garden  next  beyond  it, 
introducing  the  stately  Baek-bay  dis- 
trict of  the  present  day,  tiiere  has  been 
for  years  a  jjopular  demand  for  larger 
and  more  elaborate  parks  of  the  mod- 
ern order;  and  the  establishment  of 
such  i)arks  has  linally  come  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  later  city,  governments. 
In  1874  a  commission  was  ap])(;inted 
to  formally  consider  the  question,  and, 
if  deemed  advisal)le,  report  a  [)lan.  In 
1877  the  Park  Commission  was  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  regular  commis- 
sions connected  with  tlie  city  govern- 
ment;  and  in  that  yeai  the  so-calletl 
"  ]>aek-bay-park  project  "  was  adopted, 
anil  itb  develojHnent  auliiori/ed.  in 
i8Si  the  system  of  connecting  \)Avk- 
ways  and  j^arks,  extending  from  the 
Back  Bay  into  tlie  West-Koxbury  dis- 
trict with  individual  jjarks  in  (jutlying 
sections  (;f  the  city,  which  had  been 
recomuK  ncUcl,  was  finmally  indorsed; 
the  ciiy  council  making  the  nei  e.^sary 
approprir.tions  there  for.  The  new  jjol- 
icy  has  boen  ap])roach(;d  step  by  step, 
and  in  the  consei  valive  way  which  is 
[^eculi.ii  '  J  Bo.ston  ;  and  it  wa.-.  not  ,u 
ceiJled  ui  t.l  the  \  ari(nis  plan-,  had  In.  i  u 
most  thoroughly  examined,  and  iiie 
"park-(j  aion"  had  been  e.\llau^tive- 
ly  (liscu   e.l,  andhad  iield  ,t  pioinini:nt 


place  among  the  "issues"  in  the  sev- 
eral city  campaigns.  The  subject  was 
lust  formally  l)rougiit  before  the  city 
council  in  1869,  but  no  action  was  that 
3'ear  readied  ;  and,  although  the  matter 
was  much  (li,scus^.ed,  the  next  step  was 
not  taken  until  1874,  when  the  commis- 
sion of  incpiiry  was  created.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  mayor,  two  aldermen,  three 
council  men,  and  three  citizens  at  large. 
It  was  a])i)(^Intcd  on  Feb.  17,  but  did 
not  rei)ort  until  l;,ite  in  November.  Its 
report  lavoied  the  idea,  and  projiosed 
laying  out  a  park  in  some  part  of  the 
territory  between  Arlington  Street  in 
the  Baek-bay  di.slriet  and  J'aiker's  Hill 
in  the  Ko.vbury  di.^lriet,  ami  ahA)  a 
series  oj  i)arks  o\  moderate  size  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  mile-circles 
of  liie  city.  'Phis  report,  however,  was 
not  acted  u])on,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  sea.-ion;  but  the  whole  matter 
was  "  referred  to  the  next  city  council." 
'Phe  following  year  more  rapid  strides 
were  taken;  an  Act  being  secured  from 
the  Legislature  granting  leave  to  the 
city  to  i)urcha.^e  land  for  a  jjark  or 
parks,  then  accepted  by  the  people, 
and  then  coiniuis.-,ioners  being  ai)point- 
ed  to  locate  one  or  more  jxiiks  under 
cc  1  tain  dul)-  deliued  ccjnditions.  Noth- 
ing further,  hcjwever,  was  done  m  the 
matter,  owing  to  the  depression  in  busi- 
ness which  at  that  time  prevailed,  until 
1877,  when  the  city  council  authorized 
the  i)ark('ommissioners  to  purclla^,c 
n(jt  less  tli.ui  100  aeies  of  laml.^  oi'  Hats 
in  the  !'..((  k-b:iy  di.sti  iei,  ai  .1  eo■^t  (;f 
not  o\ei  leu  leiits  :i  f(Hjt,  for  the  csLiib- 
lishment  of  a  ])ublic  park;  and  author- 
ized a  loan  of  450,000  to  meet  the 
cost  of  such  ])urchase.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Back-bay-park  project. 
In  Feljruary,  1878,  the  (  ommissioners 
were  authcjri/etl  to  makt'  further  ex- 
l)enditure>  lu  ie;  p\(>,(}CjO  more  being 
approjjriau  d  for  land,  and  5-5.000  for 
fdliui.;,  gr.idinL',,  surveying,,  and  laNiiig 
out.  In  18S1  .m  -Act  was  obtained  from 
tiie  l.i -i-.l.ilui  e,  enabling  the  (  ity  In 
take  land  alon;',  Ihe  liats  known  as  the 
Charles-river  cuibanknient,  lu-jMning 
a  I'  1  ,e  v  e  re  1 1  S I  r  e  e  t ,  ne  a  r  C  r  a  g  i  e 's  1 !  r  i  dge, 
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and  extending  along  the  border  of  the 
ChLwles  River  to  Cottage-farms  Bridge, 
for  park  puri^oseb.  During  the  same 
year  the  (iuestion  of  the  purchase  of 
property  in  connection  willi  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  in  the  Wcst-RoxbuVy  dis- 
trict, was  considered,  and  hnally  acted 
ujjon  favorably;  and  during  the  last 
month  of  that  year  the  entire  s)'stem  of 
new  and  extensive  parks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  proposed  Brighton  Park,  was 
indorsed,  and  the  appropriations  made. 
The  loans  thus  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose are  :  for  the  West-Ko.\l)ury  Park, 
^600,000;  the  Charles-rivei-  I'anbank- 
ment,  ,^300,000;  Muddy-river  Improvc- 
nient,  ;^ 2 00,000 ;  City-Point  Park  (or 
Battery),  $100,000;  the  Arnold  Arbu- 
retimi,  jiGOjOOo;  the  East-Boston  Park, 
$50,000:  total,  ;^ I, J  10,000.  The  loan 
for  the  Brighton  Park  was  to  have 
been  j5200,ooo;  but  the  order  provid- 
ing for  it,  alter  passing  the  board  of 
akiermen,  failed  of  ])as:,age  in  the 
C(mnnon  council,  and  a  new  order  in- 
troduced was  referred  lo  the  next  city 
governmeiit.  Piuther  appropriations 
were  made  also  in  r88i  for  the  Back- 
bay  Parkway  of  ;^203,ooo.  The  new 
loans  are  negotiated  only  as  the  money 
is  called  for  to  pay  for  lands  purcirased 
or  taicen. 

The  new  ])ark-systein,  as  at  prt'sent 
authorized,  then,  consists  of  the 
Charles-river  hanbankment,  from  ('ra- 
gie's  Bridge,  along  tlic  water-line  bark 
of  (Jharles  Street  and  in  the  rear  of 
Beacon  .Street  to  the  Coltage-f.irms 
Bridge;  the  Back-bay  and  Muddy-ri\er 
parkways;  the  /\rn(ild  Arboretum;  the 
large  park  in  the  Wcst-Roxbmy  dis- 
trict; the  Cily-[)(jint  bay-side  Park,  or 
Battery;  and  the  I'^ast-Boston  Park. 
The  cnain  of  parks  will  be  fron\  the 
Back  Bay,  —  practicallya  continuation 
of  the  Cfjinmon  and  Public  (larden, 
through  Connnonweallh  Avenue,  — 
along  the  Mi  ddy-river  improvenienl, 
Jamaica  Pond,  the  .Arnold  Arboretum, 
and  ending  in  .he  S|)acious  and  pictur- 
es(|uc  natural  park  in  the  West-Rox- 
bury  (listri<  t.  The  Charles-river  l-an- 
bankment  will  be  separated  from  the 


Back-bay  Parkway  only  by  Beacon 
Street,  which  is  itself  a  popular  drive- 
way ;  but  the  City-point  and  East-Bos- 
ton parks,  as  remarked  above,  will  be 
independent  enteri)rises.  The  mo^t 
striking  merit  of  the  system  of  the 
chain  of  parks  is  the  individual  charac- 
ter of  its  constituent  parts.  'Phe  fea- 
ture of  the  Back-bay  Park,  or  Park- 
\vay  as  it  should  be  termed,  will  be 
its  roads,  bridle-pads,  and  foot-paths 
along  a  waterway'',  characterized'at  its 
farther  end  by  wide  exjxanses  of  mead-  • 
ows,  tree  and  shrub  covered  sloj^es ; 
the  Mudtly-river  Parkway  will  pass 
along  by  groups  of  large  trees,  diversi- 
fied by  thickets  and  open  glades,  and 
following  up  a  fresh-water  course  bor- 
dered by  i)assages  uf  rushy  meadow 
and  varied  slopes  from  the  adjoining  up- 
land, agreeably  introLlucing  the  beauti- 
fid  .scenery  of  Jamaica  Pond,  a  natcnal 
sheet  of  water,  with  quiet,  grace) ul 
shores,  rear  banks  of  varied  elevation 
and  contour,  f(jr  the  most  part  shaded 
by  a  fine  natural  forest-growth;  the  • 
impressive  feature  of  the  Arnold  Ar-  ' 
boretmn  is  its  great  natural  beauty, 
rocky  hillsides  partly  wooded  with 
numerous  great  trees,  and  eminences 
conunanding  distant  and  charming 
prospects;  while  the  West- Roxbury  ■ 
Park  will  afford  the  \aried  landscape 
eJlcLls  which  can  oiil\  be  obtained  in 
an  extensive  tract,  such  as  masses  of 
forest,  woodland  glades,  and  pictur- 
esque groupings  of  shrubbery;  its 
features  are  a  charming  valk\',  nearly 
a  mile  in  leiiglh,  gently  winding  be- 
tween W'loded  sloi)es.  The  work  on 
the  new  p.vrks-s\slem  is  farthest  ad- 
vanietl  in  (he  Pa(k-bay  Parkway, 
though  the  Arnold  /Viborelum  will 
pr(jl)ably  be  the  liist  of  the  [)arks  to 
be  made  availabK  .  In  the  liack-bay 
Paikwaytheie  are  to  l)e  five  bridges  : 
the  I'.c. u:on  and  Bcjylslon  street  bridges, 
the  Commonwealth-avenue  bridge,  tiie 
1  lilio  id  bi  i(ti',e  for  the  Boston  and  Al- 
l),in\-,  and  the  bi  id-.c  lo  c  an  y  the  |)ai  k-  4 
way-load  across  tin:  railrtjail.  To 
avoid  the  building  of  (wu  Inidgi'S 
across  the  railroad,  the  roadway  liere, 
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instead  of  being  carried  along  both 
sides  of  the  waterway,  is  carried  entire- 
ly on  the  west  side,  the  east-side  road 
joining  it  in  a  gradual  curve  across  the 
Commonwealth-avenue  and  IJuylstcju- 
street  bridges,  forming  a  graceful  cres- 
cent between  the  two  thoroughfares. 
These  three  bridges  will  be  graceful 
and  simple  in  their  construction.  The 
Boylston-street  IJridge  is  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  scheme. 
It  is  designed  by  H.  II.  Richardson, 
architect  of  Trinity  Church.  It  will 
span  the  water  by  a  single  arch,  con- 
structed of  stone  with  rough  surface, 
and  rise  23  feet  above  the  water.  Vines 
and  clinging  plants  will  give  it  beauty. 
It  will  have  a  commanding  view  over 
the  fens  bordering  the  waterway  on 
one  side,  and  over  Charles  River  «on 
the  other,  Mr.  Olmsted,  in  a  recent 
report,  says  of  it,  "  Its  arch  will  be 
the  frame  of  a  quiet  distant  rural  scene, 
from  the  bridge  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue."  Granite  from  the  Beacon- 
hill  Reservoir  now  being  removed 
[see  Dt'aco)i-hill  Rcscrvoir'\  is  used  in 
the  parapet-work  along  the  roadways 
here;  and  the  dam  where  the  Back 
Bay  joins  Charles  River. is  to  be  made 
of  great  strength  in  order  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  as  in  the  basin 
there  is  to  be  allowed  a  tidal  rise  and 
fall  of  only  about  a  foot,  enough  to 
keep  u])  a  gentle  current  and  prevent 
stagnation.  'I'he  waterway  is  to  be 
navigated  by  stcam-launehes,  and  there 
will  be  frc(pient  landing-places  along 
it.  The  launches  will  not  be  allowed 
north  of  the  railroad-bridge  ;  and  in 
the  Cjuieter  south  side  of  the  walerwa\  , 
shy  water-fowl  will  be  placed.  y\l(;iig 
the  slopes  of  the  roadway,  grass  will 
be  sown,  and  trees  and  shrubs  j)! anted. 
The  meadows  bordering  the  waterway 
will  begin  on  the  s(juth  side  of  the 
Boylst.on  street  bridge.  The  Arnold 
Arlxncti.ni  and  the  Charles-river  I'jn- 
bankmcut  are  elsewhere  described  in 
this  bool.;  the  former  under  "  .A,"  and 
the  latt(  I  imdcr"(  '."  The  City-})oint 
Battery  to  Ijc  a  marine  jiark,  or  es- 
planade, at  City  Point,  South  P>oslQn, 


as  recommended  by  the  park-commis- 
sioners in  1876.  The  point  commands 
a  close  view  of  the  lower  harbor  and 
a  distant  outlook  over  the  ocean.  The 
East-Boston  Park  is  to  be  upland. 
The  Brighton  Park,  if  it  should  be 
authorized,  will  contain  an  area  of 
160  acres,  a  picturesque  tract,  with 
gr^at  variety  of  surface,  ledges,  abrupt 
and  gentle  sloping  hillsides,  meadows 
and  forests.  Its  highest  elevation 
commands  a  view  of  the  distant 
WachuhCtt  and  Monadnock  Moun- 
tains. It  would  be  connected  with  the 
jxu  kway  from  the  city,  and  the  Charles- 
river  pjnbankment  at  Cottage-farms 
Bridge,  and  also  connect  with  the 
Chestnut-hill  Reservoir  drive  [sec 
lVutcr-lVo)ks\.  The  boartl  of  cum- 
nrissioners  of  the  department  of  parks 
consists  of  Charles  II.  Dakon,  Wil- 
liam (jtay,  jun.,  and  Henry  Lee. 
Fredei  ick  Law  Olmsted  is  the  land- 
scape-architect advisory. 

Public  Schools  (The). —  The  his- 
tory (){  the  public-school  system  of 
Boston  begins  with  the  earliest  days  of 
the  colony.  The  colonists  first  estab- 
lished the  church,  and  iheii  the  school. 
In  i6j5  the  first  school  was  gathered; 
and  "it  was  then  gcneially  agreed 
upon  that  our  brother  Philemon  Pur- 
mont  shall  be  entreated  to  become 
schoolmaster  for  the  leaching  and  nur- 
turing of  children  with  us."  'Phis  was 
(he  famous  Boston  Latin  School, 
which  has  llourislied  from  thai  time  to 
ihis,  so  many  ol  whose  gi.iihi.ili  ,  lia\c 
attained  eminence  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, in  the  various  ])rofessions,  and 
in  mercantile  life.  Tiie  first  school- 
house  was  on  School  .Street,  very 
near  the  spot,  if  not  u|)on  ii,  where 
the  statue  of  Franklin  now  stands;  the 
second  school-building  was  on  the  op- 
l)osite  side  of  the  street,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of 
the  Parker  House;  next  the  school 
was  removed  to  a  newer  and  larger 
building,  (;n  Bedford  Street ;  and  then 
l(j  the  present  ma[;nili(  i  nt  I'nblic 
Latin  ami  Ilii'Ji  School  building  on 
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Montgomery  and  Dartmouth  Streets 
and  Warren  Avenue  [see  Latiji  and 
High  Schools,  and  Fublic-school  Build- 
ings\.  The  chief  function  of  the  Latin 
School,  after  the  establishment  ol  Har- 
vard College,  was,  and  has  ever  since 
been,  to  "fit  youths  for  the  imiver- 
sity."  Until  1682  this  was  the  only 
public  school  in  the  town.  In  that  year 
it  was  voted  in  town-meeting,  "  that  a 
committee  w  ilh  the  selectmen  consider 
and  provide  one  or  more  free  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  children  to  write 
and  cipher  within  this  town."  'I'wo 
such  schools  were  then  csiablishcd; 
and  soon  after  others  were  oiieued  tcj 
teach  reading,  spelling,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  laiglish  granunar.  'I'hese 
reading  and  writing  schools  gradually 
developed  into  what  were  afterward 
classified  as  grammar-schools.  The 
Latin  School,  with  a  grammar  school 
on  iJennet  Street,  and  three  writing- 
schools,  were  sufficient  to  instruct  all 
the  youths  of  lioston  i)revious  to  the 
Revolution.  Until  17S9  the  schools 
were  only  for  boys.  Girls  were  first 
permitted  to  attend  the  reading  and 
writing  schools  for  a  part  c^f.lhe  year  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  girls 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  jjidjlic 
schools  generally  during  the  entire 
sciiool-year.  I'rimary-schools  were  first 
established  in  18 18.  'I'hey  were  to 
fit  jniijils  of  both  sexes  for  the  gram- 
mar-schools; and  children  four  )ears 
old  and  upwards  were  admitted  to 
them.  In  1821  the  JMiglish  High 
School  was  established,  having  its  ori- 
gin in  the  want,  felt  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  for  a  sciiool 
where  those  who  did  not  care  to  obtain 
a  collegiate  education,  or  could  not  for 
lack  of  means,  might  receive  instruc- 
tion in  some  t)f  the  branches  tiien  only 
taught  in  colleges,  'i'his  scIkxjI  was 
instituted  "widi  the  design  of  furnish- 
ing the  younj;  men  of  this  city  who  are 
not  intended  lor  a  collegiate  eour.^e  of 
study,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual 
advantages  (jf  the  other  i)ublic  scho(jls, 
with  the  me;. lis  of  completing  a  goocl 
English  ethu  ;it, on."    In  185J  the  C'ily 


Normal  School,  for  the  education  of 
female  teachers,  was  opened;  and  in 
181^5  its  plan  was  so  far  nuxlified  as  to 
constitute  also  a  high-school  for  girls, 
w  hen  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School ;  and  in  1872 
this  was  separated  into  two  tlir^tinct 
schools,  —  a  normal  .school  for  girls, 
and  a  high-school,  for  girls.  In  1868 
elementary  evening-schools  and  day- 
schools  for  newhjx)ys  and  bootblacks 
(licensed  minors)  were  establibhed; 
and  in  1869  an  evening  high-school;  in 
the  -same  )ear,  a  school  for  deaf-nmtes  ; 
and  in  1870  evening  industrial  schools, 
and  ill  the  same  year  a  kindergar- 
ten. 'Lhe  latest  and  most  impor- 
tant addilion  to  the  school-system  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Girls'  Latin 
Schot)l,  similar  to  the  Latin  School  for 
Doys  [see  6'/>A'  Lalhi  School\.  By 
annexatii)n  live  mixed  high-schools 
have  been  added  to  the  free  jndjlic 
schools  for  secondary  instruction.  The 
nundjer  of  regular  schools  is  522,  and 
of  special  scho(jls  22.  The  latter  in- 
clufle  the  Hoiace  Af^inn  School  for  the 
deaf,  2  schools  for  licensed  minors,  i 
evening  high,  and  several  grammar  and 
primary  evening  schools.  The  number 
of  ri-gular  and  spet:[al  instructors  on 
the  city  pay-rolls  is  1,275.  ''^  amount 
paid  f(^r  salaries  of  instru(.:t(ns  din  ing 
the  school-)ear  of  1882  was  109,635. - 
88;  salaries  of  oificers,  ^1^55,993.83 ; 
.-^t  hodhc  xpenses,  5^225,962.57  ;  total  net 
expenditures  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
new  schotjlhonses,  ^si ,522,029.35.  ].)ur- 
ing  the  year  there  were  paid  to  special 
teachers  for  instruction  in  sewing,  in 
191  divisions,  1 .4,306.87  ;  nrusic,  ;j5io,- 
920;  drawing,  $2,783.33;  iMeiuh,  J^3,- 
802.50;  military  drill  and  calisihcnics, 
#3,095.27  ;  lii  i  nian,  $858.75;  sciences, 
^1605, —  amounting  to  ,S36,37i.72.  'I'he 
expenses  of  the  evening  high  and  c  le- 
mentary  scho(jls  amounte<l  ttj  j^22,904.- 
38.  'I'he  expenses  of  the  evening 
(ira\ving-:^ehools  amiuuiti-d  to  .57,7()7.- 
58.  The  a\er:i,i',i:  niimliLr  ol  iMi])ils 
behjnging  to  all  tiie  schools  was  55,- 
900,  and  the  average  cost  per  j)upil 
was  ;^26.98  for  the  )ear.    The  avei.igii 
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number  attending  the  evening-schools 
was  2,585.  The  total  value  ol"  the 
school-buildings  and  other  school-prop- 
erty is  nearly  jS8, 500,000. 

Until  the  year  1792,  the- selectmen  of 
the  town  had  the  entne  charge  oE  the 
schools,  and  ail  matters  pertaining  to 
them.  In  that  year  12  persons  were 
chosen  in  town-meeting  to  constitute, 
with  the  selectmen,  the  sclint)l-com- 
mittee  of  Boston.  The  school-commit- 
tee remained  thus  constituted  until 
1835,  when  the  Legislature,  by  special 
Act,  i)rovidcd  that  2^  persons,  annually 
elected  by  tlie  peo[)lL-,  two  from  each 
ward,  together  with  the  mayor  as  chair- 
man, and  the  president  of  the. common 
council,  should  comi)ose  the  board. 
In  1855  the  committee  was  enlarged, 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  consist 
of  74  members,  —  si.K  clccled  by  the 
people  of  each  ward  of  the  city,  —  ti^ 
hold  oftice  for  three  )car,s,  two  being 
chosen  annually,  and  the  ma)or  and 
president  of  the  connut^n  council  added 
to  the  number  as  before,  the  mayor 
being  ])resident  of  the  l)oard.  The 
primary-schools,  which  at  the  time  of 
their  establishment  were  i)iaced  under 
the  control  of  a  connniltee  consist- 
ing of  one  member  for  each  school, 
elected  annually  by  the  school-counnit- 
tec,  were  at  this  time,  with  all  the  other 
schools,  i)laced  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  school-connniltee. 
Through  armexation  of  adjoining  nut- 
nicipalities,  the  number  of  members  of 
the  school-commiltee  became  increased 
to  116.  In  1876  a  radical  eliauge  was 
made  hi  the  administraliim  of  the 
school ;  the  large  committee  being  abol- 
ished, and  a  new  board  sul)slituted  for 
it,  consisting  of  tlie  mayor  and  24  per- 
sons elcctecl  by  the  peo|jle  on  a  general 
ticket  to  hold  othce  for  three  )ears, 
8  chosen  annually.  The  ollicc  of  su- 
perintehdenr,  established  in  1851,  was 
continued  ;  but  a  board  of  salaried 
superviso.'i  was  added,  to  be  elected 
by  the  schcjol-connniltee,  whose  prin- 
cipal duti'.s  are  to  examine  caiuliclates 
for  tcachei.s,  examine  the  schools  in 
detail  twi'  e  u  year,  and  conduct  the 


annual  examination  of  pupils  in  the 
ditferent  grailes  of  schot)ls  who  are 
candidates  for  gradualing-diplomas. 
There  are  also  a  general  director  of 
drawing,  and  one  of  music,  each  with 
several  assistants.  The  first  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  Nathan  bishop  : 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  IJ.  l^hilbrick, 
who  held  the  office  lor  abotit  19  )ears. 
The  present  sui)erintendent  is  Ldwin 
P.  Seaver.  "  The  board  of  sujjervisors 
for  1S83  is  constituted  as  follows: 
Samuel  W.  Mason,  Lucretia  Crocker, 
Kllis  Teterson,  Kobert  C.  Metcalf, 
I>yman  K.  Wilbston,  John  Kneelund. 
Women  have  been  eligible  to  mem- 
bcrsliii)  ill  the  school-ctnnmittee  since 
187^.  ^riie  course  of  the  iMinuuy- 
stlnjol  is  three  years;  of  the  giani- 
mar-schcjol,  .six  \ears  ;  and  of  the  high- 
school,  three,  with  advanced  instrucliciu 
in  the  two  cenlial  high-schools.  When 
jireparing  for  college,  bo)s  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  girls  at  twelve,  arc 
admitted  to  their  respective  J..alin- 
selujols,  where  the  ccnirse  for  the 
former  is  eight  years,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter six.  The  majority  of  the  primary- 
schools  througlunit  the  city,  and  neai iy 
all  the  suburban  schools,  are  mixed; 
IjLit  the  tendency  at  [nesent  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  sexes  in  all  but  the  youngest 
classes.  'I'he  school-committee  rooms 
are  011  Mason  .Street,  a  few  steps  from 
West  Street.  Here  the  school-com- 
mittee meets,  and  the  supei  inlendent 
has  his  otiice,  where  he  can  be  found 
daily  frtnn  12.50  io  1,-50  I'.  M.  [See 
/•)■,////////  iMcilids,  7/u\\ 

Public-School  Buildings.  —  There 
are  165  .school  bnilding>  in  the  city, 
occu|)ying,  alto^'etlici ,  abtnit  2,776,522 
scpiarc  feet  of  land,  and  valued,  with 
the  lands,  at  about  #8,331,000;  while 
the  total  muiibcr  of  general  schools  is 
522  (i  niJiin.il,  10  Latin  and  high,  50 
gi.immar,  and  461  primary)  ;  and  spe- 
li.il  schools,  22  [see  Pitlilic  SJiooli\. 
The  largest  (jf  the  school  buildings  are 
the  new  High  and  J,alin  School  build- 
ing, on  Dartmouth  and  Moiit>;oinery 
Streets  and  W'.iiien  .Avenue,  roniain- 
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iiig  78  rooms  and  halls;  and  the  Girls' 
High  Schoolhouse  on  Newton  Street, 
containing  66  rooms  and  halls.  There 
are  live  containing  16  rooms  each,  22 
containing  14;  3  containing  13;  and 
eight  containing  12  rooms  and  halls 
each.  The  remainder  have  front  2  to 
10  rooms  each.  The  newe.->t  and  most 
imposing  of  the  school-buildings  are 
those  of  the  High  and  Latin  School, 
and  the  Prince  School.  The  former 
occupies  a  parallelogram  425  feet  long 
by  220  feet  witle,  the  longest  sides, 
or  main  buildings,  fronting  on  War- 
ren Avenue  and  Montgomery  Street. 
Within  the  l)lock  are  two  ccjurts  of 
equal  si/e  ;  the  division  between  the 
two  being  made  by  the  location  a  cen- 
tral building,  connected  with  the  two 
niain  street-fronts  by  a  transverse  cor- 
ritlor.  These  courts  are  arranged  to 
afford  liglit  and  air  to  the  buildings, 
and  also  separate  playgrounds  for  the 
pui)Ils  of  cacli  school,  in  adtlition  to 
the  enclosed  playgrountls  in  tlie  base- 
ment. Across  the  easterly  end  of 
the  block,  and  connecting  its  two  sides, 
are  the  drill-hall  and  gymnasiimi  ;  and 
across  the  westerly  end,  fronting  on 
Dartmouth  Street,  is  ultimately  to  be 
built  a  building  for  the  acconunodalion 
of  the  school-board  aiul  its  ofiicers. 
Each  of  the  street-fronts  of  the  main 
building  is  divided  into  three  j)avilions, 
one  Central  and  two  end,  and  is  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  the  latter 
a  clear-story  facing  the  courts.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  in  tiie  modern 
Renaissance  style,  all  the  lines  of 
strength  treated  arciiitecturally  in  biiif 
sandstone,  and  the  frieze  courses 
inlaid  with  terra-cotla.  The  plinth  of 
the  street-fronts  is  laid  in  stjlid  buff 
sandstone,  dicssed  and  relieved  with 
mouldings.  'I'he  underpinning  is  of 
dressed  granite.  The  extciior  orna- 
mentation, from  designs  by  the  s(  ulp- 
tor  T.  If.  liar  h:tt,  consists  mainly  of 
terra-cotta  he  U  in  the  ga])les  of  the 
dormer-windo  .  s,  the  terra-cotta  fiie/.e 
courses,  the  (•ccoration  (jf  the  frie/.e.s 
on  all  the  pi  r,  and  buttresses,  with 
festoons  of  \  i  iou.s  designs  in  relief 


cut  in  the  stone.  Longitudinal  cor- 
ridors extend  the  full  length  of  the 
main  buildings,  and  [xirallel  with  the 
street-fronts.  The  two  grand  en- 
trances, one  from  each  street,  are  in  the 
central  pavilions,  oj)posite  the  ends  of 
the  tranverse  corridor,  and  at  its  inter- 
sections with  the  longitudinal  cor- 
ridors. There  are  also  four  other 
entrances  from  the  streets,  —  two  in 
each  main  building  at  the  terminations 
of  the  longitudinal  corridor,  one  being 
in  each  end-pavilion.  There  are  eight 
staircases,  —  two  in  each  of  the  cen- 
tral pavilions,  right  and  left  of  the 
graiul  entrances,  and  one  in  each  end- 
pavilion  connecting  with  the  entrances 
at  the  terminations  of  the  longitudi- 
nal corridors.  On  the  lirst  lloor  la 
the  central  building,  near  the  pria- 
cijnd  entrances,  are  a  teachers'  con- 
ference-room for  each  school,  with 
reception-room  adjoining,  a  head 
master's -office,  and  a  janitor's  room; 
and  on  the  set^ond  lloor,  adjacent  to 
the  transverse  corridor,  are  two  suites 
of  rooms  for  the  janitors'  clvvellings, 
each  connected  with  the  basement 
by  a  separate  staircase.  There  are 
48  schoolrooms  in  tiie  buildings,  20 
of  them  on  the  first  lloor,  20  on  the 
second,  and  8  on  the  third.  Of  these, 
36  (,)ccupy  the  street-fronts,  and  the 
remainder  open  into  the  courts.  The 
pupils  are  scj  seated  that  they  receive 
the  light  on  their  left.  Cabinets  are 
placed  inidcr  the  windows  in  the 
S'.  Iioolrnoni  ^  for  the  outsiile  coats  and 
the  hats  of  the  pu|>ils;  and  the  teach- 
ers Use  for  their  slreci-garmeals  closets 
sunk  into  the  end  wall,  against  which 
the  teaclier's  jjlatform  is  raised.  On 
the  first  (lour  uf  the  central  building, 
at  the  livjit  anil  leit  from  the  trans- 
v(  I  v.'  eoiridnr,  are  the  library-rooms, 
each  54  feel  long  anil  32  feet  wide, 
with  oitagon  ends.  The  (loor  is  of 
Italian  marble  tiles,  the  tinted  walls 
are  ad(jrned  with  pictures,  and  the 
library-cases  are  of  light  oak.  The 
windows  come  down  to  the  toj)  of  the 
cases,  which  are  ornamented  on  lop 
with  Inists.    i)n  the  second  floor,  over 
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the  libraries,  are  the  lecture-halls  for 
the  natural  sciences,  with  connecting 
rooms  for  physical  apparatus,  and 
specimens  of  natural  history.'  On  the 
thirtl  floor  are  the  assembly-halls, 
82  feet  long,  62  wide,  and  25  high, 
each  arranged  after  the  amphithcatr'j 
fashion,  and  each  cai)ablc  of  seating 
850  pupils.  There  arc  also  on  the 
third  floor  two  large  drawing-roc^ns 
for  each  school,  —  one  for  model  draw- 
ing, the  other  for  drawing  from  copy, 
lioth  have  side  and  sky  lights.  'J'he 
drill-hall  at  the  easterly  end  of  the 
block  is  130  feet  long,  62  wide,  and  30 
high,  with  galleries  at  the  cmls  ;  tlie 
floor  and  galleries  capal)le  of  seating 
2,500  persons.  'J'he  floor  is  of  thick 
majDle  wood,  laid  on  a  l)ed  of  concrete. 
Jt  is  on  the  street-level,  and  has  four 
spacious  entrances.  The  interioi-  <jf 
the  hall  is  fmished  in  hard  \\ot)(ls  and 
open  timber-work.  ("connected  wiili 
the  hall  are  rooms  for  the  oflicers, 
and  an  armorer's  room  furnished 
with  a  work-bench  and  tools.  Over  it 
is  the  gynmasium.  I5ct\ven  the  drill- 
hall  and  the  main  building,  on  the 
Montgomery-street  front,- is  the  labor- 
atory-building of  the  Knglisit  Iligli 
School,  sei)arated  from  the  rcmaincler 
of  the  structure  by  hrc-proof  walls. 
On  the  lower  floor  is  the  lecture- 
room,  with  tiers  of  benches  seating 
100  puf)ils;  and  on  the  second  floor, 
the  laboratory.  This  is  of  rectan- 
gular shaj)C,  with  an  :ik  ovc,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome-like  loof.  Tlic 
working-benches  of  the  pupils  occii|)V 
the  middle  of  the  room.  On  (Mie  side 
of  the  room  is  a  "hood,"  or  "fnme- 
chamber,"  connecting  with  a  ventihit- 
ing-flue.  Connecting  with  the  labor- 
atory are  two  small  rf»oms,  —  one  for 
a  balance  and  storage  of  api)aratus, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  (karkcned 
for  spectroscopic  experiments;  aufi 
the  other  I'or  a  preparing-room,  and 
also  a  stoi.;room  for  ( iu  niicals.  The 
buildings  are  practically  iire-proof 
throughoui.  They  an-  heated  and 
ventilated  by  the  system  of  indirect 
Steam;    oesh    air    being  admitted 


against  the  heated  coils  in  enclosed 
iron  chambers  in  the  basement,  and 
conducted  into  the  rooms  from  which 
it  i)asscs  at  the  opposite  side,  from 
which  it  is  admitted  through  ven- 
tiilucts  continuing  to  the  rocjfs,  into 
which  are  inserted  stjcam-pipcs  to 
rarefy  the  air,  and  keep  up  the  ventila- 
tion. The  entrance  to  the  f.atin  School 
is  on  the  Warren-avenue  front;  and 
that  to  the  English  High,  on  the  Mont- 
gomery-street frf)nt.  l>oth  of  the  grand 
vestibules  are  decorated  with  statuary. 
On  the  Latin-school  side  is  the  marble 
nu)nument,  designed  by  J^ichard  S. 
(b  ccnough,  to  the  memory  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  school  who  fell  (huing 
the  civil  war,  and  in  honor  of  those 
who  were  in  the  Federal  .service  and 
happily  survived.  It  re])rescnls  the 
ahiia  inatfy  of  the  school  resting  on 
a  shield  which  bears  the  names  of  the 
dead  heroes,  and  extending  a  laurel 
crown  to  those  who  returned  from  the 
war.  'i'he  names  of  the  latter  are  en- 
graved on  marble  tablets  on  either 
side  of  the  vestibule.  '^I'his  statue  was 
dedicated  in  1870,  when  \yiiliani  M. 
I'lvarts  delivered  an  oration,  and  Wil- 
liam J'",verett  read  a  poem.  J>oth  of 
the  gentlemen  were  graduates  of  the 
school.  In  the  hlnglish  High-school 
vestibule  is  a  marble  groujj  by  Jkm- 
/oni  of  Rome,  of  the  "  Flight  from 
I'ompeii,"  which  stands  on  an  African- 
marble  pedestal,  octagon  in  form,  with 
panels  rcprrsenting  dancing-fjrls  in 
bas-ieli''f.  'I'his  was  the  gift  of'lliiuy 
]'.  Kidder  of  I'wisioii,  a  j'jaduate  of 
the  s(  liool.  '['he  cost  of  tlie  bmldings 
thus  lar,  witli  the  land,  has  been  about 
^750,000.  It  is  llii;  l.irgest  structure 
in  c  \i^t(  lue  u.^ed  ft)r  a  free  i)ublic 
school.  It  was  bi'gun  in  1877,  and  the 
s{  hooN'  port  ion  c  ompleted  at  tiu'  ( lose 
ol  1S80.  'I  he  (U-dicalion  took  place 
on  Feb.  2.*,  188/.  Theie  we.e  ad- 
dresses on  tlu-  occasion  by  Mayor 
I'riiu  e  ;  Charles  L.  I'^lint,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  high-schools  of 
the  school-commit  tee  ;  Moses  Merrill, 
head  master  of  the  Latin  School ; 
Francis  A.  Waterhousc,  master  of  the 
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English  High ;  Gov.  Long ;  Robert 
C.  Winthrop ;  the  late  William  Ji. 
Rogers  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  ; 
Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.U. ;  I'hillips 
Brooks  of  Trinity  Church ;  Charles 
K.  Dillaway,  president  of  the  Latin- 
school  Association  ;  Robert  C.  Water- 
ston ;  Henry  P.  Kidder ;  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  superintendent  of  schools ; 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  ;  and 
Thomas  GalVicld.  The  music  was  by 
a  select  chorus  of  pupils  from  the  Girls' 
High,  the  Girls'  Latin,  the  English 
High,  and  the  Boys'  Latin  schools  ; 
with  instrumental  performances  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

The  Prince-school  building  is  the 
first  example  in  New  J'jigland  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  plan  of  school- 
buildings,  by  which  the  rooms  are 
placed  on  one  side  of  a  corridor,  — 
the  width  of  the  building  being  the 
width  only  of  a  schoolroom  with  the 
width  of  the  corridor  added,  —  instead 
of  grouped  around  a  common  hall  in 
the  centre.  I'he  advantages  claimed 
for  the  Prince-school  plan  over  the 
more  conunon  one  are,  freer  and  bet- 
ter circulation  of  air,  better  light,  and 
a  more  direct  connection  between  stair- 
cases, corridors,  and  entrances.  The 
lot  on  which  the  ijuilding  stands  is  a 
corner  one,  having  a  frontage  on  New- 
bury Street  of  205  feet,  with  1 1 2  feet  on 
Exeter.  The  design  is  a  central  and 
two  end  jiavilions,  with  12  school- 
rooms and  exhibition-hall  on  two 
floors.  In  the  central  pavilion  is  a 
broad  entrance,  witlr  a  master's  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  exhibition-hail 
on  the  seccjud  floor.  Eacli  of  the  two 
end  i)avilions  contains  four  of  the  12 
schoolrooms;  and  each  bay,  between 
the  central  and  end  pavilions,  two 
more.  The  building  as  com])leted 
measures  174  feet  on  Newljury  Street, 
71  feet  4  iuches  on  Exeti:r  .Street  at 
the  widest  [  '  iut,  and  alnnit  36  feet 
between  the  (  ud  pavilions  at  the  nar- 
rowest. It  i^  built  of  brick,  with  trim- 
mings of  C  )i  necticut  brown-stone. 
The  roofs  are  of  a  gradual  slope,  that 
over  the  exl  bition-hall  being  much 


the  highest ;  and  upon  the  highest 
point  of  those  of  each  of  the  end 
pavilions  rises  a  ventilating  turret. 
The  schoolrooms  measure  34  by  26 
feet ;  and  each  has  its  separate  ward- 
robe and  teachers'  closet,  each  of  the 
former  being  provided  with  an  outside 
window.  Each  schoolroom  has  four 
windows,  arranged  with  regard  to  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  light  at  all 
points.  The  heating  and  ventilation 
are  on  the  system  of  indirect  steam,  as 
in  the  English  High  and  Latin  School 
building.  The  exhibition-hall  is  pro- 
vided with  a  light  balcony  across  the 
end  opposite  the  platform,  and  across 
the  two  sides.  In  the  basement  is  a 
large  play-room,  a  clear-story  on  the 
play-yard  side,  and  about  five  feet 
above  the  grass-plats  on  the  street- 
side,  allowing  ample  light  and  air. 
Beside  the  main  entrance,  there  are 
two  others,  one  in  each  of  the  end 
pavilions;  and  the  staircases  connect 
with  each  of  the  three  entrances 
This  schoolhouse  was  dedicated  Nov. 
II,  1881.  The  addresses  were  by  John 
C.  Crowley,  chairman  of  the  division 
committee ;  E.  Bentley  Young,  the 
master  of  the  school ;  Gov.  Long, 
Mayor  Prince,  John  D.  Philbrick,  A. 
A.  Miner,  D.D.,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  and 
John  E.  Eil;/gerald.  The  school  is 
named  for  ex-Mayor  Prince.  C^Ieorge 
A.  Clough,  the  former  city  architect, 
was  the  architect  of  both  the  school- 
buildings  above  described. 

Public  Squares.  —  See  Parks  and 
Scpiares. 

Publishers.  —  Boston  well  main- 
tains the  leading  ])osition  she  early  as- 
sumed as  a  ijublishing-jilace  of  the  best 
Aiuerican  books.  Though  the  number 
annually  published  is  far  below  that 
issued  from  New  Ycnk,  the  standai-d  is 
well  sustained;  and  the  Boston  im- 
l^riiit  is  sought  by  many  writers  of 
the  present  day,  as  in  earlier  times, 
when  her  publislicrs  found  less  com- 
l)ctition  from  other  cities  than  now  ; 
and  it  is  yet  regarded  as  a  flattering 
introduction  to  the  be^t  reading  iniblic. 
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There  are  now  few  great  publishing- 
houses  in  the  city  ;  but  these  few  do 
a  wide  business,  and  are  favoral)ly 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  house  of  Moughton,  Miitlin, 
&  Co.,  publishers  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  proprietors  of  the  great 
printing-establishment  in  Cambridge 
known  as  the  Riverside  Tress,  issue 
the  largest  nund^er  of  books  >early, 
and  tlie  greatest  variety.  Their  lists  of 
authors  include  many  of  the  foremost 
of  modern  American  writers;  they  are 
the  publishers  of  Longfellow,  Wliii- 
tier,  i'.nierson,  and  Hawthorne;  ami 
they  rci)roduce  a  large  lunnber  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  modern  linglish 
works,  recognized  as  the  American 
publishers  of  many  of  the  foremost 
writers  of  England  of  the  present  time. 
Beside  the  "Atlantic,"  they  puhlish 
the  "  Jk)ston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  the  "Law  Reporter,"  the 
"  Postal  Cuide,"  and  the  American 
editions  of  the  "Quarterly  Review" 
and  the  "  Kdiuburgh  Review."  Their 
Boston  r<Jonrs  are  at  No.  4  i'ark 
Street,  where  is  also  the  editorial 
rooni  of  the  "Atlantic."  The  hou^e 
of  James  R.  Osgood  &.'Co.,  N(j.  211 
Tremont  Street,  is  also  <Jiie  of  the 
large  and  widely  known  [nihlishiiig- 
houses  of  the  city.  Tlie  firm  include 
the  sons  of  William  D.  Ticknor,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  William  1 ). 
Ticknor  &  Co.  and  di  Ticknor  i^v: 
L'ields,  which  in  its  day,  from  the 
"  Old  Corner  Bookstcne  "  [>ee  ()/// 
Cofurr  /)ua/:s/i>rt-],  published  so  ni.uiy 
notable  books,  and  held  a  foremost  ])osi- 
tion  among  American  pidilishcrs.  'J'he 
house  of  Osgood  &  Co.  also  pid;lii>hes 
a  noteworthy  list  of  IkkjUs  aniuially; 
and  its  list  of  autlujrs  is  very  large, 
containing  some  of  the  most  fanujus 
names  in  American  and  lOnglish  liter- 
ature. AM^ng  its  many  large  under- 
takings is  the  "Memorial  lii-^toryof 
Boston,"  one  of  the  most  e.\tensive 
and  elaboi;ite  woik-.  of  its  class  ever 
issued  in  'lie  coimtry.  This  house  is 
also  con(  med  in  the  publication  of 
works  of  art  produced  by  the  helii;- 


type  process  [see  Art-Gallerifs}.  The 
house  of  Roberts  Brothers,  No.  299 
Washington  Street,  nearl}'  op|)osite  the 
Old-South  (Ihurch,  is  renowned  for 
its  high  class  of  publications,  always 
well-made  books,  excellent  examples 
of  American  workmanship,  and  issued 
in  tasteful  and  often  uniipie  bindings. 
Roberts  13rt)thers  are  the  American 
l)id)li.-,liers  of  Jean  Ingelov/,  Philip 
(Gilbert  LLuuerton,  and  other  foreign 
writers;  and  also  of  the  writings  of 
Louisa  i\L  Alcolt,  "  Susan  (Tjolitlge,'' 
and  other  famous  writers  children, 
besides  an  extended  list  of  miscel- 
laneous books  by  wiiters  of  recog- 
ni/ed  ability  and  merit,  and  the  famous 
series  of  "  No  Name  Novels."  The 
lirm  of  Estes  &  J>auriat,  Nos.  301-305 
Washington  Street,  next  beyond  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  publishes  select  works. 
Anu;ng  the  otiicr  luj-^ton  publi>lKis 
are  Cuj)ples,  Upham,  A:  Co.,  in  the 
"  Okl  (."orner  ilooksloic  ;  "  W.  1!. 
Clarke  &  Carruth,  No.  3.10  Wash- 
ington Street;  Lockwood,  Ihooks,  li: 
Co.,  No.  17  Eraiddm  Street  (who  also 
give  nnich  attention  to  supplying  li- 
braries) ;  Lee  &  Shepard,  No.  45  Frank- 
lin Street,  whose  list  of  public  alions  is 
\ery  large,  including  juveniles,  miseel- 
la neons  works  of  every  variety,  and 
school  and  text  b(K)ks;and  D.  Loth- 
rop  iSc  Co.,  No.  32  Franklin  Stiett, 
who  also  ])ublish  the  po])nl.ir  juvenile 
maga/ine  "  Wide  y\wake,"  and  othei 
periodieals  for  littler  folk.  Moses 
King,  w  ho'-e'  main  ]  lubl  ihinr'  rooms 
are  in  ("anduidge,  ll.ii\,iid  Sipiaie, 
has  .1  lloston  ollice  also,  on  I  i.uiIsImi 
Street,  at  No.  117.  The  law-book 
publishers  are  l  ittle,  Ihown,  ("o., 
No.  254  Wa.•^hinglon  Street,  and  Soule 
i<:  Bngbee,  Ko.  37  Court  Street,  'j'he 
former  is  the  uldest-eslablislu  Ll  bonk- 
house  in  the  cit)'.  The  tiim  aie  the 
lineal  successors  of  the  b(jt)k-shop  kept 
by  Iv  H.ittelle,  in  old  Marlboiough  (now 
Washinglcjn)  Street,  in  IjSp  The 
names  of  Cdiarles  C.  Jatlh  and  Janu-s 
Brown  liist  appeared  among  the  own- 
ers of  the  sln)p  about  1825,  aflei  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  ownership  ;  .iiid  in 
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1837  thcbe  two  became  sole  proprie- 
tors. In  1S46  Augustus  Flagg  was 
admitted  to  the  partnership,  and  tlie 
present  firm-name  was  at  that  time 
adopted.  The  linn  now  consists  of  Au- 
gustus Flagg,  John  Bartlett,  Thomas 
\V.  Deland,  John  Murra)'  Brown,  and 
George  Flagg.  The  house  imports 
many  rare  and  valuable  books  ])cr- 
taining  to  law  and  general  literature  ; 
and  its  own  lists  of  liublications  cm- 
brace  history,  volumes  of  uratiuUb  uf 
American  statesmen,  scicniihc  works, 
and  other  classes  of  literature  sought 
by  stmlents  and  cultivated  men  of  let- 
ters. Until  the  winter  of  1SS3  it  pub- 
lished monthly  the  "American  Law  Re- 
view," now  published  from  St.  Louis. 
As  educational  publishers  (Jiiui,  Heath, 
&  Co.  rank  foremost  in  New  I'higland; 
and  S.  E.  Cassino  Sc.  Co.  publish  many 
siicutihc  works.  Besides  these  gen- 
eral publisliers,  there  are  imj^orters  of 
French  and  Cerman  works  who  occa- 
sionally publish  ;  Carl  Schoeidiof,  No. 
146  Tremont  .Street,  having,  the  most  ex- 
tensive establishment.  .Samj^sun,  iJav- 
enport,  &  Co.,  No.  155  Franklin  Street, 
pul>lish  the  Boston  and  a  long  line  of 
other  Directories;  and  the  lU)ston 
School  -Sup[)ly  Compaii)-  is  at  No.  15 
Bromfield  .Street.  Agcucit  s  of  1  larpcr 
iSrothers,  .Scribner  iS:  Co,,  am!  IK  .\p- 
plelon  iSc  Co.,  of  New  A'oi  k,  are  alsd  es- 
tablished in  Boston.  Oi  1  bii  p<  r  broth- 
ers, Lee  <!i:  Sliepard  are  the  liostim 
agents;  tlie  agency  of  Si  ribuer  ('o. 
is'  at  No.  22  llawley  Strict;  and  I). 
Applet*, n,  No.  6  1  Liwhy  Street.  'I'lu- 
Several  deiiDminational  i)ubli-liint',- 
houses  are  uu^stly  siliialed  on  Bea- 
con and  Bromfield  Streets,  'i'renujnl 
I'lace,  and  their  vicinity.  The  New- 
Jaigland  br.mch  (;f  the  American  Bap- 
tist Bidjlishing  Society,  and  (he  liap- 
tist  Sunday-s(  liool  Depository,  are  at 
^i).  4  Beacf  I,  Street  ;  the  Cc^ngrega- 
tional  rublli  .ni<jn  Society  and  the 
Au\erican  iNLi  ^ionary  Society  are  in  the 
Congregatio  )  d  I  lou.se,  corner  of  J5ea- 
con  and  S.  m  .rsct  Streets;  .md  the 
^Lassachusetl  s  I'ible  S()(  it  I',  i^  at  No.S 
Beacon  Strc  '.    in  To m  i'laci-.nff 


of  Tremont  Street  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  Tremont  Llouse,  is  the  publishing- 
house  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday- 
school  Society,  at  No.  7.  Farther  up 
on  Beacon  Ilill,  No.  2  Beacon-hill 
Place,  from  Bowcloin  to  Mount-Vernon 
Streets,  is  the  Willard  Tract  Reposi-. 
tory.  On  Bromfield  Street,  at  No.  52, 
is  the  house  of  the  American  I'ract 
Society;  at  No.  38  is  the  Methodist 
15(;()k  Depository;  and  at  No.  16,  the 
Universalist  Publishing  llouse.  On 
Hamilton  Place,  off  Tremont,  oi)posite 
the  Park-street  Churcii,  are  the  Epis- 
copal Publishing-rooms.  On  Treiuont 
Street,  at  No.  1G9,  are  the  publish- 
ing-rooms of  the  New-Church  Union. 
The  principal  Catholic  publishing  and  . 
bocjk-sclling  establishments  are  at  No. 
597  Washington  Street,  the  Pilot  Pub-  ■ 
lishing  Company;  and  at  No.  630. 
Washington  Street,  and  No.  19  Boyl- 
ston  Street.  At  No.  144  Hanover 
Street  is  the  Advent  Publishing  Com- 
pany ;  and  at  No.  9  Montgomery  IMace, 
off  Tremimt  Street,  is  the  iniblishing- 
iiouse  of  pai)ers,  pam[)hlets,  and  books 
on  Si)iritualism.    [Sec  Booksi'lli'i  s.] 

Pullen  (or  Pulliirg)  Point.  — One 
of  tlie  boundaries  01  Noddle's  Island, 
m  ar  l'".ast  Boston  [see  luisl  Boston'],  at 
the  lime  of  the  grant  in  1633.  It  was 
formerly  a  i)art  of  North  Chelsea;  and 
oil  March  27,  1852,  il  was  incor]Kjrated 
as  the  town  of  Wimhrojv  As  c:irly 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  (In  pio,  ced- 

im',s  ol'  the  (  li  iiei  al  <  'oui  1,  w  liei  e  il  rs 
or'deied  -  thai  llie  nr.  ke  of  land  he- 
twixle  Powder  Horn  Hill  and  I'ldlen 
P(i\ ntt;  ^hall  Ik  lon-e  to  Potion  to  be 
cnjowil  by  ihe-  inliahltanls  thereof  for- 
( m  r."  (  )n  llie  ;;d  of  .\pi  il  of  that  year, 
il  was  ordereil  "  I  hat  no  person  what- 
soever shall  shoot  at  /'iw/  upon  I'lil- 
leii's  i'oint  01  Noddle's  Island;  but 
that  the  saitl  j)laees  shall  be  reserved- 
f(jr  john  Perkins  to  c.Ueh  I'owl  with 
i\V/.  ."  This  I'oijil,  therefore,  bci  ame 
the  siibjei  t  f)f  the  lir^l  game  law  of  the 
(  Olony.  Why  Mr.  Perkin.s  should  have 
belli  llius  .'-oeciallv  l.ivored,  is  iMt  a 
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matter  of  conjecture ;  but,  that  he  did 
not  enjoy  his  exclusive  privilege  long, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  ist 
of  April,  1633,  just  a  year  from  the 
time  he  received  the  grant,  "  Noddle's 
Island  was  granted  to  Mr,  Samuel 
Maverick  to  enjoy  to  him  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever."  It  is  rather  re- 
markable, or  at  least  interesting,  that 
the  strip  of  land  which  yielded  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  later  to  Mr.  Maverick,  a 
fine  revenue  in  the  way  (jf  ducks,  plov- 


er, and  wild  pigeons,  should  in  later 
years  have  been  chosen  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  location  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  game-hotels  in  the  coun- 
try.   [See  Point  Shirliy.] 

Putnam  Square.  —  On  Putnam, 
White,  and  Trenton  Streets,  East 
liost(m.  One  of  the  smaller  squares 
in  the  "  Isfand  Ward,"  containing 
11,628  square  feet,  and  enclosed  by 
an  iron  fence. 
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Quakers  in.  Boston. — The  chap- 
ters of  the  early  history  of  the  town 
which  tell  of  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  Quakers,  and  the  linal  establish- 
ment of  their  faith  here  after  great 
bodily  and  mental  torture,  arc  among 
the  gloomiest  pictures  of  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Pui  ilan  Boston  of  that  day. 
The  early  Onalvcrs  suffered  imj)rison- 
ment,  scourging,  some  of  them  slavery, 
some  bani:-5lmient,  several  the  culting- 
off  of  an  ear  by  the  public  executioner, 
and  four  of  them  met  death  on  the 
gallows;  but  the  sect  throve  through 
it  all,  and  at  last  won  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  pleased,  without  mo- 
lestation. They  built  the  first  brick 
meeting-hou.-.e  in  the  town;  and  they 
accomplished  other  things  displaying 
the  persistency  and  fanatical"  devotion 
of  martyrs  to  their  faith,  prepared  to 
bear  every  ill  and  suffer  every  torture 
for  its  sake.  The  first  ()uakers  to 
arrive  in  the  town  were  two  women, 
Mary  Fislier  and  Ann  Austin.  They 
came  from  Lngland  by  way  of  Barba- 
does.  This  was  in  July,  1655.  Tiie 
following  August,  eight  more  came  in 
another  vessel  direct  from  England. 
They  were  soon  brought  before  the 
court  of  assihtanis  ;  iheir  Quaker  bo(4;s 
were  taken  from  them,  and  burned  ii\ 
the  market-jjlace,  and  they  themselves 
were  thrown  into  prison  ;  subsecjuently, 
after  an  informal  examination,  they 
were  apprehended  as  ()uakers  (tlunigh 
no  law  af  that  time  existed  against 
Quakers),  a  1  I  were  ordered  to  Ijc  sent 
out  of  the  (uuntry;  the  two  women, 
Mary  J'"i.-ihi  1  and  Ann  Au.-lin,  to  l)e 
taken  bcyoial  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony,  no  (jhc  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  them,  an  l  the  others  to  be  landed 
"  nowhere  b'.  t  in  Englaiul."  .\  t  the  next 


session  of  the  General  Court,  laws  were 
made  to  meet  the  ea^c  of  the  Q)uakers. 
It  was  provided,  that  "whereas  there 
is  a  cursed  Sect  of  I iereticks  lately  risen. 
u\)  in  the  worhl,  wliich  are  commonly 
called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them 
to  be  inunediately  sent  of  God,  and 
infallibly  asbisted  by  the  Sjjirit,  to 
speak  and  write  blasphemous  opinions 
.  .  .  Si)eaking  evil  of  dignities,  re- 
proaching and  reviling  magistrates  and 
ministers,"  etc,,  masters  of.  vessels 
bringing  a  Quaker  into  any  port  of  the 
colony  should  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
£100,  and  should  give  security  to  take 
him  away  again;  and  that  a  Quaker 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  should 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
and  whipped  twenty  strijjes.  The  next 
year  further  laws  were  passed.  It  was 
provided  that  any  person  entertaining 
a  Quaker  an  hour  should  be  fined  40 
shillings;  if  the  offence  were  persisted 
in,  then  he  shoukl  have  one  of  his  ears 
cut  oif  ;  if  tiien  repeated,  he  slunild  lose 
the  other  ear;  and  if  he  still  persisted, 
iIku  he  ^hl>uld  be  whipped,  and  his 
tongue  bcned  with  a  hot  iion.  Tiien 
tlie  next  year,  in  i65<S,  a  line  of  jotsIuI- 
lings  was  levied  on  any  ))erson  a|)pre- 
hended  in  attending  a  (,)uaker  meeting, 
and  5  jKjunds  ujjon  a  speaker  at  such  a 
meeting  ;  and  l.iier  that  year  the  jjenalty 
of  cKalli  was  decreed  against  all  ban- 
ished ()uakcr.>>  who  should  letuin  to 
the  c(jlony.  These  laws  wen  published 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  with 
the  beat  of  the  drum,  ihit  they  tlid 
n(jt  drive  olf  the  "  <  nrsed  sect  <jf  Here- 
ticks."  Ami;ng  the  tortures  j)rac't).sed 
(.iw  tluni  was  whipping  with  a  knolttd 
whip  <jf  ihiec-  cords.  'i'wo  women 
were  imprisoiu  (1  thiee  days  without 
tood,  and  then  "whipped  with  a  three- 
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fold  knotted  whip,  tearing  off  their 
flesh ; "  then  they  were  inii)risoned 
eight  days  more,  when  they  were  ban- 
ished. Josiah  Southick  was  sentenced 
"  to  be  whipt  at  a  carl'b  tail,  ten  sli  ipes 
in  Boston,  the  same  in  Roxbury,  and 
the  same  in  Dedhanr."  John  Rouse, 
Christopher  Holder,  and  John  Cope- 
land  had  their  right  ears  cut  off  wliile 
in  prison.  William  Robinson  and 
Marmaduke  Stevenson  were  hanged 
on  the  Connnon,  where  they  weie 
buried;  and  ALary  Dyar,  "a  comely, 
grave  woman,  and  of  a  goodly  i)ei  sun- 
age,  and  one  of  a  good  report,  having 
an  husband  of  an  estate,  fearing  the 
Lord,  and  a  mother  of  children,"  "  after 
she  was  upon  the  ladder,  with  her  arms 
and  legs  tied,  and  the  rope  aljinit  her 
neck,  was  spared  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  her  son,  and  sent  out  of  the 
colony."  She  returired,  however,  the 
next  year,  and  was  then  executed. 
George  Wilson  and  John  Chand)erlain 
were  "sentenced  to  be  tied  to  the  cart's 
tail,  and  whipped  through  three  towns 
into  the  wilderness,  which  was  cruelly 
executed,  especially  at  the  last  of  the 
three,  where  the  executioner  had  i)ro- 
vided  a  cruel  insirument,  with  which 
he  miserably  tore  their  llesh."  Tlic 
Quakers  exclaimed  against  the  "  mon- 
strous illegality "  of  their  treatment, 
and  declared  that  a  day  of  wrath  would 
overtake  their  persecut(jrs.  Whatever 
evil  befell  the  colonists,  they  declared 
to  be  the  "vengeance  <jf  l]ea\en" 
upon  them.  They  demantled  a  tri;il 
by  jury;  and,  this  being  denied  them, 
they  appealed  to  h>nfd:ind.  At  It-ni'.lh, 
after  tlie  Restoration,  through  the  rep- 
resent.itions  of  tiie  (^)uakers  in  faig- 
land,  Charles  the  Second  i.->^uetl  a  letter 
to  tndicott,  retpiiring  iiim  to  desist 
from  further  prtjceedings  against  (^)u  i- 
kers  here.  .Samuel  Shattoek,  one  of 
those  who  had  been  banished  from  the 
colony  on  [lain  of  death,  was  m;ule  the 
bearer  of  tlie  king's  mis>,ive;  and  he: 
was  brcjii  lit  to  JU^ston,  with  oilier 
()uakers,  i.i  a  ship,  the  master  of  \\  lii«.h 
was  a  Quaker.  The  morning  after  their 
arrival,  (Goldsmith  the  shij)'s  m.isler, 


and  Shattoek  the  king's  deputy,  went  , 
on  shore.  "They  two  went  directly 
through  the  town  to  the  governor'^ 
house,  and  knockt  at  the  door.  He 
sending  a  man  to  kn(jw  their  business, 
they  sent  him  word  that  their  message 
was  from  the  kiiig  of  England,  and 
that  they  would  deliver  it  lo  none  but 
himself.  'I'heii  they  weie  athnitted  tu 
go  in,  and  the  governor  came  Icj  them, 
and  conmiaiided  Sanmel  Shallock's  liat 
to  be  taken  olf ;  and  having  received  the 
deputation  and  the  mandamus,  he  laid 
olf  his  ow  n  h.it ;  and  ordering  Shattock's 
hat  to  be  given  him  again,  j;erused  the 
papers,  and  then  went  out  to  the 
deputy-governor's,  bichling  the  king's 
deputy  and  Ca|(l.  ( ioltl.-iUiitli  lo  fejllow 
him.  When  he  had  consulted  with  the 
deputy-go\  ernor,  he  returned  to  Shat- 
toek and  (Joldsmith  and  said,  '  We 
shall  obey  his  majesty's  conmiand.' 
After  this  the  master  of  the  .ship  gave 
liberty  io  his  passengers  to  come  on 
shore,  which  they  did,  and  had  a  reli- 
gious meeling  with  their  friends  of  the 
town,  where  they  returned  j^raises  to 
God  for  his  mercy  manifested  in  this 
wonderful  deliverance."  'J'he  g'oxern- 
or  soon  alter  issued  an  order  f(;r  the 
discharge  from  ])i  ison  of  all  l^)u.ikers 
then  cenifmed.  Subsecpientl) ,  in  lOdi, 
the  king,  in  his  mandate  returned  by 
the  commissioners  sent  to  him  from 
the  colonists,  lh"adstreet  and  Norton, 
demaiided,  among  other  things,  that 
the  (^)u.d;ers  should  be  let  alone,  and 
.dlowwl  f><'  nliiiwt  iluir  all.iils  umno- 
K.s(v  (I,  and  that  libel  I)  lo  jieopU;  of  all 
denomin.itions  shoukl  be  acci;rded. 
J5ul  the  jMoeeedings  af,ainst  "here- 
ticks (lid  not  altogether  cease.  In 
16713  more  (Jiuikers  weie  whipj)ed.  In 
1677  new  laws  were  enacttd  aj',.iinst 
tlieni.  Const. ihKs  uen'  ordered  to 
Sean  h  them  mit,  and  lo  apprehend 
them.  If  (,)iiakers  were  found  holding 
meelint-s,  they  were  to  be  imprisoned, 
comprlhd  to  laboi,  ke|)l  on  bn.id  and 
'vatei  I..1  Ihn  c  d.iv-,  (<i  lined.  (  )llu  ei\^ 
Liiliii}',  to  (aii\  out  the -I-  provisions 
were  to  be  liin  (I.  1 1  w.is  .iIm)  reipiiied 
that  the  oath  ot  fidelity  to  the  counliy 
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should  be  taken  by  all.  As  the  Qua- 
kers could  not  take  an  oath,  they  weie 
not  protected  in  person  or  estate  by 
the  laws.  In  a  word,  they  were  "  boy- 
cotted "  in  those  days.  On  July  8, 
1677,  Margaret  Brewster,  with  others, 
went  into  tlie  Old-South  Church  "  in 
time  of  the  publick  di^jjensing  of  the 
word,"  arrayed  "in  sackclotli,  with 
ashes  upon  her  head,  barefoot,  and  her 
face  blackened,"  in  performance  of  the 
service  of  warning  the  town  of  a  "gre- 
vious  calamil)-,"  "called  the  bhu  k 
pox,"  w  Inch  was  soon  to  eome  upon  it 
as  a  jjenalty  for  its  persecutions.  For 
this  she  was  "  whij)!  at  a  cart's  tail,  up 
and  down  the  town  with  twenty  lashes." 
Others  aiiprclRMuled  soon  after  holding 
a  Quaker  iiu  Lting  were  also  whipped. 
Through  all  these  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, the  sect  in  the  town  increased  in 
numbers.  As  early  as  1677,  —  ];)rake 
says  perhaps  as  early  as  i6b5,  —  they 
had  established  a  regular  ])!ace  of  w  or- 
shijx  In  1697  their  Ijrick  meeting- 
house, refei  retl  to  at  the  beginning  i)f 
this  paragraph,  was  built.  It  stood  on 
Brattle  Street,  where  the  Quincy  House 
now  stands.  It  was  a  liltle  buikling 
24  by  20  feet.  In  1708  .1  new  n)eeting- 
house  was  built  on  Congress  Street, 
which  for  sc)me  time  after  was  called 
Quaker  Lane.  Here  was  the  (  hiakci 
burying-ground  adjoining  the  inn iinr,- 
house  [see  0/c/  Biirlal-rLii  Thi-. 
meeting-house  was  also  vjf  brii  k,  and  it 
stood  just  north  of  Waier  Street.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  ihe  great  (ire 
of  17G0,  but  was  soon  after  rej)aired. 
Here  the  (Quakers  woi shipped  with 
diminishing  numbers  until  1808,  when 
the  property  was  sold,  and  the  ren\aius 
in  the  burying-ground  removed  to  I>ynn. 
Then,  until  i(S27,  there  was  no  (Quaker 
meeting-house  in  ihc  town,  in  that 
year  a  sti)ni;  meeting-hou.^(:  was  built 
m  Miiton  I'Imc,  I'ederal  Street,  and 
this  was  occui/ied  until  regular  scr\  i(  c  s 
were  discfMUii'Ued.  At  the  present 
time  occasion  li  l"'rienfl-'  nn  elin;-:,  au; 
held    in    Wc-lcyan    11. ill,  lliomlield 

S.trcet.  It    i.  a  cuiImus  fni,  that, 

while  the  per  .-  ailion^)  ( luiinmed,  tin- 


sect  increased;  but  wdien  these  ceased, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  g(^  their  own 
way  unmolested,  they  began  to  dimin- 
ish in  nund:)ers.  I'or  nearly  20  years 
after  the  Revolution  it  is  said  that  their 
numbers  were  so  small  thai  their  meet- 
house  was  not  occujjied  lor  regular 

bcrvices.  in  their  persecution  of 

the  ()uakers,  the  authorities  did  not 
have  the  entire  sui)port  of  the  peoi)lc. 
There  were  many. i)rotests,  ancl  nuich 
distress  of  mind,  over  the  cruelties 
praciisetl.  Bur  llie  I'utilans  honestly 
regaiaK  il  these  siranj-^e  ije(i|)le,  with 
their  talk  of  "  inspirations  "  and  "  reve- 
lations," and  "  inovings  of  the  spirit  in 
tlu  in,"  which  they  held  higher  than 
tlie  wriiien  law,  their  "warnings,"  and 
llieir  ueiid  and  altogether  e.xlraordi-. 
nary  [jcrformances,  as  wild,  reckless, 
dangerous  fanalics,  w  ho  must  be  got  l  id 
of  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  rigori)usly  for  their 
defiance  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
great  men  of  the  colony,  and  their 
contempt  for  its  religi(jn.  In  its  i)eti- 
tivMi  to  the  king,  in  1G60-61,  the  Ocn- 
eral  Court  e>;])lained,  in  exleiuiatiou  (jf 
the  coinse  of  the  authorities  towaids 
these  "  Hcreticks,"  that  "the  Quakers 
died,  not  because  of  tlieir  other  crimes, 
how  ca])ital  soewi',  hut  upon  their 
superadded  presumptions  and  incorri- 
gihk'  C(jntcmi)t  of  aullunit)'."  It  was 
tin  ii  ama/ing  tleliance  (jf  authority, 
wliuli  the  austere  I'milans  demanded 
nuuu  be  upheld  .it  all  lia/ar(l>,  thai 
l  on-lilnled  lln  ii  loeale  ^|  i  rii'ic  in  tlir 
eyv^  ol  the  .-.lei  11  fathers  ol  ilie  cohiny. 

Quaraiitiiie-Grouiuls  (Ttie)  eom- 
prise  those  poitions  of  the  haibor 
l)in};  between  Deer  Island  and  Cal- 
l(<p's  I-.i.md.  The  hospital  for  thi^ 
depaitment  is  located  on  (lallop's 
Inland.  The  rules  for  the'  in  pee  lion 
f)f  ineoniing  \e.isels  from  IcieiiMi  poll-, 
are  ii;.',idly  ob>ei  \cd  bv  the  ollu  el.^ 
lu  ri'  -.lalioncd.  Il  Is  leipiiu d  lliai  ,ill 
iminiiM  ants,  on  .irii\al  .it  ipiai  aiitiin-, 
sh.ill  he  sul)je(Ud  lo  c.xani  in.il ion  .i^ 
legaids  their  pioliciion  Iruin  Miiall 
pox  ;  alM),  that  all  i  liihli  en  iukK  r  Un 
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years  of  age  who  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated,  and  all  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  have  not 
recently  been  successfully  vaccinated 
or  revaccinated,  be  considered  as  un- 
protected from  the  effect  of  the  conta- 
gion of  small-pox,  persons  having  had 
an  attack  of  small-pox  only  exce[)ted. 
For  each  vaccination  the  fee  is  25  cents. 
Quarantine  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  the  steamer  "  Samuel  Little,"  which 
is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board 
of  health,  who  have  control  of  this 
department  of  the  city.  [Sec  //tv?///; 
0/  the  O/j'.] 

Quincy  House.  —  Brattle  Street  and 
Brattle  .Scpiare.  One  of  the  older 
hotels  of  the  city.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  tlie  first  Quaker  meeting-house 
in  the  town,  which  was  also  the  hrst 
meeting-house  built  of  brick  [see  Q/ui- 
kers  in  Boston],  The  oldest  ]3art  of 
the  present  structure  includcb  the  first 
structure  of  Quincy  granite  in  Boston. 
Extensive  additions  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  original  build- 
ing, until  now  it  is  one  uf  the  laiger 
of  the  down-town  hotels-.  Though  it 
has  also  been  modernized  fiom  time 
to  time,  it  has  never  lor^t  its  air  of  old- 
fashioned  comfort.  The  main  entrance 
is  into  a  spacious  hall,  which  is  ])ro- 
vidcd  with  a  lot  of  roomy,  comfurtable- 
looking  chairs;  and  all  the  public  sit- 
tmg-ruonis  and  parlors  have  the  same 
inviting  look.  The  main  dining-room 
is  on  tlie  street-floor,  with  a  pleasant 
outlook  on  Brattle  Scjuare.  The  Qum- 
cy  is  one  of  the  houses  patronizetl  by 
those  wliose  first  desire  is  comfort  and 
good  cheer,  rather  than  luxurious  sur- 
roundings and  modern  "st)le."  In 
1882  ilie  houbc  was  again  enlarged,  and 
generally  burnished  and  freshened.  It 
is  much  I'litrtMii^ed  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence liy  (  uuilies.  Since  1879  the  pro- 
prietors ,\  the  house  have  been  James 
"VV.  Johi  :  111  &  Co. 

Q,uin(,v  Market.  —  See  Faneuil-liall 
Market. 

Quiiic/  Statue.  —  Tliis  bron-ic  stat- 


ue, standing  in  one  of  the  spaces  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  right  of 
the  path  leading  to  the  entrance,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Boston,  Josiah  Quincy,  who,  during  a 
long  life,  was  perhaps  more  instru- 
mental than  any  other  individual  in 
developing  the  juosperily  of  the  city. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  great  i)atriots  of 
the  Revolution,  he  became  the  second 
mayor  (jf  the' city  in  1823.  In  his  in- 
augural address  he  said,  "The desti- 
nies of  the  city  of  lioston  are  of  a 
nature  too  plain  to  be  denied  or  mis- 
conceived. The  progno.-.tics  of  its 
future  greatness  are  written  on  the 
face  of  nature  too  legibly  and  too  in- 
delibly to  be  mistaken.  The  indica- 
tions are  apjjarent  from  the  location 
of  our  city,  from  its  harl)or,  anil  its 
relative  position  among  rival  towns 
and  cities;  above  all,  from  the  charac- 
ter <jf  its  inhabitants,  and  the  singular 
degree  of  enterjnise  and  intelligence 
which  are  diffused  through  every  class 
of  its  citizens."  To  fuHil  these  pre- 
dictions, Mr.  Quincy  gave  the  best 
years  of  a  life  prolonged  to  over  90 
years,  and  ajiplied  "all  the  power  of  a 
mind  vigorous,  inventive,  resolute,  and 
expanded,  with  such  inudence  and 
courage,  that  he  has  atlded  lustre  to  a 
name  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
this  colony  and  of  the  country,  from 
the  tlate  of  the  first  i)atent  to  the  pres- 
ent day."  He  re|)resented  r>oston  in 
Congiess;  was  afterwards,  for  many 
years,  president  of  llarvaid  Colli 
relLU'ning  in  old  ai',e  to  iIk'  <  ity  ol  liij 
early  affections.  The  statue  represents 
him  as  he  appeared  in  early  life  when 
mayor.  It  is  by  Thomas  ]>all.  The 
l)etlestal  is  of  Italian  marble,  also  de- 
signed by  Ball.  The  statue  was  placed 
in  position  on  Sept.  17,  1879.  its  cost 
of  !^ 1 8,000 was  defrayed  by  the  income 
of  a  fund  of  $20,000  left  in  i860  by 
Jonathan  Bhilli)).->  to  adorn  and  embel- 
lish streets  and  public  |)hu  es  [see  P/iil- 
lips  /■iiiit/].  A  line  maible  statue,  by 
Sttny,  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Cam- 
bridge, reijresents  Quincy  later  in  lilc, 
as- president  of  the  tollege. 
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Radical  Club.  —  See  "  Isms." 

Railroads.  —  The  several  railroads 
staiting  from  ik)ston  arc :  the  New- 
York  and  New  -  England  ;  the  l!os- 
ton.  Revere-beach,  and  Lynn;  the  Old- 
Colony;  and  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
—  having  their  stations  at  the  south 
side  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
city;  the  IJoston  and  Providence  on 
the  west  side ;  and  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  Eastern,  Eitchburg,  and 
Maine,  on  the  north.  Each  of  these 
is  described  in  detail  in  this  Diction- 
ary. Tliey  connect  the  great  trunk- 
lines  of  the  country  with  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  reach  tide-water  by  means 
of  the  improved  terminal  facilities 
established  along  the  water-front  in 
recent  years  [see  Terini)ial  Facilitifs\. 
The  magnitude  of  their  oi)erations  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  com- 
piled froui  "  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  " 
for  1882.  'Phe  total  net  earnings  of 
the  nine  roads  in  1881  was  $6,699,011. 
Of  this  ameunt,  the  Bcjstun  and 
Albany,  operating  371.36  miles,  240.80 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  earned 
$2,111,873;  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
operating  139.92,  75.18  in  the  State, 
$390,719;  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
operating  199.70,  42  in  the  Slate, 
$859,956;  the  Boston  and  Providence, 
operating  67.75,  53-33  i'^  ^^e  State, 
i!^.39>403;  ^^'^^  Eastern,  2S3..:|7,  118.33 
in  the  State,  $906,270 ;  the  l''itchburg, 
189.12,  83.95  in  the  Slate,  $290,581  ; 
the  New-  Yonc  and  New  -  Ivngland, 
358.17,  101.80  in  the  Stale,  $692,031; 
the  (3ld-Colon\,  455.56,  284.62  in  the 
State,  90.4.071;  the  Boston,  Rcvero 
b.each,  and  Iv/  i'i,  8.80,  and  with  the 
Boston,  Wint'i  t'p,  and  Pc^int-Shirley 
branch,  11.33,  *4<^)'04   (^^749  earned 


by  the  Winthrop  -and  Point-Shirley 
branch).  The  dividends  paid  during  the 
year  were  :  Albany,  Maine,  and  Provi- 
dence, 8  per  cent  each;  Eitchburg,  7 
])er  cent;  Old-Colony,  and  Boston, 
Revcrc-beach,  and  l.vnn,  ()  per  cent 
eacli ;  Lowell,  4  perceiii.  The  others 
jiaid  no  dividend.  The  cost  of 
the  various  roads  and  their  eciuij)- 
ments  is  given  as  follows:  Albany,  $28, 
736,444;  Lowell,  $7,161,236,-  Nlaine, 
$11,539,821;  Providence,  $5,132,144; 
Eastern,  $9,619,421;  Eitchburg,  ,>8,- 
542,724;  New-York  and  New-England, 
$31,781,949;  Old-Colony,  $13,478,094; 
Boston,  Revere-beach,  and  L.ynn, 
$755,318;  and  Boston,  Winthrop,  and 
Point-Shirley,  $55,362.  The  last  two 
arc  narrow-gauge.  The  total  mileage 
of  railroads  in  the  State  was  1,934.94; 
the  t(;tal  cost  of  roads  and  e(juii)ineiits, 
$167,848,510;  and  total  net  earnings, 

$8,429,721.  The  first  railroads  m 

the  cuunlrywere  built  in  this  State,  and 
from  Ijoston.  The  iirst  charter  grant- 
ed was  for  an  e.\prrimental  road  at 
Quincy,  in  conneetiwu  \silh  thegranite- 
i|uarrics,  to  transport  The  stone  to  the 
l^lace  of  shiinnent.  This  was  estab- 
lished in  1836,  and  was  a  r(;ad  three 
miles  in  length.  Befoie  thai,  in  1S27, 
a  buard  of  commissioners  w.is  ap])oint- 
ed  by  order  of  tiic  Legislature,  to 
cau^e  survess  to  be  made  of  the 
m().-,t  practicable  routes  for  a  railroad 
fr<jm  iioston  to  the  Hudson  River,  at 
or  near  Albany.  'I'his  conmii.ssion 
made  an  exploration  of  the  mo:^l 
dilhcull  I'xjrtion-j  of  several  |)ropo>ed 
routes,  and  had  sur\eyed  a  large  |)art 
of  the  route  deemed  most  eligible. 
A  *' l)oard  (jf  direet<jrs  of  intcmal  im- 
])rovement  "  was  next  created,  b\'  the 
Legislature  of  the  following  year;  and 
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under  its  direction  a  route  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Hudson,  and  tluee  from 
Boston  to  Providence,  were  lliorouglily 
sm'veyed.  Tlie  board  reported  upon 
its  work  in  1829,  and  reconunended 
that  the  State  l)egin  the  buiitling  of 
roads  in  both  these  directions.  The 
State,  however,  declined  to  undertake 
the  construction  ot  tiicse  roads  on  the 
public  account.  In  1830  the  charier 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  was  grant- 
ed; and  in  1831  ihobC  of  the  lio^ton 
and  Worcester  (now  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  combination),  and  the 
l)Oston  and  Providence,  were  granted. 
Tliesc  three  companies  were  organized 
in  the  latter  year;  and,  new  surveys 
being  made,  the  work  of  conttruclion 
was  actively  prosecuted  on  each  during 
the  succeeding  year.  Of  the  time, 
the  Worcester  was  organized  at  first 
conditionally,  with  the  reneivation  of 
the  right  of  the  sul)scribers  to  with- 
draw on  receiving  the  re])ort  of  ddini- 
tive  svnveys  and  estimates:  this  re- 
port at  length  made  and  accepted,  the 
conditional  subscri]jtions  were  made 
absolute.  The  larger  part  of  the 
original  stock  in  the  latfcr  road  was 
taken  by  business-men  desirous  of 
piomoting  the  project  of  a  road  to  the 
Hudson,  and  who  regarded  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  line  as  a  promising 
beginning ;  the  stock  in  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  was  largely  taken  by  thcise 
concerned  in  the  l.owell  manufactur- 
ing establishments ;  and  much  of  that 
in  the  Boston  and  Providence  bv 
New-^'■ork  cajjitalisls  interested  in  ilii.' 
direct  connccti(;n  with  B(.)sion  \s  hit  h  .1 
road  from  Providence  would  yjvv,  the 
latter  being  reached  l)y  the  waler-lini,s 
from  New  York.  The  Low  t  il  and 
the  Prffvidence  roads  were  the  lir.>t 
opened  thioughout  for  i)ublic  travel 
in  June;  1835;  in  April,  1S31,  the 
Worcesti,  1  was  paitially  o])ene(l  to 
public  tiavel,  on  \\lii(l)  occasion  the 
use  of  1m(  omolive  t  n>_',iin,  .  \va-,  inti  w 
duced  f  M-  the  rir->l  time  in  New  faig 
land;  aid  on  tlie  ilh  ol  July,  )8}5, 
was  op(  i.(d  tlir(jiighout.  In  a  sketcli 
of  the  Massachusetts  Kailroad-System, 


written  in  1851  l)y  Nathan  Hale,  the 
second  editor  of  the  "Advertiser" 
newspaper,  warm  praise  is  given  the 
engineers  under  whose  direction  these 
roads  were  (.  oiistructed.  They  liad 
never  seen  the  English  works,  wrote 
Mr.  Hale;  "  and  although  they  adopted, 
for  the  most  jxrrt,  the  general  priiv 
(;il)les  on  which  those  roads  were 
constructed,  ijiey  did  not  blindly  copy 
from  them,  l)ut  modified  their  respec- 
tive works  in  many  particulars  to 
adapt  them  to  their  ilifference  of  situa- 
tion, arising  from  differences  of  locali- 
t),  as  well  as  of  the  amount  oi  popula- 
tion and  biisiiie.ss."  They  were  the 
fust  to  adopt  lies  of  wood  inslcatl  of 
stone  lilo(  ks,  which  the  Lnglish  en- 
gineers soem  abantloned,  substituting 
the  woollen  as  used  here.  Sixteen 
3cars  after  the  oi)ening  of  these 
])ioneer  roails,  the  great  Railroad 
Jubilee,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
railKjad  communication  between  Bos- 
t(;n,  the  C!anadas,  and  the  West,  and 
tlie  establishment  of  American  lines 
of  steamers  between  B(;ston  and 
Li\erpool,  was  held,  continuing 
through  three  days,  —  Sei)t.  17,  18,  19, 
of  J051.  Mayor  Bigelow,  in  announ- 
cing llie  proposed  celebration  through 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  citizens, 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there 
were  at  that  time  coiii])lelLcl  and  in 
operati(jn,  in  Massachusetts  alono, 
aluuit  1,200  miles  of  railroad,  aiul  in 
New  J'aiidand  about  2,,\oo  milts;  Ihil 
Massachusetts  had  cxpeiuled  in  t he  1  "iw 
pkiion  of  these  ro.ids  ,^5  |,ooo,o'.'(j ;  that 
(lining  the  year  1850  over  the  Massa-. 
cimsiils  loads  alone  9, 560,000  passen- 
gers and  2,500,000  tons  of  freight  had 
been  transported  ;  .ind  that  Boston  was 
at  length  united  by  raiirtjad  and  steam 
iia\igalion  with  "thirteen  Slates  of  the 
Union,  comprising  an  area  of  .128,795 
.Sip  1,1  re  miU  s,  the  1  wo  ( 'aiiadas,  and  the 
l:ik(s,  willillicir  c;,oc)0  miles  ol  loast." 
Tin-  I  nliih  (■  w  .IS  attended  li\  1 .01  il 
l'li;in,the  go\ c  1  nor  geiiei  a  I  ol  Biilisli 
North  .\niei  ira,  and  his  suite,  I 'resident 
I'^illmore  and  members  of  his  cal)inet, 
aud  other  men  of  distinction  in  Can- 
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ada  as  well  as  in  the  United  Stat-es. 
There  were  receptions,  parades,  and 
feasts,  and  a  brilliant  night  illumina- 
tion of  the  city.  The  great  pruccs.^ion 
was  a  great  military  and  civic  alluir, 
with  a  moving  exhibition  of  the  li  adcs 
and  industries  of  Boston ;  and  the 
great  dinner  was  under  a  pavilion  on 
the  parade-ground  and  Charles-street 
mall  of  the  Cinnnnni.  Oeurge  S. 
Bout  well  was  then  governor  of  the 
State,  Henry  \Yilson  was  jnesident  of 
the  State  senate,  anel  l)aniel  Webster 
was  of  Mr.  h'illnune's  cabinet.  At 
the  dinner-table  Mayor  l^igeiow  pre- 
sided; and  the  main  speeches  were  by 
the  ni.'iyor,  I'resident  i'"illiuc)re.  Lord 
Klgin,C;ov.  ]!iuitwell,  lulwaid  h'.verelt, 
Roltert  C  Winthroj),  Jose[jh  Howe 
(jirovincial  secretary  of  Nova  St otia), 
Fiancis    Hiek>   (inspect(jr-general  o[ 

C.uiada),  and  Josiah  Quint  )',  jun.  

Besiiles  being  the  slaitiug-point  cjf 
eight  extensive  rail  way  - 1  ines  with 
their  important  connections,  l!(j>lon  is 
the  heatlquarters  of  a  large  uund)er  ot 
railrtjad  cori-nnations  operating  in  the 
great  North-\se>t  and  South-w c  -.t,  and 
other  di-laiit  parts;  while  tio.ston 
capital  is  interested  in  many  great 
railroad  enterprises,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  (jwn  eounli  y,  but 
in  Mexieo.  The  develoi>nient  oi  the 
great  trunk-line  (T  the  Soulh  we^t  — 
the  Atehis(;n,  Topeka,  and  Santa  I'V-  — • 
was  the  work  of  Boston  men,  and  the 
residt  largely  of  the  emplo\ini.nl  of 
JJo-ston  eapiial  ;  and  Boston  men  ami 
capital  conli  I il  and  diret  t  ilie  grt  atest 
railroad  enterprises  devidopitig  in  i\B-x- 
ieo,  notably  the  Mexican  Central  and 
the  Sonora  road.  The  headtpiarters 
of  the.se  eiUerprises,  und  their  main 
financial  ollice^,  are  in  li(->ion.  Among 
(jther  prominuil  raib  o;i(b  oih(  (  s  lo- 
tated  in  this  .i.ity  are-  the  (diicago, 
Burrmgt(jn,  .i  id  (^)uinev  ;  ihe  Cnion 
Baeifie;  the  ■\t:anlic  and  I'.u  lnc;  the 
Califtnnia  S.iLherii;  the  Bmlin-lon 
and  Soutli-\N (  stern  ;  Burlington  .md 
Missouri-river;  Fort  Wayne,  (  imin- 
nati,  and  Soi,  lurn;  Kansas  City,  l''ort 
Scott,  and  iic   Ciulf;    Kausa.s  Cit)-, 


Lawrence,  and  Southern;  Kansas  City, 
Springfield,  and  Memphis;  Little- 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  ;  Denver,  Long- 
moitt,  and  North-western  ;  and  Denver, 
Western,  and  Pacific.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  railroacboflices  aie  located 
in  the  Sears  Building,  on  the  corner  ol 
Washington  and  Court  Streets;  and 
many  imp(jrtant  ones  are  also  to  be 
foimd  in  tlie  Ecpiitable  Building  on 
Milk  Street.  All  tire  great  throLigh 
freight  -  lines  are  represented  by  their 
own  agents  in  Boston ;  and  along 
Washington  Street,  from  trourt  to 
Milk,  are  many  railroad-otlices  ft)r  the 
sale  of  thr(jugh  tickets  on  the  trmdc- 
lines  in  all  diiecti(jns,  west,  north,  and 
s.uith. 

Kailway  ClearinK-iroiise  Asso- 
ciation.—  'Bhis  a^,S(JL  lat  icm  was  or- 
ganized in  May,  icSyS,  for  the  purj^jse 
of  keeping  track  of  the  nunemenls  of 
all  freight-ears  on  the  New-Lngland 
railways,  ;ind  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  balances  for  car-service  be- 
tween tilt-  different  railroad  companies. 
It  (omprises  60  different  roads  and 
lilies,  and  employs  about  (')5  clerks. 
The  system  by  which  the  wtnk  of  the 
clearing-liouse  is  ]Hirsued  is  quite  si'm- 
ple.  All  roatls  are  fui  nislied  u  ith  two 
sets  (jf  blanks,  —  i-onductois'  reports 
and  st,ui(Mi-ma,>tei>>'  repoil,-..  Laeh 
conductor  fills  out  his  l.tlank  e\ery 
trip,  designating  to  what  road.-,  I  he 
ears  of  his  tiain  belong,  Irom  what 
pl.ier  iiie\-  -t.irted,  .ind  lo  what  place 
till  \  luoa;  .naivcd.  Liki\\i-e,  at  lejMi- 
1,11-  inu  r\  al  tin:  station  m.i  .u  r  le- 
pC-ils  thecals  st.aiulinji  at  his  -.laiion. 
Al  ihe  i:l(  ,u  ing  lioiisr  each  road  ami 
lint;  li.is  lis  set  (<f  b(jtd-.s  upon  whieh 
llu  ia  |)oi  l,->  of  its  t;ars  are  (.  nlc.  red  as 
fasi  as  till  \-  arrive,  so  ih.a  al  aic,'  im  >- 
iin  nt  any  1  ail w.iy  i  onip.m\'  e.in  be  InKl 
\\  I II  1  e  .111  V  or  .ill  III  its  eai  s  ai  e  sil  u 
au  d,  hou'miu  h  Ihe  :-ever,d  e.ii-  hate 
Im  c  n  ii-(  d  by  tlu  dilfert  nl  n.ad  s  .md 
mm  h  t  tanpi  n  ..il  m  >n  is  due  t>a' 
sill  h  n-e  ;  .md  .il  o  huw  imit  h  toiiipt  n- 
salioi)  is  due  from  t  .u  h  rumpany  to 
other  companies  foi    its  use  ol  i.;thel 
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companies'  cars.  Formerly,  only  the 
accounts  were  kept  by  the  clearing- 
house, the  settlement  of  balances  be- 
ing left  to  the  different  roads.  Now 
the  association  not  only  keejis  the  ac- 
counts and  furnishes  all  desired  infor- 
mation, but  it  has  general  control  of 
the  movement  of  cars,  and  sends  then\ 
home  when  called  for  by  the  owners. 
At  the  end  of  every  month  the  mile- 
age of  all  cars  is  cominited,  the  debts 
of  the  several  roads  compared,  and 
the  balances  ascertained.  The  clear- 
ing-house then  jjays  the  comjjanies  to 
whom  balances  are  due,  and  draws  on 
the  others  from  whom  balances  are 
due.  The  amount  of  work  done  l)y 
the  clearing-house  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  mileage  of  a  month 
averages  twenty-five  millions  of  miles. 
The  affairs  of  the  association  are  ad- 
ministered by  an  executive  committee 
elected  by  the  railroad  companies  be- 
longing to  it;  and  the  oi)erating  ex- 
penses are  shared  liy  the  comi)anies 
in  the  association  on  the  Ijasis  of  the 
total  mileage  of  cars  on  each  road. 
The  offices  of  the  association  are  in 
the  passenger-station  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad,  on  Causeway  .Street. 
The  present  manager,  E.  B.  Mill,  for- 
merly of  the  Erie  railroad,  was  the 
originator  of  this  enterjirisc. 

Railroad  Club  (The  Nevv^-Enpc- 
land). — Tills  is  one  of  the  newest  of 
the  several  ])art  business  and  |)arl  so- 
cial clubs  of  the  city  [see  Club-Uff  in 
Bostoii\.  It  was  organized  in  the  win- 
ter of  1883.  Its  C(Mislitiili(;n  dLTuus 
the  object  of  the  club  to  be  the  "  mu- 
tual improvement  of  its  members  in 
all  that  i)ertains  to  railroad  eonstrue- 
tion  and  service."  Any  person  con- 
nected with  railroad  business  is  eligible 
for  memberslWj).  A  yearly  assessment 
at  the  low  I'.gure  of  cme  dollar  is  laid. 
The  club 'i.eets  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  ea':h  monlb.  .Sometimes  on 
these  occ:i  ions  the  members  dine  to- 
gether Willi  guests,  and  railroad  cpies- 
tions  are  (li^  cussed  in  the  after-dinner 
speeches.    The  place  of  meeting  is 


generally  the  Quincy  House,  on  Brat 
tie  Street.  F.  D.  Adams,  master  car- 
builder  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
r(Aid,  is  the  ])rcsident  for  1883.  All 
sectioiis  of  New  iMigland  are  repre- 
sented in  the  club. 


Reformed  Episcopal  Church. — 

Tilers  is  one  society  of  this  denomina- 
tion in  Boston,  which  was  founded  by 
Re\'.  Samuel  Cutler  in  1877.  Mr. 
Cutler  died  July  13,  iSSo;  and  under 
the  administration  of  Rev.  James  M. 
Cray,  wh(;  succeeded  him,  the  so- 
ciety was  incorjiorated,  and  the  pres- 
ent church-building  erected.  This  is 
on  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Har- 
wich Streets.  It  is  a  modest  mecting- 
iiouse,  of  lirick,  with  freestone  trim- 
mings, in  tlie  Romanesque  style  of 
architecture.  'J'lie  lecture-room  is  sini- 
]ily  furnished,  and  is  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. The  church  was  dedicated  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  and  occupied  for  reg- 
ular services  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
Ai)ril,  1883.  Previous  to  its  occu- 
pancy of  its  own  meeting-house,  the 
society  held  regular  services  in  the  old 
Somerset-street  Church  until  the  sale 
of  the  jiroperly  to  the  I'oston  Uni- 
versity [see  Boston  University'] ;.  and 
thereafter  in  Hawthorne  l\.ooms,  on 
Park  Street.  In  DecendKr,  1882,  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
f)f  tlie  church  in  I'oston,  and  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
denomination  in  this  country,  were 
observed  by  special  ser\i(cs..  Tliis 
denomination  is  an  oil  sii<M,(  u\  iln 
Protestant  -  l^piscopal  C"liui  cli  ol  the 
Uniied  States.  In  sc)me  respects  it 
is  held  to  be  broader  in  its  symjia- 
tliies  than  what  is  called  the  "  Ihoad 
Church,"  and  in  others  less  broad. 
Its  ministers  exchange  |.nilpits  from 
time  to  time  with  ministers  of  other 
e\ angelical  denoininati(jns  ;  it  adheres 
to  eijiscoj)acy,  "not  as  of  divine  light, 
but  as  a  very  ancient  and  desnable 
form  of  (lunch  polity,"  and  condemns 
the  tloctriiie  that  "  (.'hrislian  ministers 
are  'priests'  in  antjthcr  sense  than 
that  in  which  all  believers  are  *a  royal 
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priesthood  ;  but  it  has  no  sympathy 
with  "  that  Broad-church  school  which 
takes  in  all  men  who  have  loose  views 
in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  are  doubtful  about  the 
deity  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin 
ity,  or  are  uncertain  in  regard  to  the 
atonement,  or  are  unsettled  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  commonly  received  evan- 
gelical doctrines."  It  exalts  tlie  work 
of  the  laity;  encourages  e.\tem))ora- 
neous  prayer  at  all  of  its  services; 
does  not  require  members  of  (^iher 
churches  to  be  confirmed  before  join- 
ing it,  neither  does  it  demand  that 
children  shall  he  hapt'izec]  whose  j)ar- 
ents  do  ncjt  believe  in  infant-bai:)tism. 

Registration  of  Voters.  —  See 

Elections. 

Registry  of  Deeds  for  Suffolk 
County.  ~  N(js.  28  Court  Scjuarc  antl 
32  Tremont  Street,  occupying  the 
builcUng  with  the  courts  of  ])robate 
and  insolvency.  Entrances  from  both 
places;  the  main  entrance  from  Court 
Scpiare.  The  building  is  severely 
plain.  The  interior  is  well  arranged 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  transactions  of  the  register"  and 
his  assistant  and  clerks  are  very  e.xten- 
sive,  increasing  yearly.  In  1S80  the 
first  volume  of  Sufl(;ll<;  Deeds  was 
printed  verbatim,  with  great  care,  by 
order  of  the  l)oard  of  aldernun,  in 
response  to  a  petition  from  leading 
members  of  the  bar,  asking  tiiat  this 
jje  done  to  preserve  the  eaily  records, 
seriously  worn  by  time  and  use,  and 
further  impaired  by  the  introduction 
of  steam-iieat  and  gas  int(^  the  buihl- 
ing.  In  the  introduction  to  this  vol- 
ume some  interesting  facts  are  given 
concerning  the  early  records,  by  John 
T.  llassam.  It  is  herein  static!,  that 
the  first  book  of  the  records  begins 
with  two  letters  in  cipher;  and  a  fac- 
simile  of  the  i;:ig,e  containing  tiu  ni  is 
given.  The  book  itself  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  difh  ri.Tit  persons;  but  the 
greater  part  oi  it,  Mr.  llassam  states, 
was  written  I.7  William  Aspinwall, 
^vho  in  1644  f  receded  Stephen  Win- 


throp,  tlie  first  recorder,  and  by  Ed- 
ward Rawson,  wdio  was  appointed  re- 
corder on  the  removal  of  Asi)inwall  in 
1651.  To  show  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  time  when 
"  Af.  Steven  Wintlirope  was  chosen 
to  record  things,"  Mr.  llassam  gives 
these  statistics  :  "The  first  l.iook  served 
to  contain  all  the  records  prior  to 
April  7,  1654;  Lib.  II.  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  entr^'  made  by  the 
recorder  on  one  of  Us  fly-leaves,  on 
that  date.  Nineteen  books  sufficed  for 
all  deeds  and  other  instruments  left 
foi  rccortl  i)rior  to  1700.  On  the  1st 
of  Januai  y,  1800,  the  numl)er  had  risen 
to  193.  The  end  of  tlic  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  saw  294  books 
on  tlie  shelves;  the  second  (piarter, 
606;  while  the  last  30  years  have  made 
great  additions  to  the  records,  there 
being  now  in  the  Suffolk  Registry  of 
Deeds  no  fewer  than  1,510  huge  folio 
MSS.  volumes,  eC)ntaining,  mc^st  (jf 
them,  640  pages  each.  The  average 
rate  of  increase  has  been,  for  the  last 
10  years,  nearly  50  of  these  volumes 
each  year.  For  the  years  1S71-79  in- 
clusive, 189,685  deeds  and  other  instru- 
ments were  left  for  record,  an  average 
of  21,076',  each  year."  The  numl^cr 
of  instruments  recorded  has  steadily 
increased  in  succeeding  years.  The 
register  of  deeds  is  'fhomas  F.  Tem- 
jile,  who  has  held  the  position  for 
several  terms,  "flic  register  is  elected 
by  the  pef)ple  for  a  (eim  of  3  years. 

Restaurants  and  Cafdis. —  W  ithin 
the  business-sections  of  the  city  lliere 
are  ,  several  hundred  t  stablishmenls 
classed  as  restaurants,  ranging  from 
the  highly  embellished  and  sumi)lu- 
ously  furnished  dining  rooms  of  the 
leading  hotels,  coiulueled  on  the  Enrcj- 
])ean  ))hin,  to  the  modestly  ecpiipiied 
iuiK  h-enunter  of  the  beer-shop,  or  the 
"  full-diniu  r-f(jr-(ifteen-cents  "  places  of 
the  lunnblest  down-town  parts.  Yet, 
with  all  these,  the  stranger  in  town, 
esjici  ially  if  he  comes  from  the  laiger 
cities  of  the  Middle  Stales  or  the 
West,  or  from  the  great  cities  (Jii  the 
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Other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  frequently 
heard  to  con^plain  of  the  lack  in  Bos- 
ton of  restaurants  of  the  second  class, 
whose  prices  are  reasonable,  and  w  hose 
viands  are  of  the  l^esl.  Ijostonians 
who  know  the  cily  well,  and  those  out- 
of-towners  who  have  become  acijiiaiiit- 
ed  with  it,  hnd  less  triniblc  in  niecliug 
tiieir  wants  in  this  rt-spect;  but  the 
same  comi)laint  is  often  heard  ivniw 
them,  as  well  as  from  ihnse  visiting 
the  city  for  the  first  time.  Tlicrc  arc 
many  iirst-class  esial)lislnnLMU>,  and 
more  of  the  third  class,  especially  for 
men ;  but  the  third-chiss  i)laces  too 
often  assume  the  airs,  and,  what  is 
more  exasperating,  dcnunul  the  prices, 
of  first-class  cstablislnncrits  ;  while  the 
second-class  i)lace^,  making  no  \<Aly 
pretensions,  arc  the  c.\(  eption.  Recog- 
nised universally  as  the  leading  res- 
taurants are  those  connected  with 
Young's  Hotel  and  the  I'arkcr  House. 
The  former  is  ver)' extensi\ c,  oe(  up}- 
ing  the  greater  j^ortion  of  the  ground- 
iloor  of  that  large  c>tablislunent.  It 
is  conveniently  ariangcd  lo  meet  all 
demands,  having  sumi)tui)us  dining- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ex- 
tensive lunch-rooms,  and  conveniLul 
oyster  aiid  lunch  coimters.  There  aie 
entrances  to  the  main  dining-rooms 
from  the  court  at  the  rear  of  Washing- 
ton Street,  upon  which  the  older  p(jr- 
tion  of  the  house  front.-^,  and  fr^m 
Court  Street,  where  the  new  portion 
fronts,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
ladies'  entrance,  i'arkii's  restaurant 
consists  of  the  lai'gc  main  tlining  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  hall  ;  tlie 
to  the  right  of  the  main  hall;  the 
ladies' dining-r(jom  at  the  lcl'1,  and  aKo 
having  a  si)e(.ial  entrance  from  the 
street;  and  the  lunch-( ountcr  in  the 
busenient.  [See  J\iil.n-  Hon  c  and 
Yoiliii;\-  .lfoUl.\  ('oinu  (  ted  w  ith  the 
Tremont  Ibnise  (;n  Tremont  Slrci  I, 
and  with  the  Kevere  llouse  on  liow- 
doin  S(|  lare,  are  small  liijcs^  uliiJi 
are  mii<  ^  visited  by  regidar  patrons, 
and  are  in  /iting  to  tho^j  desiring  rpiii  t 
comfcnt  .vith  the  attuition  to  details 
general!;  to  be  found  in  hotel  lestau- 


rants.  In  the  busiest  portions  of  tht 
city,  business-men's  restaurants  abound. 
Several  arc  to  be  f(nmd  on  Sununcr 
Street;  a  nundjcr  on  Federal,  Dev- 
onshire, JMilk,  Water,  and  Washing- 
ton Streets.  On  Exchange  I'lacc  is 
"Smith's,"  which  has  for  years  been 
a  favorite;  dining  place  with  btisiness- 
men.  (Jn  Ihatile  Street  is  one  of  the 
most  extensixe  of  down-t(jwn  restati- 
rants,  kmg  and  favorably  known  as 
"  Marston's  ;  "  just  above,  l<;war(ls 
(  oiut  Street,  is  the  restaurant  of  the 
(.'rawfoid  House,  open  until  i  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  on  the  corner,  in 
the  l)asemeni  of  the  Crawford-house 
building,  is  a  coinbineci  o)-ster-house 
and  restaurant  ki  jjt  by  the  suet  essors 
ol  one  of  the  oldest  linns  in  the  busi- 
ness, who  sucLeL(lcd  I  he  famous'  Peter 
]!.  lirigham,  caterer  Kj  many  old-time 
llostonians.  I"\trther  ilow  n  town,  about 
the*  Faneuil-hall  markets,  are  sev  eral 
restaurants  laigely  patronized  b}  mar- 
ket-men, produce-men,  ami  milkmen, 
and  by  (lc)U  n-tow  n  merchants  as  w  ell, 
wlio  fiiul  llicm  eminently  satisfactory 
because  of  the  ric  hness  of  their  nieats, 
and  their  generally  fresh  and  whole- 
some fare.  These  are  equii)ped  with 
im-.vstlietic  ware.  I'hcre  is  no  "style" 
about  them,  bul  to  the  hungry  man 
they  have  peculiar  charms.  In  several 
of  Ihern  the  l)lazing  fires  ujjon  which 
the  cooking  to  order  is  done  are  in 
full  view  of  the  patrons;  and  the  cooks, 
aiia\e(l  in  white  ajnons,  and  w■earil1^ 
paptr  caps,  a-.-mu"'  a  (onlid'  nt  air, 
conscious  of  their  ability  to  e \i  1  I  in 
their  special  line-,  and  piouil  ot  (he 
repulation  ol  the  "  niai  ket  nie  n's  e'ut- 
inj.',-hou>;es,"  whic:h  the)'  do  si;  mueh  to 
sust.iin.  At  Nos.  2.|j-2.j7  Atlantic  Ave 
mie  is  the  large  rc  stauiant  of  Sanuiel  I. 
Coy  (foi me  1  Iv  brock  ('v  (  oy),  a  great 
resoit  lor  llie  steamboat  nun  (jf  tin; 
.Soiuln.'in  and  l\a  .te  rn  lines,  and  tor 
tlu-  w  holc-.ale  nu  rrliants  of  broad, 
India,  and  adjoining  streets,  ami  also 
of  many  "up  town"  nun  who  tiesiri:  a 
uluile-oine  nu'al  at  reasmiabh'  pri( cs. 
In  ( 'ily-hall  S(piarc-  and  S(  lu-i]  Stit  >  t 
ate   several    lestauranls  which  have 
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occupied  their  stands  tor  many  years. 
Chief  among  these,  on  School  Street, 
is  "Mrs.  Harrington's,"  famous  for  its 
"home-made"  dishes,  and  csiiccially 
for  its  boiled  coffee,  On  Temple 
Place  is  Weber's,  a  favorite  place  with 
ladies  and  with  business-men  in  retail- 
trade  in  the  neighborhood ;  around 
the  corner,  on  Washington  Street,  is 
Copeland's;  ancjther  Copeland  is  on 
Tremont  Street,  near  Winter;  on 
Avon  Street,  just  off  from  Washing- 
ton, is  Cook's,  a  po[)ular  ladies'  res- 
taurant; and  Fera's  is  at  No.  162  Tre- 
mont Street,  —  all  of  the  same  class. 
On  Tremont  Street,  No.  173,  is  the 
large  establishment  of  Engclliardi,  a 
wine-house  and  restaurant  of  the  lir.^t 
class,  with  ladies'  dining  and  sui.)per 
room  on  the  second  iloor  overlooking 
the  Common.  Near  by  is  "  f^erkins's," 
formerly  the  "Colonnade,"  a  famous 
oyster  and  private-dinner-[)iriy  house. 
Farther  up  Tremont  Street,  in  the 
Hotel  Boylston,  is  a  oi/J  much  patron- 
ized by  the  neighborhood  as  well  as 
by  residents  in  the  hotel,  which  is 
an  apartnient-housc  [see  Apartniciit- 
Hoiises\.  In  Van-Kensselaer  iilace, 
just  off  of  Tremont  Street,  a  few  steps 
above  the  Common,  is  a  nest  of  French 
restaurants,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
much  frequented  by  artists,  journalists, 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  men. 
Here  the  prices  are  reasonable,  ami 
the  mom  is  considered  as  of  the  best. 
Dining  here  is  a  pleasant  e.xperience. 
The  rooms  are  attractive,  the  service 
go(jd,  and  the  company  about  the  ta- 
bles, when  bir-.iness  is  bri.sk  and  "  in 
the  season,"  not  a  least-intere.sling  part 
of  the  entertainment  afforded  here.  In 
the  rear  of  l5o)lsion  Street,  (;j)])Osite 
the  side  of  the  Trovidence-railroad 
Stati(jn,  is  the  "  Carrollton,"  an  Italian 
restaurant  of  fragrant  reputation.  The 
h-ading  Frentl;  restaurant  of  the  city 
is  "  Obtr's,"  o'i  ^Vinter  Place,  off  Win 
ter  Street,  'i'l  s  has  more  than  a  local 
fame.  It  is  1  lost  patronized  by  the 
possessors  of  .ong  purses.  It  lias  a 
large  general  Pning-room,  a  aif^,  and 
several  privi  ■  i  supper-rooms.  The 


viands  here  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
place  in  the  city.  Another  much- 
patronised  I'rench  restaurant  is  "  Mus- 
sel's," on  Devonshire  Street.  Jolly 
little  dinner-parties  are  occasionally 
given  here.  Of  those  savory  and  com- 
fortable institutions  known  as  "  chop- 
houses  "there  are  too  few  in  Boston. 
The  most  noteworthy  one,  a  veritable 
English  institution,  famed  for  its  spe- 
cial dishes,  its  spleadid  mutton,  its 
"golden  bucks,"  its  "  nmsty  ale,"  and 
its  "  broiled  live  lobsters,"  is  "  Park's," 
on  Montgomery  Place,  off  from  Tre- 
mont Street.  This  is  kept  by  William 
1).  Park,  and  is  patronized  by  local  ej)i- 
cures  with  much  satisfaction.  There 
are  also  a  few  good  chop-houses  down 
tmvn,  one  or  two  on  Fsse.x  Street,  and 
one  in  the  quiet  Avery  Street,  just 
off  the  busy  thoroughfare  of  Tremont 
Street.  On  Ilawley  Street  is  a  fa\or- 
ite  Cierman  restauiant;  and  on  Court 
Street,  opposite  the  Court  House, 
located  in  a  basement,  is  another  of 
a  cheaper  .grade,  which  has  many  pa- 
trons. Oyster-houses  are  many,  and 
of  all  grades.  Among  the  oldest, 
which  have  long  sustained  an  excel- 
lent reputation,  are  "  iliggins's,"  on 
Court  Street,  between  Sudbury  Street 
and  Pcnvdoin  Scjuare;  others  are 
"  Ih  igham's,"  on  '(Vashington  Street, 
o[)p()site  the  Boylston  Market;  and 
"  Bacon's,"  on  Esse.K  Street,  opposite 
the  Essex-street  entrance  to  the  Globe 
Theatre.  The  railroad-station  restau- 
rants of  the  city  arc,  as  a  rnK>,  sujierior. 
Tliey  arc  geiu-rally  admirably  conducl- 
ed  ;  and  a  good  meal,  well  cooked,  can 
be  (obtained  at  any  of  them,  at  short 
notice  and  at  reasonable  i)riccs. 

Revere  House  (Tho).  —  f^owdoin 
S(|ii,ire.  This  is  one-  of  the  older  hotcds 
of  the  city,  enjoying  a  wide  reputation, 
it  was  built  in  1847  by  a  com|)any  of 
gentlemen  ct)nnccted  with  the  Charita- 
ble .Mechanic  Association  [see  Cluiri- 
tiihlc  Mi'i  liaiiic  Assoi  iation\  and  was 
named  for  Paul  Revere,  the  Revolu- 
tionary hero,  and  the  first  president  of 
the  Mechanic  Association.    It  is  now 
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owned  by  a  corporation,  of  which  Hon. 
Uriel  Crocker,  ex-Mayor  Frederic  \V. 
Lincoln,  ex-Mayor  Joseph  M.  Wight- 
man,  Samuel  I^Iatch,  and  .  L.  Miles 
Standish  are  directors,  and  U.  II. 
Crocker  treasurer  and  clerk.  The 
house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  dwell- 
ing and  grounds  of  Kirk  Boott,  one 
of  the  eminent  merchants  of  his  time, 
and  father  of  the  Kirk  Boott  who 
was  among  those  connected  with  early 
manufacturing  in  the  city  of  Kowell. 
The  Revere  House,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable.  Its  rooms  are  large,  its 
halls  are  spacious,  its  dining-rooms 
inviting,  and  its  generous  j)arlors  ele- 
gantly and  tastefully  furnished.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  equipped  house,  cond)in- 
ing  old-fashioned  rooniincss  and  ^ol'nl 
comfort  with  modern  improvements  of 
every  kind.  It  has  always  been  con- 
ducted on  the  American  plan,  and 
been  famous,  as  it  is  slili,  f/)r  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  citisitii:  For  many 
years  it  was  under  the  management  of 
Paran  Stevens,  the  cclcbiated  land- 
lord who  was  also  for  some  time 
lessee  of  the  Fifth-avenue  of  New 
York  and  the  Continental  of  I'hiladel- 
phia.  During  a  later  period  it  was 
conducted  in  common  with  the  'iVe- 
mont  House;  Chapin,  Gurney,  &  Co. 
being  the  proprietors  of  the  two  estab- 
lishments. The  present  pro))rictor  is 
C.  B.  I'^errin,  for  lo  years  proprietor 
of  the  Westminster  Hotel,  jNcw  Vork, 
and  before  that  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  I'arker  House  in  this 
city.  In  its  day  the  Revere  has  enter 
tained  n)any  people  of  distinctii^i. 
Jenny  Find  stopped  here  during  her 
memorable  Boston  season;  and  l're>i- 
dents  Fillmore,  Pierce,  J(jhnson  ;  Oen. 
(and  then  i'resident)  Cirant,  (len.  Sher- 
man, deii.  Sheridan,  the  Prime  of 
Wales,  the  (irand  Huke  Alexis,  King 
Kalakau  i,  the  ICmperor  l)(>m  I'edi'o, 
Christine  Kilbson,  Parepa  Rosa,  The- 
resa Till'  .IS,  Adelina  Patti,  and  hosts 
of  other  \  cll-known  jjcople,  have  been 
entertaii  (  cl  here,  l-rom  tiie  balcony 
in  front    r.   one  ui  the  huge  pailor- 


windows,  speeches  have  been  made 
by  many  public  men  of  note,  guests  of 
the  city,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
people  assembled  in  the  square.  The 
prices  at  the  Revere  range  from  $2.50 
to  $4  a  day,  according  to  the  location 
of  rooms.  The  house  acconunodales 
250  guests.  It  is  nmch  patronized  as 
a  winter-residence  by  families. 

Roller-skating  Rinka.  —  Within 
recent  years  the  pastime  of  roUer,skat- 
ing  has  grown  into  popular  favor;  and, 
as  a  result,  roller-skating  rinks  have 
been  added  to  the  regularly  established 
amusement  places  of  the  city.  'Hiere 
are  at  present  two  large  rinks  in  the 
new  West  Ihul,  which  are  arranged 
on  an  andjitious  scale,  and  dining  the 
season  offer  a  variety  of  si)ecial  attrac- 
tions, as  well  as  opportunities  for  i)rac- 
tice  in  the  sport.  These  are  the  rink  of 
tlie  "  Ul>  nipian  Club,"  in  the  Charita- 
ble Mechanic  Y\ssociation  fair-building 
on  Huntington  Avemie,  and  the  bos- 
ton Roller-skating  Rink,  on  the  corner 
of  C'larendon  Street  and  St.  James 
Avenue,  'i'he  latter  is  in  a  building 
es])ecially  built  for  roller-skating.  In- 
sitlc  it  is  attractive  and  convenient. 
'I'he  skating  surface  is  180  feet  long, 
and  70  feet  wide,  and  is  laid  with  two- 
inch  yellow-birch  boards.  Arcnmd  the 
floor,  and  sej^arated  from  it  by  an  orna- 
mental railing,  is  a  promenade  fifteen 
feet  wide,  along  which  are  placed  rows 
of  camp-chairs  for  the  acconnnodation 
of  spectators.  At  the  head  of  the  h  ill 
are  the  skate-ro(jm,  coat-room  (where 
coats  and  wraps  are  checked),  and  re- 
tiring-rooms. The  building  is  of  brick, 
and  its  entire  lengtli  is  225  feet;  its 
wiilth,  100  feet.  '1  lie  walls  are  20  feet 
higli,  and  it  is  .)  5  k  et  fr(nn  the  floor  to 
the  .ipex  111'  the  roof.  At  niglil  the  rink 
i.s  lighteil  in  part  by  the  electric  light. 
Robert  H.  Slack  was  the  architeit  of 
the  building.  The  "  AllKunbra,"  at 
(."ity  I'oint,  South  Boston,  is  occasion- 
ally conducted  as  a  roller-sk.iting  rink. 
Many  practise'  lollcr-skating  outside  the 
i  iid\S(jnthe  smooth  sidewalks  ;  and  on 
pleasant  aflei noons,  gi  oiips  of  chihlien 
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are  often  met  on  the  broad  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  West  and  South  Ends, 
forming  merry  roller-skating  parties. 

Roxbury  Charitable  Society,  ^ — 
No.  ii8  Ro.vbury  Street,  Koxbury  dis- 
trict. Established  1794,  incorporated 
1799.  This  society  of  venerable  age 
devotes  itself  to  the  temporary  aid  of 
the  destitute  poor  living  within  the 
Roxbury  district.  It  fmds  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  without  work  ; 
gives" money  when  that  seems  most  to 
be  needed  to  allay  suffering  and  fur- 
nish immediate  relief;  also  food,  fuel, 
and  clothing.  Monthly  payments  are 
made  to  beneficiaries  by  vote  of  the 
conmrittee.  I'he  aid  is  distributed 
through  the  society's  agent,  and  over 
2,000  people  are  helped  in  one  way 
and  another  annually.  Connected  with 
the  work  is  a  dispensary  dei)artment, 
under  the  charge  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician. This  aids  about  500  persons 
yearly.  During  1S82  about  $^,000  were 
distributed  among  beneficiaries  of  the 
society.  A  wood-yard,  where  em]>K}y- 
meut  is  given  those  who  want  hei];, 
and  can  work  for  it,  is  self-sustaining. 
The  society  si)ends  in  its  work  the  in- 
terest of  special  funds  established  for 
charitable  work. 

Roxbury  District  (The).  —  The 
first  settlers  of  Ro.xbury,  some  say, 
were  of  the  company  from  Dorchester, 
England,  who  came  over  in  the  "  Mary 
and  John,"  and  founded  the  new  Dor- 
chester, now  the  Dorchester  di-^trict 
cjf  the  city  [see  Dorchestey  Distrid  and 
Old-JIarbor  Poini\.  But  the  princii)al 
settlers  were  of  those  who  arrived  a 
month  later  in  the  "Arbella."  They 
first  called  the  place  "  Rocksbury," 
—  or  Rocksborough  ;  and  it  was  rec- 
ogni/.ed  as  a  town  by  tlie  Court  of 
Assistants  on  Oct.  8,  1650.  Here 
Thomas  Dudley  afterwaids  settled. 
The  Universal :sL  Church,  Rev.  Dr. 
I'atterson,  now  occupies  the  site  of  his 
house.  Three  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tc  wn,  in  f63J,  William 
Wood  thus  de^  liljcd  its  a|)i)earance  : 
"A  mile  from  th  s  tf)wne  (DorchesterJ 


lyeth  Roxberry,  which  is  a  faire  and 
handsome  Countrey-towne  ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  being  all  very  rich.  This 
Towne  lyeth  upon  the  Maine  so  that  it 
is  well  woodded  and  watered  ;  having  a 
cleare  and  fresh  brooke  running  through 
the  Towne.  Vp  which  although  iliere 
come  no  Alewiucs,  yet  there  is  a 
great  store  of  Smelts,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  Smelt-braoke.  A  cpiarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  North-side  of  the 
Towne  is  another  river  called  Stony- 
river,  upon  which  is  built  a  water- 
milne.  Here  is  good  ground  for  corne, 
and  medow  lor  cattle.  Vp  westwarcl 
from  the  Towne  it  is  something  rocky 
whence  it  hath  the  name  of  Ro.xberry. 
The  inliabitants  have  faire  lujuses, 
store  of  Cattle,  impaled  Corne-lields, 
and  fruitful  Gardens.  Here  is  no  Har- 
bour for  ships,  because  the  Towne  is 
seated  in  the  bottoine  of  a  shallow  Bay 
which  is  made  by  the  necke  of  land  on 
which  Boston  is  built ;  so  that  they  can 
transport  all  their  goods  from  the 
Ships  in  bcjats  from  Boston  which  is 
the  nearest  Harbour."  The  town  ori- 
ginally included  the  present  West- 
Roxbury  district  (set  off  in  1851),  with 
Jamaica  Plain  ;  and  the  present  town 
of  Brookline,  known  in  the  early  days 
as  "  Bunch-bowl  Village."  Tlie  fiist 
church  was  founded  in  1632  [see  First 
ParisJi  of  Roxl>ury\  \  and  13  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  "  Eree 
Schoole  in  Roxburic"was  established. 
Roxbury  long  remained  a  "  faire  and 
hands(jme  counlrey-lowne."  I'lilil  well 
int(i  the  ])rcsent  century  it  was  a 
l^ictuiesque  village,  with  a  single  bus- 
tling business-street,  a  few  manufac- 
tories, clusters  of  houses  about  the 
"centres,"  and  outlying  farms,  some  of 
them  with  fine  old-fashioned  home 
steads  occupied  by  descendants  of 
the  , original  pr(jprietors  of  the  lands. 
During  the  Revolutionary  period  it 
had  scarcely  2,000  inhabitants,  a  little 
over  200  dwellings,  three  meeting- 
houses, and  five  schools.  In  1800  the 
popidation  had  increased  lo  only  about 
2,700.  'I'wenty  years  after,  the  pojiu 
lation  is  given  as  .1,135.    Inuring  the 
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next  lo  years  many  improvements 
were  made.  In  1824  Roxbury  Street, 
now  Washington  Street,  and  tlicn  tlie 
one  thoroughfare  through  the  town, 
was  paved,  and  briek  sidewalks  hud; 
the  next  year  the  several  roads  were 
given  names  as  streets  ;  the  same  year 
the  Norfolk  House  was  opened  ;  the 
first  newsi)aper  was  then  started,  — the 
"Norfolk  Gazette."  In  1827  hourly 
coaches  began  to  run  between  the 
town  and  Boston,  —  the  first  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  1S30  the  i)op- 
ulation  was  about  5,247.  l)uring  the 
next  10  years  the  growth  was  more 
rapid.  Many  new  streets  were  laid 
out,  business  extended,  and  new  build- 
ings and  new  dwellings  were  erecti.(i. 
In  1840  the  pojiulation  was  9,089. 
Six  years  after,  the  town-government 
was  abandoned,  and  the  ])lace  became 
a  city.  In  .iSso  it  had  18,373  inhabit- 
ants. In  1856  the  lirst  street-railroad 
was  established;  cars  running,  at  the 
beginning,  from  Guild  How  to  Boyls- 
ton  Street  in  Bostcn.  In  1867,  wiien 
it  was  annexed  to  Boston,  and  became 
the  Roxbury  district,  it  had-  a  po|iula- 
tion  of  30,000 ;  and  its  ]jropcrty  was  \  al- 
ued  at  ^18,265,400  real,  and  i^8, 286,300 
personal,  a  total  valuation  of  ;$26,55i,- 
700  [see  Aiifu-xatioii\.  In  1870  its 
population  was  34,772;  and  in  1880, 
78,799.  Though  it  has  expanded  and 
grown' metropolitan  of  late  years,  the 
Roxbury  district  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  the  city, 
with  beautiful  walks,  line  drives,  broatl 
shaded  streets  over  its  hills  and 
through  its  vales,  lined  with  jjleasant 
dwellings,  —  few  unsightly  blocks,  but 
mostly  detached  houses,  many  of  them 
with  neatly  laid-cjut  groiuuls  and  tree:> 
about  them,  and  n(;t  .1  small  number 
extensive  estates  with  line  lawns  and 
large  gardens.  In  an  early  edition  of 
"Haywaid's  Gazetteer,"  it  is  said  of 
Roxbury  .  "  A  great  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  has  t)jcn  displayed  here,  both  in 
horticuli  iral  and  archiicctural  euibel- 
iishment-,  for  which  the  'highlands' 
in  the  ..  .ithern  part  of  tlie  city  es- 
pecially furnish  a  beautiful  advantage. 


Many  parts  of  Ro.v-bury,  which  until 
recently  were  improved  as  farms  or 
rural  walks,  are  n(jw  covered  with 
wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings. 
Several  of  the  church-ediliccs  in  Ro.x- 
bury,  being  located  on  elevated  posi- 
tions, make  a  beautiful  appearance." 
As  comjilimentary  language  can  be 
employed  in  describing  the  Roxbury 
district  of  to-d._iy.  A  few  of  the  old 
landmarks  of  Roxbury  yet  leniain,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  arc  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  on  "  Old  Land- 
marks "  in  this  Dictionary.  The  Co- 
chitiiate  stand-pipe,  on  the  hill  between 
Beech-glen  Aveiuie  and  Fort  Avenue, 
stands  on  the  .site  of  the  earthworks 
thrown  up  in  June,  1775,  ami  kudwn  as 
the  *' Roxbury  High  Fort."  'I'liis  fort 
was  built  under  the  direction  of  (jen. 
I'homas,  and  crowned  the  Roxbury 
lines  of  in\e-.linent  at  the  siege  of 
JJoston.  This  was  the  strongest  of  the 
several  Roxbury  forts,  others  of  which 
guarded  the  only  land  entrance  to 
Boston,  which  was  over  the  Neck 
[see  Neck,  llw  lh>sto>i\,  defended  the 
road  to  Dovchestei",  covered  the  old 
landing-place,  and  comujandcd  Muddy 
Ri  \  er.  The  steeple  of  the  h  irst  Parish 
Meeting-h(Hise  was  the  signal-station 
of  the  besieging  army  on  this  side, 
and  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
enemy's  cannon.  Roxbmy,  small  as 
she  was,  had  a  conspicuous  jiart  in  the 
early  events  of  the  Rcviilution.  It  was 
the  native  place  of  the  innnortal  Wnr- 
ren,  and  of  Heath  ami  Gie.iton,  gen 
erals  in  the  Gontmenial  .>ini\.  (ien. 
Iloiace  Binney  Sargent,  in  his  cualiuu 
on  the  ()ccasit)ii  of  the  l\o\|)niv  cele- 
bration in  Novend)er  of  the  centennial 
year  of  i876,  recalled  the  meetings  of 
the  Sons  of  Lil)crty  in  tlie  Gre\ hound 
Tavern  in  Roxbury  Street,  where  Gra- 
ham's l)lock  n(jw  stands.  "Its  walls 
rang  with  wit  and  patriotic  eloquence." 
(ireaton,  the  inn  keeper,  who  afterward 
became  a  brigadier  -  general  in  the 
aiiuy,  was  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill.  The  hrst  "general  onler "  for 
the  army  was  signed  by  Heath,  who 
w;is  the  son  of  a  Roxbury  farmer. 
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He  was  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
and  commanded  a  part  of  the  right 
wing  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  Later 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conmiand  of 
West  Point  by  Washington,  after  the 
treason  of  ArnukL  Moses  W'hiling 
and  William  Drajier  of  Roxbury  com- 
manded comi)anies  at  Lexington,  and 
140  Roxbury  men  were  there.  Robert 
Williams,  master  of  the  Latin  School, 
"changed  his  ferule  for  a  sword,"  tak- 
ing a  commission  in  the  army.  Major- 
Gen.  Dearborn,  on  the  staft  of  Wash- 
ington, livei-l  and  died  in  Roxbury. 

Roxbury  Home  for  Children  and 
Aged  Women.  — Burton  Avenue,  off 
Copeland  Street,  Roxbury  district. 
Licorporatcd  1S56.  A  comfortable 
home,  mainly  for  aged  women,  who 
pay  three  dollars  a  week  towards  their 
board.  The  institution  is  maintained 
by  a  small  organization  of  benevolent 
people,  mostly  ladies.  The  president 
of  the  corporation  is  John  W.  Bush. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  is  17. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Home  is  about  ,^4,500.  The 
house  in  which  the  Home  is  situated 
is  owned  by  tiie  corporation.  In  -1882 
a  gift  of  ^5,000  was  received  from 
Mrs.  William  Whiting  for  free  beds. 
[See  Asyluf/ts  a>id  Hoincs.] 

Roxbury  Latin  School  (The). — 
Founded  in  1645  ^-"Y  ^'^"^  ai)ustle  John 
Eliot,  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  oth- 
ers conspicuous  in  the  early  days, 
this  school,  long  known  as  '"the  dram- 
mar  School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the 
Town  of  Roxbury,"  stands  e(|ual  in 
rank,  with  any  school  of  its  clas?,  in  the 
country,'  while  it  is  second  in  age. 
Though  free  to  residents  of  Bost<jn,  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  i)ublic-school 
system.  It  is  conirolled  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  a  cl(;se  corporation,  charlercd 
in  1789,  the  injinbers  of  which  fill 
any  vacancies  l  Uat  occur  in  the  board. 
Its  supjjort  is  '  hiefly  from  the  income 
of  a  tax  voluntarily  imj^osed  upon 
certain  citi/eu:  of  the  Roxinny  (li-->- 
trict,  and  from  several  becpiests  re 
ceived  from  ii.i 'i .  iduals.    lis  teachers 


before  the  Revohuion  included  Judge 
William  Gushing,  Gen.  Josej^h  War- 
ren, Rev.  Bishop  Samuel  I^arker,  and 
Gov.  Increase  Simmer;  and  since  that 
time  its  lists  of  teachers  and  pupils 
have  borne  the  names  of  many  men 
who  have  attained  eminence.  'hhe 
school  has  now  two  six-years'  courses, 
one  of  which  is  an  English  course, 
and  the  other  a  course  preparatory  for 
college,  especially  for, Harvard.  'I'he 
school  -  building  is  a  plain  wooden 
structure  on  Kearsarge  Avenue,  and 
comfortably  acconmiodates  its  present 
nunil)er  of  puijils,  about  130.  The 
pre.-^ent  head-mailer  is  William  C. 
Gollar. 

Roxbury  Pudding  -  stone.  —  A 

somewhat  peculiar  coiiglomeraie  stone 
which  abounds  in  the  Roxbury  diitrict, 
and  is  one  of  its  ])rincipal  natural  fea- 
tures, and  lias  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  c[uite  a  number  of 
public  and  other  buildings  in  the  city. 
(Jliver  Wendell  Ifolmes,  in  a  poem 
entitled  the  "  Dorchester  Giant,"  fan- 
cifully gives  its  origin  as  the  giant's 
])udding  Ihmg  over  the  Roxbury 
Hills:  — 

"  The  suet  is  hard  as  a  inarrow-bone, 
And  evciy  \A\\m  is  turned  to  stone; 
Bui  ilicrc  llie  puddings  lie." 

This  Stone  is  admiral^ly  adapted  for 
building  jmrposcs,  having  a  great  va- 
riety and  richness  of  color.  It  cpiite 
rc<.embles  the  well-known  English 
l>ndding-stone,  thoiiL'.h  it  is  coarscl" 
and  h.is  not  its  siist  eptitiilily  lo  jxfliih. 
Amcmg  the  buiklings  which  have  been 
c(jnstructed  from  this  material  arc 
the  (Jentral  Church,  on  the  corner  of 
Berkeley  and  Newbmy  Streets,  and 
tlie  lanmanuel  Church,  also  on  New- 
bury Slieet,  Back  Day  district  [scc 
Ihe^i  ]. 

Roxbury  Soldiers'  Monument.  — 

St  e  Cenu  teric  s,  paragraph  concerning 
I  'orest  hills  ( 'enictci  v. 

11  o  X  b  u  V  y  YounK  Men's  Free 
Union.  —  I'.stablishcd  in  1877.  ^Lwn- 
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tains  reading-room  and  library,  for 
working  young  men,  at  No.  4  Pynchon 
Street.  Membership  is  free  to  work- 
ing young  men  over  seventeen  years 
of  age.  The  rooms  are  open  from 
7  to  9.30  every  evening,  and  on  Sun- 
days from  3  in  the  afternoon  to  9  in 
the  evening.  Members  are  aided  in 
many  ways.    Classes  in  history,  pen- 


manship, and  other  branches,  are  sus- 
tained; and  there  is  an  employment- 
bureau,  through  which  permanent  em- 
ployment is  secured.  The  Union  is 
mamtained  by  the  First  Religious  So- 
ciety, but  it  is  not  a  religious  or  in 
any  way  a  denominational  organization. 
The  rooms  are  in  charge  of  a  superin- 
tendent. 


i 
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ST.  BOTOLPH  CLUB 


SX.  MARY'S  CHURCH 


St.  Botolph  Club. —  Club-house, 
No.  85  iioylstou  Street,  opi)ositc  tlie 
Public  (iarden.  This  is  one  of  the 
newest  of  Hostt)U  eiubs,  and  one  in 
which  the  professional  life  of  the  city 
is  best  represented.  It  was  organized 
in  18S0,  and  the  purj)Ose  of  its  ])r()- 
jectors  was  to  establish  a  (  lub  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Century  in  New 
York.  It  has  had  a  large  membership 
from  the  start,  composed  of  leading 
men  in  the  various  professions,  includ- 
ing several  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  liberal  clergymen  of  the  ciL), 
representative  literary  men,  journal- 
ists, artists,  and  members  (jf  the  bar. 
Its  formation  was  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic criticism  by"  the  "free  lance,"  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  in  several  of  his  "Mon- 
day Lectures;"  a  private  circular  to 
gentlemen  invited  to  join  the  move- 
ment, stating  its  object  and  the  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  modern  club-house, 
having  got  into  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
("00k  took  especial  exce])tion  to  the 
statement  that  the  h(Hrse  would  be  sup- 
plied with  wine,  liquors,  and  cigars, 
which  mendiers  could  obtain,  though 
there  woidd  be  no  restaurant.  The 
breeze  thus  raised,  however,  was  an 
ineffective  one,  and  the  club  opened 
brilliantly.  As  now  organized,  it  has 
both  an  artistic  and  a  literary  llavor  ; 
and  its  receptions  to  visiting  men  of 
letters  and  leading  artists  of  other 
cities,  and  men  of  distinction  from 
abrtjad,  are  noteworthy  occasions.  A 
feature  of  the  club-house  is  its  large 
artgallcry.  A  i.ong  the  artist  mem- 
bers of  the  lub  are  ;i  nund)er  of 
the  foremost  p.iinters  in  the  city  ;  and 
the  regular  ard  occasional  exhibitions 
in  the  club-gallery,  to  which  they 
contribute,  rank  with  the  very  best 


s. 

shown  in  the  city.  The  club's  Satur- 
day-night receptions  during  the  winter 
season  are  very  enjoyable  affairs.  The 
club-house  is  agreeably  decorated, 
and  comfortably  furnished.  It  is 
thoroughly  eciuipped  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  its  library-tables  are  generously 
sui)plied  with  the  leading  foreign  and 
domestic  periodical  and  other  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  Names  of  canditlates 
for  admission  to  the  club  must,  be 
presented  by  two  members  and  posted, 
after  which  they  are  ])assed  upon  by 
a  sjiecial  committee  who  alone  elect. 
The  entrance-fee  is  *.50,  and  the  annual 
assessment  ji  jo.  Francis  Parkman, 
the  histtjrian,  is  the  ])resident,  and  has 
held  this  oflice  since  the  establishment 
(jf  the  club.  The  club  was  in  1SS2 
presented  with  a  silver-gilt  "loving- 
cup,"  formerly  belonging  to  the  cor- 
por.ition  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
luigland.  The  gift  was  from  Rev. 
Dr.  (ieorge  K.  I'^llis,  a  member  of  the 
club;  and  it  was  made  on  the  condi- 
tif)n  "that  if  ever  the  club  shall  be  dis- 
banded, or  its  assets  disperse,  the  cup 
shall  revert  to  the  Massachusetts  ilis- 
toiiral  Society."  (See  Clul'-lifi':  in 
/!o.iti>n.\ 

St.  John's  Church.  —  See  I''pi.s- 
copal  (Protestant)  C'hurch  in  Boston. 

St.  Joseph's  Homo  —  See  Asy- 
lums and  Homes;  also,  Charitable, 
etc.,  Societies. 

St.  Luko'a  Home.  —  See  Asylums 
and  Homes;  also,  Charitable,  etc., 
.Societies. 

St.  Mary's  Church.  —  See  Cath- 
olicism and  Catholic  (Munches;  also, 
I'^]ji-,co])al  (Protestant)  Church  in 
Boston. 
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St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum.  —  See 

Asylums  and  Homes;  also,  Cluuit- 
able,  etc.,  Societies. 

St.  Paul's  Church  (l'4jiscoi)alian). 
—  Tremont  Street,  opitobiic  the  (.\)iu- 
mon,  between  Winter  Street  and  I'eni- 
ple  Place.  This  paribh  was  formed 
in  ]820,  principally  out  of  Trinity 
Church.  Its  organizalic-n  w  as  tlie  re- 
sult of  a  movement  on  the  ])arl  of  men 
of  wealth  and  ]:irominence  in  tlie  com- 
munity, to  build  a  cosily  and  im])res- 
sive  church-building.  On  tlie  building- 
committee  were  such  men  as  David 
Sears,  William  Sliinnnin,  artd  Daniel 
Webster.  The  Corner-stone  of  the 
buiUling  was  laid  on  Sept.  4,  1819;  and 
on  June  30,  1820,  the  church  was  c(mi- 
secrated  by  Bishop  Griswold,  assisted 
by  Bishop  Brc^wnell  of  Connecticut. 
This  church,  says  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  "  J£])iscopal 
Church"  in  the  "Memorial  liistory," 
"  made  a  notable  and  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  power  of  E])iscopacy  in 
the  city.  Its  Greciari  temple  seemed, 
to  the  men  who  built  it,  to  be  a  triumpli 
of  architectural  beauty  aiul  of  fitness 
for  the  Church's  service."  It  was 
designed  by  Capt.  Alexander  Parris, 
assisted  by  Solomon  Willard,  the  ar- 
chitect of  tiic  Bunker-hill  Monument, 
The  walls  are  of  giay  granite,  and  the 
l)ortico,  with  the  colunms  suppoiiing 
it,  of  Potomac  sand.itfjne.  The  Ionic 
cai^itals  were  carved  by  Willard.  'IMie 
inteiior  is  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  much  more  impiessive  than  the 
exterior.  When  finished,  the  building 
had  cost  1^83,000,  a  large  sum  in  thcjse 
days  of  simplicity  in  church  architect- 
ure and  cmbellishmeiU.  The  ftrst 
rector  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Sanuiel 
F.  Jarvis,  D.D.  I  lis  service  continued 
from  1820  to  1825,  Then,  in  i8l<). 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  L1..D.,  afterwards 
bishop  (<i  Pennsylvania,  was  settled  as 
rector.  lie  resigned  in  September, 
1831,  an  1  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
S.  Stone,  D.D.  During  Dr.  Stone's 
rectorship  a  missi(jn-school  on  "the 
Neck "  w';.s  established.    Dr.  Stone 


resigned  early  in  1841 ;  and  then,  in  'I 
June,  1842,  the  long  rectorship  of  Rev.  ; 
Alexander  Vinton,  D.D.,  began.  This  i 
continued  through  17  years;  and  Dr.  I 
Brooks  says  of  it,  "  Ilrs  work  may  be  | 
considered  as  having  done  more  than  1 
that  of  any  other  man  who  ever  ' 
preached  in  Boston  to  bring  the  Epis- 
copal Church  into  the  understanding,  '■■ 
the  sympathy,  anil  the  respect  of  the  i 
people."  In  iHSj  the  memorial  tablet  i 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Vinton,  on  the  wall  of  i 
the  church  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  ' 
chancel,  was  placed  in  jKJsition  and 
formally  consecr.itcd.  The  tablet  is  i 
of  iieavily moulded  brass,  and  bears  I 
this  inscri[)ti(jn  :  — 

IN    AUCMOKV  Ol'- 

ALEXANDiiK    HAMU-TON  VINIO.N,  j. 

UUKN   IN  ! 

rKOVlDENCK,  MAY  2,  1807,  t 
VIED  IN 

philaui:l)'hia,  ai'KIl  21),  1881.  ' 

KECTOK  OF  TJllS  CUIJKCH  I  KOM  1842  TO  1858.  \ 

"  No^N ,  therefore,  we  arc  aiub.issadors 

for  Cliribl,  as  tlunigii  God  did  i 
beseeeli  you  by  us:  we  pi  ay  you  ' 
in  Clu'isi's  .stead,  bo  ye  recoutiied 
uulo  Uod.  ' 

On  the  occasion  of  the  consecration 
of  this  memorial  tablet,  an  address  on 
the  work  anti  character  of  Dr.  Vinton 
was  made  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
jM-ayer  was  read  by  Bishoj)  Paddock.  ) 
Dr.  Vinton  was  succeeded  in  the  rector- 
shi))  of  St.  Paul's  by  Rev.  Willi. im  R. 
Nicholson,  1).!).,  in  i.S()0;  and  he  in 
tnin  was  idllowed  1)\  Re\ .  'i'leadwell 
W.ilden.  Re\.  William  Wilbet force  ; 
Newton  was  the  next  rector,  succeed-  i 
ing  Mr.  Waklen  in  1877.  'Die  pres- 
ent ret  tor  is  Rev.  l"'redcrick  Courtney, 
D.l).,  whose  term  of  service  began  in 
1S83.  In  one  of  the  tombs  beneath  the 
church  (that  of  Dr.  John  (.-.  Warren) 
the  rentains  of  Cen.  \Varren  were  de- 
posited for  a  time  until  their  removal 
in  1 85 15  to  the  family  vault  in  tlvj  For- 
cst-hills  ("emetery,  Roxbury  district. 
liUerments  ceased  in  St.  Paul's  t(jiubs 
in  1878.  The  cpiestion  of  the  remov.il 
of  this  church  to  the  Back-l)ay  district 
is. agitated. 
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BAVINGSBANKS 


St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum.  — 

See  Asylums  and  Homes. 

Saturday    Evening    Gazette. — 

See  Gazette,  The  Saturday  Evening. 

Saturday-Morning  Club  (.The)  is 
a  club  of  young  women,  l)ent  on  mutual 
improvement.  It  was  formed  10  years 
ago,  with  a  membership  of  about  25 
young  girls,  some  of  tliem  not  out  of 
school,  most  of  then;  bred  in  the  small 
circle  about  IMount- Vernon,  lioylston, 
Eeacon,  and  Che^timt  Streets;  and  (he 
meetings  were  held  at  the  homes  of  the 
several  members  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings from  10  to  12.  livery  alternate 
Saturday  was  devoted  to  listening  ic;  a 
paper  from  some  well-known  s])eaker, 
and  the  following  one  lo  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  treated  by  the  writer  of 
the  paper.  No  one  but  members  was 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  club  on 
"discussion-days;"  but  friends  wcie 
frequently  invited  to  listen  to  the  pa- 
pers. 'I1ie  club  is  still  kept  up  on  the 
same  plan,  aiul  with  most  of  the  ori- 
ginal members.  A  few  have  been 
added,  but  admittance  to  it  is  not 
easy.  Among  the  sj)eakers  who  have 
entertained  and  instructed  the  club 
are  Emerson,  Alcott,  Col.  Iligginson, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Tom  Hughes,  Miss  i']ast- 
man,  Mrs.  Woolson,  J)r.  Hedge,  and 
Rev.  William  K.Alger.  Ijnerson  has 
said  that  he  never  talked  to  a  briiditer 
or  more  ajipreciative  audience  than 
that  one  that  comprised  the  Saturday- 
Morning  ('lub.   [See  Club'lifc  in  Bos- 

Savings  -  Banks. —  The  first  sa\  - 
ings-bank  established  in  the  country 
was  the  "  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston." 
This  was  chartered  in  181 6,  and  still 
exists,  one  of  - the  most  conservative 
and  admirable  institutions  of  its  kind, 
in  which  the  deposits  are  at  the  j^res- 
ent  time  larg.i  in  amount  than  those 
in  ai\y  other  .-,ivings-bank  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  coun.r  ,',  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ception. In  I there  were  13  sav- 
ings-banks in   ucccssful  operation,  and 


the  total  deposits,  as  shown  by  the 
statements  published  in  the  report  of 
the  savings-bank  commissioners  for 
1882,  were  ^^67, 425,945.93 ;  while  the 
total  in  all  the  sa\  ings-banks  in  the 
Stale,  165  in  number,  A\as  J>230,444,- 
479.10.  Over  the  savings-banks  a 
careful  supervision  has  alwayb  been 
maintained;  and  the  laws  have  been 
framed  to  restrict  the  investment  of 
the  funds  held  by  them.  They  have, 
as  a  rule,  enjoyed  public  confidence, 
and  have  had  the  reputation  of  pru- 
dent management.  During  the  long 
dejjression  following  the  panic  of  1873, 
however,  when  the  depreciation  in  real 
estate  was  so  di.saNlrous,  several  of 
the  savings-bank^  in  the  State  .^ulfi.  led 
serious  loss,  and  a  nun)ber  fell  into 
the  hands  of  receivers.  Since  the  fail- 
mes  which  began  in  1875,  15  banks  in 
all,  located  in  tlifferent  sections  of  the 
Stale,  had  been  wound  up  in  1882. 
They  had  nominally  assets  of  ^12,271,- 
783.24.  The  amount  due  depositors 
was  1 1,958,833.42,  and  the  jumibcV  of 
depositors  was  37,505.  The  loss  to 
tlepositors  on  the  i-rincipal  of  their 
deposits  was,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  savings-bank  commission- 
ers, about  j'l 1 ,900,000.  In  1878,  to 
l)roiect  the  savings-banks  from  disa.s- 
trous  and  unnecessary  runs  in  time  of 
jianic  or  uneasiness,  a  so-called  "stay- 
law"  was  jxissed  by  the  Legislature, 
giving  the  l)ank-commissioners  author- 
ity to  limit  and  restrict  ihe  payments 
on  deposits.  Under  this  law  the  com- 
missioners are  empowered  lo  okii  1,  on 
request  of  a  bank  or  whenevei  iliry 
may  deem  it  necessary,  that  depositors 
be  paid  only  such  proportion  of  their 
tle])<jsils,  and  at  such  times,  as  the 
l)ank  can  pay  them  without  affecting 
its  solvency  ox  subjecting  it  to  great 
loss.  Several  of  the  distressed  banks 
which  were  able  to  avail  tliemselves  of 
this  law  were  saved  from  disaster. 
The  following  table  j:)rcsents  a  list  of 
the  savings-banks  now  in  full  operation 
in  the  city,  with  tlu  ir  location,  dates 
of  incorporaticm,  and  lol.il  amount  of 
deposits  in  each  ;  — 
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Name  of  Bank. 

I, OC  AT  ION. 

Tncor- 

I'OKATHD. 

Amount  of 
Deposits. 

Boston  Five-Cents  

Eliot  Five-Cents  

Institution  for  Savings  in  Roxhury, 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  . 

Suffolk  Savings  Bank  for  Seamen 

Union  Institution  for  Savings    ,  . 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings  .  . 

1371  Washington  Street     ,  . 

16  NIavcritk  Sq.,  E.  Boston  . 
114  Dudley  St.,  Roxbury  Dist. 
20  Boylston  Street  .... 
Masonic  Ijiiild'g,  Tretiiont  St. 
2343  Washinyton  Street     .    .  , 

36  i'cmijle  Place  

368  liroadway,  South  Boston  . 

47  and  49  Tremont  Street  .  , 

25  Main  Slreei,  Cliarlestown  . 

1854 
1861 

1 86 1 
1849 
1864 
1 86 1 
1869 
X825 
i8t6 
1863 

1833 
1865 
1829 

$9,612,566  75 

753,790  34 
172,129  37 
1,070,623  49 
1,260,358  36 
3,048,412  82 
1,846,541  98 
-',••'83,155  91 
2.3,975,481  07 
1 ,045,362  10 

15,009,648  25 
2,533,840  31 
4,414,035  14 

$(37,425,945  93 

Schools. —  See  Private  Schools; 
also  Public  Schools. 

School  for  Idiotic  and  Fecble- 
Minded  Children.  —  No.  723  East 
KiyJith  Street,  South  Boston.  Incor- 
porated 184S.  A  State  institution; 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  _Sch(jt)l  foi 
the  iilind  [which  see],  near  which  it  is 
situated.  Its  establishment  was  (hu; 
to  the  eff<jrts  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
the  founder  of  the  latter  institution, 
begun  about  the  year  1840.  At  the 
beginning,  au  experimental  school  \vas 
started  with  10  idiot  children;  and 
this  was  so  satisfactory,  that,  two  years 
after,  the  institution  was  established 
pennanenlly,  the  Stale  appropriating 
^5,000  therefor.  It  now  grants  to  it 
alXnit  $iS,ooo  annually.  The  children 
ctmfided  to  the  institution  are  taught,  :is 
well  as  cared  for.  For  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  are  able  to  pay, 
a  small  charge  is  made,  proi)ortionale 
lo  their  means  and  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  tfc  ttmcnt.  'rhf)se  bringinj',  a 
certificati;  f-'om  overseers  of  the  i)(;or, 
stating  th  it  their  parents  and  iimnedi 
ate  reiati'.ts  are  imable  to  meet  tlu- 
expense  (i  their  treatment  antl  train- 
ing, are  admitted  free.  Candidates  for 
graiuitoiis  admission  must  be  over  6 


and  under  i,^^.  Persons  ap])lying  for 
adnussion  of  children  must  till  certain 
bl.mks,  which,  on  ajjidication,  are  for- 
warded lo  any  adtlress.  Children  are 
received  on  trial  for  three  months, 
when  a  report  is  made  to  the  parents, 
r^pileptic,  insane,  incur.'J)ly  hydroceph- 
alic, or  paralytic  pui>ils  are  not  re- 
tained to  the  exclusion  of  more  im- 
[)rovable  subjects.  The  institution  is 
ojien  t(j  visilois  on  Thursdays,  at  10 
A.  M.  Dr.  I'.dward  Jarvis  is  superin- 
tendent; Dr.  (ieorge  G.  Tarbell,  No. 
105  Hoylston  Street  (where  application 
can  be  made  as  well  as  at  the  school), 
is  assistant  su|)erintendent ;  and  Dr. 
Samuel  l"".liot  is  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  'i'he  a\i.iagi'  ninnluT  i>\ 
inmates  antl  pnj)ils  in  Ihe  S(  linol  is  t^o; 
the  beneficiaries  numbering  from  5010 
7.S- 

School  of  Art  Needlework. —  No. 

8  Park  Scpiare.  This  si  hool  is  an  out- 
come of  the  dectn  ative-ai  t  movement 
which  has  grown  so  extensively  in  re- 
•  cut  years.  It  was  formed  in  1878,  for 
the  |)iir[)os(;  of  directing  the  taste  of 
woikers  in  this  diie(lion.  In  their 
haste  to  do  something,  women  were 
satisfied  w\[h  l)ad  methods  and  worse 
results,  because  they  did  not  know 
that  better  tilings  existed.    .At  the  be- 
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ginning,  the  classes  were  held  in  the 
Art  Museum;  but  in  1879  the  school 
was  absorbed  into  the  l)ecorntive-art 
Society,  and  has  since  grown  t(j  be  a 
most  prominent  adjunct  of  tiial  institu- 
tion [see  Decoratiz'c-art  Soiii'ly\.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  school  in  all 
branches  of  art  needlework,  both  secu- 
lar and  ecclesiastical,  in  silks,  crewels, 
linens,  or  gokl.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Smith,  from  the  Royal 
School  at  South  Kensington,  who  has 
had  several  years  experience  in  tlic 
best  London  schools.  The  prices  for 
instruction  are  $5  for  6  class-lessons, 
and  ifi8  for  12  class-lessons.  Special 
arrangements  are  made  fc*r  private  in- 
struction. Tliere  is  a  limilcd  number 
of  free  i)U[)ils  received,  who  show  re- 
markable aptitutle  and  are  prep.iring 
for  teachers:  this  number,  however, 
is  quite  small,  as  only  a  few  can  be  ac- 
commodated without  intcifering  with 
the  paying  ]Mipils.  The  orders  which 
come  into  the  society  are  executed  by 
the  more  advanced  free  pu()ils  ;  and  in 
this  way  they  pay  for  their  instruction, 
so  that  they  do  not  feel  entirely  de- 
pendent ;  and  this  very  fact  s_eems  to 
give  them  an  added  ambition,  and  a 
feeling  of  self-dejiendence  that  is  very 
pleasant.  • 

School  of  Drawing  and  Sculp- 
ture.—  C'onneclcd  with  the  Musrum 
of  Fine  Arts.  It  admits  IhmIi  men 
and  women  as  students.  'I'lu  re  are 
two  classes  in  drawing,  and  an  ad 
vanced  cla>.s  in  i)aihting.  The  lir^l 
class  in  drawing  is  main])'  (jccupicd 
with  elementary  and  disciplinary  work, 
embracing  ornament,  still  life,  ancl 
drapery,  as  well  as  the  anticjuc,  and 
occasionally  the  living  model.  'J'he 
work  of  this  class  cnd)races  tlic  (■h;- 
nicntary  training  needed  not  only  by 
painters,  but  by  engravers,  lithogra- 
phers, and  designers,  for  ornament  and 
metal-work,  :is  well  as  by  teachers  of 
drawing.  ']  \-i  class  receives  stated 
instruction,  partly  by  lectures  and 
text-books,  ii,  the  elements  of  artistic 
anatomy,  of  .hades,  shadows,  and  per- 


spective, and  of  architectural  and  dec- 
orative form.  Students  who  attend 
the  lectures  are  expected  to  take  notes, 
and  to  make  illustrative  drawings  and 
sketches  as  may  Ijc  recpiired  of  them. 
The  second  class  in  drawing  is  occu- 
l)ied  with  the  more  advanced  study  of 
drauglitsmanshi])  and  with  the  accjuisi- 
liun  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  hunian  figure.  This  class  draws 
from  the  life,  from  still-lite,  and  from 
the  antique.  A'  more  advanced 
course  of  lectures  is  given  to  this 
class  in  anatomy  and  in  the  propor- 
tions and  action  of  the  human  fig- 
ure, with  exercises  and  prol)]ems. 
Tliis  class  is  intended  mainly  tor 
those  who  mean  to  become  j)rofes 
sional  artists,  antl  it  furnishes  the 
necessary  i)reparation  for  the  jjaint- 
ing-class.  The  ckuss  in  painting  is 
free  from  minute  and  merely  discij:)lin- 
ary  supervision,  the  instructors  visit- 
ing it  only  often  enough  to  make  sure 
that  the  students  are  working  to 
advantage  and  in  the  right  direction. 
Candidates  for  i)iH)motion  to  this  class 
must  satisfy  the  instructors,  and  the 
special  committee  having,  charge  of 
this  scht)ol,  that  they  have  sufticiently 
]M-ofited  by  the  instruction  they  have 
aliLady  rei(.M\ed,  both  in  tin;  c'lass- 
rooni  and  the  lecture-room,  aiul  have 
so  thoroughly  mastered  the  elementary 
and  preparatory  work  that  tliey  can 
give  (heir  attention  freely  to  jiainting. 
There  is  a  free  clas-.  for  (lr;i\vin!',  tiom 
the  nude  niodi'l,  williont  iuslrm  lion, 
for  ;ii  lists  and  e\|K  iiene(d  di  ,iii:',ln^ - 
men,  the  membeis  of  which  an:  as- 
sessed a  sum  siinieit'ut  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  ( l;iss.  Stutlents  in  the 
school  are  assigned  to  one  class  or 
another  at  the  (lis(  retion  of  the  in- 
sliiictors.  I'esides  the  instruction 
ab.Ac  mentioned,  sludeut.s  have  the 
benefit  of  lectures  or  lessfjns  gi\(.Mi  in 
conjunction  wil li  the  l.owill  Institute, 
the  Institute  of  Tei  hnoiogy,  and  t!ic 
So(  i(  ty  of  Decorative  .Art  [see  tliesej, 
on  the  history  of  pninting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture;  on  mythological, 
legendary,  and  sai:ied  art ;  on  costume  ; 
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on  the  theory  of  color ;  and  on  the 
theory  and  history  of  ornament.  A 
small  fee  is  charged  for  some  of  these 
courses ;  and  they  are  open  to  per- 
sons not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
school,  on  moderate  terms.  An  ad- 
mittance-fee of  $10  to  this  school  of 
painting  is  charged  each  student,  and 
^45  a  term.  For  aitisis  already  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  the  fee  is 
but  5^5  a  term.  New  students  are 
received  only  at  the  beginning  .of  a 
term,  except  in  special  cases.  Fees 
for  two  terms  only  are  recpiired  in  any 
one  year,  the  rest  of  the  instruction 
after  25  weeks  of  attendance  being 
gratuitous.  The  school  is  open  from 
the  beginning  of  October  to  about  the 
middle  of  June  each  year ;  and  there' 
are  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
with  a  week's  vacation  at  Christinas 
and  another  at  the  end  of  March. 
Persons  desiring  to  join  the  school 
must  make  apj)licaiion  in  writing  to 
the  secretary  at  the  Museum,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  some  ])ers()n 
to  whom  they  are  known,  by  way  t)f 
reference.  Only  those  applicants  are 
received  who  propose  to  give  not  less 
than  three  hours  a  day  for  four  da)s 
in  a  week.  The  school  is  under  the 
care  of  a  permanent  committee,  'i  hc 
trustees  of  the  museum  grant  this 
connnitiee  the  use  of  their  collections; 
and  the  galleries  of  the  museum  are 
open  to  the  students  of  the  school, 
e.xcej)t  on  Saturdays,  for  study  and 
practice  during  both  term-time  and 
vacation.  The  immediate  /:lirccli(jn 
of  the  instruction  is  in  the  hand.-,  of 
a  special  conunittcc,  consisting  (jf 
Messrs.  Edward  C.  Cabot  (cluiirinan), 
Francis  1).  Millet,  William  K.  Ware 
(secretary),  Otto  Grundmann,  and 
Frederic  Crowninshicld.  The  last 
two  mentioned  are  the  instructtjrs. 
The  sch>iol  was  established  in  the 
autumn  (m  1876. 

School  of  Modelling.  —  Tiie  art  of 
modoUin  •  and  scul|)ture  has  not  yet 
passed  b; 'ond  a  primitive  condition  in 
this  connmmity.     There  is  but  one 
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school  of  sculi)ture  in  tiie  city;  aiul 
this  is  the  undertaking  of  a  single 
individual,  T.  II.  liartlett,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  IJoslon  sculptors,  not  for 
profit  to  himself,  but  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  branch  of  art.  It  is  the 
first  schocjl  of  tlic  kind  ever  t)i)ened  in 
New  England;  and  it  is  the  cniiy  place 
where  a  jjupil  can  find  a  comtortable 
room  to  work  in  and  the  cctimnoii 
conveniences  necessary  to  a  beginner. 
The  school  is  as  uni({ue  in  its  material 
aspect  as  it  is  in  its  character  and 
aims,  It  is  located  in  r(joms  above 
and  adjoining  Mr.  liaitlcti's  pictur- 
escpie  ?Aii(lio  down  by  tlie  water-side 
oil  I'Ytki.d  .Siixct  (ilic  studio  entrance 
being  Iroin  No.  that  street).  A  few 
l)la.ster  ca^ts  aiul  bronzes  are  ])rovided 
for  the  use  of  I  lie  pu|)ils,  but  the  chief 
aim  is  to  work  from  life.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  copies  made  from 
some  good  modt-I,  the  work  execuied 
by  the  ]ni[)ils  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
decoration  of  vases.  The  pupil  first 
builds  the  form,  and  then  decorates  it 
with  ainmals,  insects,  fishes,  llowers, 
(jr  leaves.  The  clay  used  is  ])iepared 
by  the  Boston  Terra-cotta  Company, 
and  the  work  is  burned  in  a  small  kiln 
provided  by  them  for  the  school.  There 
are  in  the  school  day  and  evening 
pupils.  Two  young  women  from  the 
school  are  at  present  studying  in  Paris; 
and  it  is  |jroposed  by  one  of  them  to 
return  when  her  studies  are  compk  ted, 
and  open  here  a  modellin_t',-srhool  for 
children  ami  )innig  wonu  n.  A  b  w 
of  the  granite-cutler.^  in  (Jninev  ha\e 
lilietl  up  a  room  with  the  primitive 
conveniences  of  a  mocleiliiu'.-.^tudio ; 
ami  the)  work  here  cvening,s,  Mr. 
Parilett  going  down  twice  a  week  to 
give  them  instruction. 

Scientific  Society  (The  Boston). 
—  Rocjins  No.  419  Washington  Street. 
A  small,  select  society  organized  in 
1S76,  ami  incorporated  January,  18S0. 
Though  it  numbers  but  about  40  mem- 
bers, such  care  h.is  been  exercised  in 
admission,  that  its  meetings  arc  well 
attended,  and  much  work  ha.-  been 
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accomplished.  The  tendency  of  the 
society  has  been  in  the  (Urection  of 
astronomy;  and  in  this  iiehl  it  has 
been  esj^ecially  active,  earning  for  itself 
an  excellent  reputation,  particularly 
among  foreign  societies.  Other  tle- 
partments  have  not  been  neglected ; 
and  among  its  members  are  men  well 
known  in  natural  history,  geology,  and 
physics.  As  several  admirable  nuise- 
ums  are  close  at  hand,  the  society  has 
not  attempted  the  formation  of  a  cabi 
net;  but  it  maintains  for  its  membi'rs 
a  reading-rocnn  in  which  are  hj  he  found 
all  the  astronomical  [)eriodicals  ])ul)- 
libhccl,  many  of  a  general  scienlilic 
nature,  and  the  reports  of  proceeiliiigs 
of  many  scientilic  societies,  its  rooms 
are  not  oi)en  to  the  public,  but  the  keys 
are  to  be  found  in  Ihe  building.  Meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdav  ex'enings  of  each  nu)nth  ; 
ami  on  Saturday  evening  of  each  week 
an  intormal  meeting  is  in  order  for  the 
dir^cu-^sion  uf  the  latest  scientific  tt)pics. 
The  society  publishes  the  "Science 
(.)b.-,erver,"  which  contains  outline  re- 
ports of  it-s  proeeedings  and  of  i)apcrs 
reacl  at  its  meetings.  This  little  pub- 
lication is  the  leacling  authority  in  this 
cuuutrv  in  astronomical  matters,  and 
it  is  sent  regularly  to  scienlilic  associa- 
tions and  institutions  abroach  Candi- 
dates for  membership  are  inopo.sed  by 
one  or  more  members,  and  e-ou-,idL  ied 
by  the  ccnmeil,  and,  if  reported  upon 
fav(nal)ly,  are  balloted  ioi  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  ot  members.  A  majority 
elects.  The  iniii.iti(jn-fce  is  »j,  and  the 
assessments  50  cents  a  month.  W\\- 
liam  Ilellaiiis'  is  president  of  the  so 
ciei),  and  ().  I).  (,."ole  secretary.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  in  March,  'i'lie 
rooms  of  the  st^cicty  arc  those  foi  im  r- 
ly  occupied  by  the  Sketeh  ('lub,  im- 
mediately under  tliose  the  Taint- 
and-("lay  C'lub  [sjc  these]. 

Scollay  a'..aare,  tlnough  whieli 
Court  Street  p;.sses,  —  Court  Street 
on  the  north  -^ide  of  the  s(piare,  and 
Tremont  Row  on  the  stnilh  side,  to 
the   great  coii  i-sion  of   strangers, — 


and  from  w  hich  Tremont  Street  at  the 
south,  and  Cornhill  at  the  north,  start, 
takes  its  name  from  ScoUay's  Ihiilding, 
which  iuv  many  years  stood  in  the 
miilst  of  the  tlujroughfare,  with  a 
streelway  on  either  side.  Scollay'.s 
iSuihling  was  the  remnant  of  a  long 
row  of  buildings,  mostly  wooden,  e,\- 
tentling  from  the  line  between  I're- 
monl  Street  and  Cornhill  to  nano\sjr 
Street.  These  were  sha])ed  like  a 
wedge,  the  narrowest  portion  at  tlu 
Ilanover-street  end.  Just  when  tlu 
Wooden  ii.)w  was  built,  is  not  (k  linitely 
known;  but  it  is  sui)[j(jsed  that  tlu 
brick  sinieture  so  hmg  bearing  the 
name  of  ScoUay  was  built  in  1795,  b) 
I'atric  k  Jeffrey,  wh(j,  s.iys  Drake,  mar- 
ried Afadam  Haley,  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes  of  the  "  Xorlh 
Ih  iton,"  aiul  was  for  se\  eral  years  tlu 
owner  of  the  extensive  John-Cotton 
estate,  which  embracetl  all  the  central 
portion  of  the  ])resent  Pemberton 
Scpiaie,  and  extended  over  the  hill  as 
far  as  the  Mount- Vernon  Church  on 
Ashburton  Place.  William  ScoUay 
IMirchased  Jeffrey's  building,  with  whal 
was  left  of  the  row  ot  wooden  struc- 
tures adjoining  it,  about  1800;  and  il 
was  for  him  that  they  were  named. 
The  NVooden  l)uildin;.',s  disappeared 
about  55  )ears  ago;  but  tlie  brick  build- 
ing, so  long  a  lamiliai  object,  stood 
until  iS7i,when  it  was  removed,  ami 
the  t)pen  area  given  the  name  it  bore. 
William  Seollay  was  an  apothecary, 
whose  shop  \s..s  in  the  poilion  ol  ilie 
present  Washington  Street  al  one  lime 
calleil  C(jrnhill,  and'  who  lisitl  for 
man\  years  on  the  site  of  the  .Museum 
on  Tremont  Street,  llis  fathei,  John 
Seollay,  was  a  maii  of  considerable 
note,  says  l)r.d'Ce.  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  111 e-w arils  (A  the  tovvii,  and  a  se- 
Kaman  during  the  siege.  Sccjllay 
S(pMK;  is  now  a  street-railway  centre; 
and  il  is  adoiiu-d  b\  llie  bronze  statue 
<>(  (iow  Winlhiop,  put  in  ])lace  on 
Se[a.  17,  iSSo  (see  W'lntlirop  Stalnc\. 

"  Soonec  "  (The).  —  Sec  Catteries, 
the  old  North  and  Stmlh. 
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Scots'  Charitable  Society.  — No. 

77  Camden  Street.  Established  1657, 
incorporated  1786.  A  benevolent  or- 
ganization of  Scotch-Americans,  —  one 
of  the  earliest  organized  charities  in 
the  town,  —  whose  object  is  to  af- 
ford temjjorary  relief  to  worthy  Scotch 
people  or  their  families,  and  to  help 
them  when  in  difficulty  or  distress.  It 
gives  food  when  that  seems  to  be  most 
needed,  fuel,  clothing,  or  money  :  it 
helps  in  j^aying  rent,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  It  maintains  the  Scots' 
Temporary  Hume,  at  No.  77  Camden 
Street,  where  shelter  is  given,  fo(Kl, 
and  other  aid ;  and  an  organization  of 
women,  known  as  the  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary J^oard,  obtains  and  distributes 
the  clothing  that  is  given  out  l)y  the 
society.  iJesides  furnishing  tempo- 
rary aid,  the  society  in  extreme  cases 
meets  the  expense  of  transportation 
•to  distant  friends  of  the  unfortunates, 
in  this  country  or  Sci;tland.  The 
society  has  a  lot  in  Mc^unt-Auburn 
Cemetery,  and  permits  fur  burial  in 
it  are  given  by  the  trustees.  James 
Rogle  is  president  of  this  society,  antl 
Alexander  Laughton  is  secretary.  Its 
frecjuent  social  meetings  are  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  occasions. 

Sculptors.  —  See  Painters  and 
SculjJtors;  also,  School  ofModelliiig. 

Sea-shore  Home  (The),  at  Win- 
thr(jp,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Her- 
man Streets,  is  a  sunu)ier-iiome  on  the 
shore  for  poor  infants  and  little  chil- 
dren, estal)lished  by  a  group  of  benc:\- 
olent  and  thoughtful  liostoniaus,  and 
supj)orted  by  private  e(jntribut  iouh.  it 
was  first  oi)ened  in  1875,  and  was 
incorporated  two  years  latti.  'llie 
Home  admits,  without  distinc  tion,  any 
of  the  city  children  who  are  sick,  and 
need  clva  v^e  {»f  air;  ami,  when  need- 
ful, theii  mothers.  No  suitable  case 
is  ever  rt  '.'used,  except  when  the  house 
is  full.  D.iring  1882  an  addition  was 
made  U  the  house,  and  the  grounds 
tnlargeci  ,)/lhe  purchase  of  more  land. 
Other  improvements  add  greatly  t(j 
the  con, 1)1  of  the  1  lome,  and  go  lai - 


ther  than  ever  towards  making  it  a 
model  institution  of  its  kind.  As  a 
[jroof  of  its  succe:5S,  and  of  the  good 
it  has  already  accomplished,  it  may  be 
mentioned  tliat  the  'J'homas  Wilson 
Sanitarium  of  J^altimore,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  an  endowmeiU  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  adopted  in  1S82  a  i)lan 
of  oj)erations  almost  identical  with 
that  of  this  Sea-shore  Home,  —  a  plan 
differing  in  essential  particulars  from 
that  of  any  similar  institution.  Kev. 
luiward  E.  Hale,  ])astor  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  is  president 
of  the  boartl  of  directors;  and  Jkiija- 
min  Kimball,  No.  8  Congress  Street, 
is  treasurer.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Honie  are  to  be  nuule  to 
Dr.  Hastings,  superuitendent  of  the 
Uoston  Disixnsary,  corner  of  f'ennett 
and  Ash  Streets,  who  gives  all  neces- 
sary information,  and  furnishes  free 
tickets  t(j  g(j  aiul  come  from  the  Home. 

Second  Church  in  Boston  (C'uii- 
gregational  -  Unitarian).  —  The  edilice 
of  this  society  is  situated  on  iioylston 
.Street,  near  iJartmouth,  in  com])any 
with  the  New  Old-South  and  Tiinity, 
and  facing  the  Art  Museum,  'fhe 
stucture  is  of  freesKjiie,  i)resenting  an 
unostentatious  appearance  without  ; 
l)Ut  the  interior  is  very  attractive. 
The  chapel  by  its  side  is  ([uile  com- 
modious, 'flic  pastor  is  kev.  Julward 
A.  H(jrton.  It  is  a  \  igorous  and  tloui- 
ishing  church,  and  has  been  so  tlirongli 
most  of  its  long  histor\.  The  hist 
gathering  was  made  in  antl  the 

liist  bouse  of  wi^rship  was  built  that 
yeai-  in  North  S(|uare.  'I'liis  was 
burnt  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  in  1677. 
Among  the  wanton  deeils  ot  the  Rev- 
olution was  the  destruetion  of  this 
(  lunch  for  fuel  by  the  Hrilish  tioo])S, 
in  1775  l^*-'-"  A'lv/Y/'  Si/j/dr,  ].  The  so- 
( iel\-  was  h(jineless,  but  not  dispersed, 
until  i77>;,  when  jx^ssession  was  taken 
of  the  "  New  Ihiek  "  (Miureli  in  Han- 
over Street.  This  building  was  erected 
in  172 1,  l)y  seceders  from  the  New 
North;  their  numlicrs  decieasing,  they 
oliered  their  house  of  woiship  lo  the 
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Second-Church  people,  who  took  it, 
and  occupied  it  until  1844.  This  re- 
gion was  then  the  "  court  end,"  the 
fashionable  section,  of  Eostun.  -  In 
1845  a  new  edifice,  on  the  same  spot 
as  the  old  one,  was  dedicated;  but  in 
1849  i'-  was  sold,  and  Freeman-place 
Chapel  purchased  from  the  society 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  James  Freenr;in 
Clarke,  in  1850.  This  was  also  sold 
in  1854,  and  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  (Rev.  R.  C. 
Waterston)  on  Bedford  Street  was 
bought.  Here  the  society  continued 
until  business  encroacliments  com- 
pelled a  change.  The  clunch  was 
takcji  down,  ancl  the  land  sold,  in  iSyj. 
The  stones  of  the  old  church  were  tar- 
ried to  tlie  present  location  on  lk;ylslun 
Street^  and  there  used  in  the  structure 
that  now  stands  as  the  Second  Church 
house  of  worship.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1874.  Tiie  following  list  of  pastors 
will  prove  interesting  to  many.  Revs. 
John  Mayo,  1655-73;  Increase  Mather, 
1664-1723  ;  Cotion  Mather,  168 5-1 728  ; 
Joshua  Ciee,  1723-48  ;  Samuel  Klalhc-r, 
1732-41  ;  Samuel  Checkk-y,  jun.j  1747- 
68;  John  Lathrop,  1768-1816;  Henry 
Ware,  jim.,  1817-30;  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  1829-32;  Chandler  Robbins, 
1833-74  ;  Robert  Laird  Collier,  1876- 
78.  Mr.  llorton  was  installed  in  1880. 
The  connnunion-scrvice  of  this  church 
contains  some  very  old  and  highly 
interesting  pieces  :  the  baptismal  basin 
has  been  used  for  (jue  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years.  In  the  first  liouse 
of  worshi))  there  were  son'ie  pews  that 
had  special  doors  leading  to  the  street. 
'I'he  cockerel  of  the  llanover-street 
church  IS  still  preserved,  and  crowns 
the  steeple  of  the  Meihoilist  church  on 
the  old  .site.  The  hrst  bell  cast  in  lios- 
ton,  by  I'aul  Revere,  in  1792,  was  hung 
in  the  belfry"  «.f  the  Second  ('hurch 
meeting-house  The  interior  of  the 
church  now  in  use  is  finished  in  lich 
dark  colors;  it  has  a  lofty  ceiling,  and 
transepts.  Tii  ■  organ  is  considered 
exceptionally  nii-;.  'J'he  chainjl  ijarlor 
is  not  ecpialleil,  ];robably,  by  any  in 
the  city  for  be.iu  y  and  adaptation. 


Second  Church,  Dorchester. — 
Corner  of  Washington  and  Centre 
Streets,  Dorchester  district  (Congre- 
gational Trinitarian).  From  1630, 
when  the  town  was  founded,  until  1808, 
there  was  but  one  church  in  Dorchester. 
In  October,  1806,  a  new  edihce  was 
erected  by  a  private  conipany  of  stock- 
holders, because  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, then  about  3,000,  demanded  a 
second  place  of  worship.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  present  church. 
The  new  building  was  built  in  the 
conventional  style  of  the  period,  to 
accommodate  about  850  persons;  and 
although  somewhat  tdtered  30  years 
since  in  its  interior,  it  remains  to-day 
a  dignified  and  attractive  building. 
The  original  |)ulpit  is  kept  as  a  relic. 
A  cluck  on  the  gallery  was  given 
by  lion.  James  iTowdoin.  In  the 
communion-service  are  two  very  an- 
cient cups  in  use  since  Dorchester 
existed,  and  possibly  before.  I'he 
chapel  sealing  about  400,  attached  to 
the  church,  was  enlarged  in  1869  by 
l)rivate  donations,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$11,000.  The  church  was  not  formed 
until  the  edilice  had  stood  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  January,  1808,  64  i)er- 
sons  united  to  form  the  new  church, 
and  were  duly  incorijorated  as  such. 
At  that  time  the  doctrinal  diffeiences 
which  soon  after  apj^eared  in  the  State, 
in  the  orlhodo.x  churches,  had  n(jt 
defined  themselves  ;  and  it  is  probable 
they  had  no  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  cnter]irise.  Kev, 
John  Codman,  D.l).,  of  boston,  then 
a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  C'ol- 
lege,  and  of  a  school  of  theology 
in  Scotland,  was  soon  settled  as 
pastor;  R(.:v,  Dr.  Channing  preaching 
the  s(.  inion  at  his  (jrdinalion.  So(.in 
after  his  settlement,  trcadjles  arose 
upon  the  cjuestion  of  his  i)ulpit  ex- 
changes; several  of  Ids  parishioners 
petiii(jning  for  larger  variety  and  for 
the  introduction  of  ininisieis  of  a 
liber. il  type.  This  U  cl  to  a  bitter  con- 
troversy, which  raged  for  three  y(;ars, 
was  the  occasion  of  several  councils, 
ami  created  quite  a  literature  by  ilsell. 
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Mr.  Codman,  however,  was  left  master 
of  the  field.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
entered  the  church,  ami  found  his  en- 
trance to  the  pulpit  blocked  by  a  gnard 
upon  the  stairs  ;  but,  standing  below, 
he  conducted  the  services  as  usual. 
Another  minister  was  admitted  to  the 
pulpit,  who  preached  after  Mr,  Cod- 
n\an  and  his  friends  had  retired,  and, 
holding  the  fortress  tluring  the  inter- 
mission, preached  again  ;  after  which 
the  pastor  conducted  in  his  place  the 
usual  services  of  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
Codman  justly  held  a  high  place 
among  the  ministers  of  the  State, 
lie  had  an  ample  fortune,  which'  he 
used  generously;  was  a  most  affec- 
tionate friend  and  i)astor,  an  earnest 
preacher,  a  zealous  luonioter  of  the 
schools  of  the  town,  and  was  known 
in  a  larger  sphere  as  a  patron  and 
adviser  in  the  benevolent  societies,  and 
a  person  of  excelleiU  practical  judg- 
nvent.  He  is  buried  near  his  church. 
Rev.  James  H.  Means,  IJ.I).,  who 
had  been  invited  by  Dr.  Codnum  to 
become  his  assistant,  was  almost  im- 
mediately ordained  and  installed  as  his 
successor  in  February.  J848.  In  this 
relation  he  continued  for  a  period  of 
over  30  years,  until  obliged  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  his  charge,  Jan.  i, 
1879.  No  church  in  the  State  shows 
at  this  day  two  pastorates  so  prolonged 
as  these,  which  covered  a  period  of  70 
years.  Under  Dr.  Means's  admirable 
care  the  church  grew  steadily  from 
year  to  year  in  nunrbers,  benevolent 
gifts,  and  in  all  departments  of  (Chris- 
tian activity.  In  1S79,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  [)astor,  a  beautiful 
parsonage  was  built  on  Melville  Ave- 
nue ;  the  funds  being  derived  from  an 
ancient  endowment  made  in  i(')6o, 
when  Rev,  Kidiard  Mather  was  pa^lo), 
by  the  town  to  the  society,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  ministers.  During  tlie  entire 
history  oi  the  church,  over  1,200  per- 
sons li.u'e  been  enrolled  as  its  mem- 
bers, V.  ho  now  number  nearly  400. 
Its  Sunday  school,  instituted  in  1818, 
numbc.  -  the  same.  l''(jurteen  have 
entered  the  ministry  {kmw  the  church. 


If  was  well  represented  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  both  on  the  field  and 
in  gifts  at  home.  Dr.  Means's  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  highest  degree  happy 
and  successful,  and  his  resignation 
u^as  reluctantly  accepted.  The  pres-  ■ 
ent  incumbent  is  Rev.  Edward  N. 
Packard,  who  was  installed  April  8, 
1S79.  Mr.  Packard  holds  a  leading 
and  honored  i)lace  among  the  clergy- 
men of  his  denomination  in  the  city. 

Secret  Societies.  —  Of  these  there 
are  a  large  nuipber  in  the  city,  with  a 
large  mendjcrship.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Masonic  societies  are  in  the 
handsome  anil  impressive  Masonic 
Temijle,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Moylston  Streets  [see  A/tisonic 
I't'Dip/c'].  The  meetings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  are  held  here- 
on the  second  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber, March,  June,  September,  and  on 
Dec.  27.  The  several  lodges  in  the 
city  i)roper  which  also  meet  here  at 
stated  times  are  :  St.  John's,  Mount- 
Debanon,  Massachusetts,  Germania, 
Revere,  Al)erdour,  Zetland,  Joseph 
Warren,  Columbian,  St.  Andrew's, 
Kleusis,  Wiuslow  Lewis,  Joseph 
W'ebb;  in  h'ast  Boston,  Mount-l\ibor, 
Paalbec,  Ilaimnatt,  and  Temple;  in 
South  Boston,  St.  Paul's,  Gate  of  the 
Temjjle,  Rabboni,  and  Adeli)hi ;  Rox- 
bury  district,  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette ;  Dorcliester  district,  Union  ; 
Charlestown  district.  King  Solomon, 
Ilemy  Price,  and  l''aiih;  '  llriiditoti 
district,  liethesda;  and  | .iniaiv..i  I'lain, 
West- l\(j.\bury  district,  Lliot,  The 
Grand  Rnyal  .Vich  ("hapler  mecls 
on  Tuesday  preceding  the  second 
Wednesday  of  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, ami  December.  The  chapteis 
are:  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Paul's;  St. 
John's,  hlast  Boston;  St.  Matthew's, 
South  Boston;  Mount -Vernon,  Ro.\- 
bury  district  ;  St.  Siej^hen's,  Dorches- 
ter district ;  and  Chapter  of  the  Signet, 
Charlestown  district.  The  Grarul 
Coimcil  Royal  and  Select  Masters 
has  its  annual  meeting  llu;  second 
Wednesday  in  December,     TIil  coun- 
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cils  are:  the  Boston,  East  Boston, 
I  South  Boston,  and  Roxbury.  The 
Grand  Conimandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Massacliusetts  and  Uliode 
Island  meets  in  May  and  October. 
There  are  the  Boston,  the  I)e  Alolay, 
the  St.  Bernard;  the  William  I'ark- 
nian.  East  Boston  ;  the  St.  ( )mer, 
South  Boston  ;  the  Coeur  de  Lion, 
Charlestown  district ;  and  the  Josei)h 
Warren,  Ro.xbmy  district.  The  lodges 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  are  :  the  Lafayette  Lodge  of 
Perfection,  the  Boston  Lodge  of  I'er- 
fection,  the  Cliles  F.  Yates  Council  of 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mount-Olivet 
Cliapter  of  Rose  Croi.x,  the  Mabsa- 
chuselts  Consistory,  and  Ancient  .Vc- 
cepted  Association.  I'he  I'rince-hall 
Grand  Lodge,  composed  of  c(jlored 
men,  meets  at  No.  20  lMi)ssom  Street ; 
the  several  lodges  which  also  meet 
here  are  the  Union,  Rising  Sun  of  .St. 
John,  Celestial,  Star  of  the  East. 
There  is  also  the  St.  Stephen's  Chaj)- 
ter,  and  Lewis  Hayden  C.'onunandery 
of  Knights  Templars,  all  meeting  in 
rooms  at  th.e  above  number  in  Blos- 
som Street, 

The  fust  Masonic  lodge  in  the  coun- 
try was  organized  in  Boston  in  July, 
1733;  and  Henry  Price  was  the  first 
provincial  grand  master  of  New  I'.ng- 
land.  The  .St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  which 
owned  the  famous  (ireen  Oragun  Tav- 
ern, or  "  Freemasons'  Arms  "  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  for  more  than  a  cvu- 
tury  [~>ee  0/(/  L(i/n///uir/.-s],  was  c>rgan- 
ized  in  1756,  under  a  charter  fiom 
the  Grand  L(Klge  of  Scotland  ;  ami 
it  united  with  several  lodj'cs  in  the 
British  regnnents  which  came  in  1768 
and  later,  in  forming  the  fust  grand 
lodge.  Gen.  Warren  was  the  hr-t 
grand  master.  Subs.ef[uenily  Paul  Re 
vere  was  gram!  ni  i,ter. 

The  first  lodj.  of  Odd  Pellows  in 
Boston  was  ori.^n  i'ed  March  2G,  1.S20. 
It  was  the  .^econ  i  in  the  country.  'Plie 
first  was  eslabli^l'  ;d  in  BalliuKjre,  April 
26,  1S19.  'Phe  luatkpiarters  of  the 
several  organiz  l  i  jns  iir  the  city  are 
in  Odd-Fellow:  '  Building,   No.  515 


Tremont  Street,  corner  of  Berkeley 
[see  Odd-Fdl^.vs'  BuUdhig\.  The 
Grand  P,odge  meets  semi-annually,  the 
first  Thursdays  in  February  ancl  Au- 
gust;  and  the  Grand  Encampment,  an- 
nually, the  first  'Phursday  in  Novem- 
ber. There  are  13  lodges  which  meet 
in  the  several  halls  of  the  building;  2 
meeting  in  Eagle  Hall,  No.  616  Wash- 
ington Street ;  2  in  South  Boston ;  2 
in  P^ast  Boston  ;  2  in  tHe  Roxbury  dib- 
Irict ;  5  in  the  Dorchester  district ;  3 
in  the  Charlestown  district;  2  in  the 
Ihighton  district;  and  i  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Of  the  encami>ments,  3  meet 
in  ]MKam[)ment  Hall,  Otld-P'ellovvs' 
lUiilding;  i  in  P)thian  Plall,  No.  17G 
'Premont  Street;  i  in  Fraternity  Ilall, 
South  IJoslon;  I  in  the  RoxBury  dis- 
trict;  2  in  the  Dorchester  district;  i 
in  the  Charlestown  district.  I'he 
Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
hnvs  has  lieadcjuarlers  in  I'ederhen 
Hall,  Cambridge,  corner  of  North 
Russell  Street.  CJf  the  United  Order 
of  Independent  Odd  Ladies,  instituted 
in  Puist  Boston  in  18-15,  llit^'e  are  now 
4  lodges,  —  !  in  East  l)OSton,  I  in  the 
city  pro[)er,  and  2  in  the  Charlestown 
district. 

Of  Knights  u{  Pythias,  tiiere  are 
JO  lodges  in  the  city.  'Phe  Grand 
l.oilge  t>f  Massachusetts  meets  in  the 
cii),  and  its  (jflice  is  at  No.  10  Pem- 
bei  tf^n  S(juare.  There  is  a  Knights  of 
Byihias  beneficial  association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, whose  office  is  also  at  No* 
10  I'emberton  S(piare.  Section  No.  lO 
of  tin:  l''ndowmoiil  Rank  Knights  of 
Pyllli.l^  meets  at  P)tlii;ui  llall.No.  176 
'Premont  Slrei  t  ;  and  Section  No.  49 
at  lv,inlu;e  Hall,  Charlestown  district. 

Of  other  secret  societies,  there  are 
the  United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids, 
meeting  at  Boston  Hall,  No,  176  Tre- 
inont  Street;  the  Pjcnevolent  and  Pro- 
tective C,)r(ler  of  I'llks  [see  this],  Bos- 
ton Lodge,  at  No.  7_'.t  Washington 
Street  ;  the  American  Legion  of  Hcm- 
or,  with  _'0  councils;  the  Knights  of 
Hi^nor,  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Knights 
f)f  Honor  Hall,  Ncj.  730  Washington 
Street,  and  25  lodges  in  different  i>ec- 
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tions  of  the  city;  the  Knights  and  La- 
dies of  Honor,  Grand  Lcjclgc  at  No. 
730  Washington  Street,  and  12  lodges; 
the  Knights  of  the  C^olden  Eagle,  with 
3  castles;  the  CJolden-Rule-  Alliance, 
the  Supreme  Parliament  meeting  at 
No.  700  Shawmut  Avenue,  and  S  chap- 
ters ;  the  Home  Circle,  with  a  Su- 
preme Council  and  5  subordinate  coun- 
cils; the  United  Fellowship,  with  a 
Supreme  Council  and  7  local  councils; 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Woik- 
ingmen,  with  the  (jrand  Lodge  and 
10  lodges  ;  the  United  Order  Golden 
Cross,  with  7  commanderies,  the  of- 
fice of  the  grand  commander  of  the 
grand  commandery  at  'No.  19  Tremont 
Row;  the  LidL-pendent  Order  of  Retl 
Men,  the  New-England  Encampment, 
No.  19,  meeting  at  Kossuth  Hall, 
No.  1087  Tremont  Street,  weekly,  and 
5  lodges;  the  United  American  Me- 
chanics, holding  its  annual  and  semi- 
annual sessions  in  Boston,  and  coun- 
cil-meetings in  South  Boston  and  the 
Charlestown  district;  the  Royal  Arca- 
num, with  the  Su.preme  Council,  office 
No.  66  State  Street,  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts  No.  30  Court 
Street,  and  23  subordinate  councils  in 
different  sections  of  the  city;  the  In- 
dejjendenl  Order  of  Good  Temjjlars, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary's  office  No.  28  School  Street, 
and  17  lodges  in  the  city,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ma>,sachusetts  under 
the  Right  Worthy  Grand  l>odge  of  the 
World,  with  5  lodges;  the  Templais 
of  Honor,  8  subordinate  tem[)lis,  3 
councils,  and  2  social  leniplcs  ;  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  (irand  L»ivision  of  Massa- 
chusetts meeting  in  Boston,  and  regu- 
lar division-meetings  in  various  sections 
of  the  city;  the  Ancient  Order  of  l''or,- 
csters,  with  6  courts ;  the  Catholic 
Order  :,t  Foresters,  with  25  courts; 
the  Ma  s.ichusetts  United  Order  (jf 
Forestcj  •;,  with  3  courts  ;  and  the  Ala.-,- 
sachubcr,.-  Independent  Order  (;f  J"'or- 
esters,  v.  i;h  19  courts;  the  Independ- 
ent Ord.r  of  United  Essenians,  with 
the  Supicuie  Lodge  and  I'ionecr  Lodge 


No.  I  ;  the  Order  of  United  Frieiuls. 

the  Grand  Council  of  Massachusetts  t|B| 
meeting  in  lioston,  and  2  Boston  couiv 

cils;    tlie   United    Order  of   J'ilgiim  €| 

Fathers,  with  the  Sujjreme  Colony  and  fl 

6  suljordinate  colonies  ;  the  Order  of  ^ 

Alfredians,  the  Provincial  Council  ol  'mU 

Massachusetts  meeting  in  liostun,  and  §B 
Brigade  No.  i  ;  the  German  Order  of 

Harugari,  with  the  Grand  Lodge  and  »lj 
3  local  lodges;  and  14  associations  o( 

the  Catholic  Total  -  abstinence  Union  i 

of  the  Archdiocese  of  l^oston.  •  ^ 

Sewerage  System  of  the  City.—  ' 
In  August,  1877,  the  city  having  long 
before  outgit)wn  its  system  of  sewer-  ^ 
age,  and  the  pressing  need  of  a  new  -> 
and  greatly  imi)rovecl  system  having  '\ 
long  been  urged  by  the  news])aper-  ■ 
press  and  leading  citizens,  the  city  . 
council  authorized  the  construction  of  ■ 
an  elaborate  system,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
])roved  by  a  conmiission  created  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion and  rejjorting  upon  it.  Contracts 
were  immediately  awaided,  and  the 
great  work  begun  ;  and  it  has  so  far  : 
progressed  that  the  greater   portion  j 
was  comi)leted  in  the  summer  of  1882.  I 
The  sclienie  involves  the  construction  ^ 
of  a  great  main  sewer  from  the  Back-  , 
bay  district  across  the  city  to  (Jld-liar-  ' 
bor  Point;  aljout   13  rriiles  of  inter- 
cepting-sewers  ;  a  );umpini<-siation  and  i 
pumps  at  Oid  liarbor  J'omt;  a  timiid 
under  Dorclu^ter   Pa)-;  .md  a  ir  (.i- 
voii'  at  Moon  Island,  with  an  onil'  I  al 
Moon   Head   into    the    harbor   Ironi  j 
which  the  sewage  is  to  be  swept  far  5 
out   to  sea.    'Phe  woi  k  is  the  most  ^ 
formidable  ])iece  of  engineeiing  con-  ' 
struction  e\er  undertaken  in  the  city,  i 
and  perhaps,  excepting   the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  in  this  section  of  the  country.  | 
The  main  .•^ewer,  at  jiresent  beginning  , 
at   Hunlinglon   Avenue,  in  tiie  Back-  . 
bay  district  (ultimately  to  begin  near  , 
Cottage-farms    Station,    and  extend 
across  the  entire    Back-bay  district), 
covers,  to  the   Mcjon-IIead  outlet,  a 
distance  <~A  nearly  6  mile-5.     It  is  (.ylin-  ' 
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dncal  in  form,  built  of  brick,  except- 
'  ing  along  a  distance  of  a  little  more 
'  than  quarter  of  a  mile  in  East-Chester 
i  Park,  near  the  New-York  and  Nevv- 
;  England  Railroad,  where  it  is  a  wood- 

■  en  cylinder  lined  with  brick.  Its 
diameiei-  at  Huntington  Avenue  is  7 
feet  8  inches;  at  Tremont  Street,  8 
feet  5  inches  ;  at  Albany  Street,  9  feet; 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  South- 

;  Boston  sewer,  near  the  Old-Colony 
Railroad,  it  becomes  10  feet  6  inches, 

1  which   is   also  the  diameter  at  the 

'  terminus.  The  i)laces  where  the  in- 
crease is  made  are  those  where  a  con- 
siderable vohunc  is  added  to  the  How 

■from  iuii)ortant  intercci^ting  -  sewers. 
Of  tlie  inlcrceiHing-sewers  tlie  follow- 
ing hax'c  been  completed  :  A  line 
extending  fr<jn;  Cambridge  Street, 
through  Clnirles,  Beacon,  Heref(ad, 
iJallon,  Falniuuth,  and  t'amden  Streets, 
dcsignetl  to  intercept  ami  pre\'eiit  the 
Howing  iiito  the  sea  of  llie  sewage  of 
all  the  streets  of  the  West  haul  and 
the  settled  part  of  the  ijack-bay 
territcjry;  a  line  in  Ruggles,  J'^lmwood, 

■  Hampshire,  Cabcjt,  ami  'I'remoat 
Streets,  eiUenng  tlie  main  at  CaiTiden 
Street,  and  designed  to  intercept  and 
prevent  the  ilow  into  Charles  Kiver  of 
ah  tlie  sewage  of  Roxbury  and  West 
Koxlniry  heretcjfore  Howing  into  .Sttmy 
Brook;  a  line  1)eginnii)g  on  h'ederal 
Street,  near  the  bridge,  crossing  under 
the  Old-Colony  and  tlie  .Albany  Rail- 
road tracks,  and  extending  through 
Lehi-h  and  .Albany  Streets  to  Kast- 
Chcsl(.  r  I'ai  k,  and  there  entering  the 
main,  designed  ti;  interceju  and  pre- 
vent tlic  llow  into  Soutii  bay  and 
Fort-point  Channel  of  the  sewage  of 
the  city  proper  heretofore  escaping 
into  those  waters.  The  South-Rostciu 
intercepting-sewer  enters  the  main  near 
the  foot  of  Moiuii-Vernon  Street,  in 
the  Dorchester  district.  It  exlentis 
northerly  to  W;  diinglon  Village,  and 
there  branches  ino  two,  known  as  the 
west -side  and  l'.h;  south -side  inter- 
cepting-sewers.  I  he  west-side  sewei 
is  carried  along  iJorclicsier  Avenue 
nearly  \u  the   V  ;deral-strect  liridge. 


The  south -side  sewer  will  extend  to 
City  Point.  These  v.ill  intercept  the 
discharge  of  all  South- lioston  sewage 
which  now  linds  an  outlet  on  tlie 
borders  of  South  Bay  (Jii  the  one  side 
or  Old  Harbor  on  the  other.  A  trunk 
sewer  that  follows  the  line  of  an.  old 
brook  which  formed  the  bou'ndaiy 
between  Roxbury  and  Dorchester, 
reaching  from  Grove  Hall  to  South 
Rjay,  will  be  connected  with  the  main 
at  the  East  Chester-park  extension. 
Thus  Charles  River  above  Cambridge 
Bridge,  South  Bay  and  Old  Haiboi, 
and  llieir  adjacent  llats,  may  at  an 
early  date  be  relievetl  troni  the  seWage 
tlow  of  the  oUl  city  and  of  the  densely 
po]Hilated  part  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory. 

'Idle  distance  from  Hunlinglou 
Avenue  to  the  pumping-station  is  j^t, 
miles.  Tlie  grade  of  "the  sewer  bot- 
tom at  the  start  is  nearly  5  feet  below 
the  low-tide  level  ol'  the  liarlior  ;  at  the 
pumping-station  it  is  13  feet  below 
tlie  low-tide  level,  showing  a  fall  of 
nearly  8  feet  in  moving  from  end  to 
eml.  At  the  terminus  of  the  main 
sewer,  the  sewage  is  to  be  received 
into  the  "  lilth-hoist."  This  is  a  struc- 
ture u{  heavy  niasonr)-,  l)uilt  up  from 
the  level  of  the  si:\\ er-bottoiu  to  the 
surface  leve  l  (jf  the  ground,  and  is 
divided  into  5  chamber^,  or  |)its,  by 
vertical  partitit)n-walls.  In  4  of  these, 
cages  of  heavy  iron  grating  are  hung, 
the  pur])ose Of  whicli  is  to  catch  and 
rel.un  an\'  lloating  nriiciial  wlmli 
might  injure  the  pumps.  The  pits  are 
arrangecl  in  pans;  and  the  whole  cur- 
rent lu.iy,  by  lowering  an  iron  gate,  be 
carried  through  either  pair.  The 
cages  of  the  other  may  then  be  hoisted 
and  clearetl  of  their  act  niiuilated  lilth; 
and  iIk  sc  two  pit  the  wate'r  heing 
excluded  by  the  L;ate,  may  also  be 
cleansed.  The  filth  hoist  has  \\\u  out- 
lets, whi(  h  are  (;-lool  -c  \\  (  i  >,  extending 
I  no  leet  t(;  the  cngim  house.  These 
caiiy  I  la.:  sewage  foiw  aid  to  the  piunp 
wells.  Thu-^  two  piun|),->  may  be  n-ed 
at  once  if  desiied.  I'loni  tlie  puini)- 
wells  the  .sewage  i.--.  raised  tf>  an  .i\\;r- 
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age  height  of  35  feet,  or  from  13  feet 
below  tlie  level  of  mean  low  tide  to  28 
above  that  level.  Thence  it  may  go 
with  a  rubh  through  4  ir<jn  force-mains 
of  48  inches  diameter  each,  into  the  2 
tank-sewers,  a  distance  of  200  feet  or 
more ;  the  flow  being  regulated  by  an 
adjustment  of  ,  gates  in  the  gate-cham- 
ber which  connects  the  force-mains 
with  the  tank-sewers.  The  tank-sew- 
ers are  oval  in  form,  each  16  feet  high 
and  eight  feet  wide.  I'hey  extend 
from  the  gate-chambers  to  tlie  west 
shaft  of  the  Dorchester-bay  tunnel,  a 
distance  of  about  1,200  feel.  In  gen- 
eral, to  facilitate  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment, the  movement  will  be  sluggish 
in  these  tank-^ ewers,  the  bottom  l>eing 
but  slightly  inclined  from  the  hov\/.ou- 
tai.  The  grade  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  is  15.5  feel  above  low  water.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  at  any  time  to 
tlu^:.h  or  scour  out  tlu;  tunnel,  the 
movement  may  be  increased  by  adjust- 
ing the  gates  a  I  the  force-mains,  and  a 
current  produced  in  the  tunnel  power- 
ful enough  to  sweej)  along  whole 
bricks  if  any  were  lying  on  the  tumiel 
bottom.  Arrived  at  the-  west  shaft, 
the  sewage  will  i)our  perjjendicularly 
down  157  feet  or  to  142  below  low- 
tide  level.  Thence  it  passes  through 
the  tunnel  a  distance  of  6,090  feel,  or 
lyc  mile,  to  the  bottom  of  the  e.isi 
shaft,  descending  but  2  feet  in  this 
distance.  'I'hen  the  tunnel  makes  a 
sudden  ascent  uL  i  ioiA  in  6,  antl  over 
the  remaming  horizontal  distance  to 
the  .Squantum  shore  of  903  feet.  The 
sewage  will  l^e  forced  upward  158  feci, 
or  to  grade  1.^.4  alxjvc  l(»w-iide  level- 
While  it  is  nf)t  anticipated  that  any 
trouble  will  arise  through  accumula- 
tion of  heavy  substances  in  the  tunnel, 
a  "sump,"  or  catch-basin,  6  feet  dci  p, 
is  constii'cted  at  the  bf)Uom  (jf  this 
shaft;  a.i(|,  as  the  shaft  will  be  kept 
perrnan(  uily  open,  any  accumulations 
may  be  dredged  out  fron»  the  calch- 
basin  tin  (, ugh  the  shaft.  'I'he  sewage, 
as  it  thus  ajjpears,  leaves  one  side  c;f 
Uorch('  t<  r  liay  at  grade  15.5  abo\c 
low  lid. ,  md  after  a  downward  move- 


ment of  i69/1j  feet,  and  a  foiwaid 
movement  of  mile,  finds  itself  but 
I f<-"Jt  lower  than  when  it  started. 
Thenceforth,  however,  it  will  glide  on 
an  easy  slope  of  i  foot  fall  in  2,500 
horizontal,  over  a  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  a  mile,  to  the  live-acre 
reservoir  at  Moon  Island.  This  dif- 
ference ut  i.i  foot  does  not  indicate  the 
full  forwaril  jjressure  by  which  the  cur- 
rent moves,  'I'he  depth  of  the  cuneiit 
which  may  possdjly  be  run  in  the 
lank  sewer  is  also  t(}  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  "  head  "  oi' 
water.  The  re.-ervoir  is  lo  be  con- 
.^Iructed  almost  entirely  in  excavaliuu, 
and  will  be  Ixnuideel  by  reta iuing-w allb 
of  rubble  masoniy,  and  divided  into 
four  jxirls  by  partition-walls  of  similar 
masonry.  It  will  have  concrete  floors 
and  paved  gutter.-,,  and  a  large  number 
of  gates  for  admitting  and  dischaiging 
sewage.  It  will  hold  nearly  25,000,000 
gallons;  and  sewage  will  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  it  during  the  time  of 
one  tide,  and  will  be  discharged  into 
the  harbor  two  hourt,  afler  the  ebb 
tidal  currents  are  well  established. 
Krom  the  reservoir  the  sewage  is  con- 
ducted about  1,000  feet  to  the  end  of 
a  pier,  through  8  wooden  sewers,  each 
6  feet  scpKue,  ami  there  poured  into 
the  sea.  'I'he  grade  of  the  floor  of  the 
reservoir  bottom  is  about  9  feel  above 
low-tide  level,  and  the  grade  (jf  the 
b(Jltoms  of  the  sewers  at  the  end  of 
the  pier  l 'A  foot  above  ihal  Le\el. 

The  interior  (;f  the  Dcjichester-hay 
tunnel  is  a  circle  y }  >  feet  in  diametir, 
The  outfall  sewer  that  extend.s  from 
Squantum  Head  to  the  reset  voir  is 
slightly  oval  in  form,  being  ii  feet 
higli  by  I  2  feet  wide.  This  difference 
of  c.ipacily  is  owing  to  the  fact  tliai 
provision  is  thus  made  fur  taking  at 
.S(pianlum  Head  the  llow  oi  the  high 
level  sewerage  system  which  at  sunn 
distant  day  the  expansion  of  the  ciiv 
will  recpiire.  The  twofoKl  system  ol 
hiuh  level  and  low-level  sewerage  lias 
been  in  c  oMtenii)lat ion  from  the  start. 
The  terrilury,  the  drainae.e  (>{  which 
it  is  thus  proposed  shall  uliiinately 
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be  delivered  into  the  sea  at  Mooa 
Island,  comprises  all  that  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south,  west,  and  north  by 
Neponset  and  Charles  Rivers,  and  on 
the  east  by  ]3oston  Harbor.  Its  area 
is  .about  5S  square  miles.  Ot  this 
about  46  S([uarc  miles  is  more  ih  ui  40 
feet  above  the  mean  low-tide  level. 
Twelve  square  miles,  which  now 
includes,  and'which,  in  all  probability, 
always  will  include,  the  most  densely 
populated  part  ot  the  city,  is  below 
that  level;  and  its  drainage  will  always 
need  to  be  pun\pcd.  At  j)rescnt,  and 
for  an  indchnile  period,  tlic  con)binc(l 
high  and  low  level  drainage  will  not 
be  more  than  can  readily  be  dis])osed 
of  in  that  way.  But  when  the  i)ump- 
ing-limits  of  tb.e  works  now  pidjccled 
shall  have  been  reached,  it  is  pr(j])os(.-d 
to  establish  two  systems,  and  deliver 
the  sewage  of  the  larger  area  by  the 
simple  force  of  gravity.  When  the 
construction  of  the  new  system  was 
authorized,  the  sum  of  $3,713,000  was 
appropriated  tn  meet  the  expense. 
Additional  ap[)ropriations  have  since 
been  made,  so  that  the  total  amount 
thus  far  appropriated  is  }!^5, 253*000. 
Nearly  $3,000,000  had  been  expended 
by  the  simimer  of  1882. 

Shav/mut  Congregational 
Church,  cfjrner  TrenKJUt  and  iJronk- 
line  .Streets  (Congregational  Trinita- 
rian). 'I'his  church  grew  out  o{  an 
organization  formed  Nov.  20, 
under  the  direction  of  the  City  .Mis- 
sionary Srjcicty,  as  the  .Suff(;lk-slrect 
Union  ('lunch;  which  itself  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  informal  organization 
maintaining  a  regular  Sunday-evening 
lecture.  Tlic  services  of  the  .Sulfotk- 
street  Union  (Jhurch  were  lu  Id  in 
a  chapel  on  Shawmut  Avenue,  and 
were  C(;nthictcd  •  by  George  A.  Ovialt, 
general  agent  of  ihc  City  Mis^,ionary 
Society.  The  new  Shawmut  Con- 
gregational .Sc  i';ty  was  (ng.ini/.cd 
here;  and  the  U.  t  regular  pastor,  Rev. 
William  Cowpe,  I'osler,  was  installed 
Oct.  24,  18.49.  '^5-  '^lic  fust  mcet- 
i  ing-hoiisc  of  t      society  was  built, 


and  it  was  de{licatcd  oh  Nov.  18  that 
year.  This  is  the  jjrcscnt  Shawmut 
Univer^alist  Churcl),  on  Shawmut 
Avenue,  near  lilackstone  Scpiare, 
wliich  was  purchased  from  the  Shaw- 
nuit  Congregational  Society  on  its  re- 
moval to  its  present  church-building 
[see  S/urwmu}  Univcrsalist  C/iuri/i\. 
Mr.  Foster  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Charles  Smith,  formerly  of  Andover, 
who  was  installed  I^ec.  8,  1853.  M-r. 
Smith  continued  as  pastor  imtil  1850. 
The  church  was  without  a  regular  jias- 
tor  until  i860,  when,  on  Jime  14  that 
year,  Rev.  lulwin  H.  Weill),  D.D.,  the 
present  pastor,  was  installed.  The 
present  cluuch  -  cdiliLC  was  built  in 
lS63-()4,  aiid  tledieated  (ju    h'el).  H, 

1864.  It  is  a  .  substantial  building, 
admirably  arr.mgcd  for  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  its  exterior  is  the  heavy  side 
tower,  terminating  in  a  short  stcei)le. 
The  society  is  large,  and  its  members 
are  aetive  in  mission  and  charitable 
work.  It  maintains  a  mission-chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  Nov.  j,  1865. 
The  church  ])oor  are  aided  privately 
through  tlie  deacons,  who  expend  an- 
nually in  this  work  about  $1,000. 

Shawmut  Univcrsalist  Churcli. 
—  SlKiwuuit  .'\venue,  near  Ih'ookline' 
Street.  l'\)rme(l  in  Ajjril,  1863,  by  a 
union  of  the  I'  iith  Universalist  Church, 
organized  in  1836,  and  the  Chun  h  of 
the  i'.ilei  nily,  or;4.ini/eil  in  i85<).  The 
new  oiganizalion  piii  i  Im'  ed  ii  >  pi  r  -.nt 
church-building  from  the  .Shawn'ut 
(Jongregalional  t  'hurch  on  the  renK)val 
of  the  hitter  to  Treniont  Street  |see 

S/lil1J/>t  lit  ('o/l<^'/<':^'(l//i'//i!/  (V//!/\//\. 
Rev.  'I'homas  13.  'I'h.iyer,  I).l).,  who 
had  l)een  the  pastor  of  the  I'ifth 
(JIuut  h  since  1857,  coutinued  as  senior 
pastor  (<f  the  new  sot  ic  ty  ;  and  Rev. 
Smnner  ICIlis  was  installed  as  as.'.o- 
ciale  i)astor  April  20,  186],  the  day  of 
the  1  e-(h dication  of  the  i  lnua  li-huild- 
ing.    Mr.  l'",llis  resigning  in  October, 

1865,  Dr.  Thayer  l)(;came  the  sole 
pastor  Ife  in  turn  resigning,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  April  I,  1867,  in 
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the  following  November  Rev.  L.  L. 
liriggs  was  installed  as  pastor.  Mr. 
Briggs's  pastorate  continued  nntil  No- 
vember, 1876.  Rev.  J.  K.  Mason,  a 
graduate  of  Tiifls  Divinity  .School, 
immediately  succeeded  to  the  pulpit  ; 
and  his  service  as  pastor  continuccl 
until  June,  1080,  when  R.ev.  Henry 
Blanchard,  also  a  graduate  of  Tufts, 
was  called  to  the  position.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1S82,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
accepting  a  call  to  Port  land.  Me.,  k  it 
the  pulpit  vacant.  iJuring  the  nearly 
20  years  of  its  existence,  the  society 
has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence.  _  It  is  concerned  in  many 
good  works  ;  one  of  no  small  impor- 
tance being  its  llower  and  fruit  mission, 
by  means  of  wdiich  Ihnwrs  and  fruits 
are  distributed  gcncrou>l\-  amr)ng  tlie 
Sou.th-luid  poor  [bce  I'li  iocr  and  Frmt 
I\Iissioiti\.  During  the  winter  of  1S82, 
the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the 
society  to  the  Roxbury  district  v.as 
agitated. 

Shipping-Interests. —  See  Com- 
merce ;  also  Steauiships. 

Shoe-and-Leather  Exchange.  — 
On  l!edford  Street,  near  Chauncy. 
This  exchange  was  esiablishetl  by  the 
New-England  Shoe-and  Leather  Man- 
ufacturers' and  Dealers'  Association, 
incorporated  in  1871,  "for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
the  hide-and-leather  and  boot-and-shoc 
interests  of  New  England."  Its  quar- 
ters were  at  fust  at  the  junction  of 
Summer  and  I'-cdlord  Streets,  eNl.d) 
lished  in  1877.  d:iily  register  is  kept 
in  the  exchange-rooms  of  tlie  arrivals  of 
out-of-town  dealers,  and  trade-reports 
arc  regularly  bulletined.  'I'wc;  impor- 
tant departments  of  the  associalic)n  are 
the  Bureau  of  Credits,  and  the  lUiieau 
of  Debts  and  Debtors,  'i'he  lUneau 
of  ("re  lits  keci)s  books  of  rating-,  of 
the  co.iimercial  standing  c;f  persons 
and  fiiiiis  dealirig  in  hides,  h-atlier, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  fiiiding-,,  not  only 
in  New  iMigland,  InU  in  .ill  pait.-^  (;i 
the  coiritry.  These  books  arc  kept 
with  gv.Mt  care,  and  are  repeatedly 


revised.  The  Bureau  of  Debts  and 
Debtors  investigates  any  case  of  mer 
cantile  failure  in  the  trade  reported  1. 
it  by  a  creditor,  and  reconnncnds  sue! 
action  as  in  its  judgment  will  promote 
the  interests  of  the  creditor;  and  in: 
cases  of  emergency  it  undertakes  itself 
the  carrying-out  of  its  recomniei, 
dations.  Tlie  exch.ange  is  open  d.iiU 
during  business-hours.  On  market- 
d.iys,  which  are  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
tlays  of  eacii  week  during  tlie  "  changi 
hour,"  —  which  is  a  long  hour,  from 
12  M.  to  2.30  r.M.,  —  the  rooms  are 
crowded.  Tlie  exchange  is  managed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Shoe-arid-Lcather 
Association.  Oeii.  \.  P.  Martin  is 
the  president  of  the  association;  and 
Charles  S.  Ingalls  is  the  secretary, 
anil  also  general  supcrinti.ndent  of 
the  exchange.  Previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  exchange,  the 
head([uarters  of  the  trade  were  for  a 
while  near  the  American  Mouse,  on 
Hanover  Street.  The  fus-t  general 
j)lace  of  meeting  '*  on  change  "  was  in 
Wilde's  Hotel,  on  Elm  Street.  Then, 
for  a  long  time,  the  headcjuarters  of 
the  trade  were  at  the  American  Honse. 
Before  the  Great  Fire  in  1S72,  there 
was  an  exchange  on  Pearl  Street, 
which  was  much  frecpienled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  ti  atle. 

Siege  of  Coaton.  —  'i'his  practical 
ly  began  immediately  after  the  Britisl 
retreat  froni  Lexington  mi  llie  Kjlh  ni 
April,  1775;  '"""^^  <-n(lrd  wiiii  iIk  ''v.h 
uati(jn  of  the  town  on  M.mli  ,|,  177O, 
and  the  entrance  tjf  the  victi^rious 
Washington  u'ith  his  patriot  army, 
(iage  arrived  in  the  town  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  liostim  P(jrt  Bill, 
March  31,  1774  (see  Port  Bill\.  be- 
fore the  clo.~,e  (;f  the  year  his  force 
was  1 1  regiments  of  infantry  and  4 
(ompanies  of  artillery.  After  the  af- 
fali  at  Lexington  his  force  was  less 
than  .1,000.  in  May,  re-enbn  cements 
ai  lived,  with  (iens.  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Pnigoyne.  During  the  early  sum- 
mer  the  iiritish  generals  began  forti- 
fying the  town,  and  after  the  battle 
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of  Bunker  Hill  an  extensive  system 
of  fortifications  was  completed.  On 
Copji's  Hill,  commanding  the  river  and 
Charlestown,  a  redoubt  was  tiiruwn  uj), 
the  parapets  constructed  of  barrels 
of  earth,  and  6  heavy  guns  and  how- 
itzers were  mounted  ;  on  the  west 
slope  of  Ikacon  Hill,  where  Louib- 
burg  Square  now  is,  then  considerably 
higher  than  now,  was  a  mortar-battery 
commanding  Cambridge  ;  on  Fox  Hill, 
on  the  marsh-land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Common,  bordering  the  water,  which 
long  since,  disapjjeared,  cannon  were 
mounted,  to  conimand  the  pabscs  of 
the  Neck;  the  fortifications  on  the 
Neck  itself  were  largely  reconstructed 
and  greatly  strengthened  [these  are 
described  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
AVt/',  Boslun]  ;  where  Blackstone  and 
Franklin  Squares  now  are,  at  the 
South  End,  were  two  Jlkhds ;  a  long 
redoubt  occupied  the  space  between 
Pleasant  Street  and  the  water,  near 
where  the  Providence  railway-station 
now  stands  ;  there  was  an  earthwork 
near  the  present  corner  of  Boylston 
and  Charles  Streets,  then  at  the  edge  of 
the  mar.-ihes;  crowning  the  bluff  above, 
near  the  present  corner  of  Boylbion 
and  Carver  Streets,  was  a  bastioncd 
rerloubt ;  breastworks  from  this  to  the 
hill  on  the  Common,  where  the  Army 
and  Navy  Monument  now  stands, 
where  was  another  retloubt ;  earth- 
works across  Beacon  Street,  Mount- 
Vcrnon  and  rinckney  Streets,  along 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the 
shore;  an  oblong  redoubt  on  tlu;  sum 
mit  of  Beacon  Hill,  back  of  the  State 
House;  and  in  the  Charles  River  a 
flcnating-battery  of  6  guns.  During  the 
siege  great  privations  and  sulferings 
were  endured  by  the  unfortunate  \\\- 
habitants  who  remained  witiiin  tlie 
town.  As  many  of  those  in  s\inpathy 
with  the  patriots  as  could,  left  the 
town.  Among  the  loyalists,  military 
organizations  -  '(re  formed  for  guard 
and  other  dut) .  Food  became  scarce, 
and  prices  ol  necessities  were  cnor 
mous.  Soldit.s  were  quartered  in  the 
West  Church  a  id  the  Brattle-squarc 


Meeting-house ;  the  Old  South  was 
used  as  a  riding-school;  Faneuil  Hall 
became  a  theatre  (see  these]  ;  thefts 
and  robberies  were  frcciuent ;  *' jMolli- 
gacy  and  dissipation,  and  want  of  sub- 
ordination "  among  the  soldiers,  was 
complained  of;  and  altogether  it  was 
a  m(;st  unhappy  town  and  a  distress- 
ing and  wretched  season.  When 
Gage's  account  of  the  Itattle  of  lUuik- 
cr  Hill  was  received  djy  the  English 
government,  lie  was  recalled.  He 
sailed  for  England  Oct.  10,  1775, 
and  Howe  took  comniand.  Early  in 
March,  Waslnngton  seized  Dorchester 
Heights;  and  formidable  works  were 
thrown  up  there  with  great  prompti- 
tude, though  the  ground  was  frozen 
and  the  weather  was  h.arsh.  Dining 
the  progress  of  the  work  a  vigorous 
cannonading  was  kept  up  by  the 
Americans  from  East  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury;  and  to  still  further  deaden 
the  noise  of  tlic  carts  passing  over  tlie 
frozen  ground,  their  wheels  were  bound 
with  wisps  of  straw,  and  straw  was 
strewn  along  the  roads  over  which 
they  passed.  When  the  morning  of 
March  4  came,  the  British  were  sur- 
[jrised  and  alarmed  by  what  they  saw 
of  ihc  work  accomplished  here.  Howe 
determined  to  storni  the  new  works  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday  the  5th.  Three 
thousand  men  were  sent  down  t(>  the 
Castle  ( I'ort  Indepenflence)  to  attack 
from  that  side,  but  a  great  storm  arose. 
This  continued  until  the  next  day,  and 
tlicn  evacuation  of  tlic  town  was  deter 
mined  upon.  On  the  17th  the  T'>rilish 
fleet,  bearing  the  army  with  nearly 
i,coo  loyalists,  sailed  down  the  har- 
bor, and  Wasliington  entered  the  town. 

Sketch-Club  (The  Boston;.  — Or- 
gaiii/ed  in  August,  188 1,  for  the  jnir- 
pose  of  i^romoting  a  social  feeling 
among  the  )ounger  men  of  the  profes- 
sion of  arcliitecture,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  them  to  work  out 
their  own  ideas.  It  was  conceived  by 
a  few  young  mei^,  all  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Institute   of  Technology. 
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The  club  for  a  time  occupied  the 
large,  pleasant  room  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  building  No.  419  Wash- 
ington Street,  directly  under  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Paint-and-CUiy  Club,  now 
occupied  by  the  Scientific  Club  [see 
Scientific  Club'].  Its  quarters  arc  now 
in  the  Institutc-of -Technology  build- 
ing, Boylston  Street.  The  club-room 
is  at  all  times  open  to  mcml)crs,  and 
club-meetings  are  held  once  in  tlncc 
weeks.  These  o[)en  with  the  transac- 
tion of  whatever  business  ajipears  for 
attention,  and  then  sketches  by  mem- 
bers, made  in  accordance  with  a  prob- 
lem given  out  at  a  previous  meeting, 
are  presented  and  discussed ;  and  at 
the  close  a  problem  prepared  l)y  the 
officers  is  given  out  for  comi)etiiive 
sketches  to  be  presented  at  tlie  meet- 
ing next  succeeding.  The  sketches 
upon  these  problems  arc  made  in  iidc 
or  water  -  colors,  and  are.  examined, 
criticised,  and  judged  by  a  i)ractical 
architect,  who  awards  to  the  two  most 
meritorious  hrst  and  second  mention. 
Public  receptions  are  held  towards  the 
close  of  each  year.  The  cUdj  is  suj)- 
ported  by  a  small  monthly  assessment; 
and  the  fines  imposed  ui)on  meml)ers 
who  absent  themselves  from  the  meet- 
mgs,  or  who  fail  to  present  sketches 
for  the  problems,  form  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  club- 
room.  The  mend)crship  includes  sev- 
eral architects  already  working  at  their 
j^rofession,  as  well  as  students  in  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  students 
and  draughtsmen  in  the  ofCiccs  of  ar- 
chitects. The  officers  are:  Pic.sideni, 
William  Martin  Aiken  ;  treasurer,  J. 
T.  Kelley  ;  secretary,  F.  E.  AUlen. 

Small-pox  Hospital.  —  See  Health 
of  the  City. 

Society  for  Home  Study  for 
Young  Men.  —  See  Young  Men's 
Society  {u\  Home  Study. 

Social  liaw  Library  (The). — 
Court  House,  Court  Srjuare.  A  libra- 
ry contairiig  about  15,000  law-books, 
a  valuabl .  and  carefully  selected  col- 


lection, oj^en  under  certain  conditions 
to  members  of  the  bar  and  other 
professional  men.  The  society  was 
organized  in  1804,  and  in  181 4  was 
incorjjorated  ;  the  Act  of  incorporation 
granting  to  the  i)roprietors,  for  the 
])urpose  of  enlarging  the  libiary,  the 
fees  paid  l)y  i)ersons  admitted  to 
practice  as  attorneys  of  "  the  Postou 
Court  of  Comnum  Pleas."  The  libra- 
ry has  grown  from  small  beginnings, 
and  it  has  been  benefited  by  gifts  of 
valuable  volumes  from  time  to  time 
by  members  of  the  bar.  It  was  at  first 
kept  in  a  lawyer's  ulTice,  then  in  the 
closet  of  the  room  in  the  o\(\  Court 
Hcnise  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  then  it  rose  to  the 
clignity  ol'^  a  rtjcjiu  of  its  own.  Its 
present  cpiarters  are  convenient,  and 
als(j  inviting  to  those  who  love  snug- 
ness  in  a  libr.iiy-room,  and  every  thing 
near  at  h.md.  i'lie  by-laws  of  the 
society  controlling  the  libraiy  piovide 
for  the  admishion  of  mend)crs  on  the 
payment  of  $2^  a  share,  and  ^5  annual 
assessment,  and  subsciibers  on  pay- 
ment of  j>8  annually.  Mend)ers  of  the 
bar  not  jiractising  at  the  S.ullolk  bar 
are  i)rivileged  to  con^ult  the  libiary 
at  any  time  free  of  expen.^e ;  and 
judges  and  juri.sls  from  all  ])arts  of 
tlie  count r),  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Legi.slature,  aie  permitted  to  use 
it  for  reference.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  tin-  sucicty  is 
under  a  piesident  and  triisl<M;s,  who 
al'M)  diicct  the  purchase  of  the'books. 
'1  he  libi.uian  is  V.  W.  Vaughan. 

Soeicty  of  Arts  (The). —  .\n  or- 
gani/aiion  connerled  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institule  ol  Teehnology 
[see  histiliitc  oj  TcJi iiolo-:;y\  whose 
object  is  "  to  awaken  and  maintain  an 
acfi\e  interest  in  the  ])raetical  sciences, 
and  to  aid  gcn(  rally  in  their  advance- 
ment in  c(jnncction  with  arts,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  connncrce." 
It  was  established  in  1S62,  and  its  lirst 
meeting  was  held  on  April  8  of  that  year. 
The  jjresident  of  the  Institute  is  also 
the  oflicial  head  of  this  society.  The 
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fee  of  menil^ership  is  $5.  Its  meetings 
are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  of  each  month,  from  Octo- 
ber to  May  inclusive,  in  the  hall  in  the 
Institute  building.  The  subjects  con- 
sidered include  steam  and  its  applica- 
tions, railway-signals,  the  tclei)lione, 
the  electric  liglit,  astronomical  investi- 
gation, architectural  constructions  with 
reference  to  fire,  strength  of  materials, 
etc.,  and  great  varieties  of  inventions 
and  useful  devices.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  establish  any  connection  be- 
tween the  to])ics  presented  at  the 
successive  meetings ;  the  aim  being 
rather  to  bring  before  the  society  for 
discussion  those  subjects  in  ajiplied 
or  general  science  that  are  of  leading 
interest  at  the  time.  Abstracts  of 
communications  made  to  the  society 
are  annually  published  in  j)am|)hlet 
form  ;  and.it  is  proposed  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  17  years 
in  a  single  volume.  The  society 
asumes  no  res])onsibility  for  the  opin- 
ions advanced  by  any  of  the  sjjcakers 
before  it.  I'he  meetings  attract  many 
men  prominent  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  are  well  worth  attending  ;.  infor- 
mation of  a  practical  and  interesting 
kind  being  frecjuently  advanced  in  the 
papers  and  discussions. 

Society  of  Decorative  Art.  —  See 
Decorative  Art,  The  Boston  .Society  of. 

Society  of  Natural  History. — 
See  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at 
Home  (Tiie). — Tins  is  a  modest 
Boston  institution,  conducted  with 
little  machinery,  but  e.xerting  a  wide 
infiuence  ;  its  students  benig  in  59 
States  and  three  'territories,  beside  tlie 
Canadas.  The  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety is  Miss  Anna  E.  TicUnor,  daugh- 
ter of  the  l.-ii;  George  'I'icknor  tlie 
historian  ;  and  its  annual  meelings  in 
May  are  liek  i  1  the  famous  Tirknor 
homestead,  on  toe  corner  of  I'ark  ajul 
Beacon  Street  .  The  extent  and  iiature 
of  the  work  -  f  the  society  is  shown 


by  the  statistics  given  in  the  report  for 
1882.  Duiing  the  year  183  teachers 
had  carried  on  their  oversight  of  pui)ils 
by  means  of  corresjiondence.  The  sepa- 
rate corres|)ondents  numbered  1,051  ; 
which  represented  8,178  letters  to 
students,  and  7,461  letters  received 
from  them.  Out  of  the  988  pupils,  74 
cent  had  persevered,  of  whom 
732  had  done  work  enough  to  have 
some  rank  assigned^  them.  Among 
the  students  of  the  third  term,  437  had 
already  studied  with  the  society,  2  for 
S  terms,  17  for  7  terms,  to  for  6  terms, 
and  209  were  taking  their  second 
year's  .study.  Those  known  to  the 
teachers  were  154,  a  larger  luimber 
than  ever  before.  In  the  order  of  stud- 
ies history  stood  first,  and  had  been 
selected  by  381  students,  of  whom  275 
persevered  ;  I'higlish  literature,  by  367, 
of  whom  254  held  out  ;  science,  by  1 14, 
of  whom  84  continued  to  the  end  ;  art, 
by  107,  of  whom  78  pei'scvered ; 
Gernran,  by  45,  of  whom  34  did  some- 
thing ;  French,  by  34,  of  whom  25  did 
not  give  up.  There  is  a  lending  library 
connected  with  the  society.  Tliis  con- 
tains 1,308  volumes,  which  are  freely 
though  judiciously  circulated. 

Soldiers'  Messenger  Corps.  —  A 
small  organization,  composed  of  veter- 
ans <jt  the  civil  war,  for  ihe  delivery 
of  messages,  letters,  small  jjackages, 
circulars,  etc.,  in  the  city  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  It  has  siaiioiis  at 
No.  34  I'endM.'iton  Sfpiarc,  the  genc-ial 
office;  Scolhiy  S(piaie;  Washingi.on, 
corner  of  Slalc  Siieet  (Old  State 
lliMi-.e);  \V;isliiu.'L;loM  Stiect,  Corner 
of  Water  Street,  al>o  corner  of  Milk, 
antl  c<jrner  of  Summer;  I\Ierchanls' 
Row,  corner  of  Stale  Street  ;  front  of 
Merchants'  Bnnk,  No.  28  State  Street  ; 
front  (jf  Merchants'  I'^.xciiange,  Slalc 
.Street;  Congress  Street,  coiner  of 
I'osl-ofiice  Scpi.ue;  1,11. city  Scpiaie; 
corner  of  I)e\  on.sliiie  and  Milk  Slice  is  ; 
Al))any,  I'rovicK  lu  c,  J  ,owell,  and  i'.a.si- 
ern  railway-stations;  front  of  the  Par- 
ker House;  op))osite  the  Horticultural 
liuilding,  Tremont   Sheet ;  the  .\the- 
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nseum  Building,  Beacon  Street ;  State 
House ;  corner  of  Winter  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets;  corner  of  Charles  and 
Chestnut  Streets ;  corner  of  Arling- 
ton and  Beacon  Streets  ;  front  of 
Boylston  Market,  Washington  and 
Boylston  Streets;  Union  Park  and 
Concord  Square,  South  End.  I'hc 
tariff  is  as  follows  :  To  any  point  in 
the  city  proper  north  of  Dover 
Street,  and  east  of  Berkeley  Street, 
15  cents;  to  any  ix)int  in  ihc  city 
proper  north  of  Dover  Street,  and 
east  of  Berkeley  Street,  with  return 
letter  or  j)arcel,  25  cents  ;  to  any  point 
in  the  city  proper  south  of  Dover 
Street,  and  west  of  Berkeley  Street, 
20  cents;  within  the  same  limits  with 
return  letter  or  parcel,  30  cents  ;  to 
East  or  South  Boston,  Charlcstown 
district,  Cambridge,  Roxbury  district, 
or  any  other  point  outside  of  the  city 
proper,  25  cents.  Circulars  are  deliv- 
ered according  to  agreement  with  the 
sui)erinteiident  of  the  corps,  who  is  to 
be  found  at  34  Pemberton  Square. 
Extra  messengers,  to  be  paid  by  the 
day  or  week,  are  to  be  had  at  the 
superintendent's  office  at  .any  time. 
This  corps  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Massachusetts  Employment  Bureau 
for  Disabled  Soldiers,  established  in 
1865.  The  messengers  wear  a  red 
fatigue-cap,  which  marked  "  Soldiers' 
Messenger  Corps."  [Sec  Charitable 
and  Benevolent  Societies^ 

Soldiers'  Monuments.  —  See  Ar- 
my and  Navy  Monument;  Pirighlim 
Soldiers'  Monument  ;  Charlcstown 
Soldiers' and  Sailors' Monument ;  Dor- 
chester Soldiers'  Monument  ;  Forest- 
hills  Cemetery,  under  C'emeteries,  for 
Roxbury  S(jldiers'  Monument  ;  and 
West-Roxbury  Solrlicr.-.'  Monument. 

Someraet  Club.  —  ( "lub  house,  Bea- 
con Street;  opi)o>>iic  the  ("onnnon,  be- 
tween W.inut  and  Spruce  Streets. 
This  w.'is  oiganized  in  iiS52,  and  was 
an  outgrcv.ili  of  the  'i'remont  Club. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  most  fashion- 
able of  Bo  ton  club^,  anrl  is  called  the 
most  excl  i  iive.    Tlie  membership  was 


originally  limited  to  250,  but  it  is  now 
fixed  at  600.  Applications  for  mem- 
bership are  determined  wholly  by  a 
connnittee  on  elections.  The  admis- 
sion-fee is  i>\OQ,  and  the  annual  assess- 
ment is  fixed  at  the  same  figure.  Its 
first  club-house  was  the  line  granite 
mansion-house  on  the  corner  of  Beacoir 
and  Somerset  Streets,  now  known  as 
the  Congregational  House  [see  Con- 
gres^atioual  IIoitse\  In  1872  it  moved 
to  its  present  cjuarters.  This  is  a 
ef^ranite-front,  "double-swell"  house, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  estates 
oil  this  portion  of  Ikacon  Street,  from 
its  commanding  position  and  its  air  of 
"eminent  respectability."  Its  front 
is  t|uite  imposing,  and  in  sunnner-time 
is  rendered  especially  attractive  by 
the  rich  growth  of  Japanese  ivy  that 
adorns  it.  The  interior  of  the  house 
can  safely  be  termed  elegant.  A  not- 
able feature  is  a  ladies'  restaurant  for 
guests  of  the  members,  which  is  also 
(jpen  to  non-members  accomi)anying 
ladies  on  club  order.  There  is  also 
a  charming  ladies'  supper-room,  over- 
looking the  Common.  The  house  was 
formerly  the  mansion-house  of  the 
late  David  Sears  ;  and  it  stands,  on 
the  site  of  the  home  of  Copley,  the 
famous  iKiinter.  [See  Club-lije  in 
/lostan.'] 

South  Boston,  originally  Dorches- 
ter Neck,  was  set  off  from  Dorchester 
and  joined  to  Boston  in  i8o.|.  At  that 
lime,  according  tf)  .Shurllefr 's  book  f)n 
Boston,  it  had  Init  10  f.unilie.s  on  ils  5(10 
acres  of  territory.  Its  annex. il ion  was 
the  residt  of  a  real-estate  speculation, 
the  ])romoters  of  the  movement  believ- 
ing that  the  city  would  in  reasonable 
times))iead  out  in  that  direction.  Im- 
mediately after  its  annexation  the  first 
bri(li!,e  connecting  it  with  the  city  [prop- 
er, at  the  Neck,  was  built,  and  opened 
with  a  military  display;  but  it  was 
not  niiiil  1828  that  the  "downtown" 
I'Vderal-slreel  Bridge  was  built  [bee 
Bri/li^rs].  'i'he  growth  of  the  section 
was  not  as  rapid  as  it  was  expected  to 
be,  nr)r  were  the  expectations  of  those 
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who  predicted  that  it  would  become 
the  "  coui  t-eud  ■' of  the  city  realized, 
la  the  C(uuse  of  time,  however,  the 
population  increased;  many  fine  resi- 
dentx\s  were  built  upon  the  sightly 
bluifs  tow  ards  the  South-lio^tou  Ni-  tk  ; 
sundry  public  institutions  were  estab- 
lisher.1  here  ;  parks  were  laiil  out,  and 
the  place  in  many  ways  made  attrac- 
tive. The  most  rapid  growth  occurred 
after  the  opening  of  the  street-railway 
in  1854.  South  Hoston  is  now  the  seat 
of  many  of  the  most  important  nuin# 
factories  in  the  city.  Here  are  the  ex- 
tensive ir(jn-works  which  are  so  wiilely 
known,  and  other  important  industries. 
The  public  and  private  institutions  lo- 
cated here  inchide  the  !!o>,lon  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  House  of  ("(di  rection  I  see 
Lujiatic  AsyltDii ^  TIil-  Bostou\  \  the  Car- 
ney Hos[)ital,  ^(j  ably  conducted  by  the 
devoted  si.^ter^. ;  the  l^lintl  Asylum  [see 
Perkins  Institnlw}i  and  Massachitu-tts 
School  for  the  Blind\  \  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Sclujol  for  Idiots  [see  Sihool 
for  Idiotic  and  /''ccidc-iniiidcd  C/iil- 
drefi\.  The  street-system  of  the  dis- 
trict is  very  regular;  Ih-oadway,  the 
main  thfjroughfare,  runs  through  the 
centre  fri>m  Albany  Street,  in  the  city 
proper,  U)  ( .'ity  Point  at  the  extreme  end 
of  -South  liostijn;  the  parallel  streets 
on  either  hide  are  generally  num- 
bered, and  the  cross-streets  lettered. 
iJroadwa)'  i.^  divided  into  W'e.-^t  :ind 
ICast ;  that  portion  from  Albany  Street 
to  Dorchester  Street  designated  as 
West  Ih'oadway,  and  tlial  fron\  Dor- 
chester Stiecl'to  (.'ity  I'oint,  L.r^t 
llroadway.  The  district  i>  now  con- 
nected with  the  city  proper  by  line 
n-.odern  bridges;  that  known  as  ilie 
Htoadway  Ihidge,  making  the  exten- 
sion of  Broadway,  being  the  newest. 
It  was  completed  in  1872,  and  il.-> 
construction  was  regarded  as  a  most 
important  locnl  improvement.  S(uith- 
Boston  Point,  \,iih  its  splendid  water- 
view,  is  in  tl  -^uuunei -.-^ca-DU  one  (jf 
the  favorite  j  ular  resorts;  and  it  ih 
proposed  to  imprcjve  it  by  establishing 
a  water-park  I'l  the  extreme  end.  [See 
Public- Parks  <\  ytc/n.] 


South-Boston   Athletic   Club. — 

See  Athletics. 

South  Congregational  Church 
(Congregational  Unitarian),  Union- 
park  Street.  This  society  was  found- 
ed in  1827  by  an  association  of  citi- 
zens mostly  residing  at  that  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15oylston  Market. 
The  chairman  of  the  first  meeting  was 
AUlen  l^iailford,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Conimonuealth.  'Idi'e  fust  church- 
building  was  (it  brick,  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Car^tle  Streets. 
It  was  dedicated  Jan.  30,  1828,  on 
which  occasion  Kev.  Henry  Ware.jun., 
D.D.,  preached  tlie  sermon.  The  fust 
j)astor  was  Rev.  .Melli^h  Irving  Motte, 
who  had  previouhly  been  an  Episco- 
jjaliau  clergynuin  settled  in  Chai  leston, 
S.C.  He  was  ordained  May  21,  1828, 
and  the  ordinatii;n  seririon  was  preached 
by  the  celebrated  L)r.  Channing.  Two 
d.iys  bef(jre  Mr.  Motte's  ordination,  the 
church  bodv  was  organized,  with  23 
members.  Hi^  mim-^try  was  continued 
for  1 5  years,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Huntington, 
now  Bishop  Huntington  of  the  Epis- 
copal CMiurch,  Bislio]^  of  Central  New 
Vork.  Mr.  Huntington  was  ordained 
on  Oct.  ic),  18. |2.  His  minihtry  ex- 
tendeil  over  a  period  of  about  13 
)e;us,  when  he  resigned  to  lake  the 
])(;Niiion  of  I'lununer  Professor  of 
Christian  Morals  and  Preacher  to  the 
University  at  ("anibi  idge.  It  was  after 
tills  that  he  coiuurled  him-elf  with 
the  l\pisi;oiial  <  hun  h  ;  b>'(  oiiini:  in 
l.S(i2  the  ln>t  rector  ui  the  new  I'.m- 
uMiiiK  1  (dinich,  \ewbmy  Street  [see 
liiii iiiituncl  Churcli\  Dr.  Huntington 
was  siK  I'eedcd  by  Kev.  Edwartl  I''.. 
Hale,  D.D.,  the  present  pastoi ,  —  son 
of  Nathan  Hale,  the  founder  of  the 
"  .Advei  ti  i(.:r  "  new  spapi-r,  and  iicpliew 
of  i'.dwaid  l''.\'eietl,  —  wlioNe  many  and 
biilliaiit  coiUributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  liim  h  L\  e  made  hi-,  name  widely 
known.  He  was  oidained  in  1850. 
It  was  dniiiig  ids  ministry  that  the 
l)resent  chui  ch  w  as  built.  The  roi  iier- 
stone  was  laitl  June  8,  1S60;  and  the 
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building  was  finished  in  January,  1862, 
when,  on  tlie  8th  of  tliat  month,  it  was 
dedicated  "to  the  gU^ry  of  (iod  our 
l  ather,  to  the  gospel  and  memory  of 
his  Son,  and  to  the  connnunion  and 
fellowship  of  his  Si)irit."  'I'he  inlerit/r 
of  the  church  is  briglit  and  in\itiiig. 
Besides  the  maiii  audience  and  Sun- 
day-school rooms,  tlK-re  arc  jxirlors 
and  other  social  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  several  organizati(jns  of  the  so- 
ciety. 'I'here  are  in  connection  with 
the  church  various  bcncvuleiit  and 
philanthropic  organizations;  aiul  thi.- 
practical  work  of  tlie  society,  in  svhit  li 
the  active  pastor  takes  a  leading  in- 
terest, is  extensive  in  many  directions. 
Tlie  church  is  a  large  and  prosperous 
one.  The  music  is  one  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  regular  church- 
service. 

South  Cove  (The).— It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  origin  of  this  name 
for  a  di:^trict  of  the  city  now  very 
populous,  which  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  bounck-d  on  the  south  by 
Dover  Street,  on  the  west  by  Wash- 
ington Street,  on  the  nortli-  by  Essex 
Street,  and  on  the  east  by  Fort-Poiat 
Channel.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
town,  this  area  was  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  South  (.."ovc,  a  depres- 
sion in  the  shore-line,  of  which  the 
head  was  very  nearly  at  the  present 
intersection  of  Kneeland  :uul  Wash- 
ington Streets,  beat  li  Street  nalui.d- 
ly  derived  its  name  fr(jm  the  be;i<  h  of 
the  cove,  along  winch  thi.s  street  for- 
merly ran.  In  the  growth  of  the  town 
this  territory  was  gradii;dly  tilled,  and 
became  solid  gri)imd  ;  but  within  the 
niemory  of  persons  now  living,  small 
vessels  landed  at  wharves  along  what 
is  now  Harrison  Avenue,  l)etwccn 
Beach  an(l  Dover  Streets.  The  dis- 
trict was  triginally  devoted  to  the 
residence-  c;f  well-to-do  citizens,  but 
has  been  .radually  running  down  in 
the  socia)  ^calc,  and  now  is  lari'ely 
given  up  o  railway  -  stations  and 
freight-yai  IS,  to  lumber-yards,  manu- 
facturing  iud  wholesale  trade,  cheap 


boarding-houses,  and  the  abodes  of 
laborers  and  others  whose  occupations 
are  doubtful.  A  |)art  of  the  district 
has  deservediv  a  bad  repute,  and 
many  consider  some  of  its  streets  the 
worst  ])laces  for  imi)rotectcd  |)ersons 
after  nightfall.  Certaiidy  it  is  a  dis- 
trict held  in  dread  by  the  police,  who 
are  frequently  assailed  by  furious  mobs 
while  making  arrests,  aufl  who  find 
here  a  very  trou-l>lesome  class  of  cus- 
tomers to  cleal  with. 

South  End.  — That  ])art  (»f  the  city 
south  of  !)o\  er  Street,  and  extending 
to  the  Koxliui  )■  di:->ti  iLl.  It  is  largely 
made-land  [.see  iW//',  7'/ic  L'osh>/i\] 
and  the  newer  poition,  towards  the 
west,  joins  the  new  West  lind  or  liack- 
bay  district  [see  thesc[.  In  the  early 
days  the  "old  canal"  or' Mill  Creek, 
which  ran  on  the  line  of  the  lUjslon 
and  Maine  Railroad,  from  Causeway 
Street  to  Ilaymarket  Square,  thence 
thiough  Blackstone  Street  and  North 
to  the  old  town  dock,  where  Noith- 
Market  Street  now  is,  divitled  the  city 
into  the  North  and  South  i'aids.  The 
Old-Soutli  (.'luiieh,  when  erected,  was 
(Hit  at  the  South  I'aul  :  hence  its  name. 
Tor  many  years  the  .S(jiilh  hard  con- 
tained the  principal  shoj^s,  the  (inest 
mansion-houses,  and  the  Conunon. 
Wliat  is  now  known  as  the  .South  Juid 
was  then  the  Neck  Field.  In  later 
times  \Vinter  .Street  made  ihi;  down- 
tow  n  bomidary ;  th(  11  lio\Tslon  .Stieet; 
then  I  )o\  (  I ,  wliH  li  is  n>  iw  u  i  I  i;.',ni/ed 
as  the  liui.  betwei'ii  llu-  i  (.  iiti  .d  poi  ti(jn 
of  thi'  city  :nid  the  South  ImicI.  The 
modern  South  J'jid' was  created  by  the 
e\ten.si\e  widening  ui  the  Neck  by  the 
reclamation  of  the  flats  on  either  side, 
l)Cgun  alioul  the  year  1853;  and  when, 
in  1856,  the  street-railroad  s)slcm  was 
introduced,  the  first  line  of  the  Metro- 
politan Company  running  from  the  old 
Oranary  Bm ying-ground  on  Tremont 
.Street  to  Ko.xbiny,  this  part  oi  the- 
(ityat  om  e  beeanu;  the  favorite  resi- 
(K  nee  portion,  and  buiUling  was  ex- 
tensively begun.  Several  years  before 
this  time,  Harrisori  Avenue,  one  of  the 
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present  thoroughfares  to  the  South 
End,  was  laid  out,  —  in  18^4;  and  Tre- 
nioni  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Neek,  was  extended  to  the  Roxbury 
hue,  in  1832.  Until  the  building-uij 
of  the  Back-bay  district,  the  South 
End  was  the  best  residence  section  ; 
and  large  portions  of  it  still  contain 
fine  estates,  occupied  by  the  nio.-,t  sub- 
stantial ciliviens  of  the  city.  The  ave- 
nues and  streets  of  the  section  are 
broad  and  handsome.  The  nruin 
thoroughfares  from  north  to  south  are 
Albany  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue 
on  the  east  side;  Wasiiinglon  Street, 
of  generous  width  ;  Shawnuit  Avenue  ; 
Tremont  Street,  also  very  wide  ;  and 
Columbus  Avenue  on  the  wi'-^l,  —  all 
of  these,  aljovc  J)o\er  Street,  ai.d 
Harrison  Avenue  farther  down  tow  n, 
on  made-land,  with  the  exception  of 
the  strip  along  W.ishington  Street. 
The  cross-streets  are  numerous  ;  sever- 
al of  ihein  containing  handsome  resi- 
dences, and  the  most  of  them  lined 
with  comfortable  dwellings.  Among 
them  are  Union-park  Street,  Canton, 
lh"ookline,  Newton,  Rutland,  Concord, 
Worcester,  Sijringtield,  and  Chester- 
park  Streets.  'I'he  through  streets  are 
designated  as  East  and  ^Vesl,  the  di- 
viding line  being  Washington  Street. 
'I'he  sc[uares,  or  small  parkin  <j[  the 
rlistricl,  are  Franklin  and  Worcester 
Squares,  cither  side  of  Wasiiinglon 
.Stieet;  and  Union  and  Cliester  I'arks, 
the  latter  in  the  centre  of  the  streets, 
a.T  is  the  parkw.iy  along  C(jmmon- 
weallh  Avenue,  with  a  driveway  on 
either  side,  lined  with  fine  residences. 
-At  the  South  l-lnd  are  several  large 
public  and  [)rivate  buiklings,  a  number 
of  impressive  church-edilices,  several 
of  the  most  pron)inent  of  the  many 
apai  Imenl-hoiises,  a  notewcM  liiy  fealui  e 
of  modern  iSoslcjn  [sec  Ap.irlntint 
I/oiisfi\;  and' on  Tremont  Street,  and 
on  the  e.a->t  m  e  (;f  Washington,  a  num- 
ber of  l;uv,i  >nannfa<;tories.  Among 
the  public  1  i.ildings  are  the  el.dxji.ile 
building  ot  I  i.<:  J'aiglisli  High  an<l  I,atiii 
School,  the  l,i  i. dings  of  the  Cirls'  1 
Ciirls'  I-atiii,   1  d  Normal  SchooU  [see 


Public-School  Bnildi)h^s\ ;  and  the  build 
ings  of  ]30sion  College,  the  Normal-Art 
School,  the  New-England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Ho- 
moeopaihic  ifospital,  and  the  Odd- Fel- 
lows' Hall  [see  these].  Of  churches, 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
here,  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  the 
I'remont-street  Methodist  Church,  St. 
Mark's  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ci[iles.  Warren-avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Herkeley-street  Church,  Columbus-ave- 
nue Universalist  Ciuirch,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Rutland-street  ]ja[)- 
tist  Church,  Clarendon-street  liaplist 
Church,  and  Union  Church  [see  these]. 

Spectacle  Islaud,  in  the  harbor,  so 
named  because  of  its  presumed  re- 
semblance, at  low  tide,  to  a  huge  pair 
of  spectacles,  its  two  i)eninsular  por- 
tions being  connected  by  a  short  bar, 
is  about  a  mile  from  Eong  Esland  [see 
Loui;-  /siiiiul  \,  and  bounds  with  Thomp- 
son's Island  (see  'r/io))ipson^ s  /ilafij\, 
about  three-(|uarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
the  back-way  or  western  passage  out 
from  the  harbor  [see  IIarbo):\.  It  is 
an  island  of  about  60  acres,  with 
bliilfs  at  the  north  and  south;  aiid  is 
now  ulili/ed,  as  i(  h.is  been  since  1857, 
bv  tlu;  great  rendering-establishment 
of  Naluini  Ward,  where  dead  horses 
and  the  lefnse  from  slaughter-houses 
are  rendered,  and  hides,  haii,  neal's- 
fot)t  oil,  glue-stock,  and  bones  for 
jnanufacture  are  among  the  prod- 
ucts. Ill  fomur  ye.irs  the  island  was 
<jf  llujse  in  the  harbor  favored  In  sum 
mei-visitors ;  and  in  iS-jy  one  Wood- 
roffe  opened  a  house  of  enlerlaiiuneiit 
Mpon  it,  where,  says  Sweelser  in  his 
"King's  Hanilbook  of  Boston  Har- 
bor," "  current  events  were  tliscussed 
by  parties  of  j^rave  citizens,  —  the  an 
ne.\;ni(,ii  of  Caliloi  Ilia,  the  election  of 
i'l  ^■^l(k■Ilt  Taylor,  the  rise  of  settle- 
meiits  in  the  prairie  tei rilorics, —  while 
the  savory  dishes  ot  sea-products  were 
in  jjreparation,  and  the  high-flavored 
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punch  underwent  assimilation."  The 
early  history  of  the  island  was  like 
that  of  Deer  and  Lcnig  Islands  [see 
these].  With  these  an'd  Ho^  Island 
it  was  granted  to  the  town  of  llnsion 
for  the  yearly  rent  of  abinit  a  shilling  ; 
then  was  allotted  by  the  town  to 
planters  for  a  trifling  rent,  —  aboin  a 
si.xpence  an  acre  annually, — for  the 
benelit  of  the  free  school  ;  and  at 
length,  about  1667,  after  nuicli  tKuiblc 
in  collecting  the  rent,  was  surruntlLicd 
to  the  planters,  all  right  of  the  town  in 
it  being  relincpiishcd  paymLiil  of 
back -rent  due.  Then  through  the 
purchase  of  the  several  ])lanters'  rights 
the  mo.st  of  the  proj)erly  came  into  the 
possession  of  one  Samuel  bill,  a  lios- 
ton  butcher;  who,  however,  bef  jie  in. 
could  enjoy  its  owner.ship  unmolestcii, 
was  obliged  to  secure  a  deed  of  release 
from  the  son  of  \Vani|jatu(.k,  the 
former  sachem  of  the  Massac  husells 
country,  who  i)ut  in  a  claim  of  prior 
ounersliiij.  This  deed  is  dated  Apiil 
13,  1684,  and  is  still  in  existence.  'I'lie 
island  remained  in  full  (jr  in  i)ari  in 
the  possession  u(  the  ]>ill  family  until 
1741-42,  when  it  was  sold  to  Edward 
Bromfield,  a  Boston  .merchant  and 
gentleman  of  note  at  that  time,  whose 
mansion4iouse  was  for  several  years  in 
the  i:)resent  Bromlicld  Street,  named 
after  him,  near  where  the  Methodist, 
building  stands.  During  the  (Avner- 
ship  of  the  bill  family,  a  portion  (jf 
the  southerly  end  of  the  island  was 
conveyed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  ])rov 
incc,  for  the  establishment  of  a  (|uar- 
antinc,  or  "the  erecting  an  lIosi;ii.d 
or  Pest  House  there  for  the  recep- 
tion and  entertainm'  of  sick  persons 
coming  from  beyond  the  Sea  and  in 
order  to  i)revent  the  spreading  of 
Infection."  This  was  in  1717.  -'\ 
small  hosj^ital  was  buill  heie,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  light-house  and  the  Ci>\\\- 
rnanding  ( fficer  of  Casile  William 
[see  C(f  7V/f]  were  ordered  t(j 
iiotify  all  infected  vessels  coming  near 
them  t()  ome  to  anchcjr  near  the 
hos[)ital  I  c  e,  and  jjlace  the  infecti(;us 
g(jods  in^  .  it.     In  1736-37  ihi:  h(js[iital 


was  removed  to  Rainsford's  Island, 
and  the  portion  of  the  island  inn- 
chased  by  the  Province  was  sold  back 
again  to  the  l^ill  familv.  Spectacle 
Island,  like  the  others  in  the  haibor, 
was  originally  well  wo(jded  ;  and  Gov. 
Winthrop  relates  the  hard  exj)eri- 
ences  of  a  party  of  30  i)ei  sons  who  went 
out  to  it  on  a  fair  day  in  January, 
1637-38,  to  cut  wood,  "the  town  being 
in  great  need  thereof."  While  there 
they  were  overcome  by  a  sharp  change 
in  the  weather,  with  a  hiuh  wind  and 
intense  Cold,  so  that  ihe  haibor, 
except  a  small  channel,  was  frozen 
over.  In  tr\ing  to  return,  7  weie 
carried  by  the  ice  through  lircjad 
Sound  to  the  Jlrewsters,  where  they 
were  oliliged  to  remain  for  two  da\s 
witlu^ul  food  and  lire;  12  g(jt  as  lar 
towards  home  only  as  Governor's 
Island  ;  and  of  the  others  man)  suffered 
from  frozen  lind)S,  wlule  one  died. 

Squares.  —  See  Parks  .uui  Scpiares. 

Stamp  Act  (The).  —  The  "Odious 
Slaiup  Act,"  which  threw  the  colonists 
into  such  a  fever  of  inilign.ition,  and 
was  tlie  cairse  of  such  violent  popular 
denionstralions  and  qiubreaks  in  Bos- 
ton, passed  the  British  Parliament  in 
March,  1765,  It  comjuised  55  resolu- 
ti(jns,  the  chief  featuie  of  which  was 
the  recpjireinent  that  all  deeds,  receijHs, 
and  other  legal  and  business  docu- 
ments, sliould  be  written  and  ])rinted 
on  stamped  ]Kiper,  which  was  to  be 
sold  only  by  the  tax-collectors,  the  rev- 
enues to  go  to  the  Hrilish  government. 
As  Drake  sums  it  in  his  "History 
and  Aiiliquities  (jf  Bostcjn,"  "  Ncjthing 
could  be  done  legally  wheie  any  kind 
of  a  written  instrument  was  recjuired, 
unless  that  instrument  bore  upon  it 
the  odious  slam)).  Newspapers  could 
not  be  iss\ied,  the  business  of  the 
courts  could  not  move,  no  jirocess  was 
valid,  no  vessel  could  go  to  sea,  no 
j)erson  could  be  married,  no  debts 
could  be  colle(  ted."  When  the  news 
of  the  jxissage  of  the  Act  reached  the 
cohjnies  in  .April,  it  was  violently  de- 
nounced, and  the  people  oigani/etl  to 
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resist  its  execution.  In  July  the  news 
arrived  of  a  large  shipment  of  the 
stamped  paper  for  America;  on  the 
5th  of  August  a  list  of  j)crsons  who 
had  been  appointed  to  distribute  llie 
stamjDS  —  among  tliem  Andrew  Oliver, 
brother-in-law  of  Hutchinson — was 
published  in  the  "Massachusetts  Ga- 
zette and  News-Lettcr ; "  on  the  12th 
of  August  —  the  birthday  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  a  holiday  —  crowds  gath- 
ered in  the  streets,  and  the  excitemeiit 
ran  high;  and  two  days  after,  the  out- 
break occurred.  CJn  tlie  morning  of 
that  day  there  were  discovered,  sus- 
])endetl  from  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Liberty  True,  an  efligy  of  i'Vndrew 
Oliver,  aiul  a  large  boot  with  a  head 
and  horns  on  it,  a  caricature  of  Lind 
Bute;  or,  as  the  "  News-l.etter  "  de- 
scribed the  exhibition  eight  days  after, 
"  two  effigies,  one  of  which  by  the  la- 
bels appeared  to  be  designed  to  repre- 
sent a  Stamp  (^liicer;  the  other  a  Jack 
Boot,  with  a  heat!  and  horns  peeping 
out  of  the  top  ;  said  by  some  of  the 
Printers  to  be  the  Devil  or  his  Imp; 
but  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  that 
species  of  gentlemen,  we  caniHjt  so 
well  determine  whether  it  was  an  ex- 
act resemblance  or  not."  Hutchiuson 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  efli- 
gies;  but,  by  the  advice  of  "some  of 
the  graver  persons  present,  he  for- 
bore:" and  the  council  convcnecl  by 
the  governor,  on  heariug  the  sheriff's 
report,  advised  that  they  be  not  med- 
dled with  ;  their  Ijelicf  being,  that  they 
would  be  taken  and  buried,  after  dark, 
by  the  people  themselves  witln^ut  dis- 
turbance ;  while  to  attem|jt  to  remove 
them  by  force  might  bring  on  a  riot, 
'^o  they  hung  suspended  from  the  tree 
throughout  the  day,  attr.icling  great 
crowds  of  pecjple,  many  coming  in 
from  the  near,  roimtry,  to  which  the 
news  quickly  soread ;  and  so  nuich 
were  the  peop!;;  "affected  with  a  sense 
of  liberty,"  s  id  the  "  Ncws  l  .ettei ," 
"that  scarce  .my  could  attend  to  the 
task  of  day-la')()r,  but  ;dl  seemed  on 
ilie  wing  f<jr  f.eedom."  After  thi->k 
tlie  images  vcic  taken  down,  i)laced 


on  a  bier,  and  a  great  throng  followed 
their  bearers,  shouting  "Liberty  and 
Prosperity!"  "No  Stamps!"  in  a 
procession  through  the  streets  to  the 
Town  House;  through  that  building, 
wherein  the  council  was  assembled  on 
the  floor  above;  down  King  (now 
State)  Street;  "turning  in  their  course 
-through  Kilby  Street,  where  an  edifice 
had  been  lately  erected  which  was 
supposed  to  be  designed  for  a  stamp- 
ofiice,"  and  which  they  speedily  de- 
molished; then,  bearing  portions  of 
this  with  them,  to  l'"ort  I J  ill,  where 
they  kindled  a  great  bonlire,  and 
bnrned  the  eliigies  in  front  of  Oliver's 
lujuse,  meanwhile  jjidling  (Kjwu  part 
of  his  fence,  breaking  windows,  and 
otherwise  (.lis]j!a)  ing  their  animosity 
to  its  owner.  'I'he  next  day  Gov.  Ber- 
nard issued  a  ])roclam;aion,  offering  a 
reward  of  jCioo  for  tlie  apinehension 
of  those  engaged  in  the  proceedings; 
but  no  arrests  were  made.  Oliver 
speedily  deciiled  to  resign  his  otfice  ; 
and  this,  when  learned,  was  celebrated 
by  a  bonlire  on  I^'ort  Hill.  Next,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  a  demonstration 
was  made  against  Hutchinson.  On 
that  evening,  after  burning  the  pai)ers 
of  the  registrar  of  the  admiralty  at 
tiiat  officer's  house  opposite  the  (^oiirt 
House,  a  mob  hastened  to  Hutchin- 
son's elegant  mansion-house  on  (iai  clen 
Court  [see  ()/(/  J.aiu!iiiarks\^  —  ]jlun- 
dering  on  the  way  the  house  of  llie 
conipl roller  of  customs  on  Hanover 
Stiecl,  —  whiih  the\-  attacked  .I'lid 
sacked,  destroying  the  furnilmx,  plali, 
pictures,  the  valualjle  library,  and  manu- 
scripts relating  u>  tin;  history  of  the 
colony,  cU)iliing,  etc.  'I"he  governor 
and  his  family  escaped  from  the  hon^e 
before  the  m(;l)  reached  it.  Mrst  he 
liini-elf  took  refn ;•(■  in  the  Ikaisc  of 
J>r.  M  itlier  near  !))• ;  but  fujin  this  he 
was  voun  (obliged  to  retreat  to  liie  lunise 
of  'J  lnnnas  I'.des,  a  baker,  the  mob  do- 
manding  his  j)er.s()n.  In  these  riotous 
pio(  eedings  the  le.iding  patriots  had  no 
liand;  inclei-d,  they  deplored  them,  and 
denoimci-d  the  conduct  t)l  tin'  iiotei> 
vigorously.     On  Now   ],  the  d,i)  on 
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which  the  Act  was  to  take  effect,  the 
bells  were  tolled  in  the  nioining,  aiui 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor  displayed 
their  colors  at  half-mast;  eftigics  of 
George  Grenville,  who  had  been  fore- 
most in  bringing  about  the  Act,  and 
John  Huske,  who,  it  was  said,  hatl  been 
the  first  to  advise  it,  were  hung  from 
the  Liberty  Tree ;  in  the  afternoon 
these  were  taken  down,  and  paraded 
through  the  streets  to  the  Court  House, 
the  North  End,  and  back  again  south 
to  the  gallows  on  the  Neck,  where  they 
were  again  hung,  then  cut  dosvn,  torn 
fiercely  from  limb  to  lindj,  and  the  ])ieccs 
tossed  in  the  air  with  shouts  and  cheers. 
The  next  day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Powder  Plot,  at  about  noon,  "  the  Pa- 
geantry, representing  the  Pojie,  1  )ovii, 
and  several  other  Efligies,  signif}ing 
Tyranny,  Oi)pression,  Slavery,  (bi:c.,  were 
brought  on  stages  from  the  North  and 
South,  and  met  in  King  Street  ;  "  then 
the  south  men  marched  to  the  north,  and 
the  north  to  the  south,  when  they  came 
together  again  near  the  Court  Ibnise. 
Then  all  proceeded  to  the  f.ilierty  Tree, 
where  "  they  refreshed  themselves  for 
awhile;"  and  then,  towards-nighi,  pro- 
ceeding to  Copp's  J  nil,  "tlic  whole 
Pageantry  was  committed  to  the  liames 
and  continued."  On  Dec.  17,  01i\er 
was  required  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
to  make  a  i)ubiic  declaration,,  under 
the  Liberty  'I'ree,  of  his  resignation  as 
stami)-distribuler,  This  he  did  before 
a  large  assembly;  Richard  Dana  ad- 
ministering an  oath  to  him  that  "  he 
had  never  taken  any  measures  to  ac  t 
in  the  office,  and  that  he  never  would 
do  so,  directly  or  indirectly."  The 
peoi)le  determined  to  resist  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  not  to  use  the  stamped  i)aper: 
business  was  very  nearly  suspended  ; 
commerce  was  interrupted;  the  courts 
were  closed.  Tlic  stamps  which  had 
arrived  v  >  re  landed  at  the  Castle, 
where  tin  .  were  held.  At  length  the 
officers  of  he  Province  were  compelled 
to  pay  no  .cgard  to  the  Act,  the  courts 
]>roccede(l  nithout  stamps,  and  the 
Custom  House  le-opened  "for  the 
clearing-ci  t  of  vessels,   a  certificate 


being  given  that  stamp  papers  are  not 
to  be  had."  iMually  the  colonists  suc- 
ceeded in  their  resistance;  and  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed  on  I\L\rch  17, 
1766.  This  great  news  was  received 
in  Poston  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  The  bells  were  rung;  llags  were 
dis|)layed;  j)risoners  iini^risoned  for 
ilcbt  were  released  to  share  the  joy;  in 
the  evening  there  were  illuminations; 
on  the  Common  an  obelisk  was  erect- 
ed, and  decked  with  lanterns ;  from  a 
j)l.itforni  in  front  of  ILancock's  house, 
which  was  illuminated,  fireworks  were 
set  off;  and  Liberty  Tree  was  hung 
with  lanterns. 

Stand-ripe.  —  See  Water- Works  ; 
also,  Koxbuiy  District. 

Star  (The  Daily  Evening).  — A 
penny  evening  newspaper,  published 
from  the  "Star"  oliice,  No.  332  Wash- 
ington Street,  ne.xt  to  the  Transcript 
Puilding.  Il.was  started  Oct.  18,  1880, 
by  Robert  C.  McCartney  and  others, 
under  the  name  of  "I'he  Star  Publish- 
ing Company."  In  August,  1881,  it 
passed  into  the  control  of  a  new  organ- 
ization, with  Cob  Charles  H.  Lewis, 
the  President  tjf  Lewis  College  at 
Northfield,  Vt.,  as  president;  \V.  D. 
Lewis,  treasurer ;  William  A.  Simmons, 
ex-collector  of  the  jiort  of  Poston,  gen- 
eral manager;  and  Charles  j.  Prooks, 
ex- St  ate  senator,  editor.  Under  this 
management  the  present  i)ublication- 
ofliie  was  estaljlished,  the  e(nni)osiiioii 
;nid  pitsh  room's  contiiuu  d  at  No.  7 
Williams  (!oiii(,  where  (lie  eiiti.  1  ] aisc 
was  slarled,  and  the  ecpiipim  lU  greatly 
ini.1  eased.  Siibsecpieiitly  tlic;ie  -weie 
further  changes  in  the  ownership  and 
inana}.',einent.  Mr.  Ihooks  letireil  from 
the  e(litorshij)  early  in  1882,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  J.  McNally,  while 
the  business-department  was  phict  d  in 
the  charge  of  Charles  P.  'l\nver,  both 
exijcrienced  journalists.  In  the  antuimi 
of  1882  more  changes  occurred.  Mr. 
]!nH>ks  relumed  to  llu:  editoi-hip,  Mr. 
Mi  Nally  c(nitiiuicd  as  managing  ediloi, 
and  Mr.  Tower  retired,  'i'lien,  a  few 
months  later,  Mr.  McNally  retired; 
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and  in  the  late  winter  of  1S83  a  further 
revolution  retired  Mr.  Brooks  from 
the  editorship,  and  brought  back  Mr. 
McCartney  into  the  management  and 
control.  The  paper  was  next  retluccd 
in  size. 

State  House  'The).  —  The  first  ob- 
ject that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
approaching  Boston  in  any  direction 
by  land  or  sea  is  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  .State  Mouse,  The  State  House 
was  built  in  1795,  upon  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "governor's  pasture," 
being  a  part  of  the  Hancock  estate 
[see  Old  Landiita}ks\.  Charles  liul- 
fnich  was  one  of  the  agents  charged 
with  the  erection,  and  was  practically 
the  architect.  To  his  good  taste  Bos- 
ton was  indebted  for  many  excellent 
edifices  put.u[)  at  that  ])criod.  The 
corner-stone  was  drawn  up  the  hill  by 
15  "  milk-white*'  hor.ses,  representing 
the  nund)er  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
at  that  time;  and  was  laid  with  much 
ceremony  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  ALi- 
sons,  I'aul  Revere  master,  in  presence 
of  Gov.  Samuel  Adams,  on  July  4, 
1795.  ^^^^^  building  was  completed 
and  occupied  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  January,  179S,  when  the 
members  of  the  General  Court  walked 
in  solemn  jjrocession  from  the  Old 
State  House,  now  standing  at  the  head 
of  State  Street  [see  Old  SUiIl'  Ilott^cl, 
to  take  possession  of  their  new  cpiar- 
ters.  No  situation  could  by  any  chance 
have  been  selected  more  ht  for  the 
Capitol  of  the  State.  Standing  as  it 
does  on  the  highest  point  of  land,  its 
foundations  m(jre  than  100  feet  above 
the  water,  and  its  dome  no  feet  in 
height,  it  has  ever  since  its  com[)letion 
been  a  well-known  landmark  in  e\  ery 
direction;  and  since  it  was  gilded  (in 
1874,  during  the  ;  hiiinistration  of  Gov. 
Bank-)),  it  is,  at  ii  ues  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  clear,  an  (.bject  loo  conspic  u- 
ous  to  be  overf  >ked  even  at  a  great 
distance.  Nor  i  it  less  effective  as 
an  ornament  of  ihe  city  seen  near  at 
hand.  Its  taste  Ud  proportions,  and 
position  at  the  I.e. id  of  the  attractive 


Common,  which  seems  to  be  an  appur- 
tenance to  it,  combine  to  render  it 
one  of  the  most  elective  jmblic  build- 
ings in  the  country,  alth(nigh  very 
many  surpass  it  in  tlimensions,  archi- 
tectural pretentions,  and  cost.  Lofty 
flights  of  stone  steps  lead  from  the 
street  to  a  large  hall  on  the  lower 
floor,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Doric 
Hall ;  where,  in  the  recess,  closed  in 
by  large  plates  of  glass,  stands  Chan- 
trey's  marble  statue  of  \Va;ihingtou, 
which  was  procured  by  the  Washing- 
ton P. 'onument  Association  at  a  cost 
of  5,000,  and  given  to  the  State  in 
i8j8.  The  general  effect  of  the  btatue 
draped  in  a  military  cloak  is  good,  al- 
though it  is  n(;t  especially  remarkable 
as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  features 
of  the  "  h'atlier  of  his  Country."  At 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  battlc-llags  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  wi're  deposited  in  this  same 
enclosure,  and  now  form  a  most  appro- 
l^riate  foreground  to  the  statue  [see 
Ijattli-FliV^s\.  In  front  of  it  are  Jac- 
similes  of  the  tombstones  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Washington,  from  the  cliurch 
of  llrington  i)arish,  near  Althorp, 
Northamptonshire,  I'.ng. ;  given  to  the 
State  by  Charles  Sumner,  I'tb.  22, 
1861,  to  whom  they  were  presented  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer.  Here 
are  also  the  tablets  from  the  Beacon- 
hill  Monument,  erectetl  in  1790-91, 
which  sIockI  on  the  site  of  the  (jld 
Hcacon  until  leniuvcd  to  n\a]\e  way 
for  the  improve  nieuts  in,  this  section 
[see  iu'acon  Hill\  and  guns  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Concord  minute- 
men.  In  another  enclosure,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  marble  statue  of  Gov. 
John  ;\.  Andrew  [see  Aiidrcni  Sliiliic\. 
In  other  niches  are  marble  busts  of 
.Samuel  Adams  of  Kevolulionary  fame, 
Senators  Sumner  antl  Wilson,  and 
Abraham  Liiucjln,  Ihc  latter  a  dupli- 
cate (;f  the  bust  in  the  United-States 
Senate-chamber,  taken  from  life  by 
Mfs.  Sarah  ]•'.  Ames,  a  singularly  faith- 
ful porii.iit.  N'ariousdepartmcnt-offices 
are  on  this  floor  from  broad  passage- 
ways on  either  sitle  of  Doric  Hall,  and 
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in  the  basement  below;  and  broad 
staircases  lead  to  the  library  [see  SVa/e 
Library],  other  department-othces,  the 
legislative  halls,  and  executive  cham- 
bers. The  Senate-chand)er  is  the  right 
or  east  wing  of  the  building ;  tlic  hall 
of  the  House  of  ReprcsenUitives,  in 
the  centre;  and  the  executive  dcjjart- 
ment  and  Council-chamber,  in  the  left 
or  west  wing.  There  are  many  com- 
mittee-rooms on  this  and  the  floors 
above,  several  of  them  (juite  large; 
and  the  private  oflices  of  the  president 
of  the  Senate,  speaker  of  the  IIou.se, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Legislature, 
are  well-arranged  and  convenient;  while 
the  governor's  audience-room  is  spa- 
cious, his  private  office,  ante  rooms,  and 
the  Council-chamber  connecting  with 
it.  In  the  Senate-chamber  are  valua- 
ble portraits  of  ex-governors  and  other 
dignitaries  of  former  times,  the  drum 
from  Bunker  Hill,  old  muskets  fium 
Lexington  and  Jknnington,  and  other 
relics.  l\\  the  Representatives  Hall, 
above  the  speaker's  chair,  is  the  gilded 
eagle  that  once  surmounted  the  IJeacon 
monument  nlluded  to  above;  and  op- 
posite hangs  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing the  ancient  wooden  codfish,  em- 
blematic of  the  industry  once  and  still, 
though  to  a  lesser  degree,  so  valuable 
to  this  .State,  and  which  hung  in  the  hall 
in  the  Old  State  House.  Li  the  gov- 
ernor's audience-room  are  a  few  lelics; 
and  portraits  also  of  ex-Cov.  Long  and 
of  Edward  Lverett,  The  building  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  and  its  interior  greatly  changed, 
though  care  has  been  taken  U)  jjreserve 
as  far  as  possible  the  simple,  unj^reten.- 
tious,  but  tasteful  architectural  effects 
of  its  original  designers.  The  first  ex- 
tensive changes,  including  the  adcliiicjii 
of  a  "new  jjart,"  extending  in  the  rear 
upon  Mount- Vernon  Street,  were  m.ule 
in  the  y.;irs  1^53-56.  The  most  radi- 
cal alter, itions,  however,  were  made  in 
1867,  lUidcr  the  direction  of  a  commis- 
sion CO.)  listing,  as  originally  coiisii 
tuted,  of  President  Pond  of  the  Senate, 
and  Sp(  der  Stone  of  the  House;  but, 
PresideiiL  I'ond  dying,  the  woik  was 
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contiimed  under  the  direction  of  the 
s[jeaker  of  the  House  alone.  The 
interior  of  the  building  was  almost  en- 
tirely reconstructed.  Additional  height 
was  given  to  some  of  the  halls  and 
most  important  rooms;  more  than  30 
new  rooms  were  secured  without  ex- 
tending the  exterior  walls  of  the  build- 
ing; and  an  elabcjrate  system  of  ven- 
tilation was  introduced.  Two  new 
galleries  were  added  to  Representa- 
tives ILxU  ;  the  governor's  audience- 
room  was  enlarged  laterall)',  and  in- 
creased in  height;  the  ceiling  of  Doric 
Hall  was  raised,  andfmished  in  iianels; 
and  its  iloor,  with  those  of  the  corri- 
dors un  either  side,  w. is  laid  with  mar- 
ble tile.  The  general  outiiues  of  the 
larger  halls  were  preser\'cd;  (he  interior 
of  tlie  Council-chamber,  es|)ecialiy,  was 
little  changed  ;  audits  fmi.sh  is  to-day 
much  as  in  the  tkiys  of  Samuel  Adams, 
tlu)ugh  it  has  been  freshened  from  time 
to  time.  'V\\(i  cost  of  the  alleralioiis 
of  1867,  ineUiding  furniture,  was  about 
$250,000.  Olher  slight  alterations,  to 
secure  still  ketter  accommodations, 
were  ma  tic  in  1869  and  in  1881,  when 
extensive  alterations  were  made  in  the 
basement,  whereby  several  additional 
rooms  were  obtained,  and  more  satis- 
factory aiul  eoiueiiient  (piailers  for 
several  departments.  .Seveial  limes 
plans  have  l)een  made  for  a  new  Stale 
H(Hise;  but  Massachusetts  has  thus 
far  been  conservative  enough  io  jMefer 
the  old  house  in  the  accustoinctl  place. 
No  viL->il(;r  to  the  .Slate  H(nise  should 
fail  to  asceiul  lo  the  dome,  which  com- 
mands a  view  unsurpassed.  The  city, 
the  country,  and  the  ocean  lie  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator,  rolled  out  like  a 
map;  so  that  he  turns  bewildered  fiom 
the  green  hill^:.  and  windirjj',  rivers  that 
attract  liks  ga/e  on  the  one  hand,  lo 
the  blue  sea,  dotted  with  iuimmerable 
islands,  that  spreads  far  away  before 
him  on  the  other  side.  Nowhere  can 
one  gel  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  than  will 
be  given  here;  and  the  vi^,itor  who 
jjroposes  to  extend  his  wandfrinj',s  in 
the  city  ux  its  neighborhood  should  not 
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fail  to  view  the  premises  from  this 
commanding  point.  It  is  open  free 
to  all  visitors,  on  application  to  the 
watchman  in  charge  in  Doric  Hall,  at 
all  times  when  the  Legislature  is  nut 
in  session.  These  sessions  begin  an- 
nually on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Janu- 
ary, and  continue  generally  until  the 
middle  of  May;  sometimes  adjourning 
finally  in  Ajnil,  and  then  again  not 
until  June.  The  ilag  Hying  on  the  llag- 
staft  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
denotes  that  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion; and  that  on  the  staff  at  the  west 
eiul,  that  the  governor  is  in  his  otlice. 

State  Library  (The).  —  This  is  in 
the  Slate  Ihju^e,  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  in  the  second  slory  of  the  fire- 
proof addition,  built  for  its  reception 
when  the  Slate  House  was  enlarged 
in  1853-56,  on  Mount-Vernon  Street. 
It  is  coniiK;sed  largely  of  volumes  of 
statutes  of  the  ditierent  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  the  Unitetl  States;  the 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
the  French  Archives  Parlemeniaires  : 
and  it  contains  also  valuable  legal 
documents,  law-reports,  works  on 'po- 
litical economy,  education,  and  social 
science.  The  mnnber  of  volumes  is 
at  present  about  43,000.  The  library- 
roonr  is  88  by  37  feet  in  dimensions, 
^6^2  ftiCt  high,  with  g-.dleries  and  al- 
coves. It  ctjiitains  several  valuable 
portraits  and  bust-. ;  among  the  laller, 
one  of  ex-(i(A-.,  e.\-senator,  ar.d  ex- 
secretary  oi  the  treasury,  (ieorge  S. 
Boutwell.  The  library  is  open  daily 
for  the  use  of  the  governor  and  other 
offuxrs  of  the  State,  mend>ers  of  the 
Executive  (Council  and  the  Legislature, 
and  the  general  i>ublic  under  certain 
conditions.  All  i)ers(jns  may  use  it 
for  consultation  or  reference.  Its  con- 
duct is  under  the  (lirection  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  r()nsi.->t':iif,,  in  1883,  of  )ohn 
(-'.  Ropes  of  Hosi  ju,  Arthur  Liiu  oln  of 
Hingham,  and  )!•• .'.  ICdward  i..  II, de 
i)i  l?(;-,ton.  'I'Ik  librarian  is  John  \V. 
Dickinson,  tin  >•  cretary  of  .tiie  board 
of  education;  a  1  the  assistant-libra- 
rian, C.  H.  Tillim  li  isi.    The  cstai)iish- 


ment  of  the  library,  the  first  State  library 
formed  in  the  country,  led  to  the  pres- 
ent universal  system  of  State  exchanges 
of  statutes  and  documents,  and  the  for- 
mation of  State  libraries  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Statues  and  Monuments.  —  Some 
of  the  statues  and  monuments  set  up 
in  the  parks  aiid  [jublic  j^laces  are 
hardly  creditable  to  a  city  like  iJoston, 
which  assumes  to  be  an  American  art- 
ceniie.  They  do  not  all  reinesent  the 
best  taste  of  the  connnunily,  nor  the 
best  American  or  motlern  art.  Several 
of  them  have  been  very  severely  criti- 
cised by  IJoston  critics,  whose  name  is 
legion,  —  for  criticism  in  Loston  is  the 
freeman's  right,  ami  he  is  no  true 
Lostoiiian  who  does  not  freely  exercise 
it,  —  and  over  the  adoption  of  some 
of  them  there  has  been  a  lively  tem- 
pest of  words.  Olheis  there  are,  how- 
ever, which  are  highly  conmiended,  and 
which  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  a|)- 
]))oval  of  the  best,  or  the  recognized, 
critics  of  the  city.'  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
point  out  here  wh'ich  are  the  accepta- 
ble, and  which  the  condemned.  That 
nuisi  be  delermined  by  the  reader,  who 
is  presumed  to  be  abundantly  able  to 
instantly  discern  true  art  when  he  sees 
it.  but,  as  a  specimen  of  Boston  criti- 
cism, lei  us  repioduce  in  part  a  "clas- 
sic" from  the  pen  of  Wendell  Phillip.s, 
pul)li^lied  a  lew  years  ai!,o  in  the  bos- 
ton "  .\dverli>er ;"  not  because  il  lep- 
resenli  tlu:  true  sentiment  of  critical 
P(jsl(m,  —  for,  in  truth,  stnne  u\  the 
work- that  Mr.  Phillips  conunends  most 
highly  has  been  stamped  as  "bad  art," 
and  some  that  he  londenms  most  se- 
veiely  h.is  leceived  the  a[)proval  of 
those  wl'.o  are  looked  upon  as  gcjod 
judges,  and  by  trained  arti>ts,  —  but 
that  it  may  introduce  the  reader  to 
these  in  s<.)me  cases  mi^calleil  adorn- 
ments of  the  citv,  and  provoke  him  to 
study  them  to  di.^Lovei  llieii'  meiit,  or 
lack  of  merit,  for  Imuim  II. 

"  M.iyoi  (^iiiii.  y  vv.is  .i  man  of  i;oclhf  iike 
Ijrcbciin-,  i.m:  ii».iiily  lic.iiily,  .uul  ;i  sctl;ilc, 
iligiulinl  liiiviiii^;.     Ill  a  ilaicrtiit  w.iy  lii.s  I'lguic 
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was  as  impressive  as  was  the  grand  repose  of 
Webster.  But  wliat  stands  for  him  in  School 
Street  ?  A  dancinjj-mastcr  clot^ycd  with  horse- 
blankets.  Not  a  dallcing-lua^tcr  t.ikiui^  a  posi- 
tion  —  that  might  po>.s]bly  be  t;racelul  ;  l)ut  a 
dancing-master  assunmig  an  aim  ude,  w  hu  h  is 
always  ridiculous,  and  u holly  unlike  ()uiiicy, 
who  never  assumed  any  thiuL;,  but  w.is  nature 
itself,  all  over.  I  tender  my  sincere  condolence 
to  those  who  share  the  great  mayor's  blood. 
Then  the  poise  of  the  clumsy  mass  !  It  seems 
to  feci  the  imceriainty  of  iis  jKjse,  antl  guards 
itself  by  dnowing  its  shoulders  to  the  lell,  and, 
by  making  an  angle  at  the  thigh,  ihrusiiag  its 
blanket  mass  far  to  the  right.  Any  one  sensi- 
tive to  balance  nci  vou^ly  lonc's  to  prop  up  that 
right  side,  fearful  of  hib  tumbling  backward,  or 
over  on  his  comi>.al  companion,  a  tipsy  old 
gentleman,  somewhat  weak  on  his  sj)indle- 
shanks,  swaying  feebly  to  and  fro  on  a  i.uuuy 
cane,  as  with  villanous  leer  )ie  ogles  the  ladies. 
And  this  rcpvescnis  the  sturdy,  self-centred, 
quiet  dignity  of  Franklm,  whii.h  atonce  churmed 
and  awed  the  court  of  Louis  !  IJall's  Quincy 
has  one  meili,  —  it  is  better  than  I'Vanklin  ; 
and  it  is  lucky  fur  the  artist  that  his  clumsy 
mayor  has  the  dilapidated  roni'  for  a  foil.  'I'hcn 
Webster,  that  mass  of  ugly  iion  at  the  State 
Hotisc  !  which  cheers  us  as  we  climb  iho^c 
endless  alep;,,  robbing  the  ellort  of  half  its  wcaii- 
ness  by  resting  us  with  a  laugh  ;  of  which  u 
journal  said,  with  undue  frankness,  that  I'.ver- 
eit,  well  knowing  how  hideous  it  was,  let  it  be 
raised  to  revenge  himself  on  the  man  who  over- 
shadowed and  eclipsed  hini.  IJiit  they  have 
supplied  hull,  too,  with  a  foil,  wbicli  half  re- 
deems its  shapelessness.  It  is  Horace  Mann, 
waked  up  so  suddenly  th.U  m  his  hurry  he  has 
brought  half  his  bed-clothes  clinging  to  his  legs 
and  arms.  And  so  we  come  in  our  w.dk  to 
Everett,  in  trousers  loo  large  for  hiin,  and  a 
frock-co.u  which  he  has  slightly  outgrown  ! 
It  requires  consummate  genius  to  manage  the 
modern  costume.  Hut  this  figure  alscj  r,ecms 
toppling  over  backwards,  ;is,  with  nioie  eiieigy 
th.m  Everett  ever  showed  in  his  lifetime,  he  ex- 
claims, '  llmt  is  the  road  to  lirif^liton  /  ' 
pointing  with  lifted  arm  and  widc-s)>rc.id  linger:> 
to  that  ceiiire  of  beef  and  the  r.ices.  Sioiy's 
friends  say  he  never  lifted  that  weary  arm,  but 
yielded  to  a  iDiiimittec's  urging,  as  no  true 
artist  ever  should  do.  15ut  who  is  this  riding- 
master,  on  a  really  good  hor^e,  staring  so  hero- 
ically up  Commonwealth  Avenue  ?  Washing- 
ton ?  Well,  then,  my  worthy  (Jeorge,  drop 
your  legs  ck^-cr  to  your  horse's  side  :  it  iniiNt 
fatigue  yon  to  hold  ihem  off  at  that  painful 
distance.  K-.:  i  youiself,  general  ;  siibMde  for 
a  moment,  a  you  used  lo  do  at  Mount  Veinon, 
into  the  easy  pose  of  a  genilcin.in  ;  don'i  oblige 
US  to  fanci  yon  are  exhibiting,  ;uid  rather 
caricaturini  ,  ;•.  model  '  serd  '  fm  the  giiid  nice 
of  some  si  '  V  pupil.  Cainiol  you  .-ce,  right 
in  front  of  y  m,  Himmer'^.  Hamilton?  J.et 
that  ttach  )  n\  the  majesty  of  repose.  If  this 
bronze  \>yi  i  ii.d  on  Uoylston  Street  be  a  cask 
Dtadc  of    )  j  .'es,  why  is   it   set  on  human 


legs  ?  And  if  it  is  really  Sumner,  why  do  his 
chest  and  shoulders  rise  out  of  a  barrel  ?  h 
his  broadcloth  new  lelt,  too  stiff  for  (olds,  oris 
he  dressed  in  shoe-leather  ?  'I'liai  matters  little, 
however.  Init  no  angry  Southerner  would 
hive  needed  lo  smile  those  o\crfed  checks, 
which  may  h.ive  faceii  in.my  a  snow-storm  on 
the  locomotive,  or  many  a  norih-easter  011  our 
coast,  but  surely  must  have  been  far  too  inno- 
cent of  ihoiiglu  and  jiassion  ever  to  anger 
senates  or  rouse  n.itions  to  war.  This  heavy- 
moulded  pi  ize  fighler  is  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ment of  that  wise  •committee  which  rejected 
Miss  Whitney's  'matchless  model'  (as  they 
confessed  it  10  be)  of  the  scaled  senator,  '  be- 
cause no  woman  could  m.ike  a  statue'  !  No, 
indeed,  I  hope  not,  if  this  liish  porter  in  his 
Sunday  clothes  is  live  ide.il  ihey  desii  jJ.  Miss 
Whitney's  model  ol  Sumner  sits  with  m.u  velloiis 
ease  ;  the  chair  almost  unseen,  ilie  modern  cos- 
tume jjerfecl,  and  so  cleverly  managed  that  one 
forgets  it  in  the  iiuiel,  iiilclleclual,  ie\el  gaze  of 
the  lisleiiing  ^en.uor;  and  we  feel  ili.ii  this  man 
might  h.ive  awetl  senates,  or,  if  ihe  salanic  ele- 
ments of  his  day  e\  er  confronted  him,  their  as- 
sault would  be  as  vain  as  the  gi.mts'  rebellion 
against  Jove.  No  Ball  or  Grcenough  hand  ever 
lilted  th.at  proud  column  ^vhieh  ciowns  I'rog- 
pond  Hill  ;  the  cli apery  of  its  ligures  so  flowiiig 
and  graceful,  th.il,  without  liidiiig,  it  adorns 
them  ;  costumes  and  fii^ures  neither  violent  nor 
clumsy,  but  easy,  lifelike,  nalural,  and  sugges- 
tive, each  telling  its  own  story  ;  no  tense  of 
weariness  in  g.uing  at  ihem  ;  no  drawback  on 
your  satisfaction.  It  has  only  one  peer,  —  that 
living  figure  at  Concord,  so  full  of  life  and 
movement  that  one  fears  he  shall  not  see  it 
ag.iin  if  he  passes  that  way  ihe  next  week. 
This  oiherwi:,e  perfect  column  has  one  defect, — 
the  one  1  have  noiiced  in  every  city  and  town 
monument  raised  since  the  war.  l''or;my  thing 
these  marble  records  tell,  the  war  might  have 
been,  like  that  of  1812,  for  'free  trade  and 
'  sailors'  rights,'  or  for  a  north  eastern  bound- 
ary. You  search  in  \  ain  through  them  all  for 
the  broken  chain  or  the  negrcj  j.oldier.  Miliiiore 
has  doiu:  better  than  his  fellows  ;  lor 'he  gives 
us.  Ill  one  bas-relief,  the  stern  and  earnest  face 
of  J.  1).  Smith,  a  suggestion  welcome  and  honor- 
able. He  should  have  done  mole.  Perhaps 
some  lime  it  can  be  mended,  and  a  biokcia 
chain  and  negro  form  tell  wh.it  ically  saved  the 
Union." 

Ik-low  is  ,1  list  of  llio  statues  and 
inoiuiiiicnl.s  ot  the  city,  with  their  lo- 
cation, arrangcti  in  the  order  of  their 
erection,  liach  is  described  in  more 
detail  in  separate  paragraphs  in  this 
Dictionary. 

Washington  statue,  by  Chantrey,  State 
Him^e,  !)uiic  Hall.  Placed  here  by  the 
Washington-monument  Association  in  1828. 

Columbus  statue,  Italian  work,  in  the  en- 
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closure  in  Louisbmg  Sqiirtre,  between  Mount- 
Vernon  and  PniLkney  Streets.  Erected  in 
1849, 

Aristides  statue,  Italian  work,  also  in  Louis- 
burg  SciiKue.    I'.rected  in  1852. 

Franklin  statue,  by  Richard  S.  Crcenongh, 
Ciiy-iiall  yard,  School  Street.    Erected  in  1856. 

\Vebhler  statue,  by  llir.ini  Powers,  State- 
house  yard,  lieacon  Street.    Erected  in  1859. 

'Horace-iMann  statue,  by  luiinia  Stebbins, 
State-house  yard,  lieacon  Street.  Erected  in 
1865.  ■ 

Alexander-Hamihon  statue,  by  Dr.  W'illi.un 
Riinnier,  Conimunweahh  Avenue.  ]Crectci.l  in 
1865. 

Ed.ward-Evercit  siatiic,  by  W.  W.  Stoiy, 
Public  Garden,  Beacon-street  bide.  Erecied  in 
1867. 

F.(juestrian  statue  of  Washington,  byThonK'is 
Ball,  Public  Garden,  at  the  Arlington-street 
entrance,  opposite  the  head  of  Conunonwc.dth 
Avenue.    Erected  in  1869. 

John  A.  Andicw  statue,  by  Thomas  P.all, 
State  Mouse,  Duric  Mall,    b-rected  in  1872. 

John -Glover  statue,  by  Martin  Mibnore, 
Commonwealth  .Avenue.    Erected  in  1875. 

Charles  -  Stunner  statue,  by  Thomas  Ball, 
Public  Garden,  Poylston-street  side.  Erectetl 
in  1378. 

Qiiuicy  statue,  by  Thomas  Hall,  City-hall 
yard.  School  Street.    Erected  in  1879. 

Emancipation  group,  by  Thoin.is  Ball,  P. irk 
Square,  in  Innit  of  the  Providence  ii.nlw.iy 
Station.    Erectcil  in  1879. 

Sain.-.^dams  si  -tuc,  by  Miss  Anne  \\'hlln(.-y, 
Adams  Sciu.ue  (hmw  \Va.-,linigton  Street)  fm-- 
merly,  in  p.irt,  Do^k  Square,    lirected  in  1800. 

Winthrop  statue,  by  Richard  S.  Greenough, 
Scollay  Square.    Erected  in  1880. 

Pre-scott  statue,  by  Willi, nn  W.  Story, 
Charl-stown  di.strici,  iUuiker  -  lull  Monument 
grounds.    Erected  in  i83i. 

Pjunkcr-hill  Momnnenc,  by  SoLtiuon  Wil- 
lard,  Charlestown  district,  Breed's  Mill. 
Erected  in  1825-43. 

H  (rv.\rd  .Monument,  Charleslo.vn  di.strii  t,  in 
the  old  gravi-y.utl.    Erected  in  io^8. 

Brighton  Soldiers'  jMouuincnt  ;  lJii:diton 
distri.i,  ill  Evcrgtecn  Ccmeleiy.  Erected  in 
1866. 

Dorchester  Soldiers'  Monument,  by  B.  F. 
D'.vi^ht  ;  Di;r(diester  district,  in  ili<;  open  '-.paLC 
in  front  of  the  old  church  on  Meetmg  house 
Hill     Erected  in  1867. 

r<0.xbury  Soldiers'  Monument,  by  Martin 
Milinorc,  i<oxbnry  district,  on  Sycamore  and 
Poplar  Aveiuics,  Porcst-liills  Cemetery. 
Erecied  in  1867. 

Ether  Atonnrneft,  by  J  Q.  A  Ward,  i\\\Au: 
Gard.:n,  Arlmgtoi  -street  side,  ncu  Bc;.con. 
Erected  in  i863. 

West-Uoxbiny  !>oldi(;rs'  Moinim'nt,  l)y 
W.  W.  Enmnns,  '.  t  si- l\u,\biiry  (b  ^tn  1 ,  r  ni  m  r 
of  Centre  and  .'so  uh  Sirccis.  near  Cniii  M.JI, 
Jamaica  Plain.    I.  icted  ni  1871. 

('haricstown  S.  jraers'  ar.d  Sailors'  .Monn- 
incnt,    by    ^L-^ll.l    Milinore;  Ch.ulcsiown 


district,  in  the  centre  of  Winthrop  Square, 
formerly  the  old  militia  training-ground  set 
apart  in  the  colonial  days.    Erected  in  1872. 

Army  and  Navy  Nhiiuiinent,  by  Martin 
Milmore,  on  Boston  Common,  I'Ligstaff  Hill. 
Erected  in  1871-77. 

r^Liriiig  1882,  the  iiiovenieiit  for  the 
ei  eel  ion  of  a  ntoniiment  to  Col. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw,  wliicli  was  begun 
several  3'ear.s  ago,  was  materially 
advanced  ;  and  it  is  p.ossible  that  work 
will  before  long  l.)e  in  place.  It  is 
])r(>posed  to  erect  it  upon  the  State- 
lioiise  grounds,  facing  the  area  inime- 
di.itely  in  front  of  the  main  gate.  It 
is  to  lie  an  alttj-relief  in  bronze,  rep- 
resenting Col.  .Shaw  mounted,  with  ac- 
cessory i)anels,  [)rol)ably  representing 
the  jjresentation  of  the  colors  of  the 
regiment  by  Gov.  Andrew,  the  assault 
ui)on  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  return  of 
the  stu'vivors.  It  is  jMtjposed  that  this 
bron/c  wtjrk  shall  be  placed  o\er  a 
sorl  of  stone  seat,  the  w  hole  foimlng 
one  tlesign,  The  jxinels  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  high  fluted  columns,  on  which 
will  be  placed  a  heavy  aich,  and  be- 
neath this  will  betlic  etpiesti  ian  statue. 
The  horse  is  to  be  represented  ftili  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  act  of  charging. 
'1  lie  artist  chosen  is  Augiiste  St. 
Gaiidens.  Col.  .Shaw  \\a>  the  com- 
ni.uider  of  the  l'"iny-loiu  th  Mass.ichu- 
setts,  the  fiisi  coloicd  regiment  organ- 
ized 111  a  free  Slate.  In  July,  1863,  he 
took  jjail  in  the  fearful  assault  on 
l''ort  WaLTicr.  lie  inarcheil  his  men  a 
h/ug  di^laiur  fur  ih''  piu|)(i-f.  lie 
w.i.s  Uilkd  .It  their  h.  ad,  while  )•  .ulniii 
to  iht.;  cliaigi',  and  was  imrlcd  with 
those  of  liis  (kvoti  d  black  men  who 
fell  with  hiiii.  ('ol.  Shnw  was  of  an 
old  Injston  taiiiily,  a  son  of  the  late 
I'^iancis  G.  Shaw,  one  of  the  early 
ami-slavery  men,  and  a  giaiid-on  of 
Kobcil  G.  Shaw,  a  leading  meu  hant 
of  \\,>  time.  The  lirst  ste))s  in  the 
movrnieiit  for  the  e  stablishnu  lU  of 
thi  >  nuMiiori.d  weif  l  iken  b\-  Senator 
Siihiner,  Dr.  S.  G.  1  b.we,  J.'  11.  Smith 
(.1  prominent  coloretl  man  (u'  thi  ;  city, 
since  dec e.t-.etl),  and  several  others. 
.Sub-ci  ipt  ion.s  weie  voliint  iiily  (dUied 
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by  many  j^ersons,  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  has  been  cared  for  until  it  is 
now  sutlicient  to  meet  tlie  entire 
expense.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  work  consists  of  John  M. 
Forbes,  Henry  Lee,  and  M.  I'.  Ken- 
nard ;  with  Edward  Atkinson  as 
treasurer.  Another  statue  soon  to  be 
erected,  if  the  plans  arc  successfully 
carried  forward,  is  that  of  Theodore 
Parker.  The  fund  for  this  ])ur))ose 
was  begun  with  a  becjuest  by  the  late 
Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  a  leading  Bos- 
tonian,  of  $5,000;  and  it  has  been 
increased  a  like  amount  by  several 
of  Mr.  Parker's  old  parisiiioners  yet 
living.  The  l)OSton  Memorial  Society 
[see  B(ysio>i  Mi'j/iorial  Soch'ty]  has  the 
matter  in  hand;  and  the  artists  Gould, 
Milmorc,  St.  (Jaudens,  French,  Morse, 
Doyle,  and  Miss  Whitney,  have  been 
invited  to  prepare  models  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  conunittce  for  con- 
sideraticju  on  the  ist  of  January  ne.xt. 
The  site  for  the  statue  has  not  yet 
been  chosen.  In  1879  a  movement 
'  was  begun  to  secure  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Norseman  Lief,  the  son  of 
Erie,  who,  according  to  the  well-known 
legends,  discovered  the  coast  of  New 
England  a  thousand  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  American  sculp- 
tor J.  Q.  A.  Ward  having  made  a 
model  of  Lief,  a  figure  with  a  fine  air 
of  manliness  and  bravery,  the  city  ap- 
l>ropriated  a  site  for  it  in  Pust-uffice 
Square  ;  and  a  committee  of  citizens 
was  formed  to  secure  subscrij>lions  for 
a  fund  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  ped- 
estal designed  to  express  the  arri\al 
in  Vineland,  by  garlands  of  grapes  in 
bronze  upon  a  granite  surface.  I!ut 
owing,  as  it  has  been  said,  t(j  the 
reluctant  attitude  towards  the  ])roject 
of  the  ALissachusetis  Historical  Soci- 
ety, most  -of  whose  mc  nibeis  consider 
the  .sagas  of  Iceland  as  untiustwor- 
thy,  —  tln)  i^di  European  societies  have 
accepted  lie  facts  therein  narrated  as 
genuine,--  it  has  been  determined  to 
allow  th(  project  to  rest  for  a  while. 
A  part  oi  the  fund  contributed  lor 
it  has  b  ,:n  sent  to  the  West,  where 


the  Scandinavians,  by  whom  it  was 
chiefly  furnished,  employ  it  in  estab- 
lishing a  memorial  church-window  in 
honor  of  the  hrst  (or  supposed  to  be 
first)  discovery  of  this  coast.  A  move- 
ment to  secure  a  monument  of  Paul 
Revere  was  considerably  advanced  in 
1882;  and  the  execution  of  the  work 
on  this  and  on  the  Theodore  Parker 
statue  is  ex])ected  in  the  inmiediate 
future. 

Steamships  and  the  Steamship- 
Trade  of  Boston.  —  The  steamship- 
trade  of  Posion  has  assiuned  vast 
IMOj^ortions  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  jMomises  to  increase  very  largely 
in  the  near  future,  especially  in  the 
foreign  service,  as  efforts  are  now 
making  to  utilize  large  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory for  terminal  facilities,  and  to 
fmther  develojj  the  through  railroad- 
system  from  the  West,  ;ind  the  han- 
dling of  larger  amounts  of  grain  and 
(Hlier  produce  [sec  'J\-nni)tal  Facili- 
(it'sl.  The  history  of  tlie  steamship- 
trade  of  l>ost(jn  antedates  that  of  New 
York  by  8  years.  The  first  steamers 
to  cr(jss  the  Atlantic  were  the  "  Sirius  " 
and  the  "Great  Western;"  and  they 
both  arrived  here  in  1838,  and  con- 
tinued to  |)ly  between  lioston  and 
I'aiglish  jjorts  until  1846.  In  1840  the 
Cunard  Company  began  a  regular 
service  between  lioston  and  Liver|)Ool ; 
and  that  service  has,  with  one  short 
interval,  been  continuous  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  (ir^t  Cunard(  1  was  tin 
"  1)1  ilanuia,"  which  left  LiveipodI 
July  4,  1840,  and  anived  at  her  whail 
in  Jva^t  JJostoii  alter  a  passage  of 
14  days  8  hours.  She  was  greeted 
with  extraordin.iry  enthusiasm,  great 
crowds,  salvos  of  artillery,  and,  three 
days  afterwards,  a  public  bancjuet  in 
( clebraliiHi  of  the  establishment  of 
steam  postal  connnunication  between 
Great  liritain  and  America.  Fol- 
lowing the  "  llritannia,"  came  the 
*'  Acarlia,"  the  "  ("aledonia."  the  "  Co- 
hnnbia,"  the  "  liibernia,"  and  the 
'"Cambria;"  and  8  years  later  the 
Cunard  Company  dcMibled    its  licet, 
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and  afterwards  added  steamships  of 
increased  size  and  power.  For  many 
years  the  Cunard  Company  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  ocean  -  stcam^hip 
trade  ;  a  few  attempts  were  made  .to 
establish  rival  lines,  but  these  piovcd 
unsuccessful.  Occasional  steamships 
were  run  from  Gal  way,  London,  and 
Liverpool  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1S65 
that  a  formidable  competitor  appeared. 
In  tliat  year  the  Warren  Steamship 
Company  conceived  tlie  idea  of  sub- 
stituting steamers  for  sailing-ships  for 
transportation  of  emigrants ;  and  to 
that  company  belongs  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing a  system  which  has  improx  cd 
and  developed  the  steamship  -  tr.idc 
and  the  country  at  large.  The  lirst 
steamship  of  the  new  line  was  the 
"  Bosphorus,"  which  arrived  at  Con- 
stitution Wharf,  June  i,  1S65  5  ^ind  she 
was  followed  by  the  "  Gambia,"  the 
"  Propontis,"  the  "  Delaware,"  the 
"  Concordia,"  and  nearly  a  score  of 
others,  whose  names  are  still  well 
remembered.  In  November,  1869,  the 
trade  was  abandoned  ;  the  last  steam- 
ship to  arrive  being  the  "  Queen,"  Nov, 
3.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  jM  cx'ious, 
the  Cunard  C(jmpany  had  withdrawn 
its  regular  fortnightly  steamship  ;  and 
thus  regular  and  direct  connnunication 
by  steamship  with  tlic  port  of  Liver- 
pool, which  Doston  had  enjoyed  for 
the  preceding  28  years,  was  entirely 
cut  off.  There  were  various  reasons 
for  this  sudden  stoppage,  —  business 
was  generally  dei)rcssed  ;  there  \vere 
no  facilities  licre  for  shipping  grain, 
a  demand  \nv  which  had  suddenly 
sprung  u\),  and  which  New  York  had 
been  quick  to  see  and  seize  u\n>n  ;  the 
general  trade  had  largely  outgrown 
the  terminal  facilities  here  ;  and  there 
was  a  general  suspensicMi  of  jjassenger- 
travel.  From  this  date  until  1871,  the 
occan-traile  lay dormant  ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  1  tier  year  J  unes  Alex- 
ander was  m.ulc  the  agmt  of  the 
Cunard  Compi'.:i\-  here,  and  at  ()iic<:  be- 
came an  entlmM  istic  believrr  in  a  great 
future  for  lUj^u.u  as  a  terminus  for 
ocean-steamer-     Plans  were  perfected 


for  a  greatly  increased  business  :  the 
Cunard  Wharf  at  Fast  Boston  was 
enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  it  was 
consi(.lered  the  best  dock  in  the  coun- 
try ;  through  bills  of  lading  from  the 
Far  West  were  introduced  ;  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  was  induced  to 
build  a  stationary  grain-elevator  close 
to  deep  water ;  and  after  maiiy  dis- 
couragements and  predictions  of  failure 
Cunarders  were  again  in  constant 
communication  with  Liverpool  ;  and 
instead  of  the  26  ocean  -  steamship 
departures  that  took  place  yearly  be- 
tween the  years  1840  and  1S68,  the 
numbers  soon  ran  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds. B(;ston  became  a  favorite  ship- 
ping-port ;  new  docks  were  made,  and 
oKl  ones  were  im[)roved  ;  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Company  en- 
larged its  Western  connections ;  the 
opening  of  the  Iloosac  Tunnel  gave 
new  sources  of  su[)ply  ;  and  in  1874  a 
great  trade  in  the  shipment  of  live 
cattle  was  established.  English  ship- 
ping-houses were  not  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  improvements,  and 
an  attempt  was  nuide  to  establish  an 
American  line  of  stean)ers ;  but  this 
unfortunately  proved  unsuccessful,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  "  Erie  " 
and  the  "Ontario,"  the  two  steam- 
ships built  for  the  trade,  were  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  i)nrpose.  English- 
buill  steamships  multiplied  in  our 
waters.  In  1870  the  Imnan  Company 
began  a  fminighlly  service  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston,  tli  '  ill  t'.itcd 
"City  of  Bostem  "  being  the  piontk  r 
steamship  :  she  arrived  here  Jan.  16, 
and,  sailing  from  New  York  10  days 
later,  was  never  heard  from  again, 
having  i)robably  foimdered  with  all 
on  board.  The  Ininan  service  was 
continued  for  nearly  12  months,  and 
then  the  steamships  were  transferred 
again  to  New  Yoik.  The  Warren 
Company  resumed  business  about 
1S74,  with  the  steamshi[)s  "  Nhissa- 
rhusctts,"  "Minnesota,"  and  "Pales- 
tine," ;ind  has  since  been  adding  new 
anrl  very  large  vessels  its  llect, 
with  great  success.    In  1875 
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tional  Line  tried  its  fortunes  in  the 
Boston  trade ;  but  tiie  passenger- 
business  not  proving  as  remunerative 
as  was  expected,  —  although  some  of 
the  best  ships  then  in  the  service  were 
emploved,  such  as  the  "  Queen  "  and 
the  *'  Helvetia,"  —  the  steamships  were 
withdrawn  after  a  trial  of  some  months' 
duration.  In  1876  the  Leyland  Line 
entered  upon  a  business  here  that  has 
grown  to  a  wonderful  extent,  begin- 
ning with  three  steamships  —  the 
*'  lllyrian,"  the  "  Istrian,"  and  the 
*'  Iberian  "  —  and  a  fortnightly  service, 
the  agents,  Messrs.  Thayer  &  Lincoln, 
have  develojicd  a  trade  which  calls  for 
regular  Satnrday  sailings;  and  often- 
times it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
despatch  vessels  semi-weekly.  The 
Allan  Company  has  also  built  up  a 


good  and  steadily-growing  trade  with 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  The  Anchor 
Line  for  nearly  4  years  past  has  sent 
steamships  regularly  to  London,  and 
has  built  up  a  good  trade  with  Medi- 
terranean ports;  and  the  \Vils(jn  Line, 
running  between  Hull  and  this  port,  is' 
doing  a  good  business.  A  number  of 
companies  are  al^o  despatching  vessels 
at  irregular  intervals.  Among  these 
vessels  are  some  engaged  in  the  West- 
Hartlepool  trade,  some  in  the  London, 
and  others  in  the  Antwerp  trade.  The 
domestic  steamship  -  trade  has  also 
been  growing  largely  uf  late  years, 
and  direct  and  regular  communica- 
tion is  now  had  with  every  section  of 
tlic  Atlantic  coast.  The  growth  of 
the  steamship-business,  since  1870,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table:  — 


YCAU. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
J876 
1877 
i8;8 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Entries. 


126 
1 10 
139 
154 
169 
142 
185 
275 
3^8 
385 
474 
481 


Tonnage. 


184,793 
181,317 
210,082 
2^5,760 

i6o,68i 
372,073 
570,007 

8:7,779 
,081,450 
909.513 


Cleakances. 


63 
1 10 
121 
135 
143 
139 
173 

2  30 
309 

347 
433 
4 '-'5 


Tonnage. 


49,789 
174. '32 
192,203 
20!.374 
218,(^72 
259,616 

353.f'2i 
465,627 
675,964 
786,231 
:, 049, 065 
790,451 


Th«  ocean-steamship  traffic  between 
Loston  and  the  leading  jKjrts  of  Great 


Dritain,  durin,;^  1S01-2,  is  show 
followinu  table  :  — 


in  the 


1881. 

18S2. 

iSSi . 

i332. 

To  Lii  erpool  — 

 i 

To  Clasi^oui  — 

Cunan.l  Line  

54 

46 

Aiicliur  I^ino  

II 

62 

47 

All.m  l.liic  

44 

40 

49 

4-> 

To  WcU  Hartlepool  — 

Allan  Line  .  •  

25 

10 

II.irlli:p()ol  Liii:  

7 

6 

To  II, til  - 

To  Londo  ■  -  - 

Wil-iun  I.iiic  

20 

a 

3 

To  other po>  ts  — 

23 
26 

3 

325 

208 
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The  depression  in  freights  caused 
some  diminution  in  the  number  of 
ocean  sailings  during  the  year  18S2, 
as  compared  with  188 1  ;  but  with 
the  revival  of  trade,  which  is  antici- 
pated soon,  the  footings  will  again 
reach  their  liighest  level.  The  ocean- 
steamers  now  sailing  from  Boston, 
with  dates  of  departure,  etc.,  are  as 
follows :  — 

Ciinard  :  Cunaid  Wharf,  East  Bosloi), 
Saturdays,  passengers  and  tVeight.  Slcaiiicis  : 
for  Liverpool,  "  Cephaloiria,"  "  Caialouia," 
"  P.inhia,"  "  Hatavia,"  "Samaria,"  "Alias," 
Ageiu,  P.  H   Du  Vernet,  99  State  Street. 

Warren:  Pier  6,  East  lioston,  weekly,  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  Steanicrs;  for  Liverpool, 
"Kansas,"  "Missouri,"  "Iowa,"  "Viciori.i," 
"  Palestine,"  "  Norseman."  Agents,  Warren 
&  Co  ,  18  Post-office  Square. 

Allan  :  Allan  Wharl^,  East  Boston,  weekly, 
passengers  and  freight  Sieamers  :  for  Livcr- 
Dool  (occasionally),  "  Parisian,"  "  Sarmatian," 
Sardinian,"  "  Peruvian,"  "  Circassian," 
"  Polynesian  ;  "  for  Glasgow  (all  the  year 
round),  "Canadian,"  "Austrian,"  "Walden- 
sian,"  "  Nchtorian,"  "  Prussian."  Agents, 
H.  &  A.  Allan,  80  State  Street. 

Leyland  :  lloosac-tnnnel  Docks,  Charles- 
town,  weekly,  freight  only.  Steamers  :  tor 
Liverpool,  Virginian,"  "  Ciilganan,"  "  Ba- 
varian," "  Illyiiaii,"  "  Islrian,"  "  Iberian." 
Agents,  Thayer  &  Lincoln,  114  State  Sirett. 

Anchor:  Pier  No.  i.  South  Boston,  irregu- 
lar, freight  and  passengers.  Steamers  :  for 
Lonl'Hi,  ".Syrian,"  "Assyria,"  "  .Sidonian," 
"  .NLIanese,"  "  .Acadia,"  "  Castalia."  y\gcnts, 
Hcnder.son  Brothers,  7  and  9  State  Street 

Wilson  ;  Conuiionwealtli  Docks,  irregular, 
freight  and  passengers.  Steaniei  -,  :  ior  Lon- 
don and  Hull,  "  S.ilerno,"  "  .Son  en  to,"  "  Ro- 
mano," "  Lepanto."  "  Galileo,"  "  Ijcs'ano." 
Agent,  George  W.  Preston,  97  .State  Street. 

Wiiiie  Cross  :  Pier  No.  1,  Ntw-Vork  and 
New-England  Dock.s,  irregular,  freight  and 
pas;en;^ers.  Steamers  ;  for  Aiuwerj),  "  Pieter 
de  (Joiunck,"  "  Daniel  Steiiimann."  Agents, 
Gill  8:  Lootz,  113  Milk  Street. 

Ad.'inson  Ponaldson  (formerly  Sears 
LineJ  ;  New- York  and  New- Engl. uid  Pier, 
South  Boston,  every  10  days,  passengers  and 
/reight.  Steamers:  for  London,  "Sumatra," 
"  Rochester,"  "  ILnis'a,"  "  St.  Konan's,""  Co- 
pia,"  "  Meiita."  Agent,  J.  JL  Joiuiston, 
^lerchants'  Exchr.i  .50. 

Hartlcp;;ol  :  Ci  uid-jnnction  Wharves,  East 
Boston,  irregular,  freight.  Steamers  :  for 
West  Hartlepool, '  Coldcii  Horn,"  "  WiiMton," 
"  Pensher,"  "  KM.por."  Agents,  J.  B.  Jirig 
ham  Ik  Co.,  38  Ct>  '.ral  Street. 

Enrness;  Hoo-  c  -  Tunnel  Dorks,  Charles- 
town,  irregular,  (r  -Mnt  and  passent^ers.  Stc.im- 
crs:  for  London,  '  Boston  City,"  "  York  City," 


"  Branlford  City,"  "Newcastle  City,"  "Cal- 
cutta City."  Agents,  J.  B.  Brighain  &  Co., 
38  Central  Street. 

Cuban:  semi-monthly.  Steamers:  for  Cien- 
fuegos,  "Gen.  Roberts"  and  "  Thetford." 
Agents,  E.  Atkins  &  Co.,  35  Broad  Street. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  '  I 
a  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  the 
Mediterranean    and    Cuban    trades,  .-i 
which  land  their  cargoes   here,  and 
load  elsewhere  for  their  destinations.  .  ' 

The  coa::>t\\ise  trade  is  a  large  and  :;i 
growing  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  "  ,1' 

subjoined  list  of  sailings  : —  '  .^j' 

I'Dr  Bangor  and  interhiediate  landings  on  M.. 
the  Penobscot  iiiver  :   Lincoln'.s  Wharl,  d.uly,  ■  j 

5  I'.M.  Steamers  :  "  Penobscot,"  "  Cam-  .'!. 
bridge,"  and  "  Kalahdin."  James  Littleheld  ..} 
superintendent,  Lincoln's  Wh.irf  i. 

For  Portland  :  India  Wharf,  daily,  7  p.m.  • 
Steamers  :  "  John  Brooks  "  and  "  Eorest  Cay." 
William  Weeks  agent,  India  Wharf.  . 

For  Bath,  Richmond,  Hallowell,  Gardiner,  j 
and  Augusta  :   Centr.d  Wharf,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  6  i' .M.    Steamer"  Star  of  the  East."  ■ 
11.  II.  Hyde  agent,  Central  WharL 

I'or  Lastport,  St.  John,  N   B.  :   Cominer-  * 
cial   Wharf,   four  days   a    week,   8.30   a.m.  ('• 
Steamers:  "  Stale  of  I\]aine,"  and  "  Falmouth." 
W.  II   Kilby  agent.  Commercial  WhaiL 

For  Y.uiuouth,  N.  S.,  and  St.  John,  N.  B.  : 
T  NVharf,  Wedncsd.iys,  8  A.ra.  Steamer  "  New 
Brunswick."  Agents,  J.  G.  Hall  &.  Co.,  64 
Chatham  Street.  ,  ! 

For  Halifa.v,  Charloitelown,  etc.  :  T  Wharf, 
Saturdays,  12  M.  Sieamers  :  "Carroll"  and 
"  Worcester."    W.  H.  Ring  agent,  18  T  Wharf 

For  Digby  and  .Aimaixjlis :  Foster's  Wharf, 
Wednesdays  8.30  A.M.,  and  Saturdays  3  P.M. 
.Steamers:  "  Secret  "  and  "Hunter"  Liatha- 
w.\y  Sl  Co.,  agents,  22  Central  Wharf. 

I'or  Savannah:  Nickcr.son's  Whaif,  Thurs- 
day., r.M.  Steamers:  "City  of  Columbus" 
and  "(;,ilc  City."  W.  H.  Kmc:,  a.;eiit,  'i3 
T  Wh.iif. 

I'm  Noifulk  and  B.iUimi'.re  :  Lcnti.il  Wh.irf, 
\V(:dncs(Jays  ami  S.il ui d.iy s,   r.M.    .Sicamers  : 
"D.  H.  Miller,"  "Johns  Hrpkins,"  "  Wil-  • 
ham  Crane,"  and  "  William   L  iwrence."    E.  , 
Sani|)S(>n,  audit,   53  (Jentr:il  Wharf 

For  Phil.ideli.hia  :  Lom;  Wharf,  Wednesdays 
ami  Saturd.iys,  3  i-.m.  Steameis  :  "  Roman," 
"  S.i.\on,"  "  Norman,"  and  "  Aiics."  E.  B. 
Sampson,  agent,  70  Long  Wharf 

For  New  Yoik  :  India  Wh.irf,  Mondays, 
We  hiesday  ,  and  S.iturd.iy s,  5  I'M.  Stcniners: 
"  GciK.i  il  Whiliuy,"  "  Ni-[iliiiie,"  and"Glau- 
cns."  11.  M,  Whitney,  agent,  34  Cuiiial 
Wharf  . 

I'or  Provincctown  :  C'onuy's  Wharf,  Tues- 
days,   Thursdays,    and    .S.itiird.iys,    lo  AM. 
Stc.iir.ers  :  "  .At  nshnet  "  ami"  City  of  Bangor."  " 
Agent,  J.  M.  Scavcr,  19  Bioad  Siicr.t. 
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For  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ;  Coiriey's  Wharf, 
Tuesdays,  Tluirsdays,  and  Saturdays,  10.30 
A.M.  Steamers  :  "  Aciishiict"  "  and  "'  Cily  of 
Haugor."  J.  M.  Seaver,  agent,  19  Bioad 
Street. 

For    Gloucester  :    Central    Wharf,  daily. 
Steamers  :  "  Cieorge  A.  Chalfee  "  and  "J. 
Todd."    E.  S.  Merchant,  agent,  244  AtLmlic 
Avenue. 

No  mention  is  made,  in  the  above 
list,  of  the  numerous  summer  excursion- 
steamers,  leaving  at  ahiiost  every  hoiu- 
of  the  day  during  tlie  summer  season 
for  the  various  beach-resorts. 

For  Halifax  only,  steamer  "  Scud,"  fioni  Con- 
stitution Wharf,  Tuesdays,  a.m.  lie.uh  & 
Grier,  Agents,  50  Long  Wharf. 

Stock  Exchange  (The  Boston). 
—  Howe's  Ikiikhng,  K.xchange  Street. 
This  exchange  cante  into  existence  in 
1834.  The  organization  was  mainly 
due  to  the  enter[)tise  of- Peter  Paul  ¥. 
Degrand,  a  man  of  keci^  lores>ight  and 
rare  judgment,  whose  influence  was  felt 
in  many  directions.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Boston  Herald,"  w  ho  has  contributed 
the  best  and  fullest  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Exchange  published,  says 
of  him :  "  He  was  a  typical  P^rench- 
man,  possessing  all  the  p(;lished  rdine- 
ment  as  well  as  the  noted  chivalry  of 
the  French  nobility.  Pie  was  a  man 
of  power,  and  had  the  magnetism  in 
his  make-up  so  essential  to  a  successful 
leader.  After  a  long  residence  in  Paris 
and  London,  he  came  to  America, 
si)cnt  much  time  in  I'hiladi  Iphia,  New 
York,  and  other  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and,  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  came  into  Poslon  l)nsiiu  ss- 
circles  well  fitted  to  inaugurate  and 
push  to  a  consunimation  new  an'd  im- 
portant i^rojccls.  He  was  years  ahead 
of  his  time,  keen  in  his  discernment  of 
men  and  ilu  ir  purposes,  .shre  wd,  but 
strictly  lionorable,  in  all  his  business 
transacti(;iis,  kind  to  the  unfortimate, 
always  ali,e  to  an  opporttmity  for  ad- 
vantage, and  exercising  at  all  times  a 
most  exc  M  int  judun)ent.  He  was,  it 
has  well  l>ccn  saitl,  the  father  of  the 
Western  Kailroad  (now  the  Pjo^ton 
and  AIbi  ,,));  and  the  securing  of  aid 


from  the  Commonwealth  f(jr  it  in  the 
face  of  the  then  all-pi evading  ridicule, 
and  which,  withotit  ([tiestion,  effected 
the  completion  of  the  line  to  Worces- 
ter, was  due  more  to  his  efforts  than 
to  those  of  all  the  other  friends  of 
the  corporation  ct^mbined.  He  fore- 
saw the  innnensc  railroad  de\  elopnient 
(jf  the  comury,  and  was  wont  to  pre- 
dict the  ct^n.struclion  of  trunk-lines  that 
have  since  Ix  en  built.  Indeed,  it  is 
saitl  of  him,  that  he  had  m  his  office, 
when  the  \Veslern  Railroad  was  build- 
ing, a  map  of  a  load  through  from 
Poston  to  the  J'acific  coast.  'Phc  route 
shown  on  it  proved  to  be  almost  the 
identical  route  chosen  for  the  Union 
Pacific  road  25  years  later.  Such  wa.s 
the  man  wiio  saw  the  need  of  a  jjcrrna- 
nent  and  well-established  exchange 
for  facilitating  the  steadil}-  increasing 
brokerage  business  of  Boston."  The 
organization  of  the  l^.vchange  was  per- 
fected by  1 3  of  the  then  leading  brokers, 
on  Oct.  13,  1834.  The  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  board  were: 
Samuel  Dana,  Plenry  Andrews,  S.  G. 
Williams,  John  K.  Thayer,  P.  P.  F. 
Degrand,  Samuel  Gilbert,  George  W. 
Pratt,  Cliarles  Ttjrrey,  Matthew  ]>olles, 
l-;.  W.  Clark,  K.  P.  Schcnck,  T.  R. 
Sewall,  and  benjamin  lirown.  Of  these 
two  only — Messrs.  Ciilbert  and  Holies 
—  are  now  (iJ")83)  living.  The  fust 
quarters  of  the  P-xchange  were  in  the 
third  story  of  the  old  \\'asliington- 
l!ank  Piiilding,  on  Slate  Street,  wlieic 
the  JJoyh-lon  Insurance-cfunpaiiy  now 
has  its  ofllce.  Samuel  Dana  was  ilic 
lirst  presitlent,  and  T.  R.  Sewall  secre- 
tary. The  business  \sas  then  slight 
and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
what  it  lias  since  grown  to  he.  The 
raihoad  and  the  telegraph  were  then 
unknown;  tlicK;  were  no  "tiekcrs" 
nor  district-messenger  service  at  the 
broker's  and  his  customers'  command. 
'I'here  were  few  "jioinls;"  no  "puts," 
"calls,"  nor  "straddles;"  very  few 
New-York  correspondents,  and  a  still 
smaller  nnmber  of  foreigii  ones.  Pack 
cily  had  a  maiket,  diilinctivcl v  ili  own; 
and  the  N'ew-\'ork  qnotaiion.-.,  wiiicli 
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are  received  here  now  in  every  leading 
l)anking-house  almost  as  soon  as  given 
at  the  board  in  New  York,  came  tlien 
by  mail  24  hours  late.  Indeed,  the 
term  "speculation"  was  then  hardly 
known;  the  stocks  dealt  in  comprisccl, 
beside  the  United-States  B:ink,  the 
Boston  bank,  insurance,  manufactur- 
ing, and  other  local  securities,  and 
were  handled  only  l)y  investors,  \x\n) 
were  content  with  their  dividends,  and 
never  entertained  any  desire  whatever 
for  manipulation  and  its  accompany- 
ing charms  and  evils.  Among  the  lirst 
really  speculative  securities  introduced 
into  the  lioston  n.iarket,  was  the  old 
Canton  Land  C!omi)any  of  ];altiin(jre. 
Then  came  the  sjjeculalive  "  cra/e  "  ol 
1835,  with  its  disastrous  conse([uences. 
With  the  gradual  building-uj)  of  the 
railroad  system  of  the  country,  rail- 
road-securities began  to  come  on  the 
market  ;  among  the  earliest  to  api)ear 
on  the  J5oston  l)oard  being  Jveading, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Jkdti- 
niore,  Vermont  Central,  and  J<.utland. 
The  East-lioston  Land,  W'nndsimmct 
Land,  and  .Saco  Water-power  (tlH;  latter 
famous  in  connection  with  the  Sjjr.igue 
troubles),  were  also  listed  about  the 
&ame  time;  wliile  the  mining-shares 
did  ntjt  appear  until  1844  and  1S45, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  not  until  the  60's. 
Tiurs  the  Jio.^ton  board's  earliest  years 
were  full  of  troulde.  It  remained  in 
its  original  quarters  until  18.1..;.  in  May 
of  that  year,  new  cpiarters  wei  e  secured 
in  the  ^lerchants'  J'^.xchange  Ihiihiing, 
on  the  fourth  slory.  Here  the  board 
remained  9  years;  removing  west,  in 
1F53,  to  a  large  (jbloiig  room  in  the 
fourth  slory  of  the  Union-bank  buiUl 
ing.  This  was  occui)ied  untd  January, 
1S63,  when  the  i)rescnt  (piarters  in 
Howe's  l>uil(ling,  on  JixchaJige  Street, 
were  taken;  the  niembersiiip  at  that 
time  having  inr  r.:ascd  to  70.  In  1880 
these  were  enhr^ed;  20  feet  being 
added  on  one;  sii le,  and  aboiU  one-half 
of  the  third  stoi- /  of  the  building  being 
takeirin,  thereb,  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  visitors'  galler)-,  .md,  by 
an  increased  ln-':'ht,  making  the  room 


much  m(jre  light  and  airy  than  before. 
These  improvements  were  made  at  an 
expense  of  about  ^^7,000,  and  whde 
they  were  in  progress  the  Exchange 
used  the  rooms  of  the  I>oard  of  'Lrade. 
The  present  board-room  has  10  long 
tables,  at  which  every  seat  is  taken ; 
ante-rooms  for  private  telei)hones ;  re- 
ception and  connnitiee  rooms;  and 
telegraph-r(joms  with  both  the  Western 
and  Mutual  Union  wir,es.  The  cpiar- 
ters  are  spacions,  well  furnished,  and 
supplied  with  every  facility  for  the 
])rompt  transaction  of  busine&s.  The 
meml)er,'^hip  of  the  board  is  now  150, 
u  liii'h,  according  to  the  by-laws,  cannot 
l)e  increased.  When  the  E.xchange 
was  lirst  organized,  no  charge  was 
made  f<n-  seats  in  it.  After  a  time  a 
price  was  fixed  at  '^^o;  then  this  was 
soon  ineieased  to  ^loo;  aiul  from  that 
iigure  it  has  bc(m  from  time  to  time 
aclvanced,  until  now  a  seat  is  estimated 
to  l)e  worth  ^5,000  or  more.  The  choice 
seats  ccnnmand  a  premium;  and  tlie 
amount  of  sucii  premimn  ranges,  ac- 
cording to  location,  from  ^300  to  $1,300, 
the  latter  sum  having  been  recently 
l)aid  [or  a  front  seat  at  the  central 
table.  In  its  early  days  the  lioard  had 
only  one  session,  as  the  business  was 
not  sullicient  to  warrant  more;  !:iut  m 
time  two  were  e>l ablislied ;  and  at  a 
comparaliv  el)'  lecent  rate  a  vote  was 
jjas^efl  to  keep  the  room  open  from 
10. ]o  A.M.  to  3.30  i'..M.,  f(>r  trading, 
thoiiv.h  business  reguiarlv  closes  at  3 
I'.M.  I'or  two  months  in  the  snn)inei 
season  the  afternoon  se-^■^ion,  esj'i  i  ially 
on  .S.itmcki  ys,  is  .  uniit'd.  \' is  it  01  s  who 
W(  le  f'lrnierK'  allowed  on  the  Moor  are 
now  reuni  ted  eiitiiel)  to  the  g.tlh  r)', 
and  ;ire  not  peimilltd  in  any  manner 
to  p.ii  licijjate  in  the  business.  The 
seveial  presidents  of  the  Hoard  have 
been  as  lollou s  :  — 

r.•A^^•s.  'n  i.r.i  ov  si:i;viCK. 

S. 111111(1  iJ.in.i  .    .  Oct.  I  J,  i.S:(.|-)uly  10,  1835. 
Siiiicdii  Cr.  c  ii  .    .•  bily  10,  i33s-Sfpt.,  18.15. 
Gccn  -.;  \V.  Print  .  'S<-i)t.,  iS  if,-.^ci)t.,  iS?;. 
I'.  1'  f.  Dc^inmd,  S.'pt.,  ia37-Nov.  5,  18)9. 
I'.iKv  li  Miiriin  .    .  Nov.  r,,  i8  ;9-iM.-\icli  4,  r845. 
C.  D.  Head     .    .  iMnrch  <),  i8i;3-Niv.  ly,  i8ts. 
J.  J.  Solty  .    .    .  iNov.  u),  i345-Scpt.  17,  18^7. 
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NAMES.  TERM  OF  SERVICE. 

H.  W.  Pickering  .  Sept.  27,  1847-Sept.,  1852. 
C.  D.  He, id     .    .  Sept.,  1852-bept.,  1855. 
O  D.  Ashley  .    .  Sept.,  1835-Sept.,  1858. 
H.  W.  Pickering  .  Sept.,  1858-Sept.,  i860. 
A.  W.  Spencer     .  Sept  ,  1860-Scpt  ,  1862. 
Gilbert  Attwood   .  Sept.,  i862-l''eb.  24,  1863. 
.  Murray  Howe  .  Feb.  24,  1863-Scpt.,  1804. 
I.  W.  J'lckcring  .  Sept.  1864-Sept.,  1870. 
I\liUTay  K.  Bailou,  Sept.,  1870  (siill  acting). 

The  first  secretary,  T.  R.  Sewall,  re- 
signed in  Jannary,  1S36.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  following,  in  the  older 
named:  Benjamin  Brown,  W.  \V. 
Keith,  F.  W.  Warren,  E.  Lobdcll,  J. 
J.  Soley,  J.  E.  M.  Gilley,  George  E. 
Swain,  W.  C.  Fisk,  E.  A.  Davis,  and 
W.  C.  Fisk.  Mr.  Fi.sk  now  pcrfornis 
the  duties  of  the  old-time  secretary, 
under  the  title  of  clerk;  while  a  secre- 
tary, not  a  member  of  the  board,  a|)- 
pointed  by  the  Exchange  at  a  fixed 
salary,  as.sists  him.  The  jircsidcnt  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $5,000,  the  secretary 
$2,000,  and  his  assistant  $1,200,  per 
year.  As  now  organized,  the  oflicers 
of  the  Exchange  consist  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  treasurer,  clerk,  secre- 
tary, standing  committee,  and  commit- 
tee on  mining  securities.  .The  duties 
of  the  i)resident  are,  to  call  the  stocks 
at  the  regular  sessions  oi  tlie  board, 
settle  all  cjuestious  of  order,  and  en- 
force the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Exchange;  in  doing  which,  if  necessary, 
lie  has  liie  authority  to  impose  reason- 
able fines  at  his  discretion,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  vice-i^resident 
performs  the  duties  of  the  president  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  latter.  The 
treasurer  keeps  an  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts, expenditures,  and  funds  of  the 
Exchange.  The  clerk  kee|>s  a  list  of 
all  the  fines  imjiosed,  and  the  prcj- 
ceedings  of  the  Exchange  outside  of 
the  stock  transactions.  These  records 
are  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  the  i,' embers.  The  secretary  re- 
cords all  -.ales  and  purcliascs  made  at 
the  rcgui  ir  sessions  of  the  I'ixehanga-, 
as  well,  ilso,  such  outside  transacticjns 
between  m  nnbcrs  as  may  be  reported 
to  him  fo.  die  purpose.  The  standing 
commiti ;  ;  consists  of  five  members, 


including  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent ex-oj/icio ;  and  it  considers  all 
applications  for  listing  stocks  (except- 
ing mining-stocks,  which  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee  on  mining- 
stocks)  and  also  any  change  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Exchange, 
and  all  applications  for  member.'-hip. 
As  between  the  members  and  iheir 
customers,  the  Exchange  has  certain 
established  rates  of  commission  for  do- 
ing business ;  and  any  violation  of  these 
makes  the  offender  lialjle  to  expulsion 
with  a  forfeiture  of  his  seat.  'I'liese 
rates  as  now  established  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

On  bank  stocks,  per  share  (cvccpt 
IM  .issachiisclis  Naiional  Banlc, 
w  hich  IS,  per  sliaw,  62,'ic.)    .    .  25  cents. 

On  nianiifactiiring  .stooks,  on  par 
v.ilue  (except  Pacific  Milks,  wlii,.h 
is,  per  share,  $5)  ^-i  Percent. 

On  insurance  .-.Ujcks,  per  share  .    .  25  cents. 

On  bonds,  on  par  value    ....  J/^pcrcent. 

On  all  Slocks  selling  at  $10  and  over 

per  share  .    .    .  12  cents. 

On  all  blocks  selling  below  $10  and 
ai  .$5  or  more  (e.vcept  Calumet  and 
Hecla,  which  is,  jier  share,  50  c.)  6J4  cents. 

On  all  stocks  selling  under  $5  per 

share   3^1:  cents. 

'Flic  commission  on  all  bonds  in  lots 
of  less  than  $5,000  is  one-quarter  per 
cent  of  the  par  value;  and  the  com- 
mission on  land,  railroad,  and  mining 
stocks  (excepting  only  Calumet  and 
llecla),in  lots  of  less  tlian  50  ^-hares  is 
double  the  regular  rates.  L'|Jon  the 
death  of  any  member  ui  the  ICxchangc, 
the  sum  uf  i-20  is  levied  a!',:iiit:  (  cncli 
,Mirvi\ing  nicndn  i',  .'Uid  the  .  nni  ui 
5 ',,000  is  p.iid  to  the  rcjircsciilativcs 
ol  the  deceased. 

Streets. —  It  has  long  been  the  cus- 
tom to  Sjjeak  of  15oston  as  a  city  of 
nanow  and  crooked  streets,  lurning 
and  twisting  hither  and  thither  into  a 
hopeless  tangle,  which  no  stranger  can 
successfully  navigate  without  a  i)ilot. 
This  it  undoubtedly  was  in  the  eailicr 
days,  before  the  great  changes  and  iin- 
);r(^vcments  i)f  modern  times;  but  now 
with  many  (jf  the  older  streets  wid- 
ened and  siiMiglitciird,  and  n  great 
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iniiiiber  of  broad,  fine,  new  streets  in 
the  old  and  business  portion  of  the 
town  as  well  as  on  the  new  territory 
added,  it  i:,  a  city,  taken  as  a  whi;le,  of 
spacious  thoroughfares,  and  ])road,  con- 
venient ways  leatling  in  every  direction, 
well  paved,  well  kept,  sometimes  agree- 
ably atlorned,  generally  clean  and  well 
brushed.  It  is  true  that  the  streets  of 
Jioston  are  not  all  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  like  the  montjtonous  eabt-and- 
wcsi  and  north-and-souih  streets  of 
sonic  cities  (nc;tal>ly  ch(.'ckerl)oard-like 
Philadelphia) ;  (]uite  a  nundxr  t)f  ihcni 
turn  about  occasionally;  some  are  yet 
left  t(j  meander  along  in  an  imcon\c-n- 
tional  sort  of  a  way,  and  run  into  each 
other,  or  bring  up  nowhere  in  pariii  u- 
lar;  and  there  are  still  remaining  a  few 
old-fashioned  lanes,  narrow  "avenues,"' 
and  "slujrt  cuts:"  but  these  are  not 
very  diliicult  to  follow  after  tlieir  pecu- 
liarities arc  oiice  well  up,dersi<jod,  and 
they  are  certainly  not  wiiluuit  charm 
ancl  ])ictures(juene.ss.  The  work  of  im- 
proving the  streets  of  the  city  began 
years  ago,  when  ISoston  was)xt  a  town. 
Broad  Street,  with  a  witlth  of  70  feet, 
^vas  laid  out  in  1806;  India  .Street;  the 
year  fcjllowing;  in  1824  Washington 
Street  was  made  out  of  the  several 
ways  through  the  centre  of  tlie  town 
from  the  olcl  Dock  S(piarc  —  now  "  im- 
proved" out  of  existence  —  to  Rox- 
bury.  In  1825-26  the  great  street 
and  other  improvements  carried  (nit 
with  the  building  of  the  Fancuil-hall 
Market-lunHc,  through  the  energy  aiul 
enterjjririe  (jf  Josiah  ()uincy,  were  ac- 
complished [.-.ce  Faiieiiil-hall  ]\Iayhct\. 
In  j8j2  'I'remont  Street,  the  way-d(jwn 
town  portion  of  it  at  first  called  Long 
Acre  Street,  was  pushed  through  to 
the  Uoxbury  line;  iJlackstone  Street, 
built  upon  the  bed  of  the  olcl  Middle- 
sex Canal,  by  whieh  canal-boats  came 
down  from  tlic  itp-country,  along  the 
Merrimack  to  he  cast-side  wharves 
of  ]>osion,  \\a  opened  in  183.1;  and 
Harrison  Avci  iie,  a.s  an  additional 
thoroughfare  If-  the  llien  new  Soutli 
End,  was  open,  .1  in  1841.  (Jther  great 
changes  foliu  m  .  1   in  the  succeeding 


years,  at  great  expense  to  the  city,  nota- 
bly the  building  of  Atlantic  Avenue 
along  the  water-front,  at  an  expense 
of  ;52,404,o78,  a  thoroughfare  100  feet 
in  width,  extending  from  the  junction 
of  Commercial  Street  and  Eastern  Ave- 
nue to  Federal  Street,  at  the  head  of 
the  wharves  on  that  sitle  of  the  city. 
But  the  most  extensive  changes,  in  later 
years,  were  those  made  after  ilie  Gieat 
Fire  of  1872,  which  swept  awa)'  so 
much  of  the  busine.-^s  portion  of  the 
ti;wn,  and  oljliterated  several  street- 
lines.  In  this  undertaking  Washing- 
ton, Summer,  Congress,  Federal,  Milk, 
Ilawley,  Arch,  and  Water  Streets  were 
wideiietl;  Arch  was  also  extended; 
Pearl,  l''ranklin,  anil  Oliver  were  e.\- 
teiuled;  and  Po.st-eitlice  Square  laid 
out,  the  whole  at  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  yirce  and  a  cjuarter  millions. 
I''rom  June,  f,  1822,  one  month  alter 
the  organization  of  the  first  city  gov- 
ernment, to  A|)ril  30,  1882,  the  total 
amount  expended  by  tlic  city  for  lay- 
iivg  out,  wiclening,  and  extending  streets, 
was  }>27, 728,826.03.  In  addition  to 
this  large  sum,  183,362. 12  was  ex- 
13eiuled  for  improving  the  so-called 
Church-street  district;  j^i, 57 5,000  lor 
le\  ellii)g  l''o!  t  Hill,  and  in  making  there 
what  is  known  as  the  l'"c^rt-hill  improve- 
ment;  189,579.98  in  imiM'oving  the 
Northampton-street  district  at  the 
South  End,  and  )i^2, 427, 376.75  on  the 
Suffolk  street  district :  making  a  grand 
total  of  ,^i33,.t04,i45.88.  lUit  with  all 
this  expense,  there  is  yet  more  and 
extensive  wwi k  to  be  done  in  i..\i*  iid- 
ing,  widening,  and  iminoving  other 
streets.  In  the  year  1881-82  the  sum 
of  1423,295. 18  was  expended  ;  and  for 
the  year  1882-83,  there  was  approi)ri- 
ated  for  the  i)a\'ing-(lepartment  alone 
5r,  100,000,  and  for  street  widenings  and 
extensions  $210,000.  Since  1870  the 
duty  of  laying  out,  altering,  or  discon- 
tinuing the  streets  and  wa)s  of  the  city 
has  dcvoh  ed  ujxjn  a  commission  known 
as  the  board  of  stieet-commissioncrs. 
This  c(msi>is  of  three  persons,  each  of 
wh(;se  term  of  oliice  covers  three  years, 
and  whose  salary  is  ,52,000  [jcr  year. 
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One  commissioner  is  chosen  annually 
by  the  iicople  at  the  city  election.  As- 
sessment and  payment  of  damages  lor 
laying  out  and  widening  streets  are 
made  by  the  commib.-:>ioners,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission, the  aldermen  had  direction  of 
the  work  it  now  does,  'inhere  is  albo 
a  superintendent  of  streets,  elected  by 
the  city  council.  His  salary  is  ;?3,]oo. 
The  paving-department  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  as 
"surveyors  of  highways."  The  total 
length  of  the  streets  in  the  city  is 
about  4 1 5  miles.  ( .See  A'ontt'iulature of 
Streets?^ 

Street-Lighting.  —  See  '"Electric 
Light ;  also  (las. 

S  t  r  e  et  -  Raih'oads.  —  'i'he  street- 
railway  system  was  mtroduced  in  Hos- 
ton  in  1856,  and  its  growth  was  very 
rapid.  The  Metropolitan  Railroad 
Company  was  the  lirst  to  be  estab- 
lished, procuring  its  charter  as  early 
as  1S53.  Its  line  at  hrst  extended  only 
from  ScoUay's  Stpiare  t(j  the  South 
End  and  the  Ro.xbury  ling..  The  om- 
nibus-system was  at  that  time  exten- 
sive; and  successful  and  i)oi)ular  lines, 
known  us  "King's"  and  "  1  laihoi  ne's," 
continued  to  run  for  some  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  ruiming  of  street- 
cars. These  lines  were  pinchased  by 
the  railroad-compan\ ,  and  operated  by 
it  for  some  time  together  with  tin:  line 
of  cars.  There  aie  at  ])resent  S  com- 
panies owning  and  oper.iting  .-treet- 
railways  in  the  city;  and  liie  netwoik 
of  tracks  in  the  main  tluiroughfaio, 
with  the  variety  of  lines,  is  as  bewil 
dering  to  tl)e  stranger  as  the  tanjjlid 
streets  of  old  l)ost(m  used  to  be.  The 
competition  is  sharp  between  the  rival 
lines,  and  the  public  benefits  acc  nid 
ingly;  tip";  lines  reaching  every  se(  tinn 
of  the  (ii),  and  extending  to  all  sub- 
urbs 01.  all  sides.  The  competition 
also  fa'  rably  affects  the  condition 
and  a[)p>  arancc  of  the  cars  .md  the 
service.  '^I'he  cars  are  invariably  clean, 
and  ma  . ,'  of  them  are  sumptuous  in 


their  fittings,  and  most  attractive  in 
their  finish.  These  features  are  at 
once  remarked  by  the  visiting  stran- 
ger. Add  to  these  another  most  im 
portant  factor,  —  the  general  neatness 
and  politeness  of  the  conductors,— 
and  we  have  what  must  at  once  be 
recognized  as  the  nearest  a))i)roach  to 
perfection  that  can  be  attained  in  this 
imi)crfect  world.  Still  liosionians  aie 
not  satisfied  :  they  clamor  for  quicker 
service  in  crowded  down-town,  more 
lines,  and  more  cars.  The  business  is 
a  profitable  one  for  all  the  lines,  and 
street -car  comixanies'  stock  is  held 
generally  as  a  good  invesiment.  The 
Mclrtjpolitan  Company,  the  fust  to  he 
chartered,  l>as  always  operated  the 
most  extensive  line,  'i'he  wages  of  its 
men  alone  amount  to  over  $500,000  a 
year.  Its  capital  stock  is  31,500,000. 
Its  cars  run  to  different  sections  of 
the  city  proper,  including  the  Hack- 
bay  district,  to  East  Boston,  and,  by 
way  ■  of  Washington  and  Tieniom 
Streets,  to  all  parts  of  the  Roxbury 
district,  Dorchester,  Milton  Lower 
Mills,  Forest  Hills,  JaniaiLa  I'lain, 
and  r.rocddine.  The  Highland  Street- 
railway  Company,  organized  in  1872, 
is  a  coni])etitor  of  the  Metropolitan; 
aiul  it  iinis  the  handsomest  and  bcst- 
eipupped  cars  in  the  cil)',  scnne  of 
them  well  worthy  the  designation  of 
"palace-cars."  Its  route  extends  to 
the  Rcjxbin  v  district,  by  wa)-  of  SIuuv- 
mul  and  Cdluinbus  A veniu  ^,  tnCiiove 
I  l;dl  in  one  direcli.)n,  ami  .\biiiiit 
rU  i^.uit  in  another.  '1  lie  Soiuli  l!os 
loll  Raihoad  luhs  it-,  cai.^  to  Scnilli 
iu)  ion  ;  the  Middlesex  C(jniijan)',  fioiii 
the  t>kl-Colo!iy  and  Boston  and  Alba- 
ny railroad-stations  to  and  through 
the  (diarlestown  distritt,  to  Union 
S<|uare  and  to  Winter  llill  in  Soiiier- 
\ine,  and  to  I'Acrett  and  Maiden; 
and  the  Union  Kaibvay  operates  lints 
rinuiing  fr(;in  lUnvdoin  .Scpiare  to  Har- 
vard College  and  varicms  other  sec- 
tions of  Cambridge  ami  .Someiville, 
the  JJrighton  district,  Ailington, 
Watertown,  and  Newton  Corner.  A 
porli(»n  of  the  ears  of  the  I'nioii  Kail- 
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way  puss  over  the  tracks  through 
Scollay's  Square  ;  some  of  them  swing- 
ing aroimd  through  Cornhill  and  New- 
Washington  Street,  and  others  cir- 
cuiting the  Common,  and  passing  over 
the  tracks  along  Charles  Sircet  to  the 
West-Boston  Bridge.  Chelsea,  Revere 
Beach,  and  Lymi  are  connected  \sith 
the  city  by  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Street- 
railroad.  A  new  line  was  established 
in  Caml^ridge,  in  1882,  in  competition 
with  the  Uni(jn  Railroad,  kr.own  as 
the  Charles-river  Railroad.  Its  tracks 
were  laid  and  the  line  operated  in  por- 
tions ot  Caud)ridge  and  Somerville, 
for  some  months  before  the  right  to 
enter  Boston  over  the  tr.icks  on  Wcst- 
Boston  liiidge,  connecting  with  the 
network  of  lines  in  the  cit\',  was  ob- 
tained. This  A\as  secured  in  Novem- 
ber, 18S2.  'I'he  single  fare  within  the 
city  limits,  on  all  the  railr(jads,  is  six 
cents;  ami  tickers  are  sold  at  the  rate 
of  five  lor  a  ciuarter  of  a  dollar. 
Tickets  of  all  the  comjianies  cjperating 
in  the  city  are  good  on  any  car,"  and 
the  system  of  transfer-tickets  is  in 
successful  operation.  On  some  of  the 
lines  the  drivers  and  conduct(;r,s  are 
to  a  sliglit  extent  uniformed.  'I'lic 
"bell-punch"  was  until  recently  part 
of  every  cimductor's  equipiuenl  :  it 
was  abanfloued  on  several  of  the  roads 
in  the  autunm  of  1882. 

Stoughton  Poor-Fund. —  A  be- 
quest of  Lieut. -(Jov.  Willuun  Stougii- 
tou,  who  died  July  7,  1701.  By  his 
will  lie  gave  /"50  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  (;f  Dorchester,  to  be  improved 
l)y  the  care  of  the  selectmen,  and  the 
incou-ie  to  be  distributed  to  the  most 
needy  inhabilauts.  It  is  athninisleied 
by  the  overseers  of  the  i>oor  [see  Orc'r- 
seers  of  tlw  Pooy\.  The  fund  amounts 
to  )^352. 

Students'  T^.  W  Society,  connected 
with  Wellesh-  College,  Wcllcsley, 
Mass.,  with  its  officers  in  this  city. 
It  is  desigried  to  aid  yoimg  women 
in  going  throi.^li  tlie  ccdlege  course. 
Established  in  1878,  it  had  aided  40 
girls  each  yc,  r  until  the  year  1882, 


when  the  number  was  increased  to  60. 
Many  of  the  girls  thus  assisted  are 
daughters  of  missinnaries,  and  will 
themselves  ultimately  w(jrk  in  foreign 
lands.  All  the  beneliciaries  become 
teachers,  or  enter  prufessions  ;  and  as 
fast  as  they  find  })ositions  they  pay 
back  to  the  society  the  money  loaned 
them.  All  of  them  seem  to  regaicl  the 
assistance  as  a  debt,  tu  be  litpiidated 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible;  and 
thus  far  those  girls  receiving  it  have 
been  found  to  be  very  scruindous  re- 
garding their  [)ayments.  The  society 
has  no  lixed  headcpiarters,  but  meets 
at  the  call  of  the  president  wlienever 
and  wherever  it  is  most  convenient. 
The  ullicers  i;l  the  society  are:  Mrs. 
Arthur  Wilkin^jon,  president ;  Mrs.  11. 
B.  Goodwin,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Pau- 
line lJurant,  treasurer. 

Subvrrbs  of  Boston.  —  'ITie  suburbs 
of  Boston,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense,  comprise  all  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns  within  the  territory 
whose  limits  are  the  terminal  points 
for  the  local  or  suburban  trains  rim  by 
tile  various  steam-railroads  centiing 
in  the  melrcjpolis,  together  with  the 
semi-rural  parts  of  the  city  itself,  such 
as  l)oi ehestcr,  ^\'^.■st  Ro.\I)ury,  and 
Brighten.  'I'he  residents  of  this  ter- 
iii(My  are  closely  connected  with  the 
city  by  business  and  social  interests, 
and  may  be  termed,  for  the  most  jiart, 
(lav-residents  of  I'o.^lon.  All  this  ter- 
rilorv  is  geoe  r.iphii.i  II  v  a  pa  it  of  I  he 
cit\ ,  all  hough  not  pw'iil  ji  ;ill  \  ;  .Mid, 
looking  suliiii  baiiwai  lis  from  aiiv  (-  lui' 
neiue  ill  the  city  jiroper,  so  coiuiiiu- 
(Hiily  d(<LS  the  sea  ol  houses  sfjiead 
awav,  —  r(;lliiig  oil  over  the  hills  like 
poi)iiloii ^  bil lows,  —  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble Uj  tell  where  tlie  cilv  ends  and  the 
suburbs  begin.  The  teiiniiial  |)(;ints 
of  the  subuiban  trains  are,  ow  the 
average,  f  1  om  10  to  12  miles  from 
the  .State  House,  and  are  as  follov^s: 
Biainiree  and  Mallapan  (Shawinut  and 
Milton  liranehes),  on  the  (  )ld  ( "olony 
k.iihoad;  Noiwooih(ni  the  New-\'ork 
and  Nesv-I'ingland  ;  Ue.idville  and  Detl- 
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ham  (Dedham  branch),  on  the  Boston 
and  Piovitlence  ;  New  ton  Lower  l'"alls 
and  Newton  Higlihmds  (Newton  Low- 
er-Falls and  liroukline  branches),  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany;  Waliham  (\Va- 
tertown  branch  and  main  line),  on  the 
Fitchbiirg;  Arlington,  Wobnrn,  and 
Stoneham  (Middlesex  -  Central,  Wo- 
burn,  and  Stoneham  branches),  on  the 
Boston  and  !>owell;  Reading  and  Med- 
ford  (iMech'ord  branch),  on  llie  Button 
and  I\Liine;  Lynn, on  the  Lastern  (main 
line  and  Saugus  branch)  and  Bo;iton, 
Kevere-beach,  and  Lyim ;  and  W'in- 
throp,  on  the  Boston,  \Vinthr(Ji),  and 
Point-Shirley.  Hundreds  of  snbmban 
trains  run  each  v.ay  daily  over  these 
railroads,  bringing  niany  thousands  of 
passengers  into  the  city  on  business 
and  pleasme.  Counting  the  branches, 
th.e  suburban  teri  itory  around  Bostor. 
is  served  by  twenty  lines  of  railroad. 
The  tendency  of  the  day  is  towards 
the  establi^lnnent  of  very  low  rates  of 
fare,  with  numerous  trains;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  suburbs  are  growing 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  suburban 
service  has  l)een  most  fully  de\c!(jped 
by  the  New-York  and  NcA-England 
Railroad,  where  tickets  are  sold  on 
the  sai^ie  principle  as  in  the  luMse-car 
service;  five  tickets,  good  for  any 
point  as  far  as  Dorchester  station 
(over  five  miles  out),  being  sold  for 
25  cents,  season-tickets  for  iIkjsc  sta- 
tions being  abolished.  The  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  has  recently  os 
tablished  a  special  submban  service, 
M'iih  tasteful  and  comfcHlable  cars  (;f  a 
uniform  pattern  designed  for  the  i)ur- 
pose;  and  will  institute  a  system  of 
fre(|uent  trains,  at  low  fares,  running 
over  the  Newton  Circuit  Railroad 
alternately  through  Brooklinc  and 
Auburndale.  The  jjalrons  of  other 
railroad.-i  are  also  uiging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  New-York  ancl  New  lCng- 
land  sysltnr  which  bids  fan-  shortly 
to  become  general  for  the  innneiliatc 
submbs.  The  suburbs  are  classified 
in  an  nine;  and  outer  tier;  the  former, 
or  immcihaie  suburb^,  compiising 
those  that  ue  connected  with  the  city 


by  the  horse-car  systems,  while  the 
outer  tier  depends  entirely  upon  steam-  | 
cars.    The  foimer  lie  chiLily  wilhii\  | 
the  hve-miles  circle,  and  comprise  the 
districts  of  Dorchester,  West  Ro.xbury, 
and  Brighton;  the  cities  of  Cambridge, 
Soinerville,  Chelsea,  and  Maiden;  arid 
the  towns  of  Biocjkline,  W'atertown, 
Arlington,  MecU\>rd,  Everett,  and  Re- 
vere :  while  tlie  outer  tier  is  formed 
by  the  cities  of  Newton  and  l,\  nn,  and 
the  towns  of  Quincy,  Braintrcel  Milton, 
Hyde  Park,  Readville,  Dcdluun,  Nor- 
wood, Waltham.  J!elmont,  Winchester, 
Woburn,  Stoneham,  Melrose,  Wake- 
held,   Saugus,  and  \\'inlhro|).  Loth 
L\  nn  and  Newton  are  comx'cled  with  i 
Boston  by  horse-cars  ;   but  these  are 
used  princi|)ally  for  local  liavel,  the 
distance  being  [i>o  great  foi  through 
passengers,    'i'lic  subuibs  of  liusion 
are  famed  as  tlie  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.    They  aie  marked  by  a  great 
variety  of  the  nmst  charming  scenery; 
and  natme  has  been  assisted  by  ai  t  in 
a  way  that  has  entirely  girdled  the  city 
will)  a  succcf^sion  of  delightful  conr- 
munities,  tra\'crsecl  in  every  direction 
by    pieturesfpie,    meandering  roads, 
smooth  and  finely  cared  for,  and  well 
adapted  for  dii\iiig,  riding,  bic)  cling, 
and  walking.    Cheap  cxcinsions  may 
be  made  frtJin  the  city  into  the  sur- 
rounding country  on  every  hand  by  the 
open  horse-cars  of  the  various  lines, 
almost  all  (;f  which  reach  delightful 
spots;  while  the  steam-cars  of  c\cry 
railroail  bring  localities  of  great  hcau- 
ty  wiiiiin  easy  dihlance.    The  most 
famous   and  lashionable  of  all  the 
suburl)s    lie   to    the    scjuthward  and 
westward,  wiili  beauiiful  lural  estates 
of  Boston's  meichani-pi inces,  Miltcn, 
Jirookline,  and  Neu  ttm,  in  particular, 
stand  in  the  front  rank  in  this  respect, 
although  but  little  in  advance  of  Dor- 
chester and  West  Ro.xbury.  'J'hc  noi  th- 
em subm  bs,  also,  C(  nlain  many  mag- 
nificent estates,  and  arc  noted  f(jr  iheir 
wild  and  romantic  scenery,  the  hdls  be- 
ing mtjre  rugged  than  the  graceful  tin- 
dulati(;ns  to  ifie  south  and  west.  For 
acjuatic  pleasuies,  the  subuibs  po:;oe53 
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beside  the  harbor,  which  bears  tlie 
largest  fleet  of  yachts  in  America,  the 
Charles,  Nepon^et,  Mystic,  and  Sau- 
gus  Rivers,  and  Jamaica,  Fresh,  ^py, 
I^Iystic,  and  Spot  Ponds,  and  Lake 
Quannopowilt  in  Wakefield,  beside  the 
several  beautiful  ponds  in  Lynn,  and 
various  minor  lakes  nestling  among 
the  chain  of  hills  surrounding  the  city. 
Where  there  is  so  much  to  choose 
from,  it  is  hard  to  specify  particularly 
attractive  localities.  From  the  uplands 
of  Quincy  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  a 
glorious  landscape,  willi  ocean  back- 
ground, and  many  inkts  from  the  bay 
threading  the  woods  and  meadows; 
the  beautiful  homes  of  a  family  of 
statesmen,  with  the  ancestral  associa- 
tions of  two  presidents;  the  scenes  of 
the  revels  of  Merry  Mount  at  Wol las- 
ton  ;  and  the  titanic  granite-quarries. 
In  Milton  there  are  the  slopes  and  val- 
leys of  the  moimtain-like  I'lue  Hills 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  State, — 
the  interpretation  of  Massachusetts 
Ikiy  being,  "The  l!ay  of  the  liluc 
Hills,"  —  and  the  broad  acres  of  the 
lordly  estates  whose  fortunate  pos- 
sessors have  held  the  land  singularly 
undivided  for  a  l5oston  suburb,  and 
also  kept  the  town  small  in  popu- 
lation, very  wealthy,  and  low  in  ils 
debt  and  tax-rate.  Dedham  is  the 
stately  "  shiretowu  "  of  Norf(;lk  (Joimty, 
beautifully  intersected  by  the  Charli'S 
in  its  randjling  course.  Ihookline  is 
famed  for  ils  fine  country-seats, 
its  elegant  dwellings,  its  gardens, 
and  (;rnamenial  grtnnuls.  Newton  is 
known  as  "'rhc  City  of  Villas,"  its 
hill -tops  crowned  by  the  homes  of 
wealth  and  taste;  while  the  Thames 
cannot  surpass  the  beauty  of  the 
Charles  as  it  skirts  its  Ixjrders.  Wal- 
tliam  has  the  eminence  of  l'rosi)Ccl 
Hill,  which  shares  with  ('iule  Hill 
in  Arlington  ^'Arlington  Heights,  as 
christened  by  residents  upon  it)  (he 
honor  of  being  the  liighest  land  be- 
tween I'lostoii  and  M(»unt  Wachusetl. 
iJelmont  has  the  famous  Waverly 
Oaks,  and  ni:iny  a  landscape  feature 
celebrated  ii>  Lowell's  verse;  also  a 


memorial  town-hall  of  ideal  beauty. 
Arlington's  soil,  now  famous  for  mar- 
ket-gardens, is  sacred  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Lexington  battle-day. 
Medford  has,  in  the  Craddock  House, 
the  oldest  building  in  New  England; 
and  in  Medford,  Winchester,  Stone- 
ham,  Maiden,  and  Melrose,  is  situated 
the  wilderness  of  woods,  lakes,  and 
craggy  hills,  known  as  theMiddlesex 
Fells,  which  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to 
a  great  public  forest.'  In  Woburn  tlie 
XVinn  Public  Library  is  a  noble  archi- 
tectural monument  of  individual  mu- 
nificence, worth  going  far  to  see.  In 
Lynn  there  is  Dungeon  Rock,  with  ils 
legends  of  pirate  treasure,  and  records 
of  superstitious  folly;  together  with 
many  picturesque  points  in  the  Lynn 
Public  Forest,  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
the  State;  also  High  Rock,  overlook- 
ing city  and  sea,  with  the  beautiful 
line  of  l.yim  Peach,  like  a  fragment  of 
Newport,  joiuirig  hands  with  Swamp- 
seoll,  and  linkcLl  with  beautiful,  surf- 
beaten  Naliant. 

Sub  -  Ti'casury.  —  See  Post-office 
and  .Sub-treasury. 

Suffolk  Club  (The),  whose  house 
at  No.  .[yi  Peacon  Street  is  a  modest, 
un])retenlious,  but  exceedingly  com- 
fortable and  homelike  structure,  was 
organized  in  September,  1845. 
[uirely  soeial  in  its  nature  and  pur- 
poses; and  though  politics  do  lujt 
eiiti  r  into  ils  plans  or  conq  io^ii  ion,  ii 
so  li.qipens  that  man)  piomiip  iil  \  in- 
ocrals  are  among  its  memlK  i  s.  lis 
numbers  are  not  limitt'd.  Lec^j^old 
Morse,  Congressman  from  the  new 
[•'iflh  Histrirt  (1HS3),  i-,  piesident  ; 
William  Pinjdiain  is  secretary  and 
treasurer;  A.  W .  Spencer,  'I'homas 
]•].  .\Ioseley,  and  |(;nas  H.  l'"rciu;h  arc 
directors;  and  Ceorge  I).  Allen,  C. 
H.  .Andrews,  Alexis  Torre)',  H.  L. 
Siniouds,  and  II.  P.  Thayer  com|)ose 
tin;  member.ship  (  onmiillei'.  The-  ilub- 
lonms  are  on  the  second  lloor  ol  No. 
4li  Peacon  Strec:t,and  the  bay-wiiulow 
at  the  front  overlooks  Peacon  Street 
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and  the  corner  of  Tremont.  [See 
Club-lift;  i)i  Boston.'] 

Suffolk  County.  —  This  county 
comprises  the  city  of  Hoston,  the  city 
of  Chelsea,  and  the  towns  (;f-  Win- 
throp  and  Kevere.  The  United-States 
census  of  1880  gives  it  u  pojiulation  of 
387,626.  It  was  estimated  to  contain 
in  1882  a  population  of  at  least  430,000. 
The  county  buildings  are  the  I'ourt 
House,  Court  Scjuare,  occupying  15,175 
feet  of  land;  the  Registry  of  Deetls 
and  Probate  ()flicc  building,  (Jourt 
Scjuarc  and  Tremont  Street,  2,423  feet 
of  land  ;  the  Jail,  Charles  Street, 
135,900  feet  of  land;  the  Municipal 
Court-house,  Koxbury  district,  J\.ox- 
bury  Stieet,  14,390;  and  the  I\Iunici])al 
Court  building,  Mast  Jloston,  —  the  old 
Lyman  School-house,  Meridian  Street, 
13,616  feet.  'J'he  Kasl- boston  branch 
of  the  Public  Libiary  is  also  situ;Ued 
in  the  lattci  building. 

Bummer  Gardens.  —  Within  the 
past  few  years  two  sunuuer  gardens 
have  been  established  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  city,  —  one,  the  I''(;rest 
Garden,  near  Kgleston  S([uare;  and 
the  other,  the  Oakland  (sullen,  near 
Grove  Hall,  —  the  former  in  the  J\.ox- 
bury  district,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Dorchester  district.  Tliese  do  not 
compare  with  the  great  summer  gar- 
dens in  some  of  the  Western  cities, 
nor  the  German  beer  g;irdens  of  (ither 
places,  with  their  nuisic  and  j(jllity. 
They  are  sol;erer  affairs,  ple:is;int 
places  enough  in  their  way,  with  at- 
tractive leslaurants,  ])leasant  walks, 
and  other  attracti(;ns  ;  but  they  lack 
the  brilliancy  and  gayety  of  the  gar- 
dens which  are  features  of  some  of 
the  newer  cities,  and  are  not  unknown 
to  New  York.  At  both  of  them  the 
theatrical  performances  nightly  given 
during  the  reason  are  the  (hief  attrac- 
tions ;  to  ihcse  arc  added  occasional 
rounds  of  out-door  sports,  and  regular 
bandconc  ns.  The  I"\jrest  Garden 
was  the  t  i-^t  to  be  established.  This 
was  forirr.  1  ly  (»ne  of  the  fmest  jjrivate 
estates  ii'  tiie  Koxbury  district,  long 


known  as  the  "Peter-Parley"  estate, 
from  the  fact  that  it  used  to  be  owned 
and  occujMed  by  that  famous  writer 
for  The  world  of  boys  in  his  day.  It 
is  situated  on  high  woodland,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  liiie  growth  of  noble 
trees.  A  broad,  winding  avenue  leads 
to  the  old  family  mansion  in  the  centre 
of  the  grounds,  which  is  the  chief  build- 
ing of  the  garden,  and  is  in  the  season 
ga)ly  adorned  with  Chinese  lanterns. 
'Phe  theatre  here  fs  a  somevshiit  i)riirii- 
tive  affair.  'Phe  stage  is  covered  and 
well  ap[)oint(.  (1 ;  l)ut  the  auditorium  is 
literally  "all  out  </  doors,"  the  roof 
being  the  sunnner  sky.  Oakland  Gar- 
den was  also  once  a  i)rivate  estate  of 
line  [)ropoi  tions  aiul  many  natural  at- 
tractions. Its  theatre  is  a  covered 
building,  with  (>])en  sides.  'Phe  per- 
formances in  the  theatre  are  given  by 
regularly  established  companies  "on 
the  road,"  who,  during  the  regular 
theatrical  season  in  town,  arc  wont  to 
play  engagements  at  the  regular  the- 
atres. 'Phe  I-'orest  Garden  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Metro]iolitan  Street-rail- 
road;  and  the  (Oakland  (Jardcn,  of  the 
Highland  Street-railroad,  as  well  as 
the  Metroptjlitan.  A  modest  admis- 
sion-fee is  chaigcd  at  the  entrance  to 
the  gardens,  and  additional  charge  is 
made  for  seals  in  the  theatres.  'I'here 
are  also  in  the  Koxbury  tlistrict  several 
German  gardens,  reprodm lions  on  a 
small  scale  of  the  gardens  "at  home," 
so  universally  patronized  by  the  beer 
and  music  pjving  Teutons.  In  thecil^ 
])ropei-  a  so-calkcl  "in-door  gaiden  ' 
has  within  a  )'car  or  two  been  estab- 
lished in  the  building  of  the  Maiuifac- 
turers'  and  Mechanics'  Jnstiiule,  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  This  is  called 
'Phe  Casino;  and  it  offers  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  attractions,  including  a 
theatre,  a  roller-skating  rink,  a  bicycle- 
rink  and  horse-racing  tiaek,  bowling- 
alleys,  billiard-rooms,  etc. 

S  u  m  n  e  r  '  a  II  o  u  m  c.  —  .See  Old 
Landmarks, 

Sumner  Statue,  —  'Phe  statue  of 
Charles  Sunincj-,  standing  in  the  i'ub- 
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lie  Garden,  near  Boylston  Street,  and 
facing  tlie  inside  of  the  garden,  was 
erected  in  1878.  It  is  of  bronze,  9)2 
feet  high,  and  represents  iiim  stand- 
ing, with  his  left  hand  in  front  claspin;^ 
a  roll  of  nianLiscri))!.  The  altitude  is 
natural,  and  the  expression  animated. 
It  is  the  work  of  Thomas  ]>all,  whose 
design  was  selected  from  three  which 
were  approved  by  the  committee  of 
citizens  to  whom  the  duty  of  selection 
was  assigned  by  the  promoters  of  the 
movement.  I'hree  prizes  (jf  $500  each 
were  offered  for  the  three  most  ap- 
proved designs  ;  and  they  were  award- 
ed to  Mr.  iSall,  Miss  Anne  Whitney, 
and  Martin  Mihnore.  The  cost  of  the 
statue  and  i)cdeslal  was  5,000,  raised 
by  ])opulai  subscription,  'i'he  i)edes- 
tal  is  of  (hiincy  granite.  At  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue,  Dec.  23,  1878, 
there  were  no  formal  ceremonies;  but 
an  historical  sketch  was  read  by  Alex- 
ander II.  Rice,  then  governor  of  the 
State.  Jiartlc-tt,  the  sculptor,  in  his 
"Civic  Monimiciils  in  New  England," 
repeats  the  criticism  made  when  this 
statue  was  first  jnit  in  i>lace,  and  re- 
marks that  "it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  intelligence  and  courage'  that 
made  the  Washington  were  active  in 
the  production  of  this  bronze." 

Sunday  in  Boston  is  no  longer 
the  Puritan  Sunday.  Its  observance 
in  these  modern  days  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  that  which  prevailed  iii  the 
old  times.  In  the  times  {>{  the  J'uri- 
tans,  and  later,  even  within  the  mem(jry 
of  the  middle-aged  of  the  jirescnt  day, 
there  were  rigorous  Sunday  laws  \\  hich 
were  enforced  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
For  many  years  Sunday  be/^an  at  sun- 
down on  S.iLurday  night,  so  far  as  its 
observance  as  "the  Lord's  day"  was 
concerned.  It  was  unlawful  then  to  dn 
any  work  "<j.i  'lan(l  or  water,"  e.\ce])t 
W(jrk  of  nece  ,ity  or  charily,  between 
sundown  on  luirday  night  and  Mon- 
day morning.  'I'hc  public  houses  could 
entertain  onl\  ,lrangers  and  hxlgers. 
"  Unnecessary  and  imreasonable  walk- 
ing in  the  str  ?  ts  or  fields  "  of  the  town 


was  jjrohibited.  No  funerals  could  be 
solemriizcd  on  that  day ;  no  graves 
could  be  dug,  or  coffins  made,  witliout 
the  approval  of  two  of  the  select- 
men. No  travel  into  or  out  from  the 
town  was  i)erniitted,  and  only  a  magis- 
trate could  give  permits  for  travel  in 
ca.-es  of  emergency.  These  were  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1692, 
which  held  in  force,  with  occasional 
lapses,  for  many  years.  As  late  as 
1746  a  notice  was  ])i;d)lished  in  the 
"  News-Letter  "  [see  /''/rst  AU"iosp(tpc}\ 
announcing  that  the  "justices  of  the 
low  11  ha\  e  agreed  to  walk,  and  observe 
the  behavior  of  the  people,"  on  Sun- 
days; and  that  "all  ])ersons  profanmg 
the  Lord's  day  by  walking,  standing  in 
the  streets,  or  in  any  other  way  break- 
ing tlie  huvs  made  for  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  Ltjrd's  da)-,  may  exi)ect 
execution  of  the  law  n])on  them  for 
all  disorders  of  this  kind."  Forty  years 
later  the  Count  de  Kochandjeau,  in  his 
letters  descriptive  of  Jjoston,  ga\  e  this 
picture  of  the  IJoston  Sunday  at  that 
time.  "All  business,  how  imjjortant 
s(.)evcr,  is  then  totally  at  a  stand,  and 
the  most  innocent  recreations  and 
pleasures  j^rohibited.  l^oston,  that 
populous  town,  where  at  other  times 
there  is  such  a  hurry  of  lousiness,  is  on 
this  day  a  mere  desert :  you  may  walk 
the-  streets  witluuit  meetiiig  a  single 
persiMi ;  or,  if  by  t  hanc(>  you  meet  one, 
vou  searcely  dare  to  sto])  and  talk  with 
hinr  A  Frenchman  that  lodged  with 
me  look  it  into  his  head  to  jilay  on  the 
llute  on  Sundays  for  his  amnsi  nient  ; 
ilu-  jjcople,  upon  liearing  il,  were 
greatly  enrageil,  collected  in  crowds 
round  the  house,  and  would  have  car- 
ried matters  to  an  extremity  in  a  short 
time  with  the  nnisician,  had  iU)t  the 
landlord  given  him  \\'aiiiiiu',  ol  his 
danger,  and  foiaed  him  to  (lesi>t. 
U|)on  this  day  of  melanclujly  ycju  can- 
not go  intcj  a  house  but  you  find  the 
whole  family  einplo\ed  in  reading  the 
IJiblc  ;  and,  indei.il,  it  is  an  allccting 
sight  to  see  the  lather  ol  a  family  sur- 
rounded by  his  household,  hearing  him 
expl.un  the  sublinu,  truths  of  this  sa- 
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cred  volume."  Now  it  is  all  changed. 
The  day  is  decorously  observed  by  the 
peujjlc  generally,  as  of  old,  but  with 
less  rigor  and  restraint,  'i'he  churches 
have  their  many  services,  and  the 
larger  i)ortion  of  them  their  large  con- 
gregations; but  out-of-doors  there  is 
much  movement,  much  walking  and 
standing  in  the  streets."  Not  only  is 
travel  for  recreation  as  well  as  neces- 
sity as  general  as  elsewhere,  ])ut  rec- 
reation is  al^orded  the  people,  by  order 
of  the  city  government,  in  various 
ways.  On  i)leasant  Sundays,  in  the 
sununer  season,  there  are  public  band- 
concerts  on  the  C.'onnncjn,  ami  occa- 
sionally in  other  .sections of  the  cii\. 
The  Common  is  in  all  parts  conunon 
to  the  [)eople,  and  the  sign,  "  Keej)  off 
the  grass,"  i:^  unheeded  on  that  day  ; 
the  i)ublic  fountains  play  merrily;  the 
street-cars  are  tilled  with  excur.sionists 
to  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city  and 
the  subuibs;  the  Public  Library  rcad- 
mg-room  is  open  to  the  ]nil}Iic;  and  in 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  are  frequent  Sunday- 
evening  concerts,  some  of  which  are 
announced  as  "sacred,"  Init  others  are 
of  the  most  secular  order.  Nothing, 
perha[)s,  about  the  Boston  of  to-day  is 
so  significant  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  come  over  il  during  a  half- 
centuiy  as  the  present  observance  of 
Sunday.    The  city  has  indeed  drifted 


far  away  from  the  Puritan  standcuxl, 
and  is  approaching  that  of  the  old 
Continental  cities. 

Sunday  Papers. —  Sec  Budget,  The 
SiuKlay  ;  Coui  ier,  The  Boston  ;  Gazette, 
The  Saturday  Evening;  Globe,  The 
Bobton  Daily;. and  Herald, 'i'he  Bos- 
ton. 

Swedenborgiana.  —  See  New-Jeru- 
salem Church  in  lioslon. 

Swiss- Aid  Society. —  Established 
1S65.  For  the  assistance  of  needy 
Swiss  inmiigranls,  and  Swiss  resideiits 
in  distress.  Employment  is  jirocured; 
money  sometimes  loaned  for  the  ])ur- 
chase  of  tools  ;  transportation  is  fur- 
nislied  to  those  in  search  of  work; 
relief,  i)ecuniar)-  and  otherwise,  in 
cases  of  sickness  given;  and  burial- 
exi^-nses  [laid.  C"harit)-cai  ds  are  given 
out  to  meniljcrs,  by  which  a])plicants 
for  aid  are  referred  to  the  agent  who 
administers  the  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent work  of  the  society.  The  annual 
fee  of  membership  in  the  society  is  $2 
for  men  and  $1  for  women  ;  and  this 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  proper  pro- 
tection or  help  when  in  need,  from  the 
organi/.ition.  The  agent  of  the  so- 
ciety is  i'\  von  Euw,  No.  20  Conant 
Sti  eet,  Koxbury  district,  to  w  lioni  ap- 
plication is  to  be  made. 
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"  Taft's."  —  See  Point  Shirley. 

"Tea-Party"  (The,  of  1773).— 
The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
in  Boston  Harbor,  the  one  article  from 
which  the  obnoxious  tax  of  the  British 
government,  imposed  after  the  repeal 
of  the  "odious  Stami)  Act  "  [sec  Sta/Hf 
Ait],  liad  not  been  remo\  ed,  antl  .vhich 
the  patriots  had  determined  should 
not  be  landed,  is  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic of  the  stirring  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  events  culminating  in  the 
Revolution.  The  refusal  of  the  col- 
onists to  use  or  import  the  taxed  arti- 
cles had  crippled  British  commerce, 
and  thus  the  government  was  driven  lo 
abandon  all  the  taxes  save  that  on  tea. 
Upon  this  the  issue  was  to  be  tried. 
'I'o  enable  the  East-India  Company  to 
offer  the  tea,  which  was  accumulating 
in  large  quantities  upon  its  hamls,  at 
low  rates,  notwithstanding  the  tax 
(three  pence  on  each  pound),  Parlia- 
ment relieved  it  of  the  duly  In  J'aig- 
land  ;  and  vessels  were  si)eedily  loaded 
with  the  chests,  and  desiKitched  to 
various  American  ports,  consigned  to 
"  tea-conmiissioncrs  "  in  the  colonies, 
representing  the  C(jmpany.  When  this 
news  reached  Boston,  the  town  was 
thrown  into  great  excitement.  During 
the  night  of  Nov.  i,  summons  were  left 
at  the  houses  of  each  ui  those  who  had 
been  named  as  consignees  for  Boston, 
to  ajjpcar  at  the  Liberty  Tiee  on  the 
following '  Wedne-ulay  to  resign  their 
commission.s  ■  and  at  the  same  lime 
and  the  folluv.ing  day  handbills  were 
posted  and  i  iculaled  thrcnighoul  Bos- 
ton and  tlie  r.eighboring  Icjamis,  (.alliiig 
u|)on  the  fri.( men  to  also  meet  at  the 
Liberty  Tk  at  the  ap[)ointed  time, 
"then  and  !  hm-  to  heir  the  peis(>ns 


lo  whom  the  tea,  shipped  by  the  East- 
Lidia  Company  is  consigned,  make  a 
l)ublic  resignation  of  their  olhces  as 
consignees  ujion  oath,  and  also  swear 
that  they  will  re-ship  any  teas  that  may 
be  consigned  to  them  by  said  company, 
by  the  iirst  vessel  sailing  for  London." 
These  handbills  were  signed  *' C).  C, 
Secretary;"  and  this  significant  line 
was  at  the  l)ottom  of  each  :  "  Show  us 
the  man  that  dare  lake  this  down ! " 
To  this  sunnnons  none  of  the  con- 
signees resi:)onded.  A  conmiiltee  wait- 
ed ui)on  them,  but  they  refused  to 
comply  with  its  recjue^t.  Then  a  legal 
town-meeting  was  held;  and,  through 
a  committee  representing  the.  i)eople 
there  assembled,  the  resignation  ol  ihe 
consignees  was  formally  recpiested. 
Again  they  relusetl.  A  second  town- 
meeting  was  held,  on  the  loiii,  alier 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel  reporting  that 
the  tea-shijjs  were  on  the  way  ;  anil  lor 
a  third  time  the  resignations  w  ere  called 
for,  and  a  third  time  they  were  refused. 
'l'hcieu|)on,  without  further  action  01 
expiession  ot  any  opinion  whatever, 
the  tos\n-meeting  at  once  dissolved. 
Al  this  ihe  consignees  toc^k  akii  ni,-  and 
sofju  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  Castle  [see  f'o)  t  ///lA/vv/iAv/r  v|. 
()\\  Sunday,  tlie  2Slh,  the  "  I  )artmoulh," 
the  fust  of  tlic  tea-ships  to  arrive,  made 
her  ajjpearance  in  the  haibin.  The 
selectmen  of  tlu;  Icnvn  al  once  met  ;  and 
meetings  were  also  held  ol  the  "com 
mitlee  of  correspondence,"  lepiesenl- 
ing  the  patriots.  The  latter  obtained 
from  the  itwner  of  the  "  Dartjnoiith," 
—  "(^)uaker"  Koiili,  —  a  i)ii)mi>e  not 
to  enter  the  vc^mI  until  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday;  and  Sanuiel  Aclams  was 
authorized  t(;  call  a  mass  meeting, 
through  the  connnillees,  of  Ciiarles- 
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town,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Brookline, 
and  Cambridge,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
Monday  morning.  Handbills  were 
also  posted  and  circulated,  addressed 
to  "  Friends,  Brethren,  Countrymen  !  " 
announcing  that  "  that  worst  of  plagues 
the  detested  Tea  shipped  for  this  port 
by  the  East-India  Company"  had  ar- 
rived in  the  harbor, and  that  "the  hour 
of  destruction  or  manly  opposition  to 
the  machinations  of  tyranny "  stared 
them  in  the  face.  "  Every  friend  to  his 
country,  to  himself,  and  posterity,"  was 
therefore  called  to  meet,  "to  make  a 
united  and  successful  resistance  to  this 
last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  meas- 
ure of  administration."  When  the  time 
for  the  meeting  came,  Faneuil  Hall 
was  too  small  to  hold  the  great  con- 
course that  besieged  its  doors ;  and  the 
throng  swept  through  the  streets  to 
the  Old-South  Meeting-house,  where 
the  meeting  was  finally  held.  Jonathan 
Williams  was  made  moderator.  On  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously,  that  not  a  chest  of 
the  tea  should  be  landed  on  American 
soil,  that  no  duty  should  be  paid  upon 
it,  and  that  it  must  go  back  from  whence 
it  came.  A  recess  was  taken  until 
afternoon,  to  allow  the  consignees  time 
to  make  concessions  if  they  would ; 
and  then,  no  word  coming  from  them, 
on  the  petition  of  Hancock,  who  with 
Adams,  Warren,  Young,  Molineux, 
and  other  leading  patriots,  were  among 
the  leaders  of  the  meeting,  further  de- 
lay, "  out  of  great  tenderness  for  them," 
was  granted,  and  the  niecting  adjourned 
to  the  next  day;  the  owner  and  captain 
of  the  "Dartmouth"  meantime  having 
been  summoned  before  the  great  as- 
sembly, and  charged  not  to  land  the 
tea  upon  their  peril.  Next  day  the 
meeting  re-assembled,  —  another  great 
gathering.  ''I'o  this  the  consignees  com- 
municated their  reply  to  the  demands 
icpcatedly  made  ujjon  them.  They 
could  not  send  back  the  tea,  they  wrote  : 
with  their  orders  from  tlie  East-India 
('^  juipany,  it  was  beyond  their  jKnycr; 
l  it  they  were  willing  to  store  it  until 
\.\iZy  could  report  to  England  and  re- 


ceive advice.  Before  action  could  be 
taken  on  this  reply,  the  sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk appeared  in  the  church,  bearing  a 
proclamation  from  Gov.  Hutchinson,  % 
calling  upon  the  meeting  to  disperse,  % 
"  and  surcease  all  further  unlawful  pro-  4 
ceedings,  at  your  utmost  peril."  This  ■'I 
was  met  with  a  storm  of  hisses ;  and 
the  discomfited  sheriff  retired  to  report 
to  the  governor,  who  was  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  at  his  country- 
seat  in  Milton,  while  the  meeting  voted 
unanimously  not  to  disperse.  Then 
Copley  the  artist,  whose  father-in-law 
Richard  Clark,  and  the  latter's  son,  , 
were  of  the  consignees,  endeavored  to 
act  the  part  of  a  mediator ;  and  he 
asked  if,  in  case  he  could  prevail  upon 
them  to  appear  before  the  meeting, 
they  would  be  treated  with  civility. 
He  was  assured  that  they  would  be, 
and  two  hours  were  allowed  him  to 
produce  them.  Thereupon  the  meet- 
ing took  a  recess  for  that  time.  When  • 
it  had  re-assembled,  Copley  had  not  re- 
turned. The  trip  to  the  Castle  had  to 
be  made  by  water,  and  it  was  neces- 
sarily a  slow  journey.  Finally  he  ap- 
peared without  his  friends.  He  assured 
the  meeting  that  he  had  exerted  his 
utmost  influence  with  them  ;  but  they 
had  maintained  that  they  could  see  no 
advantage  in  appearing  before  it,  as 
they  could  only  reiterate  their  former 
statements,,  But,  "  as  they  had  not  been 
active  in  introducing  the  tea,  so  also 
they  would  do  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
people  in  their  procedures  with  regard 
to  it."  The  meeting  promptly  voted 
that  Mr.  Coplcy^s  answer  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  satisfactory,  and  then, 
again  summoning  "Quaker"  Rotch 
into  its  presence,  demanded  of  him 
that  the  cargo  of  the  "  Dartmouth  " 
should  be  returned  "in  the  same  bot- 
tom in  which  it  came."  To  this  demand 
Rotch  entered  his  protest,  but  never- 
theless, overawed  by  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  iJtoi)le,  agreed  to  the 
demand.  The  captain  of  the  vessel 
was  also,  "  at  his  peril,"  forbidden  to 
assist  in  unloading  the  tea,  and  was 
forced  to  consent  to  carry  it  back  to 
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London.  John  Rowe,  part  owner  of 
another  tea-ship,  whose  immediate  ar- 
rival was  expected,  and  Mr.  Timmins, 
factor  of  a  third,  were  also  made  to 
give  similar  pledges ;  then  resolutions 
were  passed,  declaring  that  any  persons 
concerned  in  the  importation  of  tea 
subject  to  duty  should  be  esteemed 
enemies  of  their  country ;  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  the  meeting  to 
prevent  all  sale  or  landing  of  tea,  and 
that  the  people  were  prepared  to  follow 
this  course  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
and  property  ;  post-riders  were  appoint- 
ed to  give  notice  to  the  country  towns 
in  case  of  attempt  to  land  the  tea  by 
force ;  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence was  instructed  to  establish  an 
armed  patrol  by  night,  composed  of 
volunteers  ;  and  provision  made  for  the 
tolling  of  the  bells  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  uprising,  should  they  be  mo- 
lested during  the  night-time.  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  William  Phil- 
lips, John  Rowe,  and  Jonathan  Wil- 
liams were  appointed  a  committee  to 
send  official  notification  of  the  action 
of  the  meeting  throughout  the  colonies 
and  to  England  ;  and  then  the  meeting 
peaceably  dissolved.  The  other  two 
tea-ships  which  had  been  expected  and 
prepared  for,  the  "  lileanor  "  and  the 
"  IJeaver,"  soon  arrived,  and  weie 
anchored  alongside  the  "  Dartmouth," 
off  Griffin's  (now  Liverpool)  Wharf. 
Under  the  revenue-laws  ships  could 
not  be  cleared  without  first  discharging 
their  cargoes ;  .  and  if  this  was  not 
done  within  20  days  after  a  vessel's  ar- 
rival, it  was  liable  to  be  seized  by  the 
revenue,  officers,  and  its  cargo  landed 
at  the  Castle.  Hutchinson  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  their  return.  No 
vessel  was  allowed  to  put  to  sea  with- 
out a  permit  from'  Inm  ;  the  guns  of 
the  Castle  were  loaded,  and  two  war 
shijxs  guarded  the  jjassagcs  out  of  the 
harbor  •  On  Dec.  16  the  20  days  for 
the  discharge  of  the  "  Dartmouth's  " 
cargo  wfuikl  expire.  On  the  14th  an- 
oll.^;r  meeting  was  called  by  the  follow- 
inL';  vigorous  poster,  which  was  wulcly 
di  ;)layed  and  circulated  ■  "  l*"riends  ' 


Brethren  !  Countrymen !  The  perfid- 
ious arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to 
render  ineffectual  the  late  resolutions 
of  the  body  of  the  people  demand  your 
assembling  at  the  Old-South  Meeting- 
house precisely  at  ten  o'clock  this  day, 
at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring.".  The 
meeting  thus  called  was  larger  even 
than  those  preceding.  People  from 
far  into  the  country  crowded  to  it. 
Samuel  Williams  Savage,  a  citizen  of 
the  town  of  Weston,  was  made  mod- 
erator. "  Quaker  "  Rotch  was  again 
summoned,  and  enjoined,  "  at  his  peril," 
to  ask  for  an  immediate  clearance  for 
London  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  all 
his  goods  excepting  the  tea  ;  and 
Samuel  Adams,  with  eight  others,  was 
made  a  committee  to  see  that  this  was 
done  forthwith.  The  request  was  made, 
but  the  collector  refused  to  give  an 
answer  until  the  following  morning. 
Accordingly  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  1 6th,  the  last  of  the  20  days. 
Meantime  the  collector  and  the  comp- 
troller at  the  Custom  House  had  both 
refused,  unequivocally  and  finally,  to 
allow  the  ships  to  depart  without  first 
discharging  their  cargoes.  On  the 
morning  of  the  i6th  there  were  no 
posters  displayed  urging  the  assem- 
bling of  the  peojile;  but  business  was 
suspended,  and  the  people  from  every 
direction  thronged  to  the  Old  South. 
At  this  day's  meeting  there  were  "  near- 
ly 7,000  gentlemen,  merchants,  yeomen, 
and  others,  respectable  for  their  rank 
and  abilities,  and  venerable  for  their 
age  and  character,"  so  run  the  chroni- 
cles (jf  that  time.  The  owner  of  the 
"  Dartmouth  "  ajij^eared,  with  the  com- 
mittee appointee!  to  accompany  him  to 
the  collector,  and  reported  that  a  clear- 
ance had  been  denied  him.  He  was 
then  told  that  he  must  a])i)ly  forthwith 
to  the  governor  for  a  pass,  that  the 
ship  might  that  day  proceed  to  London. 
Hutchinson  had  again  made  off  to  Mil- 
ton, and  Rotch  was  rccpiested  to  make 
all  haste  in  seeking  him  and  demanding 
a  permit.  Then  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  afternoon.  At  thice  o'clock  it  re- 
assembled.   Rotch  had  not  returned. 
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Then  the  question  was  raised  for  itn- 
mediate  consideration,  —  should  the 
body  abide  by  its  former  resohitions  in 
respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to  be 
landed,  in  the  event  of  the  governor's 
refusal  of  his  pass  ?  Several  of  the 
leaders  addressed  the  assemblage  on 
this  question,  among  them  Adams, 
Young,  and  the  younger  Quincy  ;  and 
then  the  great  throng  voted  as  one  man 
that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  Five 
o'clock  came,  and  still  Rotch  had  not 
returned.  The  people  became  uneasy; 
but  the  leaders  counselled  patience, 
urging  that  every  thing  in  their  power 
should  be  done  to  send  the  tea  back 
according  to  their  resolves.  The  time 
was  occupied  in  fervid  speech-making  ; 
and,  as  dusk  approached,  the  intrepid 
Rowe  put  the  significant  query :  "  Who 
knows  how  tea  will  mingle  with  salt 
water?"  This  was  received  with  ap- 
plause; but  few  in  the  great  gathering 
could  have  known  how  significant  it 
really  was,  for  the  preparations  that 
had  been  made  for  the  final  act,  in  case 
all  appeals  failfd,  had  been  made  with 
the  utmost  secrecy.  As  darkness  ap- 
proached, the  old  meeting-house  was 
dimly  lighted  with  candles.  Still  the 
throngs  remained.  At  length,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  Rotch  appeared.  His  re- 
ply was  brief  but  sufficient:  the  gov- 
ernor had  refused  his  pass.  Then 
"solemnly  arose  the  voice  of  Samuel 
Adams:  'This  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  country.'"  Instantly 
from  the  gallery  rang  the  signal  war- 
whoop  ;  it  was  re-echoed  from  the  street 
below  ;  and  a  band  of  men,  disguised 
as  Indians,  suddenly  a|)])earcd  in  the 
street  before  the  church-doors.  The 
meeting  broke  up  in  confusion;  and, 
following  the  lead  of  the  "Mohawks," 
many  of  the  people  rushed  down  Milk 
Street  to  the  wharf  off  which  the  tea- 
ships  lay,  guarded  by  a  volunteer  vigi- 
lance-committee to  prevent  the  landing 
of  their  detested  cargoes,  The"M(j- 
hawks  "  boarded  the  ships,  each  vessel 
having  a  detachment  allotted  to  it, 
imdcr  a  iccogni/ed  leader.  "  I'.very 
ihing,">ays  Drake,  "was  oiderly,  sys- 
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tematic,  and  doubtless  previously  con-f 
certed.  The  leaders  demanded  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  ships  the  keys  to  the 
hatches,  candles,  and  matches,  which 
were  produced.  The  'Dartmouth'.* 
was  first  visited,  and  relieved  of  her*f 
cargo  of  114  chests.  As  the  chest? 
were  passed  on  deck  they  were  smashed, 
and  nervous  arms  plunged  them  into 
the  dock.  The  contents  of  342  chests 
mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
the  work  was  done.  It  was  low  tide 
when  the  ships  were  boarded  ;  and  the 
apprentice-boys,  who  formed  the  large 
number  of  those  engaged  (about  60 
went  on  board  the  ships),  jumped  upon 
the  flats,  and  assisted  in  breaking  up 
and  trampling  in  the  mud  such  of  the 
chests  as  had  escaped  the  hatchets  of 
those  on  board  the  vessels.  The  tide 
beginning  to  flow,  the  whole  mass  was 
soon  adrift."  The  names  of  70  of  the 
actors  in  this  daring  affair  are  pre- 
served. Among  them  was  Paul  Re- 
vere, and  some  authorities  give  Dr. 
Warren  as  one  of  them.  Drake  says 
that  under  the  blankets  of  these  "  Mo- 
hawks" "were  concealed  many  a  laced 
and  ruffled  coat."  The  leaders  who 
had  planned  ihe  outbreak  had  their 
meetings  in  the  back-ofiice  of  Edes  & 
Gill's  printing-house,  on  Court  Street 
(the  site  in  late  years  occupied  by  the 
"  Advertiser  "  building,  until  its  remov- 
al to  its  new  building  on  Washington 
Street  in  the  winter  of  1883).  Others 
preiiared  for  the  work  in  the  Bunch-of- 
Grapes  tavern.  After  the  summary  de- 
struction of  the  tea,  the  great  crowds 
dispersed,  and  the  town  was  soon  cjuiet. 
There  was  no  rioting,  no  lawlessness; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  home  government,  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  Mohawk  band,  no  resist- 
ance to  their  work. 

TelcKraph.  —  In  the  early  days  of 
telegraphy,  Boston  was  a  telegraph 
centre.  Much  interest  was  taken  here 
in  its  development,  and  much  capital, 
was  invested  in  it  by  Boston  men. 
Morse  himself  was  of  Charlestown, 
just  (jver  the  livei  ,  and  he  was  inli- 
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mately  known  to  the  community. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  telegraph- 
business,  more  than  20  different  organ- 
izations have  had  offices  here,  and 
several  of  the  earlier  enterprises  had 
their  start  in  Boston.  The  first'  tele- 
graph-office to  open  was  about  the 
year  1840.  This  was  in  the  building  on 
Court  Sciuare,  now  occupied  as  the 
Second  Police-station :  this  was  the 
ofiice  of  the  Northern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. The  next  office  was  that  of 
the  Vermont  and  Boston  Telegraph 
Company,  on  the  corner  of  State 
Street  and  Merchants'  Row.  This 
company  had  wires  running  between 
Boston  and  Montreal.  Then  there 
was  the  New-York  and  Boston  Tele- 
graph Company.  Then  the  Magnetic 
Company  also  had  lines  between 
l^oston  and  New  York;  and  at  length 
this  was  combined  with  the  New-York 
and  Boston  Company  under  a  new 
name,  —  that  of  the  Union  Telegraph 
Comi^any.  About  this  time  the  House 
Printing  Company  was  established, 
with  a  line  running  through  Worcester, 
Springfield,  and  other  large  places,  to 
Albany.  Then  came  the  American  Tel- 
egraph Company,  with  its  office  at  No. 
31  State  Street ;  then  the  Independent, 
its  first  office  in  the  basement  of  the 
Old  State  House  ;  then  the  Peo])lc's 
Telegra])h  Company,  with  an  office 
on  Washington  Street;  then  the  In- 
sulated Air-line  Telegrai)h  Company, 
with  a  wire  between  Boston  and 
Washington  ;  then  a  second  Northern 
Telegra[)h  Company,  running  wires 
between  Boston  and  Concord.  The 
first  Maine  line  was  the  International, 
between  Boston  and  l>angor;  and  the 
next  the  Magnetic  Line,  which  still 
preserves  its  organization,  though 
leased  to  the  Western  Union.  The 
Franklin  Telegraph  Company  came 
along,  with  its  much  more  extensive 
connections  than  most  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany established  a  little  line  along  the 
coast  f  )r  shipping  purposes,  one  of 
the  ciiilicst  eiUerprises  to  obtain  the 
prom  1  I    rcc(  i|)l    of    shipping  -  news. 


This  was  an  enterprise  of  John  T. 
Smith,  and  was  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  The 
first  line  along  Cape  Cod  was  that  of 
the  Brewer  and  Baldwin  Cape-Cod 
Telegraph  Company.  One  of  its  chief 
objects  was  to  bring  Highland  Light- 
house into  telegraphic  communication 
with  Boston.  Then  the  United-States 
Company  was  organized.  It  absorbed 
the  Independent  Line,  and  spread  out 
in  a  promising  way  ;  and  for  a  time  it 
was  a  question  which  was  to  be  the 
ruling  line  in  the  country,  —  the  United 
States  or  the  Western  Union.  Finally 
the  Western  Union  absorbed  its 
rival ;  and  the  late  William  Orton, 
then  the  president  of  the  United- 
States  Company,  became  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  the  American  Union, 
the  American  Rapid,  and  the  Mutual 
Union,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two,  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  great  Western  Union  ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1883  the  Mutual  Union  was 
practically  united  with  the  Western 
Union.  The  main  office  of  the  Western 
Union  is  at  No.  109  State  Street.  The 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  great 
newspaper  news-gatherer,  which  has 
its  agents  all  over  the  country  and  in 
leading  news-centres  abroad,  is  in  the 
same  building.  The  main  office  of 
the  American  Rajnd  is  on  Devonshire 
Street,  near  State  .Street;  and  tliat  of 
the  Mutual  Union,  on  the  corner  of 
Milk  and  Franklin  Streets.  There 
are  many  telegraph  l)ranch  offices  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  in  the 
leading  hotels,  the  exchanges,  and  rail- 
way-stations. The  telegraph  business 
is  now  innnense,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  next  line  to  be  established 
will  be  that  of  the  Postal  Tclcgra[)h 
Conrpany,  of  which  Alanscjn  W.  Beard, 
formerly  collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, i)receding  the  present  collector,  is 
])resi(knt.  There  is  a  Cold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company  for  s(o(  k  tpiota- 
tions,  and  a  con^pany  for  local,  gen- 
eral, and  ujcssenger  service. 
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Telephone  (The).  —  Though  there 
are  several  claimants  for  the  honor  of 
the  invention  of  the  speaking  telephone, 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  earliest 
practical  public  demonstrations  of  its 
workings  and  its  possibilities  were 
made  by  a  Boston  man,"  and  in  this 
city,  in  connection  with  the  city  of 
Salem.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  February,  1877,  Prof.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  then  of  the  Boston  University, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  experi- 
menting with  and  perfecting  the  speak- 
ing telephone,  having  a  little  laboratory 
at  the  extreme  end  of  Exeter  Place,  off 
Chauncy  Street,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  telephone  and  its  powers,  at  Salem  ; 
and  on  that  occasion  telephonic  mes- 
sages were  transmitted  between  the 
hall  in  Salem  and  the  Exeter-place 
expcrimcnting-rooms  here,  with  most 
gratifying  success.  The  following 
morning  the  "  Daily  Globe  "  of  this 
city  published  a  detailed  rejiort  of  the 
lecture,  with  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments, all  of  which  was  received  by 
telephone  from  Salem;  the  first  "spe- 
cial despatch'by  telephone  "  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper.  A  few  days 
later,  similar  successful  experiments 
were  made  in  Chicago,  between  that 
city  and  Milwaukee,  by  Prof.  E.  P. 
Gray,  with  a  musical  telephone.  Prof. 
Bell  was  the  first  to  utilize  all  the  cur- 
rents, and  to  him  belongs  the  full 
credit  for  first  perfecting  the  tele- 
])hone  for  practical  use.  Following 
these  early  exhibitions  the  tclejihone 
was  deveU)pcd  with  great  rapidity,  not 
alone  by  those  who  were  first  to  ap- 
jjcar  before  the  public,  but  by  other 
electricians  who  had  been  ex])eriment- 
ing  simultaneously  with  them;  nota- 
bly in  this  ncigh1)orhood,  Prof.  ])ol- 
bear  of  Tufts  College,  College  Hill, 
Medford'  the  inventor  of  the  Dolbear 
telephone. 

The  Bell  telephone  was  the  first  to 
be  established  in  the  city  of  Boston; 
and  the  tele|)hone  system,  established 
by  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, very  cpiickly  came  into  general 
and  popular  use.    From  time  to  time 


greater  improvements  were  made  in  ,^ 
the  telephone,  additional  companies'^ 
were  established,  and  the  system  great- 
ly extended,  not  alone  in  this  and  other  - 
cities,  but  throughout  New  England 
and  other  sections  of  the  country.  In 
1882  all  the  organizations  controlling 
telephones  in  this  State,  and  also  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  several 
other  States,  were  secured  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Lowell  Syndicate,  which 
controls  eight  complete  companies,  the 
officers  of  all  being  the  same.  The 
headquarters  of  this  organization  are 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  The  central  office  of 
the  local  telephone  despatch  company 
in  Boston  is  at  No.  40  Pearl  Street;, 
and  there  are  branch  offices  and  sta- 
tions at  the  i)rinci|)al  hotels,  and  at 
many  convenient  points  throughout 
the  city.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  under- 
ground wires  in  the  city  was  begun. 
The  telephone  is  a  profitable  as  well  as 
convenient  institution ;  and  telephone 
stock  pays  handsomely,  while  the  cost 
of  maintaining  and  using  the  telephone 
is  a  slight  tax  upon  the  multitude  who 
enjoy  it.  ^ 

Temple  Club.  —  Club-house,  No^ 
35  West  Street.  This  was  established 
in  1829,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  exist- 
ing clubs  in  Boston.  It  is  a  purely 
social  club,  and  its  membership  is  con- 
veniently small.  It  has  always  main- 
tained an  excellent  rejiutation  for 
good-fellowship.  Its  clubhouse  was 
built  expressly  for  it,  and  disi)lays  a 
modest  front,  ai)i)earing  not  unlike  the 
less  ornamented  business  buildings  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  interior  is  most 
inviting,  and  is  admirably  arranged  and 
ecjuipi^ed  for  club-iHiri)oses.  In  the 
second  story  is  a  lobby,  reading-room, 
parlors,  and  billiard-room;  and  addi- 
tional rooms,  for  cards,  smoking,  and 
other  pastimes,  are  on  the  floor  above. 
The  situation  of  the  club-house,  di- 
rectly op|)osite  the  head  of  Mason 
Street,  u])on  which  is  the  rear  (or  "car- 
riage") entrance  to  the  Ikjston  Theatre, 
makes  it  convenient  for  its  members 
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on  "opera  nights,"  and  other  events 
:luring  the  musical  and  dramatic  sea- 
son in  that  playhouse,  to  enjoy  the 
;ombined  ])leasure  of  the  theatre  and 
(the  club.  The  entrance-fee  to  the  club 
is  §100,  and  the  annual  assessments 
are  not  allowed  to  exceed  that  amount. 
The  club  possesses  a  small  collection 
of  paintings,  among  which  is  the 
"Greek  Girl,"  presented  to  it  by  the 
late  William  M.  Hunt  the  artist,  there 
is  also  a  painting  of  "  An  Interior  of 
a  Dutch  Kitchen,"  presented  by  Col. 
William  P.  Winchester;  a  "Bull's 
Head,"  by  Hinckley ;  and  "  The  Dutch 
Singing-school."  One  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  club  is  a  rare  old  ])itcher  of 
colossal  dimensions,  the  gift  of  one 
of  its  past  treasurers,  the  late  John 
Brooks  Parker.  This  was  originally 
the  property  of  the  old  hand-engine 
No.  7,  "Tiger,"  located  on  School 
Street,  in  front  of  the  old  City  Hall. 
I^See  Cltcb-life  in  Boston  ] 

L Temporary  Home  for  Working- 
^  omen. —  Xos.  124-126  Pleasant 
'Street.  P'irst  opened  in  May,  1877, 
at  No.  327  Tremont  Street,  to  shelter 
jpenniless  and  friendless  women,  always 
to  be  found  in  a  great  city,  who  want 
TO  make  an  honest  living,  and  need  a 
Jhelping  hand  at  the  start,  the  institu- 
,tion  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  out- 
jgrew  its  orit;inal  quarters.  Beside 
attaining  its  primary  object  of  pro\  icl- 
ing  a  temporary  shelter,  and  acting  as 
ian  agency  to  secure  a  permanent  one, 
it  also,  to  a  great  extent,  i)rovidcs  a 
most  useful  industrial  school.  The 
present  (juartcrs  were  first  occu]:)ied 
during  1881.  The  buildings  are  (^f 
^rick,  three  stories  high,  occupying  an 
entire  corner  lot.  In  the  basement  is 
■a  laundry,  kitchen,  and  store-rooms; 
on  the  first  floor  are  the  recepiion- 
i'oom,  parlors,  dining-rooms,  and  sew- 
ing-rooms; and  the' second  and  third 
Btories  are  devoted  to  dormitories,  at 
present  capable  of  accommodating 
1  lit  50  lodgers.  An  intelligence- 
*  ..:e  directly  connected  with  the 
i  .,;ne  is  one  of  its  mo^{  valuable  fea- 


tures. The  larger  portion  of  those 
who  seek  the  protection  of  the  Home 
are  young  gnis.  The  >Iome  is  often  a 
refuge  where  those  who  enter  it  are 
safe  from  the  temptations  and  dangers 
which  beset  young  women  of  slender 
means  who  are  strangers  in  the  city, 
liere  they  are  free  to  stay  until  the  mat- 
ron has  procured  a  situation  for  them, 
the  only  condition  being  that  they  shall 
in  the  Home  earn  the  nominal  price  of 
their  board  and  lodging.  The  Home 
is  not  sectarian,  nor  in  any  way  does 
it  make  distinction:  all  creeds  and  all 
nationalities  are  alike  welcome.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  institution,  368 
were  admitted  into  the  Home;  the 
next  year  the  number  had  increased  to 
nearly  600;  in  iSSo  it  was  nearly  1,000; 
and  the  last  year  it  was  very  much 
larger.  For  the  larger  number  of  those 
admitted,  situations  are  procured. 

Terminal  Facilities.  —  Within  the 

past  few  years  extensive  imjM-ovements 
to  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  termi- 
nal facilities  at  this  port  have  been 
completed  or  advanced ;  the  work 
being  pushed  with  the  greatest  energy 
since  the  increase  in  the  steamship 
business  began,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  Hoosac- 
tunnel  Dock  and  i'"levator  Company, 
accjuiring  several  old  docks  on  the 
Charlcstown  side  of  the  harbor,  have 
partly  com])leted  the  work  of  building 
new  wharves  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
in  a  most  substantial  manner,  which 
will  afford  superior  acconnnodations 
for  five  ocean-steamships  of  the  largest 
class,  besides  room  for  sailing-vessels. 
There  are  three  docks  and  four  piers, 
each  500  feet  in  length.  The  docks 
vary  in  width:  Ilittinger's  being  no 
feet  wide;  Damon's,  149  feet  wide  at 
the  lower  end,  and  narrowing  to  120 
feet  at  the  upi:)er  end;  and  Tudor's, 
1 10  feet.  The  ])iers  also  vary  in  width  : 
Hittcnger's  being  115  feet;  Damon's, 
155  feet;  and  Tudor's  and  (Jage's,  ir- 
regular in  shape,  but  affording  ample 
s|)ace.  An  elevator  for  [M  ain  has  l)een 
con.->tructLcl  here,  with  all  the  modern 
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improvements.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
600,000  liushels,  and  is  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  of  a  large  adclition.  The 
grain  will  be  conveyed  by  rubber  belts 
10  all  the  i^iers,  so  that  steamers  or 
vessels  loading  at  any  of  the  docks 
can  receive  the  grain  without  hauling. 
Two-storied  sheds  are  built  upon  Hit- 
tinger's  and  Damon's  ^Vharves,  cover-, 
ing  the  entire  ])ier.  The  u])per  stories 
are  intended  for  storage,  and  a  large 
portion  will  be  bonded  for  goods  of 
foreign  production.  The  railroad- 
tracks  will  be  laid  the  entire  length  of 
the  wharves :  so  that  the  cars  can  be 
placed  alongside  the  vessels,  and  un- 
loaded as  fa3t  as  they  arrive.  The 
sheds  will  be  furnished  with  electric 
lights,  enabling  the  steamers  to  prose- 
cute their  work  at  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  The  lines  connecting  directly  with 
these  terminals  are  the  Kric,  lloosac- 
Tunnel,  Central  Vermont,  and  Grand- 
Trunk.  The  New-York  and  New- 
England  Railroad  Comjiany,  on  the 
South-Boston  side,  is  pushing  forward 
the  work  of  im])roving  its  terminal 
facilities."  A  large  warehouse,  covering 
121,000  square  feet,  was  completed  in 
1882,  offering  facilities  to  steamers  and 
sailing-vessels  in  receiving  and  dis- 
charging cargoes;  another  warehouse, 
about  the  same  size,  is  under  way; 
new  docks  and  piers  are  building;  and 
a  grain-elevator,  of  500,000  bushels 
.capacity,  has  been  comjiicted.  On 
the  East-Boston  front  the  T^ast-I Ia\cn 
Comi)any  ])ro]Doses  to  build  new 
wharves,  docks,  and  other  ap])lianccs 
of  ocean  commerce,  along  a  tract  of 
territory  comjjiising  several  hundred 
acres  of  ujjlands  and  fiats  on  the  ca^t- 
ern  fore-shore  of  East  Boston.  It  is 
part  of  the  East-IIaven  Company's 
general  plan  to  surround  Boston  with 
a  bel1-r;iilroad  for  jnissengcrs  as  well 
as  freight,  starting  frcjm  the  East- 
Haven  territory,  connecting  with  all 
the  railroads  which  enter  the  cit)-, 
crossing  over  or  under  each,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  four  to  six  miles  fiom 
the  Sinte  IIoii'^c,  and  terminating  at 
South  Boston,  where  it  will  connect 


with  the  docks  there.  The  Unim 
P'reight  Railway  distributes  freigl. 
from  the  railways  to  the  wharves  0 
the  city  for  lading  steamships  ai!. 
other  vessels.  Its  tracks  run  to  Coi, 
stitution,  T,  Lewis's,  Eastern-avenue 
Commercial,  Union,  and  Centu 
Wharves.  [See  the  several  railwa\> 
Steamships  and  SteavisJiip-trade  of 
ton.] 

Theatre,  The  Boston.  —  See  Ijo? 
ton  Theatre. 

Theatres.  —  See  Drama  in  Boston. 

Theological  Library.  —  See  d  11 

eral  Theological  Library. 

Thompson's  Island,  Boston  Hr.r 
bor,  now  occupied  by  the  Bostm 
Asylum  and  Earm-school  for  Indigt 
Boys,  was  occupied  as  a  trading-puM 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Puritan  fled 
and  the  settlement  established  hei.. 
antedates  Boston  by  several  yeni 
The  Thompson  for  whom  it  is  nauK  ('. 
was  "  David  Thompson,  gentleman. 
London,"  a  Scotchman,  travelled  anii 
scholarly,  who  had  been  the  Lond(  r. 
agent  of  the  company  of  Sir  Ferdinan 
do  Gorges,  and  was  sent  over  here  !(■ 
superintend  the  settlement  of  GorL'.  : 
and  John  ALnson  at  Portsmouth. 
Sweetser,  in  his  "King's  Handbo(  k 
of  Boston  Ilarljor,"  notes,  thai 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition', 
Thom])son  examined  the  harbor  \>\ 
ands  in  1619,  in  company  with  Mascn 
nomo,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  seel, 
ing  a  jilncc  to  establish  a  trading-po.-i, 
and  that  he  chose  this  island  becauM' 
it  had  a  "  small  river  and  a  harbor  f^i 
boats;"  and  the  testimony  of  Blacl. 
stone  [see  Blnckstoiw  or  Blaxtoii\  V. 
given,  that  he  knew  "  ould  Mi".  I'homp 
son,"  who  chose  this  island  for  setth 
ment  because  "there  is  a  harbor  in 
the  island  for  a  boat,  which  none  (  t 
the  rest  of  the  islands  had."  Suh 
scquentlv,  in  1621,  Miles  Standi^li 
visited  the  harbor;  and  one  William 
Tievore,  wht;  was  with  him,  a  sailor  in 
the  "  Mayflower,"  t(jok  possession  (;l 
the  island  for  Thomjison,  naming  w 
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Island  of  Trevore ;  and  later  Thomp- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  the  land  by 
patent.  Here  Thompson  built  him 
a  castle  of  logs,  and  drove  a  thriving 
trade  with  the  Iiidians,  in  beaver-fuis 
and  fish,  maintaining  at  the  same  time 
a  similar  trading-station  on  the  Ken- 
nebec. Thompson  died  in  1628,  "leav- 
ing his  wife  and  infant  son  to  garrison 
the  island,  and  to  give  generous  hos- 
pitality to  the  colonists  of  Boston 
and  Dorchester,"  says  Sweetser; 
"  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Puritan 
fleet,  the  good  Episcopalian  lady 
abandoned  her  snug  Atlantis,  and 
sailed  away  to  where  she  could  hear 
once  more  the  familiar  '  Let  your  light 
so  shine'  in  some  distant  prelatical 
realms."  In  1634  the  General  Court 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  granted 
the  island  to  Dorchester;  and  in  1639 
the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  to  rent 
it  for  20  pounds  a  year,  the  revenue 
"  to  bee  pajd  to  such  a  school-master 
as  shall  vnclertake  to  teach  English, 
Latine,  and  other  tongues,  and  also 
writing;"  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  idea  of  mixed  schools  was 
thus  early  entertained,  the  question 
"whether  maydes  shalbe  taught  wtli 
the  boyes  or  not  "  being  left  for  the 
elders  and  seven-men  to  determine. 
Dorchester  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
ownership  of  the  island;  for  in  1648 
John  Thompson,  the  son  and  heir  of 
David  Thompson,  ajipeared,  and  laid 
claim  to  it,  producing  affidavits  of 
Blackstone,  Masconomo,  Standish,  and 
Trevore,  in  support  of  his  demand. 
Thereupon,  the  title  being  found  good 
by  the  General  Court,  the  island  was 
surrendeicd  to  the  claimant.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1654,  the  Indian  Winne- 
quassam  laid  claim  to  it;  but  in  a  trial 
of  tlie  case  he  failed  to  make  good 
his  claim,  and  Thom|)son's  ownership 
was  sustained.  In  1834  the  island  was 
purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  for  the 
Farm  School,  incor[)oratcd  the  year 
before,  and  *he  institution  established 
here;  uid  the  same  year  it  was  set  off 
from  Dorchester,  within  whose  juris- 
dictio  I  it  had  been  since  the  grant 


from  the  General  Court,  and  annexed 
to  Boston,  so  to  remain  so  long  as 
it  should  be  used  for  a  farm-school 
or  other  charitable  purpose.  By  its 
annexation,  however,  Dorchester  was 
not  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  its 
clam-banks ;  for  the  provision  was 
made  in  the  Act  setting  it  off,  "  that 
nothing  in  it  should  destroy  or  affect 
any  lawful  right  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Dorchester  might  have  of  digging 
and  taking  clams  on  the  banks  of  said 
island."  Thompson's  Island  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  a  third  wide.  It 
is  about  three  miles  from  Long  Wharf, 
but  only  about  a  half  a  mile  from 
Squantum,  North  Quincy,  between 
which  and  the  island  the  water  is  so 
shallow  at  extreme  low  tides  that  one 
can  cross  almost  the  entire  distance  by 
wading.  It  is  a  pleasant  island,  with 
fruit-bearing  trees,  a  grove  planted  by 
Theodore  Lyman  in  1840,  —  w  ho  also 
gave  the  school  $10,000,  —  excellent 
soil,  and  fertile  meadows.  Part  of 
the  lowlands  used  to  be  covered  by 
a  pond,  which  has  been  diked  and 
drained  ;  in  place  of  it  now  are  rich 
meadow-lands.  [See//^^r/w,  The  Bos- 
ton.\ 

Trade  Centres.  —  State  Street  is 
the  centre  of  business  of  the  city. 
The  financial  centre  is  within  the 
boundary  limits  of  Washington,  State, 
Broad,  and  Milk  Streets.  The  lead- 
ing banks  and  banking-houses  are 
within  these  limits  ;  the  I^ost-office  and 
the  Sub-treasury,  the  great  life-insur- 
ance offices,  the  brokers'  cpiarters, 
the  insurance-agencies  and  real-estate 
brokers,  the  Merch.ints'  I-^xchange  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  great  dry-goods  quarter 
covers  a  large  territory  in  the  business- 
section  of  the  city.  The  wholesale 
trade  is  n)ostly  centred  in  Devonshire, 
between  Milk  and  Franklin  Streets, 
I-'ranklin  and  its  lateral  streets,  Win- 
throp  Scpiare  and  Otis  Street,  Summer 
and  its  lateral  streets ;  and  the  retail 
trade  in  Summer  from  Chauncy  Place 
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to  Washington,  Washington  between 
Summer  and  Boylston,  portions  of 
Tem])]e  Place,  and  the  larger  ])ortion 
of  Winter.  ^  Boston  was  from  1S30  to 
1850  the  chief  dry-goods  market  of 
the  country.  As  the  great  cotton 
and  woollen  factories  multiplied,  and 
the  number  of  domestic  commission- 
houses  increased,  the  erection  of  the 
massive  granite  warehouses  began, 
which  beiore  the  Great  Fire  were 
such  conspicuous  features  of  the 
business-section  of  the  city.  Many  of 
the  present  buildings  are  as  fine  and 
substantial,  and  superior  in  architec- 
tural design,  and  ])erhaps  in  fire-re- 
sisting qualities.  For  years  the  retail 
dry-goods  trade  centred  in  Hanover 
Street.  Gradually  it  moved  south- 
ward, first  to  Tremont  Row,  and  then 
to  Washington  Street  between  Sum- 
mer and  West  Streets,  and  later 
spreading  into  Winter  Street.  The 
first  "  palatial  "  dry-goods  store  was 
that  of  George  W.  Warren,  the  site  of 
which  is  occupied  now  by  the  extensive 
establishment  of  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co. 
C.  F.  Hovey,  who  first  established 
himself  in  Winter  Street,  originated 
the  "  one-price  system."  The  clothing- 
trade  is  situated  in  the  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  wholesale  jobbing  dry- 
goods  trade  ;  an  exception  being  the 
great  establishment  of  Macullar, 
Parker,  &  Co.,  the  leading  and  most 
thorough  concern  of  its  class  in  the 
city,  wliich  is  situated  on  Washington 
Street,  between  Franklin  and  Summer, 
occupying  an  in.mense  building  ex- 
tending back  to  liawley.  Pearl,  High, 
and  Federal  Streets  contain  the  bulk 
of  the  great  wool-houses,  the  trade  of 
which  has  in  recent  years  assumed 
great  proportions.  The  boots,  shoes, 
and  leather  trade  now  occupy  Pearl 
and  High  Stieets,  Purchase  .Street, 
and  the  lower  ])art  of  Sunuiier,  and 
portions  of  Lincoln  and  neighboring 
streets.  The  Shoe-and-Leather  Kx- 
change  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  leather  district,  on  P>cdf()rd  Street 
[see  S/ioc  -  a/i(/ -  Leather  Exchnir^c  \ . 
The  hardware-trade,  once  second  in 


importance  to  the  dry-goods  trade  in 
the  city,  and  yet  quite  extensive,  is 
mainly  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  leather  district,  in  the  section 
where  once  stood  Fort  Hill  [see 
/////J.  The  paper-trade,  whose  busi- 
ness is  very  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing, is  centred  largely  in  Federal 
Street  and  vicinity;  and  near  by,  on 
Federal  and  Franklin  Streets,'  are 
some  of  the  largest  crockery-ware  es- 
tablishments of  the  city,  occupying 
spacious  buildings,  and  presenting  a 
variety  of  goods  of  the  first  order, 
particularly  of  decorated  ware,  which 
lifts  them  to  the  plane  of  art-estab- 
lishments. The  wholesale  trade  in 
drugs  is  centring  in  Milk  Street  and 
its  vicinity.  The  wholesale  grocery, 
fish,  and  flour  and  grain  trades  mainly 
occupy  streets  near  the  water-front. 
The  first  of  these  clings  to  Broad  and 
India  Streets  and  their  neighborhood, 
near  the  agencies  of  the  great  sugar- 
refineries;  and  the  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar  brokers  are  mostly  on  Broad 
Street  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  fish-trade  centres  on  Commercial 
Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue  ;  and  the 
flour  and  grain  business,  on  Commer- 
cial Street,  near  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal wharves.  The  jobbing  foreign- 
fruit  trade  is  on  Merchants'  Row, 
Chatham,  and  South-Market  Street.s, 
and  their  vicinity ;  the  ])roduce-trade 
occupies  the  same  neighborhood,  ex- 
tending into  Commercial  Street ;  and 
the  wholesale  provision  -  trade,  the 
streets  about  the  Faneuil-hall  Market. 
The  great  slaughtering-houses  of  John 
P.  Squire,  covering  ten  acres,  and  at 
which,  during  the  year  18S2,  400,000 
hogs  were  slaughtered,  and  the  concern 
of  Charles  H.  North  &  Co.,  covering 
nearly  nine  acres,  where  300,000  hogs 
and  cattle  were  slaughtered  during 
the  same  period,  are  sltur^tcd  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Somcrville.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  for  1882, 
of  lulward  J.  Howard,  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, from  wliich  some  of  the  fore- 
going facts  arc  taken,  Boston  now 
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ranks  as  third  in  the  list  of  packing- 
cities,  and  will  soon  rank  as  second. 
The  business-section  of  tlie  city  is  so 
compact  that  all  parts  of  it  can  be 
readily  reached.  State  Street  is  equi- 
distant from  the  several  railroad-sta- 
tions of  the  city  ;  so  that  it  is  an  easy 
walk  from  any  one  of  these  to  the 
business-centre  and  the  bustling  portion 
of  "  down-town." 

Training-Schools  for  Nurses. — 

There  are  three  of  these  schools  in 
Boston.  The  first  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  New-England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  in 
1863;  and  the  others  are  connected 
witli  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  Loston  City  Hospital. 
These  are  all  for  women  only.  The 
conditions  of  admittance  are  not  se- 
vere. Applicants  for  admission  to  that 
in  the  New-England  Hospital  for  Wo- 
men and  Children  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  40  (those  under  31 
preferred),  and  of  sound  health.  The 
pupils  in  this  school  are  supported  by 
the  hospital  during  'the  term  of  16 
months,  when  diplomas  of  competency 
are  bestowed.  The  conditions  of  ad- 
mittance to  the  school  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
are;  sound  health,  age  between  25  and 
35,  good  moral  character,  and  a  com- 
mon-school education.  During  the 
first  month  of  probation  the  pupils  arc 
lodged  and  boarded;  and,  if  they  pass 
this  successfully,  they  are  admitted  to 
a  two-years'  course.  During  the  first 
year  they  receive,  beside  board  and 
lodging,  a  salary  of  ^10  a  month;  and 
the  second  year  increased  pay,  when 
they  are  recognized  as  full  nurses.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  they  receive  diplo- 
mas.- This  school  is  known  as  the 
*']!oston  Training-School  for  Nurses," 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  24  lady 
directors.  It  was  established  in  1873, 
and  incorporated  in  1875.  Ap])lica- 
tion  should  be  made  to  the  secretary. 
Miss  M.  A.  Wales,  No,  19  Ikinimcr 
Street.  The  City  llospital  Training- 
schooi    also    provides    a  two-years' 


course.  Each  applicant  must  bear  a 
certificate  signed  by  two  responsible 
persons  (one  a  physician  preferred) 
as  to  her  character  and  sound  health, 
and  should  be  not  under  25  nor  over 
40  years  of  age,  —  35  i)referred.  Here, 
as  in  the  General-hospital  school  also, 
the  first  month  is  a  season  of  proba- 
tion ;  the.  candidate  being  lodged  and 
boarded  in  the  institution.  If  then  ac- 
cepted as  a  pupil,  she  receives,  in  addi- 
tion to  lodging  and  board,  $10  a  month 
the  first  year,  and  $14  a  month  the 
second  year ;  a  diploma  being  bestowed 
on  graduation.  Pupils  are  employed 
as  assistant-nurses  in  the  hosi)ital. 
The  right  to  exclude  or  discharge  any 
person  from  the  school  is  reserved  by 
the  government  of  the  hospital  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  instruction. 
Candidates  for  admittance  should  ap- 
ply to  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital. This  school  was  estal)lished  in 
1878.  [See  City  Hospital,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  A\"iij- Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  C/iil- 
dren.] 

Transcendentalism, —  See  "  Isms." 

Transcript  (The  Boston  Even- 
ing), jHiblished  from  the  granite-front 
"  I'ranscrijjt  Building,"  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  iVIilk  Streets,  is  the 
oldest  evening  journal  in  New  England, 
and  has  for  years  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  favorite  afternoon 
paper  of  cultivated  Boston.  It  dates 
from  1830,  and  its  licginning  was  Lili- 
putian.  It  was  at  first  a  paper  of  four 
small  Images,  with  four  columns  a  page. 
The  pages  were  a  little  over  a  foot 
long,  and  less  than  nine  inches  wide. 
Eynde  M.  Walter  wafj  the  projector 
and  first  editor,  and  Dutton  Sc  Went- 
worth,  then  the  State  ])rinters,  were 
its  first  printers,  becoming  ])roprietors 
with  Mr.  Walter  soon  after  the  starting 
of  the  venture,  'i'he  first  number  was 
issued  on  the  24th  of  July,  1830 ;  and, 
after  two  more  issues,  there  was  an 
intermission  of  a  month.  The  third 
number  was  entirely  filled  by  the  edit- 
or's report  of  the  argument  of  Daniel 
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Webster,  for  the  government,  in  the 
trial  of  the  Knapps  for  the  nuirder  of 
Capt.  White  of  Salem,  an  absorbing 
case  with  the  local  public  at  the  time. 
Thereafter  the  paper  appeared  regu- 
larly, an  assured  success.  Mr.  Walter 
continued  as  editor  until  his  death,  in 
1842;  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
however,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  he 
WAS  much  of  the  time  unable  to  i)er- 
form  the  work  of  his  othce  ;  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Palmer,  afterwards  long  with 
the  "Advertiser,"  was  practically  the 
responsible  editor.  Mr.  Waller,  on 
his  death,  was  succeeded  by  his  sister, 
Miss  Cornelia  M.  Walter,  as  editor. 
She  continued  in  the  position  until  the 
autumn  of  1847  ;  when  she  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Epes  Sargent. 
Mr.  Sargent  conducted  the  paper  for 
about  years;  and  in  1853  Daniel 
N.  Haskell,  who  had  been  a  gossi])y 
newspaper-correspondent,  became  the 
editor.  It  was  not  until  1848,  while 
Mr.  Sargent  was  editor,  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  employ  a  regu- 
lar reporter.  During  Mr.  Haskell's 
conduct  of  the  paper,  which  covered  a 
period  of  21  years,  its  scope  was  greatly 
enlarged,  as  well  as  its  size,  and  the 
methods  of  journalism  underwent  the 
radical  change  which  has  lifted  it  into 
a  systematic  business  and  a  recognized 
profession.  Mr.  Haskell,  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  gave  to  the 
"  Transcri])t  "  the  literary  flavor  which 
made  it  so  acceptable  to  many  readers. 
He  had  for  many  years,  as  his  assist- 
ants, E.  V.  Whipple  the  essayist,  and 
the  late  Rev.  'Hiornas  Fox.  Other 
literary  people  were  frecpient  con- 
tributors. At  one  time  Starr  King 
wrote  letters  for  it;  and  Kdwin  H. 
Chapin,  the  eminent  Universalist 
preacher  and  popular  lecturer  in  his 
clay,  was  among-  those  occasi(jnally 
writing  for  its  columns.  Mr.  Haskell 
died  in  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by 
William  A.  Hovey,  who  was  the  edit- 
or until  i88f,  when  he  retired;  and  Kd- 
ward  H.  Clement,  the  present  editor, 
succeeded  to  the  ])osition.  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  the  junior  partner  of  the  original 
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firm  of  Button  &  Wentworth,  died 
Oct.  25,  1S47.  For  9  years  after,  his 
family  retained  an  interest  in  the  paper, 
and  then  Mr.  Dutton  became  the  sole 
proprietor.  In  course  of  time  his  son 
was  taken  into  partnership,  and  the 
firm  name  changed  to  Henry  W.  Dut- 
ton &  Son.  Both  the  son  and  father 
.died  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  in  1874,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Haskell.  Thereupon  the  publica- 
tion was  assumed  by  trustees  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  heirs  of  the  Duttons,  until 
1879,  when  the  Boston  Transcript  Com- 
pany was  incorporated ;  the  stock  be- 
ing held  almost  entirely  by  the  Dutton 
heirs.  William  Durant,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  business-depart- 
ment of  the  paper  for  half  a  century,  is 
business-manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
company;  and  vS.  P.  Mandell  is  the 
president.  The  "  Transcript  "  was  first 
enlarged  when  it  was  about  10  years 
old,  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  column 
to  its  pages.  Other  enlargements  were 
subsecjuently  made,  until,  in  1866,  it 
had  eight  columns  to  the  page.  After 
it  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  Great  F'ire  of  1872,  when  its  new 
ohice  on  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing was  destroyed,  it  made  a  greater 
change,  appearing  as  a  large  quarto, 
as  it  has  since  been  published.  It  is 
now  printed  from  fast  presses,  having 
several  editions  a  day,  and  a  weekly 
edition,  the  contents  of  which  are  se- 
lected with  care  and  excellent  judgment 
from  the  daily  issues.  It  is  a  well- 
edited  and  well-written  pai)cr,  under  its 
present  management,  fully  sustaining 
its  supcrit)r  rci^utation.  In  politics 
the  "  Transcript  "  is  Independent  Re- 
publican. ItJv  regular  force  of  assist- 
taiU-editors,  critics,  reporters,  and  cor- 
resi)ondents  is  large,  and  composed  of 
thoroughly  trained  men. 

Traveller  (The  Daily  Evening), 

now  published  from  the  Traveller 
liuilding,  at  No.  31  State  Street,  by 
Roland  Worthington  &  Co.,  was  the 
hrst  two-cent  evening  pa])er  established 
in  Boston.    It  was  founded  in  1845, 
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succeeding  the  "American  Traveller," 
a  weekly  paper,  projected  before  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  when  the  pub- 
lic conveyances  were  stages  and  steam- 
boats ;  and  designed  mainly  to  afford 
information  to  travellers  in  relation  to 
routes,  methods  of  travel,  stopping- 
places,  and  hotels.  Its  headline  ex- 
hibited a  spirited  cut  of  the  four-in- 
hand  stage,  dashing  along  the  dusty 
road.  The  "  Evening  Traveller  "  was 
first  published  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  "American  Traveller,"  Under  the 
firm-name  of  Upton,  Ladd,  &  Co. 
Ferdinand  Andrews,  formerly  of  Sa- 
lem, and  Rev.  George  Punchard,  were 
the  first  editors.  The  initial  number 
made  its  appearance  on  the  ist  of 
April,  1845.  '^'^^  announcement  was 
made,  that  it  was  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness and  family  paper,  free  from  im- 
moral tendencies,  and  that  it  would 
support  and  defend  all  institutions  for 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Among  other  things  it  refused  to  pub- 
lish advertisements  of  theatrical  per- 
formances. In  October,  1845,  Henry 
Flanders  became  a  partner,  the  firm- 
name  being  changed  to  Upton,  Flan- 
ders, &  Co.  ;  in  December  following, 
Albert  Eowker  being  admitted,  there 
was  another  change  in  the  firm-name, 
to  Bowker,  Flanders,  &  Co.;  and  in 
about  a  year,  Mr.  Bowker  retiring, 
still  another  change,  this  time  to 
Henry  Flanders  &  Co.  The  next 
change  was  in  1851,  to  Worthington, 
Flanclers,  &  Co.  ;  the  next,  in  1856,  to 
Worthington,  Flanders^  and  Guild 
{Curtis  Guild,  now  of  the  "  Commer- 
cial Bulletin");  then  Worthington, 
Flanders,  &  Co.  again ;  and  finally 
Roland  Worthington  &  Co.,  as  it  has 
since  remained.  Col.  Worthington, 
its  present  chief  proprietor  and  con- 
ductor, associatecl  liimsclf  with  its 
originators  about  two  months  after 
the  issue  of  the  first  num])cr;  and  he 
early  became  a  member  of  the  ])ub- 
lishing-firm,  and  its  directing  mind. 
Urder  his  direction  the  paper  soon 
ac:  2ved  its  reputation  as  an  enter- 
pii  ng  and  prompt  collectorof  news; 


and  several  radical  changes  in  the 
newspaper  were  brought  about.  To 
him.  is  due  the  custom  of  selling  the 
daily  newspapers  on  the  street  through 
newsboys,  which  was  done,  before  the 
"  Traveller  "  started  the  general  move- 
ment, by  the  penny  papers  only,  and 
avoided  by  the  "respectable"  papers. 
The  "  Traveller  "  also  introduced  the 
custom  of  displaying  the  features  of  its 
news  upon  bulletins  hung  out  in  front 
of  the  newspaper-office,  now  almost 
universally  followed.  It  was  early 
enterprising  in  the  gathering  of  news. 
One  of  its  "big"  enterprises  was  the 
publication  of  Webster's  Marshfield 
speech  on  the  nomination  of .  Gen. 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  in  1848. 
The  speech  was  made  on  a  Friday 
afternoon,  was  brought  to  Boston  by 
express,  and  written  out  by  the  re- 
porter Dr.  J.  W.  Stone,  and  published 
and  for  sale  early  the  next  morning,  the 
"Traveller"  alone  having  it.  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Punchard  retired  as  ed- 
itors in  1856.  In  1857  the  "Atlas," 
the  "  Chronicle,"  and  the  "  Evening 
Telegraph "  were  merged  into  the 
"Traveller;"  and  the  experiment  of 
a  large  metropolitan  quarto  was  tried, 
under  the  editorial  conduct  of  the 
late  Samuel  Bowles,  the  eminent  editor 
of  the  "  Springfield  Re])ublican,"  and 
a  large  staff  of  assistants  and  writers. 
The  first  publication  under  this  ar- 
rangement was  made  on  the  ist  of 
July  that  year.  It  continued  only  until 
Sept.  15,  when  the  cpiarto  form  was 
abandoned,  and  a  return  made  to  the 
old  form  and  the  former  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  liowles  thereu])on  returned 
to  Springfield  and  the  "  Rejiublican," 
whicii  he  made  a  i)ower  in  New- 
England  journalism,  establishing  a 
national  reputation  for  the  journal  and 
himself.  The  "Traveller"  removed 
to  its  present  quarters  about  30  years 
ago,  having  been  first  jDublished  from 
the  Old  State-house  Building.  In  the 
present  "Traveller"  building,  Benja- 
min Russell,  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive of  Boston  editors,  and  one  of  the 
ablest,  began  100  years  ago  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  "Columbian  Centinel," 
afterwards  merged  into  the  "  Adver- 
tiser." The  "Traveller  "  continues  to 
be  conducted  with  spirit  and  ability, 
and  holds  its  own  as  an  enterprising 
evening  newspaj^er.  Its  "  Review  of 
the  Week,"  published  every  Saturday, 
is,  and  has  long  been,  a  marked  fea- 
ture ;  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
sermons  regularly  appear  also  in  its 
Saturday  issue.  The  "  Review  of  the 
Week  "  is  written  by  Charles  C.  Haze- 
well,  the  veteran  litterateur.  While 
presenting  the  news,  supplementing 
the  Associated  Press  telegraphic  re- 
ports with  despatches  from  its  special 
correspondents,  publisliing  letters  from 
correspondents,  and  paying  careful  and 
constant  attention  to  the  local  and 
general  news,  it  regularly  maintains  its 
departments  of  literary  matters,  book 
and  art  reviews,  dramatic  and  musical 
criticisms,  etc. ;  constantly  aiming  to 
make  an  interesting  and  readable  fam- 
ily paper.  The  "  Traveller  "  is  now  the 
only  newspaper  published  on  State 
Street,  which,  used  to  be  the  favorite 
place  for  newspajier  -  ofifices.  James 
W.  Clarke  is  its  editor.  Col.  Worth- 
ington  is  at  present  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston,  —  appointed  and  con- 
firmed in  the  spring  of  1882. 

Tremont  House  (The).  —  Tremont 
Street,  corner  of  lieacon.  The  oldest 
of  the  existing  hotels  of  the  city,  the 
Tremont  enjoys  a  wide  reputation. 
It  was  built  originally  by  a  stock  com- 
pany, i^rominent  in  which  were  several 
well-known  Bostonians  of  tlieir  day. 
William  H.  PJiot  was  the  original 
projector  and  the  largest  stockholder. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1828;  and  the  event 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  local 
celebration  of  the  day.  The  ceremo- 
nies were  under  the  direction  of  the 
government  of  the  Charitable  Mechan- 
ic Association.  Under  the  stone  a 
plate  was  dej^osited  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "The  corner-stone  of  the  Tre- 
mont House  was  laid  by  Sanuiel  Turell 
Armstrong,  president  of  the  Charita- 


ble Mechanic  Association,  on  the?|, 
fourth  day  of  July,  A.D.  1828,  and^j, 
the  52d  anniversary  of  American  Inde-,# 
pendence ;  Levi   Lincoln  beine  eov-^ 


pencience ;  i^evi  j^mconi  Deing  gov^y 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Josiah  % 
Quincy  mayor  of  Boston.  A  desire  to  l 
promote  the  welfai'e  and  to  contributej 
to  the  embellishment  of  their  native  ' 
city  led  the  proprietors,  Thomas' 
Handasyde  Perkins,  James  Perkins,' 
Andrew  Elliot  Belknap,  William  Har-, 
vard  Eliot,  and  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,': 
to  undertake  this  work.  •  In  its  accom- 
plishment they  were  aided  by  the  lil>*^ 
erality  of  the  persons  whose  names 
are  enrolled  on  the  parchment  in  the 
glass  case  beneath.  Isaiah  Rogers, 
architect."  After  the  ceremonies  of 
laying  the  stone,  the  company  and  its 
guests  dined  in  the  "saloon"  of  the 
Tremont  llieatre,  which  then  stood 
opposite,  where  the  Tremont  Temple 
now  stands.  On  the  site  of  the  hotel 
the  mansion-house  and  garden  of 
Thomas  Perkins  had  stood,  and  also 
that  of  the  Belknap  family,  the  latter 
house  with  its  end  to  the  street;  and 
another  fine  old  estate  fronting  on 
Beacon  Street.  Over  a  year  was  con- 
sumed in  building  the  hotel ;  and  it 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  October, 
1S29.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  sev- 
eral times  enlarged,  until  now  it  occu- 
pies the  entire  lot  bounded  by  Tremont 
and  Beacon  Streets,  Tremont  Place, 
and  the  Granary  Burying-ground,  be- 
tween which  and  the  hotel  is  a  pas- 
sageway from  Tremont  Street  to  Tre- 
mont Place,  for  foot-passers.  Its 
granite  front,  though  extended,  is  not 
materially  changed  from  its  original 
appearance.  With  its  massive  stone 
portico,  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style, 
which  was  much  affected  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  city  of  its  period,  and  its  (for 
that  day)  grand  jiroportions,  it  was 
gr(;atly  admired  as  a  most  elegant  build- 
ing, in  the  possession  of  which  the  town 
hacl  reason  to  be  j^roud.  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  architect  of  the  building,  designed 
numerous  other  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings in  the  town;  nf)tably  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange   Building  on  State 
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Street,  which  was  built  some  years 
after  the  Tremont  House  [see  iMcr- 
cJinnts*  Exchange].  The  house  has 
always  been  a  first-class  hotel,  and  has 
;1  had  a  reputation  for  solid  comfort  and 
quiet  elegance  in  its  conduct,  which 
have  been  most  inviting  features.  F'or 
years  the  famous  Paran  Stevens  was 
its  proprietor,  conducting  the  Revere 
House  at  the  same  time  [see  Revere 
Honse\.  Dwight  Boyden,  son  of  Sim- 
eon Boyden,  the  famous  hotel-keeper 
of  his  time,  was  the  first  landlord. 
Under  his  efficient  management  the 
house  early  attained  a  national  reputa- 
tion; and  he  was  enabled  in  the  course 
of  time  to  retire  with  a  fortune  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
house  has  had  many  distinguished 
guests  in  its  time.  Here  Henry 
Clay  staid  when  in  Boston.  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  city  in  June,  1833,  was  its 
guest;  Charles  Dickens  staid  here 
while  in  Boston  during  his  first  visit 
to  America,  and  he  wrote  of  it,  "It 
has  more  galleries,  colonnades,  piazzas, 
and  passages,  than  'I  can  remember, 
or  the  reader  would  believe."  Jenny 
Lind  also  staid  at  the  Tremont  dur- 
ing her  triumphant  season  here,  when 
the  town  was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement 
over  her  wonderful  singing,  and  paid 
her  lavish  attention;  and  in  i860  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  were 
quartered  here.  In  1859  the  property 
was  acquired  through  purchase  by  the 
great  Sears  estate,  accumulated  by 
David  Sears,  an  opulent  merchant  of 
Jioston.  The  Tremont  is  at  present 
conducted  by  Silas  Gurney,  formerly 
of  the  firm  of  Chapin,  Gurney,  &  Co., 
who  had  for  years  managed  this  house 
with  the  Revere  House,  as  previous 
proprietors  had  done.  In  1879  Mr. 
Chapin  retired  from  business,  where- 
upon Mr.  Gurney,  who  had  liad  charge 
of  the  Revere,  succeeded  to  the  Tre- 
mont management;  and  since  that 
time  the  two  houses  have  been  under 
separate  management.  The  Tremont 
has  ia  late  years  been  considerably 
mocij.nized.    The  electric   light  has 


been  introduced  into  its  large  dining- 
room,  parlors,  the  cafe,  and  other  rooms 
on  the  street-floor.  Its  parlors  have  a 
fine  outlook  upon  Tremont  Street.  The 
house  has  about  250  rooms,  many  of 
them  arranged  in  suites  which  are 
largely  occupied  by  families  wintering 
in  town.  It  is  kept  on  the  American 
plan,  and  prices  range  from  $3  to 
$4.50  per  day.  The  Tremont  is  much 
patronized  by  English  people  visiting 
Boston. 

Tremont  Temple  (The).  —  The 

building  known  as  the  Tremont  Tem- 
])le,  on  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the 
Tremont  House,  which  contains  one 
of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  public 
halls  in  the  city,  is  the  place  of  worship 
of  the  Union  Temple  free  Church,  and 
the  headquarters  of  New-England  Bap- 
tists, is  the  result  of  a  modest  effort 
begun  in  1839  to  establish  a  free 
church  in  Boston,  where  "  all  persons, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  without  distinc- 
tion of  color  or  condition,"  might  wor- 
ship. The  suggestion  was  that  of 
Tunothy  Gilbeit,  a  practical  reformer 
of  his  day,  especially  identified  with 
the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  first 
meetings  were  held  in  a  hall  at  No.  31 
Tremont  Street.  In  1840  larger  quar- 
ters were  secured  in  Congress  Hall, 
then  on  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Con- 
gress Streets;  and  the  Tremont-street 
Baptist  Church  was  formally  organized 
with  82  members,  dismissed  for  this 
purpose  from  the  various  Baptist 
churches  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,  D.D.,  was  the 
first  ])astoi',  and  he  remained  in  charge 
for  twelve  years.  Public  worship  was 
continued  in  Congress  Hall  for  about 
a  year;  and,  this  place  becoming  too 
small  for  the  constantly  increasing' con- 
gregations, a  third  removal  was  made 
to  a  room  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  P.romfiekl  Streets,  which  was 
fitted  up  to  scat  fri)ni  Cxdo  to  700  ]K-r- 
s(jns.  The  increasing  attendance,  how- 
ever, soon  crowiled  these  new  (|uar- 
tcrs;  and  a  few  of  the  prominent 
friends   of   the  enteri)rise  concluded 
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that  the  time  had  come  to  secure  a 
large  place  of  worship  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  capable  of  accommodating  a 
greatly  increased  congregation.  Early 
in  1843  ^^""^  Tremont  Theatre  was 
offered  for  sale  ;  and  this  estate,  con- 
taining 1 5,000  feet  of  land,  was  at  length 
purchased  for  55,000,  Timothy  Gilbert, 
S.  G.  Shipley,  Thomas  Gould,  and 
William  S.  Damrell  taking  the  deed, 
which  was  dated  June  of  that  year. 
The  purchasers,  on  their  own  personal 
responsibility,  had  the  interior  of  the 
building  remodelled,  the  hall,  stores, 
and  other  rooms  arranged  in  a  manner 
convenient  for  the  purposes  designed, 
and  furniture  put  in,  at  a  total  expense 
of  324,284.53,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  property  and  its  re-arrangement, 
379,284.53.  On  the  7th  of  December, 
1843,  t'^^  hoLise  was  dedicated, 

and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  church 
as  a  permanent  place  of  worship.  On 
the  night  of  March  31,  1852,  the  entire 
building  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  subject  of  rebuilding  became 
a  serious  question  to  the  trustees  (the 
original  proprietors  being  now  trustees, 
the  deed  having  been  changed  to  the 
form  of  a  trust  in  April,  1844),  who 
alone  had  the  entire  control  of  the  es- 
tate ;  the  church  having  only  a  prospec- 
tive interest  when  the  property  should 
be  free  from  debt,  or,  in  case  of  sale, 
in  any  surplus  which  might  be  left. 
Finally  they  decided  to  rebuild,  and 
the  new  building  was  completed  in 
December  of  the  following  year  (  1853  ). 
Its  cost,  including  furniture,  organ,  gas 
and  steam  fi.xturcs,  insurance,  interest, 
etc.,  was  3126,814.26.  The  trustees, 
becoming  satisfied  that  they  could  not 
with  safety  to  themselves,  and  those 
involved  with  them,  contrive  to  carry 
the  burden  of  this  property  on  the  old 
conditions,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
prominent  men  of  tlie  denomination  in 
the  city  and  its  vicinity,  which  was 
held  Alarch  i,  1855,  to  devise  some 
plan  of  relief.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
determined  that  it  was  desirable  to 
secure  the  estate  to  the  denomination  ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  to  place 
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it  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  37  indi-v^ 
viduals,  until  subscriptions  could  be'* 
obtained  for  its  purchase,  with  a  view 
of  conveying  it  to  a  society  to  be 
called  the  Evangelical  Baptist  Benevo- 
lent and  Missionary  Society.  June  28, 
1855,  the  property  was  conveyed  by 
deed  to  Thomas  Richardson,  Frederick 
Gould,  J.  W.  Converse,  G.  W.  Chip- 
man,  and  J.  W.  Merrill,  as  trustees; 
the  sum  of  336,711.03  over  and  above 
its  outstanding  liabilities  being  paid 
therefor;  and  the  new  Evangelical 
Baptist  Benevolent  and  Missionary 
Society  being  duly  organized  May  11, 
1858,  the  whole  estate  was  transferred 
to  it  by  a  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
Nov.  30,  that  year.  The  land  on  which 
the  building  stood  was  at  the  time  of 
the  conveyance  valued  at  $8  a  foot,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty was  3230,814.26;  and  the  cost  to 
the  society  was  3165,188.85.  On  June 
9, 1859,  a  lease  was  executed,  "  granting 
the  Tremont-street  Baptist  Church  and 
Society  the  use  of  the  great  hall,  with 
the  organ  and  furniture  therein,  during 
the  daytime  on  Sundays,  as  a  place  of 
public  worship;  and  also  basement- 
rooms  for  vestry  and  sabbath-school. 
The  church  shall  always  maintain  pub- 
lic worship  on  the  sabbath,  with  free 
seats,  and  so  support  a  good,  efficient 
pastor,  as  shall  be  creditable  to  the 
Baj^tist  denomination,  and  such  as 
shall  be  so  considered  by  the  Baptist 
churches  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the 
adjoining  cities  and  towns  of  Dorches- 
tcM-,  Koxlniry,  I'>r()okline,  C"ambridge, 
Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  and  that 
the  church  shall  hold  and  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  Baptist 
churches  in  said  cities  and  towns. 
I'^ither  of  the  liai)tist  churches  in  said 
cities  and  towns  may  at  any  time  call 
a  council,  t(j  be  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  such  churches — not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  — 
as  may  choose  to  send  delegates,  to 
iiifpiire  whether  the  church  has  broken 
any  of  these  covenants;  and  if  the 
council  so  chosen  shall  decide  that  the 
church  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
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of  the  covenants,  then  .this  lease  shall 
cease.  In  case  of  a  sale  of  the  estate, 
this  lease  is  null  and  void;  and  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale,  after 
paying  the  cost  of  the  same  to  this 
corporation,  with  interest,  charges,  and 
expenses,  shall  be  paid  over  to  said 
church,  which  amount  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  deacons  of  said  church  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  new  place 
of  worship,  or  to  be  appropriated  to 
some  other  religious  or  charitable  ob- 
ject by  said  church."  On  Dec.  5,  1863, 
by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the 
church  and  the  society,  an  arrangement 
was  made  giving  the  board  of  directors 
a  concurrent  vote  in  the  election  of 
pastor.  Aug.  14,  1S79,  the  building 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
promptly  rebuilt  on  an  improved  j^lan, 
and  re-opened  for  religious  services 
Oct.  17,  1880,  the  hall  being  dedicated 
by  a  fine  musical  entertainment.  The 
present  audience-room  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  It  is  122  feet 
long,  72  feet  wide,  and  66  feet  high. 
It  has,  beside  the  main  floor,  a  first 
and  second  gallery,  the  whole  furnish- 
ing seats  for  2,600  people.  The  organ 
is  of  the  Hook  &  Hastings  make, 
the  fourth  this  firm  has  built  for  the 
Temple.  It  is  of  great  power  and  of 
singular  beauty.  It  has  4  manuals,  66 
registers,  3,442  pipes,  and  unusual 
mechanical  resources.  Beneath  the 
main  hall  of  the  Temple  is  the  Meio- 
naon,  a  smaller  and  most  convenient 
hall,  with  a  seating  ca])acity  of  nearly 
1,000  [see  ILills\.  The  several  en- 
trances to  both  halls  are  commodious, 
and  afford  a  sjjeedy  exit  from  tlicm. 
In  other  rooms  of  the  Tem))le  build- 
mg  are  the  offices  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist. Missionary  Union  [see  Avtericaii 
Baptist  Missioitary  CJnioii]  ;  the  New- 
England  dc])arlnient  of  tlic  Home-Mis- 
sion Society,  whose  headrpiarters  are 
in  New-York  City;  and  the  business 
and  flditorial  rooms  of  the  "  Watch- 
man," the  recognized  newspaper  organ 
of  New-England  Bajitists.  The  Bap- 
tist Social  Union  [see  Baptist  Social 
C/n/oh]  has  its  monthly  meetings  here. 


The  Union  Temple  Church  has  stead- 
ily increased,  and  now  has  a  large  mem- 
bership, and  crowded  congregations  at 
every  meeting.  There  is  also  a  large 
Sunday-school  connected  with  it,  and 
a  young  men's  organization  called  the 
Temple  Union.  Its  pastors  have  been 
Rev.  Dr.  Colver,  spoken  of  above  as 
the  first  pastor;  Revs.  I.  H.  Kallock; 
J.  D.  Fulton,  D.D. ;  George  C.  Lori- 
mer,  D.D. ;  and  F.  M.  Ellis,  D.D.,  who 
is  the  present  pastor. 

Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  at  the 
intersection  of  Huntington  Avenue  and 
Boylston  and  Clarendon  Streets,  Back- 
bav  district,  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
church-edifice  in  New  England,  if  not 
in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  pure 
French  Romanesque  style,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  semicircular 
apse  added  to  the  eastern  arm.  The 
clerestory  is  carried  by  an  arcade  of 
only  two  arches.  Above  the  aisles  a 
gallery  is  carried  across  the  arches, 
which  is  called  the  "  triforiunr  "  gallery, 
and  serves  to  connect  the  three  main 
galleries,  one  across  either  transept, 
and  one  across  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  The  extreme  width  of  the 
church  across  the  transepts  is  121  feet, 
and  the  extreme  length  160  feet.  The 
chancel  is  57  feet  deep  and  52  feet 
wide.  A  unique  chapel  is  connected 
with  the  main  structure  by  an  open 
cloister,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
striking.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
church  and  chapel  is  finished  in  black 
walnut,  and  the  vestibule  in  ash  and 
oak.  The  interior  dcriM'alions  are 
elaborate  and  in  cxciuisitc  taste,  and 
they  form  an  enduring  monument  to 
the' skill  of  John  La  Farge  of  New 
York.  No  such  decorations  can  be 
found  in  any  other  church  in  the 
Cfjuntry  A  great  central  tower,  211 
feet  high,  surmounts  the  structure, 
rising  from  four  piers  at  the  crossing 
of  the  nave  and  transept.  It  is  mass- 
ive in  form,  and  is  the  main  feature 
of  tlic  edifice.  Inside,  the  tower  is  46 
feet  square.  The  material  employed 
in  the  body  of  the  church  is  Dedham 
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granite,  ornamented  with  brown  free- 
stone trimmings.    The  exterior  of  the 
apse  is  decorated  with  mosaic-work  of 
polished  granite.     The   church  has 
several    stained-glass   memorial  win- 
dows, made  in  Europe.    It  resembles 
some  of  those  cathedrals  in  the  South 
o£   France  which  are  recognized  as 
models  in  a  noble  school  of  ecclesias- 
tical art.    Though  the  building  cost 
$750,000,  the  parish  has  no  debt.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Gambrill  of 
New  York,  and  Richardson  of  Brook- 
line.    This  church  was  consecrated  on 
Feb.  9,  1877,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
conducting  the  services.  Four  prelates 
of  the  church,  many  clergymen,  the 
governor  of  the  State,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  a  large  number  of  other  peo- 
ple of  distinction,  were  present  on  the 
occasion.     The    history  of  Trinity 
church  begins  with  the  year  1728.  In 
April  of  that  year  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  formation  of  a  third  I'2pis- 
copal  church  in  Boston,  "by  reason 
that  the  Chapel   [King's  Chapel]  is 
full,  and  no  p^ws  to  be  l^ought  by  new 
comers."   Land  was  purchased,  corner 
of  Summer  Street  and  Bishop  Alley, 
now  Hawley  Street ;  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  church  should  be  built 
thereon,  "  most  conducing  to  the  de- 
cent and  regular  ]5erformance  of  divine 
service  according  to  the  rubrick  of 
the  common  Prayer-book  used  by  the 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  estal> 
lished."     The   movement  developed 
slowly;  and  it  was  6  years  before  the 
corner-stone  of  the  pro]iosed  building 
was  laid,  tliough  the  church  was  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  services  begun.    On.  Ajjril  15,1734, 
sufficient  subscriptions  being  then  se- 
cured, the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Rev.  Roger  Price  of  King's  Chapel  as 
commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  building  was  erected  without  fur- 
ther delay,  and  on  Aug.  15,  1735,  opened 
for  worshi]).    It  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, 90  by  50  feet,  and  30  feet  stud.  It 
was  a  plain  affair,  with  ganibrel-roof, 
standing  with  its  cnrl  to  the  street. 
Shaw,  in  18 17,  described  it  as  having 


"a  shew  of  the  Corinthian  style,  but 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  roomi 
ness,  and  convenience  for  worship." 
Rev.  Addington  Davenport  was  the  first 
regular  minister  of  the  church;  and  the 
holy  sacrament  was  first  administered 
within  its  walls  June  17,  1739,  by  Mr. 
Davenport,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Habury  of  New  London.  In  1828  this 
building  was  taken  down,  and  Sept.  17 
of  that  year  the  corner-stone  of  the 
second  church-building  was  laid.  The 
features  of  the  latter  were  its  massive 
walls  and  its  stately  tower.  It  was  a 
solid  Gothic  structure,  and  intended  to 
reproduce  the  Old-English  type  of  the 
Episcopal  temple.  It  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1S72 ;  and  its 
broken  tower  and  partly  crumbled, 
massive  walls  formed  a  most  pictur- 
esque ruin  after  the  havoc  of  the 
flames,  and  before  the  "burnt  district" 
was  cleared  up  and  prepared  for  re- 
building. In  the  winter  i)receding  this 
disaster,  the  parish  had  referred  the 
subject  of  a  new  church-building  to  a 
building-committee,  and  eventually  the 
designs  of  the  architects  for  the  church 
now  standing  were  accepted.  The  new 
Trinity  was  completed  in  the  winter  of 
1S77,  ^'""^l  consecrated  in  I'^bruary  of 
that  year,  as  stated  above.  'I'he  pulpit 
of  Trinity  has  been  occupied  by  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  men.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  rectors  :  Revs.  Ad- 
dington Davenport,  1 740-1 746  (died 
that  vcar) ;  William  Hooper,  1747- 
1767  (died  that  year) ;  William  Walter, 
D.I).,  assistant  minister  1763,  rector 
1767-1775;  Samuel  Parker,  t).D.,  as- 
sistant minister  1774,  rector  1779-1804 
(died  that  year);  John  S.  J.  Gardi- 
ner, D.D.,  assistant  minister  1792,  rec- 
tor 1805-1830  (died)  ;  J.  W.  Doane, 
D.D.,  assistant  minister  1828,  rector 
1S30-1833  John  II.  Hopkins,  assist- 
ant minister,  1831-1832;  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwright,  D.I).,  rector,  1833-1838; 
John  L.  Watson,  assistant  minister, 
1836;  Manton  ICastburn,  D.D.,  rector, 
1843-1869;  Thomas  M.  Clark,  assist- 
ant minister,  1847- 1851  ;  Henry  Van- 
dyke Johns,  D.D.,  assistant  minister, 
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1851  ;  A.  G.  Mercer,  D.D.,  assistant 
minister,  1861 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D., 
rector,  1869  (present  rector) ;  Frederick 
Baylies  Allen,  assistant  minister.  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  the  third  rector,  was  a 
native  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  his  day  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  England.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Sylves- 
ter John  Gardiner  received  his  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Harvard  College  in  1803, 
and  his  D.I),  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  181 3.  The  famous 
Anthology  Club,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  lioston  Athenaeum  and  the  "North- 
American  Review,"  was  formed  in  his 
house.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
Unitarianism,  and  charged  the  Unita- 
rians with  "  assassinating  Christianity 
in  the  dark."  Rev.  Dr.  Doane  was 
the  second  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and 
founder  of  Burlington  College.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  iirst  a  lawyer,  and 
left  the  bar  for  the  ministry  in  1823. 
In  1832  he  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Vermont.  Rev.  Dr.  Eastburn  was  born 
in  England,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  a  boy.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College,  and  becanie  bishop  of 
Massachusetts  in  1843  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Griswold.  His  successor, 
as  rector  of  Trinity  in  1869,  Rev.  Dr. 
Brooks,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
preachers  in  the  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. He  is  much  beloved  by  his  ])a- 
rishioners,  and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
comnumity.  He  is  a  brilliant  sj^eak- 
cr,  earnest  and  clocpient,  and,  a  man 
of  superior  stature,  is  a  consi)icuous 
figure  in  Boston. 

Trnst-Companiea.  —  See  Banks. 

Turnhalle.  —  Sec  Germans  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Turn  vera  in.  —  Sec  Germans  in 
Boston. 

Twenty-eighth  Congregational 
Society. —  P.irkcr-Mciiiorial  liuihling, 
Berkeley  Street,  corner  of  Appktcju; 
the  representative  of  the  society 
for.aed  by  "  friends  of  free  thought,'' 
in   i8.j5,  for  Theodore    Parker.  In 


January  of  that  year,  when  the  pulpits 
of  Boston  were  practically  closed 
against  him,  "a  company  of  gentle- 
men met,"  says  Parker's  biographer, 
O.  B.  P'rothingham,  "  and  passed  a 
single  resolution that  the  Rev.  The- 
odore Parker  shall  have  a  chance  to 
be  heard  in  Boston.'"  The  Melo- 
deon,  which  used  to  stand  where  the 
Bijou  Theatre  is  now,  was  engaged; 
and  here  his  Boston  ministry  began, 
on  Feb.  16,  1845.  In  December  fol- 
lowing, he  accepted  a  formal  invita- 
tion to  become  the  pastor  of  the  new 
society;  and  on  Jan.  4,  1846,116  was 
installed.  The  ceremony  was  very  sim- 
ple. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
made  a  short  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  society  was  formed, 
and  of  its  action  in  calling  Mr.  Parker; 
and  the  remaining  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  new  pastor,  without  the 
sui^port  of  any  other  clergyman.  His 
sermon  was  on  "  The  Idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church."  In  1852  the  society 
moved  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  with 
this  place  his  fame  as  a  preacher  is 
associated.  Says  Frothingham,  in  his 
biography  before  quoted  :  "  In  this 
spacious  temple,  dedicated  to  art, 
Theodore  Parker  made  his  ]:>ower  felt. 
He  grew  to  the  place.  The  central 
position  commanded  a  broad  view. 
Standing  here  he  could  be  seen  on  all 
sides.  The  multitudinous  doorways 
let  in  the  world:  it  was  the  world  he 
wanted.  The  assembly  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  remarkable  that  ever 
gathered  statedly  within  four  walls  in 
America;  up  to  that  time,  much  the 
largest,  if  we  except  Whitcficld's, 
which  was  composed  of  very  different 
i:)Cople,  drawn  by  a  very  different  at- 
traction. ...  He  hafl  no  accessories 
of  rite,  symbol,  ceremony,  chKtrinal 
or  ecclesiastical  mystery.  He  read  the 
old  Bible,  but  witli  great  freedom  ;  and 
he  read  other  writings  beside.  Hymns 
were  sung,  but  not  from  collections 
in  general  use  with  Christians.  The 
prayers  were  e.\'i)ressi()ns  of  devout 
feeling,  usually  of  gratitude  and  long- 
ing, on  a  sober  level,  ocrsonal  and 
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tender,  but  without  humiliation,  super- 
stition, or  the  least  recognition  of  dog- 
ma at  beginning  or  end.  The  sermons 
were  grave,  solid,  seldom  less  than  an 
hour  in  length,  often  more,  and  were 
crammed  with  thought.  The  preacher 
took  the  intelligence  of  his  audience 
for  granted,  and  often  taxed  it  severe- 
ly. To  listen  to  him  regularly  was 
indeed  a  liberal  education,  not  in  the- 
ology or  even  religion  alone,  but  in 
politics,  history,  literature,  science, 
art,  everything  that  interested  rational 
minds."  The  sittings  were  free ;  and  the 
expenses  were  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  subscriptions  by  a  few 
of  the  parishioners.  Parker  preached 
here  regularly  until  his  illness  in  1S59; 
and  he  continued  as  minister  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Italy,  May  10, 
t86o.  To  succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the 
society,  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  now 
of  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  was  first  called. 
For  a  year,  from  May,  1865,  to  July, 
1866,  David  A.  Wasson  of  Medford 
was  the  minister.    In  1866  the  Parker 


Fraternity  Rooms  were  established,  at 
No.  554  Washington  Street,  to  which 
the  society  moved.  While  here  Samuel 
Longfellow  was  for  two  years  minis- 
ter; then  Rev.  James  Vila  Blake;  and 
succeeding  him.  Rev.  J.  L.  Dudley. 
In  1873  the  present  Parker  Memorial 
Building  was  erected,  and  the  Park- 
er- Fraternity  established  itself  here. 
During  its  occupation  of  this  and  the 
Washington-street  location,  it  has  had 
occasional  pulpit -services  of  John 
Weiss,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  now  all  dead; 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Moncure  I). 
Conway,  Celia  Burleigh,  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  and  many  others.  For  some 
time  the  present  society  has  been  with- 
out a  settled  pastor.  [See  First  Church 
in  West  Roxbury  for  reference  to  Theo- 
dore Parker's  first  settlement  in  what 
is  now  a  part  of  Boston ;  and  Old 
Landmarks  for  reference  to  his  home 
in  Exeter  Place.] 
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Union  Athletic  Club.  — See  Ath- 
letics. 

Union  Boat-Club. —  See  Boating. 

Union  Church,  Columbus  Avenue, 
corner  of  West-Rutland  Square  (Con- 
gregational Trinitarian).  This  church 
was  organized  in  1822.  It  was  formed 
by  a  union  of  former  members  of  the 
Park-street,  Old-South,  and  Braintree 
churches,  —  dismissed  from  their  re- 
spective churches  for  this  purpose, — 
with  a  minority  of  a  small  society  first 
gathered  in  18 19,  with  Rev.  James  Sa- 
bine as  its  pastor :  hence  its  name  of 
the  Union  Church.  Mr.  Sabine's  soci- 
ety held  its  meetings  originally  in  Boyl- 
ston  riall,  and  sopn  after  its  organi- 
zation several  individuals  connected 
with  it  built  a  meeting-house  on  Essex 
Street.  This  was  then  occupied  by 
the  society  for  about  two  years  ;  but, 
difficulties  arising  between  the  pastor 
and  a  portion  of  his  people,  he  with- 
drew from  the  meeting-house,  followed 
by  his  supporters,  and  Boylston  Hall 
was  again  occupied  by  them.  Subse- 
quently, on  June  10,  1822,  the  minority, 
with  members  of  the  three  churches 
who  came  to  their  assistance,  were  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  church;  and  in 
August  following  the  name  of  the 
Union  Church  was  taken,  when  a 
formal  title  to  the  meeting-house  was 
obtained.  The  first  pastor  of  the  re- 
organized church  was  Rev.  Samuel 
Green.  He  was  installed  March  26, 
rH23,  and  continued  in  the  position  for 
II  years;  when,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned,  his  pastorate  ceas- 
ing on  the  anniversary  of  his  installa- 
ti'-.n.  A  few  months  later,  Nov.  20, 
ihy|,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  42.  Rev. 
X  iliemiah  Adams,  who  succeeded  him, 


was  the  senior  pastor  for  more  than 
40  years,  —  until  his  death  in  1878, — 
and  for  35  years  the  sole  pastor.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  cultivated  man,  and 
early  won  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
as  well  as  a  preacher  of  power  and 
finish.  Beside  these  advantages.  Rev. 
Increase  N.  Tarbox,  in  his  chapter 
on  "  The  Congregational  (Trinitarian) 
Churches,"  in  the  "  Memorial  History," 
notes  "the  comeliness  and  beauty  of 
his  person,  and  his  calm  self-possession 
in  all  public  duties."  He  is  perhaps 
best  known  from  his  book  in  defence 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  he 
published  soon  after  a  visit  to  South 
Carolina  in  1854,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  South-side  View  of  Slavery."  This 
met  with  bitter  criticism  from  the  little 
body  of  abolitionists,  and  others  whose 
convictions  were  like  theirs,  but  whose 
courage  was  weak ;  and  for  years  after 
he  was  familiarly  spoken  of  in  the 
town  as  "  South-side  Adams."  Under 
Dr.  Adams's  ministrations  the  church 
grew  in  numbers  and  strength.  On 
Sunday,  Feb.  14,  1869,  he  was  taken 
dangerously  ill  while  in  the  pulpit; 
and  from  that  time  until  May,  1871, 
he  was  unable  to  preach.  Meanwhile 
the  old  church  -  l)uilding  on  Essex 
Street  was  disposed  of  for  purj^oses 
of  trade,  and  the  present  beautiful  edi- 
fice of  stone  was  built  and  occupied. 
The  last  public  services  in  the  old 
church  were  held  on  May  22,  1869; 
and  the  new  church  was  dedicated 
Nov.  17,  1870.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Par- 
sons was  the  first  associate  of  Dr. 
Adams,  and  was  installed  Dec.  i,  1870. 
He  served  until  December,  1S74,  when 
Rev.  Frank  A.  War  field  succeeded  to 
the  position.  Mr.  Warficld  was  in- 
stalled Feb.  1, 1876;  and  u]Km  the  death 
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of  Mr.  Adams  he  became  the  sole  pas- 
tor, and  so  remained  for  several  years. 
The  society  was  considerably  embar- 
rassed by  the  building  of  the  new 
church,  but  a  few  years  ago  its  debt 
was  entirely  removed. 

Union  Club.  —  Club-house,  Park 
Street,  opposite  the  Common.  This 
was  established  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  (on  the  91I1  of  April,  1S63), 
primarily  as  a  political  club  in  support 
of  the  Union  cause.  It  has  since  that 
time  abandoned  its  political  feature, 
and  has  become  a  purely  social  club. 
It  is  renowned  for  its  respectability. 
Its  membership,  limited  to  600,  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  leading  men  of  other  profes- 
sions, and  a  few  merchants.  Its  first 
president  was  Edward  Everett ;  and 
among  his  successors  have  been  such 
men  as  Charles  G.  Loring,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  jun.,  Henry  Lee,  and  Lemuel 
Shaw,  son  of  Chief-justice  Shaw.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  must  first  be 
reported  on  favorably  by  a  committee, 
and  then  are  voted  on  by  the  club. 
One  black  ball  in  five  excludes.  The 
entrance-fee  is  $100,  and  the  annual 
assessment  $50.  A  feature  of  the  club 
is  its  excellent  tabic  -  d'hdte  dinners. 
The  club-house  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Abbott  Lawrence.'  It  is  spa- 
cious, well  arranged  and  furnished, 
adorned  by  paintings  and  other  works 
of  art,  and  provided  with  a  well-fur- 
nished library.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  club-house,  Oct.  15, 
1863,  Kverett,  in  his  address  as 
president  of  the  club,  gave  the  follow- 
ing pleasing  i)icture  of  its  situation : 
"  It  stands  on  dry  native  soil ;  elevated 
and  open  to  the  air,  but  central  and 
easily  accessible.  It  is  in  a  neighbor- 
hood as  desirable  as  any  in  town,  and 
all  its  surroundings  arc  of  congenial 
respectability.  Its  proximity  to  (jur 
noble  Connnon  is  a  feature  of  extreme 
beauty;  the  views  from  every  story  of 
the  house  are  cheerful  and  attractive: 
those  from  the  upi)er  windows  and  the 
observatory  on  the  roof  are  of  unsur- 


passed loveliness.  As  I  contemplated 
them  the  other  day,  gazing,  under  the 
dreamy  light  of  an  Indian  summer,  on 
the  waters  in  the  centre  of  the  Com- 
mon, sparkling  through  the  tinted  ma- 
ples and  elms  ;  the  line  of  surrounding 
hills,  Brighton,  Brookline,  Roxbury, 
and  Dorchester ;  the  islands  that  gem 
the  harbor;  the  city  stretched  like  a 
panorama  around  and  beneath,  —  I 
thought  my  eye  had  never  rested  on  a 
more  delightful  prospect."  [See  Club- 
life  i7i  Bos  ton. 1 

Union  Hall.  —  See  Halls,  or  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union. 

Union  Park.  —  See  Parks  and 
Squares. 

Union  Temple  Church.  —  See  Tre- 

mont  Temple. 

Unitarianism  and  Unitarian 
(Congregational)  Churches.  — 
King's  Chajjel,  which  was  the  first 
Plpiscopal  church  in  Boston,  became, 
in  1782,  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
Boston.  But  some  years  before  that 
time  Unitarianism  had  been  regularly 
preached  in  Boston  pulpits.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  all 
the  Congregational  pulpits  in  what  is 
now  Boston,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
—  the  Old  South  and  the  First  Church 
in  Charlestown, — were  occupied  by 
Unitarian  preachers  ;  and  as  early  as 
1747  a  settled  minister  over  one  of  the 
leading  Boston  churches  —  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  the  pastor  r  f  the  West 
Church  from  T747  to  1766  —  preached 
tlie  doctrine  of  Unitarianism,  or,  as 
some  claim,  that  of  Universalism 
[see  Universalism  and  Universalist 
Chiirches\  The  followers  of  the  liberal 
faith  were  first  called  Arminians; 
and  the  title  of  Unitarian  was  not 
assumed  until  early  in  the  present 
ccnturv,  when,  in  about  the  year  181 5, 
the  Unitarians  separated  from  the 
Trinitarians,  and  the  distinct  sect  was 
established.  The  early  history  of  the 
denomination  bristles  with  controver- 
sies. In  1805  Rev.  I  lenry  Ware,  sen.,  a 
pronounced  Unitarian,  was  made  Hoi- 
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lis  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard 
College;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  P. 
Peabody,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Uni- 
tarians in  Boston,"  in  the  "  Memorial 
Flistory,"  says:  "There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  this  event  either  in- 
duced or  hastened  the  foundation  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  establishment  of  Park -street 
Church,  —  the  former  destined  to 
furnish  earnest  antagonists  of  Boston 
Unitarianism,  the  latter  specially  de- 
signed to  check  its  asceiidancy  and  to 
counteract  its  influence."  The.  first 
Unitarian  minister  of  the  First  Church, 
now  situated  on  the  corner  of  Berke- 
ley and  Marlborough  Streets,  then  the 
"Old -Brick"  Church,  on  what  was 
then  Cornhill  (now  Washington  Street), 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  State 
Street,  was  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  the 
senior  pastor,  with  Rev.  John  Clark 
ordained  as  his  associate  in  1778,  who 
upoii  his  death,  in  1787,  became  the 
sole  pastor.  Succeeding  ministers  were 
Revs,  William  Emerson  (the  father  of 
the  eminent  Ralph  Walclo  Emerson), 
John  L.  Abbot,  Nathaniel  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  and  Rufus  Ellis  the  present 
pastor,  ordained  in  1853.  [.See  First 
Church.\  Of  the  Second  Church,  in 
"  the  pulpit  of  the  Mathers,"  Rev.  John 
Lathrop,  ordained  in  1768,  was  the 
first  Unitarian  minister;  and  he  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  jun.,  in 
1817,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  1829, 
Revs.  Chandler  Robbins  in  1833,  Rob- 
ert Laird  Collier  in  1876,  and  Edward 
A.  Horton  in  1880,  the  present  pastor. 
This  was  the  society  worshipping  in 
the  Old-North  Church,  which  was  torn 
down  by  the  British  soldiers  during 
the  siege,  and  burned  for  firewood. 
[See  Second  C/inrc/i.\  King's  Chapel 
became  Unitarian  under  Rev.  James 
?>ceinan ;  the  proprietors,  two  years  be- 
fore his  ordination,  having  adopted  an 
amended  liturgy,  exclndirig  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Trinity  and  the  supreme 
deity  of  Christ.  Mr.  Freeman  was  fn  st 
enf;n:;ed,  in  1782,  as  "reader," and  was 
ore!  .  ned  as  rector  in  1787,  when  the 
CO  •  ection  of  the  church  with  the  Amer- 


ican Episcopal  Church  was  terminated. 
His  successors  have  been  :  Revs.  Fran- 
cis W.  P.  Greenwood,  in  1824;  Ephraim 
Peabody,  in  1846 ;  and  Henry  W.  Foote, 
in  1861,  the  present  rector,  [See 
A'hijfs  Chapel^  The  first  Unitarian 
minister  of  the  Brattle-square  Church, 
now  dissolved,  was  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Buckminster,  who  was  the  pastor  from 
1805  to  1812.  Edward  Everett  succeed- 
ed him  in  1814;  Revs.  John  G.  Pal- 
frey, from  18 18  to  1830;  and  Samuel 
K.  Lothrop,  1834  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  not  long  after  its  removal 
to  its  new  stone  church-building  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  now  the 
church  of  the  First  Baptist  Society. 
[See  Brattle  •  square  Church.]  The 
Federal-street  Church,  now  the  Arling- 
ton-street Church,  became  distinctly 
Unitarian  under  the  ministrations  of 
Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing  ;  though 
it  forsook  the  Presbyterian  form  and 
adopted  the  Congregational  in  1786, 
and  Jeremy  Belknap,  its  minister  from 
1787  to  1798,  is  classed  as  among  the 
earlier  Unitarians.  Channing  began 
his  labors  here  in  June,  1803 ;  and, 
says  Dr.  Peabody,  in  his  "Memorial 
History"  chapter  quoted  above,  "his 
power  as  a  preacher  .  .  .  raised  the 
Federal-street  Church  to  a  command- 
ing position  and  influence."  Channing 
died  Oct.  2,  1842.  His  successors  were 
Revs.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  John  F.  W. 
Ware,  and  Brooke  Herford,  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  ordained  in  the  autumn  of 
1882.  [See  Arli)ii;ton-styeet  CJiurch.\ 
Hollis-strect  Churcli  became  Unitarian 
under  Rev.  Samuel  West,  in  1789.  Dur- 
ing the  settlement  of  l\ev.  Horace  Hol- 
ley,  the  next  minister,  installed  in  1809, 
the  present  church-I)uilding  was  erect- 
ed. Of  the  succeeding  pastors  were 
Revs.  John  Pierpont, from  i8i9to  1845; 
David  Fosdick,  1846-1847  ;  Thomas 
Starr  King,  18.^8-1860;  George  L.  Cha- 
ncy, 18C2-1877;  and  Henry  H.  Carpen- 
ter, the  present  pastor,  in  1879  [see 
Ilollis-strect  Church\  Pastors  of  the 
West  Church,  following  Rev.  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  referred  to  above  as  the  first 
Unitaiian  preacher  in   Boston,  have 
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been  Revs.  Simeon  Howard  from  1767 
to  1804,  and  Charles  Lowell,  1806- 
1861.  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  was  installed  as  colleague  of 
Mr.  Lowell  in  1837,  and  after  Mr.  Low- 
ell's death  he  became  the  sole  pastor 
[see  West  Chiirch\.  The  New-North 
Church,  which  flourished  for  many 
years,  finally  disappearing  in  the  Bul- 
finch-place  Church,  had  some  famous 
Unitarian  ministers.  John  Eliot  was 
the  first  of  the  long  line,  which  includes 
such  names  as  Francis  Parkman,  Amos 
Smith,  Joshua  Young,  Arthur  B.  Fuller, 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  and  William  R. 
Alger.  The  New  South,  whose  church 
used  to  stand  on  Church  Green,  at 
the  junction  of  Summer  and  Bedford 
Streets,  now  occupied  by  trade,  had 
for  its  Unitarian  ministers,  first.  Rev. 
Oliver  Everett  from  1782  to  1792; 
then,  from  1794  to  1810,  Revs,  John 
T.  Kirklancl,  afterwards  President 
Kirkland  of  Harvard  College;  Samuel 
Cooper  Thacher,  1811-1818;  J.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  1S1S-1821  ;  Alexander 
Young,  1824-1854;  Orville  Dewev, 
1857-1861;  William  P.  Tilden,  1862. 
In  1868  the  church-building  was  de- 
molished, and  Church  Green  obliter- 
ated ;  and  two  years  before  what  was 
left  of  the  society  united  with  the 
New-South  Free  Church,  on  Camden, 
corner  of  Tremont  Street,  of  which 
Mr.  Tilden  is  the  pastor,  The  First 
Parish  in  Roxbury  became  Unitarian 
under  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  its  minis- 
ter from  1782  to  1833.  It  has  had  but 
two  pastors  since  \\x.  Porter's  death. 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  first  as  Mr.  Por- 
ter's colleague  in  1830,  succeeded  hiin, 
and  continued  as  senior  pastor  until 
his  death  in  1876;  and  he  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  G.  I'rooks, 
who  had  served  a  year  as  colleague. 
Mr.  Brooks  resigned  in  1882,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  wiiiter  of  1883  by 
Rev.  James  De  Normandie  [see  First 
Parish  in  Roxlniry\.  The  First 
Church  in  West  Roxbury  was  the 
church  over  which  Theodore  Parker 
was  for  some  years  settled,  —  from 
1837  to  1846;  and  its  first  Unitarian 


minister  was  Rev.  John  Bradford,  who 
served  from  1785  to  1S25  [see  First 
CInirch  in  West  Roxbury\ ;  of  the  First 
Church  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Rev.  Thomas 
Gray,  settled  in  1793,  ^"^^  the  first 
Unitarian  minister ;  of  the  First  Church 
in  Dorchester,  Rev.  Moses  Everett,  set- 
tled from  1774  to  1793 ;  of  the  P'irst 
Church  in  Brighton,  Rev.  John  Foster, 
pastor  from  1784  to  1S29  [see  First 
C/inrcJi  in  Brii^hton,  First  Clmrch  in 
Dorchester,  and  First  Church  in  Ja- 
niaica  Plain].  Of  the  churches  formed 
during  the  present  century,  the  follow- 
ing are  still  in  existence  :  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale,  the  present  pastor ;  Church  of  the 
Disciples,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  ; 
and  Church  of  the  Unity,  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage, —  in  the  city  proper  [see 
each  of  these  by  their  titles] ;  Plawes- 
place  Church,  South  Boston;  church  in 
Washington  Village  ;  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  East  Boston  ;  Mount- 
Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  Rox- 
bury district;  Third  Religious  Soci- 
ety, Lower  Mills,  Dorchester  distjict ; 
church  in  Harrison  Square;  Church 
of  the  Unity,  in  Neponset ;  and  Har- 
vard Church,  Charlestown  district 
(of  which  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis  was 
pastor  for  a  long  period,  from  1840  to 
1869).  There  are  also  the  Warren- 
street  Chapel,  established  in  1834  |see 
this];  the  Bulfinch -street  Chapel, 
formerly  Bulfinch-street  Church ;  the 
Hanover-street  Chaj^el;  and  the  Con- 
cord-street Cha|)el,  —  largely  devoted 
to  missi'iivwork.  The  several  churches 
in  Boston  are  united  for  practical  de- 
nominational and  general  work  in  tiie 
"  Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  churches."  Of  this 
organization.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  is  presi- 
dent. Rev.  J.  F.  Dutton,  secretary,  and 
A.  D.  1  Inbbard,  ticasurcr.  During  the 
winter  of  1883,  the  Suffolk  Conference 
conducted  a  scries  of  popular  Sunday- 
evening  meetings  in  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre. Large  congregations  were  gath- 
ered. Following  is  a  list  of  the 
churches  in  the  city,  with  dates  of 
organization,  and  their  pastors. 
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Name  of  Church. 


First  Parish  of  Dorchester  . 
First  Religious  Society  .  . 

Second  Church  

King's  Chapel  

First  Parish  

Arlington-street  Church .  . 
First  Parish  of  Brighton  . 
Hollis-street  Church  .  .  . 
First  Congregational  Society 
Third  Religious  Society 
Harvard  Church  .... 
Hawes-place  Congregational 

Society  

Bulfinch-place  Chapel  . 
South  Congregational  .  . 
Warren-street  Chapel  .  . 
Church  of  the  Disciples  .  . 
Broadway  Unitarian  Church 
Church  of  Our  P'alher  . 
Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational 
Harrison-square  Unitarian 

Church  

Hanover-street  Chapel  . 
Washington-village  Union 

Chapel  

Church  of  the  Unity  .  . 
Church  of  the  Unity  .    .  . 
Lend-a-Hand  Church    .  . 
New  South  Free  Church  . 
Free  Society 


Location. 


Dorchester  

91  West  Newton  

Walnut  (Neponset)  

2169  W.'ishingion  

Camden,  cor.  Tremont .  .  .  . 
Lyceum  Hall  (Dorchester  Dist.) 


Estab- 
lished. 


Meeting-House  Hill  (Dorch.  Dist.) 
Eliot  Square  (Roxbury  Dist.)  .  . 
Boylbton,  near  Dartmouth    .    .  . 

'Ircmoiit,  cor.  School  

Centre,  cor.  Church  (W.  Rox.Dist.) 
ArlingLon,  cor.  Boyiston  .... 
Washington,  c.  Market  (Brighton")  .  | 

Hollis  

Centre,  cor.  Eliot  (Jam'a  P1.,W.  R.) 
Richmond  (Lower  Mills,  Dorch.)  . 
Main,  cor.  Green  (Charles'n.  Dist.) 

K,  cor.  E.  Fourth  (S.  B.)  ... 

Bulfinch  

Union  Park  

10  Warrenton  

Warren  Avenue,  cor.  W.  Brookline, 
Broadway,  bet.  G  and  H  (S  B.)  . 
54  Meridian  (E.  B.)  .  ■.  .  .  . 
221  Dudley  (Roxbury  Dist.)     .  . 

Neponset  Avenue  (Dorch.  Dist.)  . 
175  Hanover  


1630 
1630 
1649 
1686 
1712 
1730 
1730 
1732 
1770 
1813 
1815 

1822 
1826 
1828 
1835 
1841 
1845 
1846 
1846 


1853 

1856 
1857 
1859 


1867 
1882 


Present  Pastor. 


Christopher  R.  Eliot. 
James  De  Normandie. 
Edward  A.  Horton, 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
A.  M.  Haskell. 
Brooke  Herford. 
William  Brunton. 
II.  Bernard  Carpenter, 
Charles  F.  Dole. 
George  I\L  Bodge. 
Pitt  Dillingham. 

J.  F.  Dutton. 
Samuel  H.  Winkley. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 
William  G.  Babcock. 
James  Freeman  Claike, 

Warren  H.  Cudworth. 
William  H.  Lyon. 

Caleb  D.  Bradlee. 
Edwin  J.  Gerry. 

James  Sallaway. 
Minot  J.  Savage. 
Charles  B  Elder.  ,,, 
John  Williams. 
William  P.  Tilden. 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Bisbee. 


The  following  call  themselves  simply  Congregational  churches:  — 


Na.me  of  Church. 

Location. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Present  Pastor. 

Marlborough,  cor.  Berkeley  .    .  . 

1630 

Rufus  Ellis. 

Twenty-eighth  Congrega- 

tion;il  .Society  .... 

Berkeley,  cor.  Appleton. 

Cyrus  A.  Bartol. 

West  Church  

Cambridge,  cor.  Lynde  .... 

1737 

The  several  denominational  mission- 
ary and  other  organizations  whose 
headcjuarters  are  in  P.oston  include  the 
great  American  Unitarian  Association 
founded  in  1825,  and  incorporated  in 
1847,  whose  field  is  the  coimtry  at 
large;  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school 
Society,  instituted  in  1827,  and  re-or- 
|iai  i7ed  in  1S54,  which  publishes  "The 
Da;,  pring"  monthly,  the  "Sunday- 
school  Lesson^,"  anci  text-books  for 


use  in  Unitarian  Sunday  schools ;  the 
Ministerial  Conference,  organized  in 
1 819,  which  holds  an  annual  meeting 
in  this  city  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  f(M"  address  and  discussion;  the 
Ministerial  Union,  organized  in  1864 
"to  promote  ministerial  fellowship, 
welcome  and  assist  those  entering  the 
Liberal  ministry,  protect  the  profes- 
sion and  parishes  fioui  inc()m])elent 
and  unwoithy  men,  contribute  to  the 
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edification  of  its  members,  and  assist 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ; "  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Cliristian 
Knowledge,  Piety,  and  Charity,  incor- 
porated in  1805;  the  Massachusetts 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  insti- 
tuted in  1806  to  aid  feeble  parishes  in 
supporting  preaching ;  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Theological  Education,  or- 
ganized in  1816,  incorporated  1831  ; 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
and  Destitute  Clergymen,  formed  in 
1848,  incorporated  1850;  the  Ladies' 
Commission  on  Sunday-school  Books, 
whose  chief  object  is  the  preparation 
of  lists  of  books  suitable  for  Unita- 
rian Sunday-school  libraries,  and  also 
lists  to  be  recommended  for  general 
reading,  adapted  to  the  use  of  yoimg 
persons,  and  as  guides  in  the  forma- 
tion of  small  libraries;  the  Benevo- 
lent Fraternity  of  Churches  of  Boston, 
organized  1834,  incorporated  1839; 
the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Destitute  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  instituted  1849,  incorporated 
1864 ;  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Dorchester  district,  organized  1853, 
incorporated  1854;  Temporary  Home 
for  the  Destitute,  established  1847,  in- 
corporated 1852 ;  and  the  Home  for 
Aged  Colored  Women,  No.  27  Myrtle 
Street,  founded  in  i860.  The  more 
important  of  these  various  associa- 
tions and  organizations  will  be  found 
described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
book,  under  their  respective  titles. 
The  denominational  newspaper  is  the 
"Christian  Register,"  edited  by  Sam- 
uel J.  Barrows,  and  published  by  the 
Christian-Register  Association.  The 
headcjuarters  of  the  denomination  are 
at  No.  3  Tremont  Place,  which  leads 
from  Beacon  Street  in  the  rear  of  the 
Tremont  I  louse. 

Unitarian  Association.  —  .Sec 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

Unitarian  Club  (The).  —  An  asso- 
ciation (;f  gentlemen  1  c])resent ing  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  Boston,  to  "encour- 
age friendly  and  s(;cial  relations  among 


laymen  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  to  secure  concert  of 
action,  and  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  denomination."  The 
officers  —  consisting  of  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  a  secretary, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  three  — 
form  together  a  council  for  the  control 
of  the  club.  They  are  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  club,  by  ballot. 
The  initiation-fee  is  $10,  and  the  an- 
nual fee  ^6.  Monthly  meetings  are 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  from  October  to  April,  at 
which  supper  is  provided  ;  after  which 
the  members  and  their  friends  engage 
in  social  intercourse,  take  part  in  dis- 
cussions, and  listen  to  speeches.  Each 
member  has  the  privilege  of  inviting, 
at  his  own  exj^ense,  one  guest  to  each 
of  these  meetings;  and  the  council  is 
empowered  to  invite,  at  the  expense 
of  the  club,  a  number  of  guests  not 
exceeding  six  at  any  one  meeting.  No 
limit  is  at  present  fixed  to  the  number 
of  members  to  be  admitted.  The  first 
meeting  for  organization  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Merchants' 
Association  (see  JMcrchants'  Associa- 
tio>i\,  in  January,  1881.  The  meet- 
ings and  dinners  following  have  been 
held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  The 
president  for  1883  is  John  D.  Long, 
ex-governor  of  the  Conmionwealth ; 
vice-presidents,  Henry  P.  Kidder  and 
Robert  ]\L  Morse,  jun. ;  treasurer,  Dr. 
Francis  H.  lirown ;  secretary,  Henry 
H.  Kdes ;  executive  committee,  Wes- 
ton Lewis,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Oscar  H. 
Sampson;  and  these  constitute  the 
council.  The  club  holds  to  the  Unita- 
rian denomination  a  position  similar 
to  that  held  toward  their  respective 
churches  by  the  Congregational  Club 
|see  Co>i<^rt'i^(Ui(»ial  Cliih\,  the  Baptist 
Social  Union  [see  Baptist  Social  Un- 
io)i\  and  similar  organizations. 

United-States  Courts.  —  See 

Courts. 

United-States  Custom  House, — 
See  Custom  House. 
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United-States    Hotel    (The).  — 

Beach  Street,  extending  from  Kings- 
ton to  Lincoln.  One.  of  the  oldest  of 
the  established  hotels  of  the  cit)',  and 
one  of  the  best,  enjoying  an  excellent 
reputation  in  every  respect.  Its  seal 
dates  back  to  1826.  It  was  built  before 
the  establishment  of  the  railroad-system 
of  the  State,  with  Boston  as  its  great 
centre ;  but  its  projectors  were  men 
of  foresight,  who  comprehended  some- 
thing of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in 
the  immediate  future,  as  indicated  by 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  selected  its 
site  and  planned  its  proportions  ac- 
cordingly. When  built,  it  was  the 
largest  hotel  in  Boston,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  great-  acquisition,  one  of  the 
noteworthy  features  of  the  growing 
city.  It  was  first  known  as  the  City 
Hotel.  Since  its  opening,  it  has  been 
twice  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an 
entire  block  on  Lincoln  Street,  and 
another  on  Kingston  Street,  named 
respectively  "  Oregon  "  and  "  Texas ;  " 
these  wings  having  been  built  at  the 
time  these  States  were  admitted  into 
the  Union.  The  property  now  covers 
nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  enclosing 
large  areas  for  light  alid  air,  half  an 
acre  in  extent.  The  house  is  of  brick, 
three  stories  high.  It  has  a  broad 
entrance  on  its  imposing  front,  and  a 
convenient  side-entrance  from  Lincoln 
Street.  It  has  spacious  and  high- 
studded  public  rooms,  with  broad  halls 
extending  through  the  entire  front  and 
wings,  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air 
throughout  the  building ;  and  500 
guest-rooms,  all  of  them  of  the  old- 
fashioned  generous  i)rop()rtions,  and 
all  well  ventilated  and  open  U)  the 
sunlight.  For  many  years  the  United- 
.States  was  a  favorite  stopping-place  of 
xlistinguished  men.  Daniel  Webster 
lived  here  for  a  while.  Here  Charles 
Sumner  entertained  Dickens.  Ii\  the 
spacious  dining-hall  many  noteworthy 
banquets  have  been  given.  Of  lale 
years  it  has  been  made  the  winter 
residence  of  a  large  number  of  fami- 
li  >,  some  of  them  owning  couniry- 
tc  its,  which  they  occuj^y  in  summer. 


At  the  same  time  its  popularity  with 
transient  guests  has  been  steadily 
maintained.  The  present  landlord  is 
Hon.  Tilly  Haynes,  formerly  of  Spring- 
field, a  gentleman  of  broad  acquaint- 
ance in  the  State,  who  has  served 
in  the  State  Senate  and  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  The  house  passed  under 
his  control  about  three  years  ago  ;  and 
he  has  completely  restored  and  refur- 
nished it,  placing  it  among  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  city,  ranking  in  populari- 
ty with  the  more  pretentious  modern 
hotels.  The  United-States  is  conven- 
iently situated,  near  all  the  southern 
railroad-stations,  and  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  great  retail  and  commer- 
cial sections  of  the  city.  The  street- 
cars, connecting  with  the  network  of 
lines  reaching  all  parts  of  the  city, 
pass  in  front  of  its  doors.  The  house 
is  kept  on  the  American  plan,  and 
prices  are  moderate. 

United-States  Internal  Revenue 
Office.  —  See  Post-oftice  ahd  Sub- 
treasury. 

United-States   Navy- Yard. —  In 

the  Charlestown  district,  in  part  on 
what  was  once  known  as  Moulton's 
Point,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Charles 
and  Mystic  Rivers.  It  was  established 
in  the  year  1800.  In  that  year  jurisdic- 
tion was  ceded  by  the  State  to  the 
United  States  over  an  area  of  65  acres  ; 
and  35  additional  acres  were  purchased, 
at  a  cost  of  !?37,356.  'i'his  area  was  in- 
creased in  1817  by  the  purchase  of  5,186 
square  feet,  at  a  cost  of  53,88i>;  and 
in  1863,  by  the  purchase  of  115,210'/^ 
scjuarc  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $123,000.  The 
flats  and  marshes  in  the  territory  were 
al.-io  filled  in  froni  time  to  time,  and  the 
present  area  is  87  X-  acres.  The  yard 
is  surroimded  by  a  granite  wall  12  feet 
high,  built  in  1825-26.  It  has  a  water- 
frontage  of  8,270  feet,  with  ample 
wharfage  and  a  substantial  sea-wall. 
There  are  seven  building-ways,  a  tim- 
ber-dock, and  two  wet-basins.  The 
buildings  within  the  yard  are  69  in 
number,  —  20  of  them  brick,  11  stone, 
36  wooden,  and  2  iron.  There  are  also 
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4  timber-sheds,  and  numerous  tempo- 
rary buildings  and  sheds.  The  oldest 
of  the  buildings,  originally  built  for  a 
storehouse  and  offices,  is  now  occupied 
in  part  by  the  naval  library  and  insti- 
tute,—  a  c|uaint  museum,  —  and  by 
offices,  dispensary,  and  court-martial 
room.  There  is  a  fine  granite  rope- 
walk  1,361  feet  long,  machine-shops 
capable  of  giving  employment  to  about 
2,000  men,  buildings  for  the  storage  of 
timber  and  naval  stores,  ship-houses, 
marine  barracks,  a  magazine  and  arse- 
nal, a  parade-ground,  parks  for  cannon 
and  shot,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the 
commandant  and  various  officers  of  the 
yard.  Two  broad  avenues,  ornamented 
with  shade-trees,  run  lengthwise  of  the 
yard.  The  commandant's  office  is  on 
the  main  avenue,  near  the  centre  of 
the  yard.  The  granite  dry-dock,  370 
feet  long,  86  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
deep,  costing  nearly  3994>ooo,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
features  of  the  yard.  Its  building  was 
begun  in  1827,  and  it  was  tinibhed  in 
1833.  It  was_  built  of  hammered  gran- 
ite, and  in  all  respects  in  a  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  It  was  originally  305 
feet  long,  but  in  1857  it  was  extended 
65  feet.  The  head-house,  also  of  gran- 
ite, was  built  in  1832.  The  first  vessel 
put  into  this  dock  was  the  "  Constitu- 
tion,'' better  known  as  "  Old  Ironsides," 
and  which  in  the  winter  of  1881,  after 
a  most  honorable  record,  was  finally 
retired  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Vard. 
The  storehouses  of  equipment,  steam- 
engineering,  provision,  and  clothing, 
are  all  built  of  granite.  The  magazine 
is  not  in  the  yard,  but  on  the  hospital- 
grounds  in  Chelsea,  near  by.  There 
are  ample  facilities  for  extinguishing 
fires;  the  yard  being  provided  with 
two  steam  fire-engines,  hose-carriages, 
hook-and-ladder  truck,  and  a  number 
of  chemical  engines.  Thirty-nine  ships- 
of-war  have  been  launched  at  this  yard. 
There  have  been  23  regular  command- 
ants,—  Samuel  Nicholson,  the  first, 
died  in  command,  Dec.  29,  181 1  ;  Wil- 
liam J'ainbridge  succecflcd  hitn,  and 
served   three    terms;    then  ifjllowed 


Isaac  Hull,  William  Crane,  Charles 
Morris,  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  John  Downes 
(two  terms),  John  B.  Nicholson,  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parker,  Francis  H.  Gregory, 
Silas  H.  Stringham  (two  terms),  Wil- 
liam L.  Hudson,  John  B.  Montgom- 
ery, John  Rodgers,  Charles  Steedman, 
Enoch  G.  Parrott,  Edward  T.  Nichols, 
Foxhall  A.  Parker  (a  second  term), 
William  F.  Spicer  (died  while  com- 
mandant, Nov.  29,  1878),  George  M. 
Ransom,  and  Oscar  C.  Badger  (ap- 
pointed in  1881).  The  yard  is  open 
daily  to  visitors,  who  can  obtain  passes 
by  application  at  the  gate,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Wapping  and  Water  Streets, 
Charlestown  district.  The  receiving- 
ship  "  Wabash  "  is  moored  off  the  yard, 
near  the  battery,  and  is  o])en  to  visitors 
daily.  The  regular  visiting-days  for 
friends  of  the  seamen  on  board  are 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  sale  of 
the  yard  by  the  government  was  agi- 
tated in  1882;  but  strong  protests  were 
made,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

United-States  Post-Offlce.  —  See 

Post-office  and  Sub-treasury. 

United-States  Signal-Service  Sta- 
tion.—  Milk  Street,  corner  of  Devon- 
shire Street,  on  the  ui)])er  floor  of  the 
building  of  the  Equitable  Life-assur- 
ance Society  of  New  York.  [See 
sketch  of  the  Equitable  Building,  in 
the  paragraph  on  hisurance  in  Boston^ 

Universalism  and  Universalist 
Churches.  —  The  first  Universalist  so- 
ciety in  Boston  was  organized  in  1785, 
but  for  more  than  ten  years  j)revious 
to  that  time  Universalism  had  been 
]:)reached  in  the  town.  Rev,  Jonathan 
•Mayhew,  minister  of  the  West  Church 
from  1747  to  1766,  is  claimed  by  some 
of  the  historians  of  Universalism  in 
America  as  the  first  preacher  of  the 
faith  in  Boston;  but  Rev.  John  Murray, 
who  arrived  in  the  country  in  1770, 
and  first  appeared  in  P>oston  in  1773, 
is  called  the  Father  of  Universalism 
here.  He  was  the  minister  of  the  first 
Universalist  Church  organized  in  this 
country,  at  Glonrester,  in  1779;  and 
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he  v^as  the  first  minister  of  the  First 
Society  in  Boston,  organized,  as  stated 
above,  in  1785.  Like  others  who 
strove  to  introduce  doctrines  obnox- 
ious to  the  Puritans,  he  suffered  bitter 
opposition  and  some  persecution.  His 
first  meetings  were  in  the  hall  in  the 
Manufactory  House,  which  once  stood 
on  Tremont  Street  and  Hamilton 
Place,  oi)posite  the  site  of  the  present 
Park-street  C lunch  [see  Old  Land- 
marks^ and  ]\Iamifactuyes\.  In  1774, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Boston,  he 
preached  in  the  same  place,  also  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  also  in  the  Con- 
gregational meeting-house  on  School 
Street,  the  site  of  the  present  School- 
street  Block,  which  had  previously 
been  the  French  Church,  and  in  which, 
14  years  later,  a  Roman-Catholic  con- 
gregation gathered  [see  Catholicisni 
a)id  Catliolic  Churches\.  His  preaching 
in  the  Congregational  meeting-house 
was  violently  opposed  by  some  of  the 
people,  led  by  the  pastor,  Andrew 
Croswell ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
was  stoned  here.  The  circumstance  is 
thus  related  in  the'"  Life  of  John  Mur- 
ray :  "  "  In  the  midst  of  the  service, 
many  stones  were  violently  thrown 
through  the  windows,  and  much  alarm 
was  excited.  .  .  .  Lifting  one  of  these, 
weighing  about  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  waving  it  in  view  of  the  people, 
he  remarked,  '  This  argument  is  scjlid 
and  weighty,  but  it  is  neither  rational 
nor  convincing.'  Though  earnestly 
besought  to  leave  the  i)ulpit,  as  his  life 
was  in  danger,  he  steadfastly  refused, 
declaring  himself  immortal  while  any 
duty  remained  to  him  on  earth."  The 
I'^irst  Universalist  niecting-house  sIcmkI 
on  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  North- 
]>ennet  Streets.  It  had  formerly  been 
that  of  Samuel  Mather's  society.  It 
was  purchased  for  the  new  Universalist 
society  on  Dec.  2!;,  1785.  Rev.  Gecjrge 
Richards  was  the  first  regular  minister. 
.Murray  was  installed  on  Oct.  2,\,  1705. 
Here  he  preached  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess and  power  until  his  tlcalh,  .Sept. 
3,  1815.  Rev.  Fdward  Mitchell  was  his 
n(  ^1  colleague,  serving  fur  a  year  from 


1810  to  181 1.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Paul  Dean,  who  was  colleague 
from  1813;  and  upon  Murray's  death 
he  became  the  sole  pastor,  serving 
until  April,  1823.  On  May  13,  1824, 
Rev.  Sebastian  Streeter  became  the 
pastor;  and  his  connection  with  the 
historic  church  continued  for  nearly  40 
years.  His  people  were  much  devoted 
to  him;  and,  as  his  years  advanced,  he 
became  widely  known  and  beloved  as 
"  Father  Streeter."  In  1851  Rev.  Sum- 
ner Ellis  became  his  colleague,  and 
continued  in  this  capacity  until  near 
the  close  of  1853.  Rev.  Noah  M.  Gay- 
lord  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis;  his  ministry 
beginning  in  March,  1S55,  and  contin- 
uing until  Oct.  28,  i860.  After  his  res- 
ignation, for  a  while  the  church  was 
closed;  but  in  November,  1861,  ser- 
vices were  resumed  under  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Silloway,  continuing  until  May, 
1864,  when  the  society  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Streeter  died  June  20,  1867,  at  the 
age  of  84.  The  "Second  Universalist 
Society  in  the  Town  of  Boston  "  was 
incorporated  in  December,  1816;  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  organization 
was  held  in  January,  the  following  year. 
Its  first  meeting-house  was  at  once 
erected  on  School  Street,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  church  in  which  Murray  had 
been  stoned ;  and  it  was  consecrated  on 
Oct.  16,  18 1 7.  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  one 
of  the  foremost  preachers  of  his  day, 
the  father  of  modern  Universalism, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Calvinistic 
type  of  Murray's  Universalism,  was  the 
first  niinister,  the  society  having  been 
organized  mainly  to  secme  his  settle- 
ment in  Boston.  He  was  installed  Dec. 
25,  1817,  and  was  the  chii'f  pastor  of 
the  society  for  35  years,  until  his  death, 
June  7,  1852.  His  first  colleague  was 
Rev.  lulwin  H.  Chapin,  who  afterward 
became  the  famous  New-York  preacher 
and  pojjular  lecturer,  and  who  died  in 
1880;  and  his  second,  Rev.  Alonzo 
A.  Miner  installed  May  31,  1848.  Dr. 
Miner  succeeded  Dr.  liallou  as  sole 
l)ast()r  upon  the  hitter's  deatii,  and  is 
the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Coliunbus-avenue 
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Universalist  Church  [see  this].  The 
Third  Universalist  Church  was  estab- 
lished in  1823,  and  the  meeting-house 
was  that  in  ljulfinch  Street.  Rev.  Paul 
Dean,  who  had  been  one  of  Murray's 
colleagues,  was  installed  as  the  first 
pastor.  He  left  the  Universalists  in 
1823,  and  ultimately  his  church  became 
Unitarian.  The  Fourth  Universalist 
Church  was  organized  in  South  Boston 
in  April,  1830;  and  the  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Benjamin  Whittemore,  son-in-law 
of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou.  He  served  for 
13  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T. 
D.  Cook,  who  continued  as  pastor  for  8 
years.  Succeeding  pastors  were  :  Revs. 
Calvin  Damon,  1851-55;  \V.  W.  Dean, 
1855-60;  J.  S.  Cantwell,  1860-C2 ;  I. 
C.  Knowlton,  1863-65;  J.  J.  Lewis, 
1867-,  the  present  pastor.  The  first 
meeting-house  was  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  B  Street.  The  present 
handsome  church-building  on  Broad- 
way was  dedicated  in  1870.  The  Fifth 
Society  was  formed  in  January,  1836, 
with  Revs.  Otis  S.  Skinner  as  its  first 
pastor,  serving.until  May,  1846  ;  Josej^h 
S.  Dennis,  the  second,  1847-48;  Dr. 
Skinner  again,  1849-57  ;  T.  11  Thayer, 
1857-67;  then  L.  L.  Briggs,  1867-76; 
J.  K.  Mason,  1S76-80;  Henry  Blanch- 
ard,  1880-82;  George  L.  Perrin,  1883, 
the  present  pastor  (installed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1883).  In  1863  it  united  with 
the  Church  of  the  Paternity,  founded 
in  1859,  and  re-organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Shawmut  Universalist 
Church;  the  united  society  ])urchasiiig 
the  church-building  on  Shawmut  Ave- 
nue, near  Brookline  Street,  frf)m  the 
Congregational  society  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Webb  is  the  present  ]:)astor 
[see  Shawjintt  Cotiqri'i^ntioiinl  CJiurcJi 
and  S/iaTuiinit  Utiroersaliat  C/nirc/i^. 
The  first  meeting-house  of  the  I'"ifth  So- 
ciety is  now  the  Jewish  Synagogue  (Jii 
Warrenton  Street.  The  Sixth  Society 
was  founded  in  1840,  in  Fast  P>ost()n  ; 
and  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cf)bb  was  the  first 
pastor,  serving  from  184  i  tc;  1844.  Rev. 
Alexander  Hicliborn  was  the  second 
l^astor,  serving  two  years;  then  l)r. 
Cobb  again  tf)ok  charge  of  the  i)arish, 


continuing  from  1846  to  1848.  Succeed- 
ing pastors  have  been  :  Revs.  Emmons 
Partridge,  1849-50;  C.  H.  Webster, 
1851-53;  A.  St.  John  Chambre  (who 
several  years  afterward  joined  the 
EjMscopal  Church),  1854-55;  J,  S. 
Barry,  1855-60;  C.  J.  White,  1863-70; 
George  H.  Vibbert,  1871-73;  Selden 
Giibert,  1874-78;  J.  G.  Adams,  1878- 
the  present  pastor.  The  first  meeting- 
house was  on  the  corner  of  Orleans 
and  Webster  Streets ;  and  the  present 
one,  on  Central  Square,  was  dedicated 
in  1866.  The  Universalist  Parish  in 
the  Charlestown  district  was  the  second 
Universalist  society  established  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  Feb.  27,  18 11,  and  the 
first  meeting  held  on  March  14  follow- 
ing. Rev.  Abner  Kneeland  was  the 
first  pastor.  Among  those  succeeding 
were  Revs.  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  1840-45, 
afterwards  Ballou's  colleague  ;  Thomas 
Starr  King,  1846-48,  who  afterwards 
became  a  foremost  Unitarian  ]:ireacher  ; 
A.  G.  Laurie,  1853-63;  and  Oscar  ' F. 
Safford,  1865-70.  Charles  F.  Lee, 
the  present  pastor,  was  installed  Jan. 
7,  1879.  The  Roxbuij  Parish  was 
organized  March  2,  1820;  and  its 
church-building,  erected  on  the  old 
Dudley  estate,  was  dedicated  Jan.  4, 
1821.  Rev.  liosea  Ballou,  2d,  grand- 
nephew  of  Flosea  Ballou,  ist,  was  the 
first  pastor.  He  resigned  in  1838, 
and  afterwards  became  the  president 
of  Tufts  College.  He  died  May  27, 
1861.  Succeeding  pastors  w-^re  :  Revs. 
Cyrus  H.  Faw  1841-49;  William  H. 
Rvder,  1849-59;  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
1860-66;  A.  J.  P'atterson,  1866-,  the 
present  pastor.  The  Brighton  Parish 
dates  from  1858,  and  Rev.  Sumner 
FIlis  was  its  first  minister.  It  was  not 
formally  organized  until  January,  i860. 
A  cha])el  was  built  and  dedicated  the 
next  year.  It  has  had  a  number  of 
pastors,  serving  brief  terms.  Rev.  li. 
F.  Eaton,  the  present  jiastor,  was  in- 
stalled in  October,  1878.  Tlie  Univer- 
salist society  of  Jamaica  Plain  was 
organized  in  May,  1S71;  the  Dorches- 
ter I'arish,  in  SepiLinber,  1S75;  '^'i^' 
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the  Grove-hall  Parish,  in  June,  1877. 
The  church-building  of  the  Jamaica- 
])lain  society  was  purchased  of  the 
Congregational  society ;  the  chapel  of 
the  Dorchester  Parish,  known  as  St. 
John's  Church,  was  dedicated  when 
the  parish  was  organized  in  1875;  '^^^^ 


the  church-building  of  the  Grove-hall 
Parish  was  built  in  1877,  and  dedi- 
cated in  December  of  that  year.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  Universalist 
churches  in  Boston,  with  the  dates  of 
their  organization,  and  the  names  of 
tlieir  pastors. 


Name  of  Church. 

LOCATIO.N'. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Pkesent  Pastor. 

Central-square  Universalist, 
Church  of  Our  Father  .  . 
First  Universalist  Church  . 
First  Universalist .  . 
Grove-Hall  Universalist 

Murray  Chapel  .... 
Second  Universalist  .    .  . 
Shawmut  Universalist  . 
St.  John  Universalist     .  . 
Universalist  Church  .  . 

Universalist  Church  .    .  , 

Central  Square  (E.  B.)  .... 

Warren  (Charlestown  Dist.)  .  . 
Guild  Row,  cor.  Dudley  (Rox.Dist.) 
Blue-hill   Avenue,  cor.  Clarendon 

(Roxbury  Dist.)  

Bunker  Hill,  opp.  Walnut  (Chsn.) 
Columbus  Avenue,  cor.  Clarendon  . 
Shawmut  Avenue,  near  Brookline  . 

Centre,  near   Greenough  Avenue 

Union  Square  (Brighton  Dist.)  .  . 

1865 
1870 
1812 
1822 

1878 

1817 
1837 
1874 

1872 
1872 

William  F.  Potter. 
John  J.  Lewis. 
Charles  F.  Lee. 

A.  J.  Patterson. 

E.  H.  Chapin. 

Alonzo  A.  Miner. 
George  L.  Perrin, 
J.  H.  Weeks. 

B.  F.  Eaton. 
B.  F.  Eaton. 

The  Universalist  headquarters  are 
at  No.  16  Promfield  Street,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Universalist  Publishing 
House.  This  house,  incorporated  in 
1872,  holds  all  its  j^roperty  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Universalist  Church. 
It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  21  trus- 
tees, who  hold  office  until  their  resig- 
nation, or  removal  from  the  .State  from 
which  they  were  elected.  Of  the  pres- 
ent trustees,  14  belong  in  Massachu- 
setts, two  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one 
each  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  and  New  N'urk. 
The  house  publishes  and  owns  the 
titles  and  copyrights  of  141  volumes, 
and  five  periodicals;  viz.,  the  "Chris- 
tian Leader,"  tlie  "  Universalist  Quar 
telly,"  the  "  Simday-school  Helper," 
the  "Myrtle,"  ami  the  "Universalist 
Register."  Charles  Cavcrly  is  the 
agent  and  general  manager.  The 
"Christian  Leader  "  is  the  denomina- 
tional newspajjer.  It  is  the  successor 
^A  "The  Universalist,"  originally 
started  in  I'oston  in  1S19,  under  the 
t,  line  of  the  "Universalist  Maga/ine," 
;nid  the  "Christian  Leader,"  jKiblished 


in  the  State  of  New  York  under  vari- 
ous names  for  nearly  50  years.  It  is 
a  cjuarto  newsjiaper,  published  weekly. 
Rev.  George  H.  Emerson  is  the  chief 
editor.  The  "Quarterly"  is  a  thick 
octavo  magazine,  published  the  ist 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  B,  Thayer  is  the  ed- 
itor. Its  publication  was  first  begun  in 
1844.  The  "Myrtle"  is  an  illustrated 
Sunday-school  ])aper,  published  week- 
ly; and  the  "Sunday-school  Helper" 
is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
Sundav-school  teaching,  anil  it  includes 
si.\  lesson-shccts  a  year.  The  "  Uni- 
versalist Register "  is  the  statistical 
year-book  of  the  Church.  Tufts  Col- 
lege, the  chief  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions under  the  patronage  and 
c<jntrol  of  the  Univcrsalists,  is  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  on  ('olli-ge  Hill,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Somcrvillc  and  Medford,  Rev. 
Llmcr  II.  Capen,  l).l).,  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  also  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy;  antl 
Isi  ael  Washburnc,  LL.D.,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  is  jHesidcnt  ol  the  ccjrporation. 
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Dr.  Capen  is  also  president  of  the  Tufts 
Divinity  Scliooi,  in  connection  with  the 
college,  of  wliich  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.D., 
is  Packard  professor  of  Christian  the- 
ology. The  Universalist  Historical 
Society,  with  headcpiarters  in  Boston, 
organized  in  1S34  for  the  preservation 
of  facts,  books,  and  papers  pertaining 
to  the  history  and  condition  of  Uni- 
versalism,  has  a  library  of  about  2,300 
volumes  at  Tufts. 

Universalist  Club  (The).  —  A  Uni- 
versalist organization  of  laymen,  social 
in  its  character,  but  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
nomination and  its  interests.  It  was 
formed  in  1873,  with  30  members;  and 
now  has  a  membership  of  100,  at  which 
figure  it  is  limited.  It  meets  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  the  year;  and  its 
annual  meetings,  to  which  guests, 
ladies,  and  the  clergy,  are  invited,  and 
which  are  generally  held  in  the  Motel 
Vendome,  are  exceedingly  pleasant 
occasions.  The  club  was,  until  De- 
cember, 1882,  called  the  "Murray 
Club,"  named 'for  Rev.  John  Murray, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  denomina- 
tion, of  fragrant  memory ;  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  that,  in  spite  (jf  liis 
antagonism  to  the  prevailing  religious 
creed  of  the  peoi)le  of  Massachusetts 
during  his  life,  he  had  their  sincere 
respect  and  fricndshi[).  Henry  D. 
Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Williams  & 
Everett,  art-dealers,  is  president  of  the 
club. 

University  Club  (The).  — An  or- 
ganization fi^rnicd  in  the  winter  of  iSSi, 
to  afford  the  officer-)  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Harvard  University  an  op- 
p(jrtunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  other  in  a  social  way;  and  also 
for  the  puri)ose  of  enabliiig  them  to 
act  somewhat  concertedly  to  advance 
tlie  interests  of  the  institution.  Its 
membership  includes  only  the  corpo- 
ration, the  board   of  overseers,  the 


academic  council,  and  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  library  and  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

University  Education  of  Women 
(The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the).  — 
An  organization  of  women,  established 
in  1876,  to  increase  the  educational 
advantages  offered  to  women,  and  to 
assist  young  women  during  their  colle- 
giate and  post-collegiate  courses  of 
study.  The  first  part  of  its  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  society  at  large  ;  and 
the  second  is  conducted  so  quietly  as  to 
escape  public  attention,  but  most  effi- 
ciently. Loans  or  gifts  are  made  by  the 
executive  committee,  representing  the 
society,  to  the  following  classes  of  ben- 
eficiaries: I.  Young  women  who  are 
pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  any  university  in  Massachu- 
setts. 2.  Young  women  who,  having 
received  a  degree  from  any  Massachu- 
setts university,  desire  to  pursue,  in  any 
place,  additional  courses  of  study.  3. 
Young  women  who,  having  been  hon- 
orably graduated  from  any  college  or 
university  in  any  State,  desire  to  pursue 
in  Massachusetts  professional  or  higher 
liberal  studies,  as  caiididates  for  pro- 
fessional or  the  higher  academic  de- 
grees. 4.  Young  women,  not  gradu- 
ates of  any  college  or  university,  who 
may  be  pursuing  professional  studies 
in  any  university  in  Massachusetts. 
The  society  has  a  membership  of  about 
300.  John  G.  Whittier,  President 
\\'arren  of  iJoston  University,  and 
Mlizal^elh  Peabody  are  among  the 
honorary  members.  The  society  holds 
occasional  parlor  and  public  meetings 
during  the  winter  season,  at  which 
essays  are  read,  lectures  on  education- 
al topics  delivered,  and  reports  made. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Warren  is  the  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  ex-CiOv.  Claflin  is  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  directors  ;  and 
Miss  Marion  Talbot,  No.  C6  Marlbor- 
ough Street,  is  the  secretary. 
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V  a  c  a  t  i  o  n-S  c  h  o  o  1  s.  —  Summer 
schools  for  poor  children  confined  to 
the  city  during  the  vacation  season, 
when  the  public  schools  are  closed. 
The  idea  of  establishing  such  schools 
originated  with  the  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  but 
the  credit  of  successfully  starting  the 
first  one  belongs  to  Miss  M.  E.  \''ery, 
a  teacher  in  the  Hillside  Graninuir- 
school  for  Girls,  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
She  gathered  48  street-children  about 
her,  in  the  little  Chapel  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, on  North-Charles  Street, 
the  first  summer  of  her  experiment, 
and  carried  the  school  successfully 
through  that  season.  In  the  summer 
of  1880,  having  procured  the  support 
of  Mrs.  James  ]iro\vn  of  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  work  was 
enlarged  [see  Associated  Charities\. 
The  city  gave  the  use  of  the  Anderson- 
street  Schoolhouse,  and  Miss  Very 
had  an  assistant-teacher  and  a  sewing- 
teacher  to  share  her  lal)ors.  lloth 
boys  and  girls,  from  3  to  15  years  of 
age,  attended  ;  and  during  the  session 
285  names  were  registered,  while  the 
average  attendance  was  60.  'I'he  next 
season,  1881,  there  were  485  names 
entered :  the  largest  attendance  was 
100,  and  the  average  attendance  90.  A 
kitchen-garden  was  added  that  year, 
and  a  teacher  for  that  department  cm- 
pioyed.  The  same  year  Mrs.  James 
I'anncnter  opened  a  second  vacalir)n- 
school,  on  Parinenter  .Street,  in  the 
Cushnian-school  building,  with  an 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  which  did  for 
the  North  ImuI  what  the  Anderson- 
street  School  was  doing  for  the  West 
Enii.  In  1882  Miss  Very,  at  the  parent 
schojl,  found  it  necessary  to  restrict 


the  ages  of  the  children  attending,  ad- 
mitting only  those  over  5  and  under  12. 
This  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  to  enable  her  to  properly 
classify  the  pupils.  As  a  consequence, 
the  attendance  was  smaller  than  the 
previous  year  ;  the  number  registered 
being  253,  ami  the  average  attendance 
50.  The  kitchen-garden  and  the  sew- 
ing-department were  continued;  and  a 
new  modelling-department  was  started, 
with  Miss  Baldwin,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Cambridge  Training-school,  as 
teacher.  The  school  on  I'armenter 
Street  was  also  continued  ;  and  three 
new  schools  were  opened,  —  one  on 
Tennyson  Street,  with  Miss  M.  T. 
Sn\ith  as  teacher;  one  on  Poplar 
Street,  also  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Smith,  and  supported  by 
the  Ward-Eight  Conference  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities;  and  one  on  Groton 
Street,  at  the  South  End,  carried  on 
by  several  of  the  Unitarian  Churches. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
700  and  800  children  were  in  attend- 
ance at  these  various  schools  during 
the  past  summer.  They  camc^  aiul 
went  as  they  pleased.  Very  little  re- 
striction was  laid  upon  lliem.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  schools  has  been  to 
keep  the  children  cool,  comfortable, 
clean,  and  happy.  Education  is  not 
so  much  their  object  as  the  physical 
welfare  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
children.  The  testimony  of  i)hysicians 
in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  schools 
are  held  is,  that,  since  their  establish- 
ment, there  has  been  less  of  illness 
among  children  there.  The  children 
attending  the  schools  appear  to  regard 
the  hours  s])ent  there  as  the  happiest 
part  of  the  day.    They  are  read  to,  they 
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sing,  they  have  light  lessons  in  history, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  the  girls 
learn  embroidery  and  sewing,  and 
enjoy  their  kitchen-garden  games ; 
whild  the  boys  draw,  write,  amuse 
themselves  with  puzzles,  and  model 
in  clay.  The  school-hours  are  from  9 
until  12  each  week-day.  The  next 
move  is  to  induce  the  city  to  carry 
them  on  as  a  feature  of  the  public- 
school  system,  for  they  are  growing 
too  extensive  for  private  government. 

Valuation.  —  The  total  valuation 
of  Boston  for  18S2,  as  shown  by  the 
assessors'  returns,  which  are  made  up 
annually  to  the  ist  of  May,  was  $672,- 
497,961  ;  of  which  $467,704,850  was 
of  real  estate,  and  $204,793,811  per- 
sonal property.  The  year  preceding, 
the  figures  stood  :  real  estate,  $455,388,- 
600;  personal,  $210,165,997;  total, 
$665,554,597.  The  shrinkage  between 
the  two  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  assessors  marked  the  real  prop- 
erty lower  in  1882  than  previously. 
The  rate  of  taxation  in  1882  was  15.10 
per  $1,000;  in  1881,  13.90.  Since  1865 
the  valuation  has  included  an  assess- 
ment on  corporations  chartered  by  the 
State,  who  are  assessed  for  real  estate 
and  machinery,  the  latter  item  taxed 
as  personal ;  the  only  personal  estate 
taxable  by  local  assessors  to  a  Mas- 
sachusetts corporation.  The  valuation 
of  Roxbury  as  a  jxirt  of  Boston  took 
effect  in  186S.  Upon  its  union  with 
Boston  in  1867,  it  brought  a  total  val- 
uation of  $26,551,700,  of  which  $iS,- 
265,400  was  real  estate.  The  valuation 
of  Boston  in  1867  was  $.1.14,946,100, 
of  which  $250,587,700  was  real  estate  ; 
and  in  1868  the  valuation,  with  R(jx- 
bury  added,  was  $493,573,700.  In 
1S70  the  valuation  of  Dorchester,  an- 
nexed in  1869,  first  became  a  part  of 
that  of  Boston  ;  and  that  year  the 
figures  stf)()d  :  $365, 5(^3, 100  real  estate  ; 
$218,496,300  personal  ;  total,  $584,08'';,- 
400.  The  united  valuation  of  the  two 
municipalities  in  1869  was  ^^569,827,- 


300,  of  which  Boston  had  $493,573,700. 
In  1874  the  valuation  of  Charlestown, 
West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton,  annexed 
in  1873,  took  effect  as  part  of  that  of 
the  city  ;  and  that  year  the  valuation 
of  Boston  was  placed  at  $798,755,050. 
The  valuation  of  Charlestown  when 
it  was  annexed  was  :  real,  $26,016,100; 
personal,  $9,273,582;  total,  $35,289,- 
682.  Of  West  Roxbury:  real,'  $16,- 
254,350;  personal,  $5,894,250;  total, 
$22,148,600.  Of  Brighton:  real,  $11,- 
964,450;  personal,  $2,584,081;  total, 
$14,548,531.  The  valuation  in  1873 
Boston  and  the  municipalities  annexed 
in  that  year  was  $765,818,213.  The 
valuation  of  the  city  on  the  ist  of 
May  of  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire 
[see  Greai  Fire  of  1872]  was  $682,724,- 
300,  of  which  $443,283,450  was  real. 
Churches,  charitable,  scientific,  and 
literary  corporations  hold  property 
exempt  by  law  from  assessment  as  fol- 
lows :  value  of  land,  $10,694,500; 
value  of  buildings,  $10,161,900.  Total 
real  estate,  $20,856,400 ;  personal  es- 
tate, $3,448,500.  The  city  of  Boston 
in  1882  held  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
not  assessed  for  city  taxes,  $16,254,712 
of  actual  assets  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  liabilities,  and  $39,320,266 
nominal  assets.  The  total  exem])l 
valuation  in  1882  was  $79,879,878. 
Large  amoimts  of  i)roperty  held  by 
residents  of,  or  located  within  the 
limits  of,  Ijoston  are  by  law  or  judicial 
decisions  exempt  from  all  assessments  ; 
the  principal  items  being  the  real  estate 
of  tlie  United  States  and  the  C<jmmon- 
wealth,  United-States  bonds,  imjDortcd 
goods  in  original  packages,  the  fiu- 
niture  of  a  family  below  $1,000  in 
value,  etc. 

Vendome     (The     Hotel).  —  See 

I  fotcl  Vciulome. 

Venus  (The  Statue  of).  —  See 
I'ublic  Garden. 

Voters  and  Voting.  —  See  Elec- 
tions. 
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Walnut -avenue  Congregational 
Church  (Congregational  Trinitarian). 
—  Walnut  Avenue  and  Dale  Streets, 
Roxbury  district.  This  was  formed 
in  October,  1S70,  and  duly  recognized 
under  its  present  name  by  a  council  of 
churches,  Dec.  19  following.  It  was  an 
offshoot  of  the  Eliot  Congregational 
Church  (on  Kenilworth  Street,  organ- 
ized in  1834),  which  was  itself  origi- 
nally an  offshoot  of  the  old  First 
Church  [see  First  Church  in  Roxbury\. 
Services  were  at  first  held  in  Highland 
Flail ;  and  the  present  building  was 
built  in  1872-73,  and  dedicated  May  26, 
1873.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  con- 
structed of  Roxbury  stone  with  Nova- 
Scotia  stone  trimmings.  Rev.  Albert 
H.  Plumb  has  be'en  the  j^astor  from 
the  organization  of  the  church.  He 
was  installed  Jan.  4,  1S72. 

Wards.  — The  city  is  divided  into 
25  wards,  which  are  themselves  sub- 
divided, for  election  purjjoses,  into 
election-districts  [see  FJectio}is\.  East 
Boston  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor 
constitute  Wards  i  and  2,  the  harbor 
islands  being  in  the  second  ward;  the 
Charlestown  district  forms  Wards  3,4, 
and  5 ;  South  Boston  is  embraced  in 
\Vards  13,  i^,  and  15;  the  city  proper 
IS  included  in  Wards  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1, 
12,  16,  17,  and  18;  the  Roxbury  district, 
in  Wards  19,  20,  21,  and  22  ;  the  West- 
J<f)xbury  district,  in  Ward  23;  the  Dor- 
chester district,  in  Ward  24 ;  and  the 
Brighton  district,  in  Ward  25. 

Warren  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  —  No.  82  Chestnut  Street. 
Founded  1846,  incf)r|)orated  1858. 
This  is  a  private  museum,  formed  from 
C'  1  lections  largely  made  by  the  cele- 
brated surgcoi\  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  who 


held  the  position  of  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  from  181 5  to  1847;  follow- 
ing his  father,  the  first  to  hold  that 
position  [see  Harvard  Medical  School^. 
The  central  figure  of  the  museum  is 
the  skeleton  of  the  great  mastodon 
which  was  discovered  at  Newburgh, 
near  the  Hudson  River,  in  1845,  and 
purchased  the  following  year  by  Dr. 
Warren.  This  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  the 
kind  in  existence.  The  skeleton  of  a 
large  elephant,  and  one  of  a  horse,  are 
placed  near  it  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. There  are  also  other  skele- 
tons ;  casts  of  heads  of  various  ani- 
mals, from  the  British  Museum;  heads 
and  teeth  of  animals  at  different  peri- 
ods of  life;  the  head  of  a  whale,  etc. 
Around  the  hall  containing  these 
specimens,  a  specimen  of  the  fossil 
skeleton  of  the  zenglodon  cetoides,  60 
feet  long,  is  arranged ;  and  slabs  con- 
tain the  fossil  impressions  of  gigantic 
birds  and  large  animals.  On  the  sec- 
ond fioor  are  the  collections  of  crania 
from  all  [)arts  of  the  world,  made  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Warren;  the  head,  brain, 
and  heart  of  Sinnzhcim,  with  a  cast 
of  his  face  taken  by  Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  and  a  portrait  of  him  by 
Fisher  ;  and  a  collection  of  Peruvian 
mummies  and  crania  made  by  John  H. 
Blake,  from  ancient  I'cruvian  ceme- 
teries near  Arica.  In  another  room 
is  a  collection  of  anatomic  al  ]')repara- 
tiuns  illustrating  healthy  and  morbid 
crania.  There  are  alsf)  here  casts  of 
the  eggs  of  gigantic  birds,  and  other 
interesting  and  instructive  objects. 
The  building  was  erected  especially 
for  the  Museum  in  1849.  It  is  fire- 
proof, and  admirably  arranged.  Ad- 
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mittance  can  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  No.  58 
Beacon  Street,  or  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight, 
No.  70  Beacon  Street. 

Warren-street  Chapel   (The). — 

No.  10  Warrenton  Struct.  Dedicated 
1836,  incorporated  1863.  A  free  chil- 
dren's church,  unique  in  its  character 
and  equipments.  Planted  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  districts 
of  the  city,  its  doors  have  been  in- 
vitingly open  to  children  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  the  services  within 
have  been  adapted  to  their  enjoyment 
as  well  as  their  understanding.  The 
object  has  been  to  make  Sunday  the 
most  profitable  and  the  pleasantest 
day  of  the  week  to  many  who  other- 
wise would  lose  the  benefits  of  church- 
going,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
social  happiness  of  children  on  other 
days  than  Sundays.  Tht  scheme  em- 
braces the  Sunday-school,  divided 
into  22  classes  ;  bi-monthly  temper- 
ance meetings  ;  free  evening  and  day 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  element- 
ary knowledge  to  those  who  might  not 
otherwise  obtain  it;  and  a  free  kinder- 
garten. The  services  of  all  the  teach- 
ers are  given  gratuitously;  and  those 
teaching  in  the  evening-schools,  which 
is  part  of  the  city  public-school  system, 
give  what  the  city  pays  them  to  the 
chapel  treasury,  —  an  aggregate  aver- 
aging 5650.  In  the  free  day-schools, 
the  teachers  and  scholars,  says  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  conductors  of  the 
institution,  "sit  together  as  nnUual 
friends,  while  book-learning  and  sew- 
ing arc  quietly  forming  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  pu])ils."  And  all  the 
evening  pupils,  "men  and  women, 
colored  and  white,  American  and 
European,  come  directly  from  hard 
manual  labor  to  im[)rove  their  minds." 
The  department  of  amusements  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  committee.  I*"or 
all  the  holidays,  special  celebrations 
are  arranged  for  the  children  :  Wash- 
ington's liirthday  is  observed  in  a 
joyous  way,  generally  in  Music  Hall  ; 
'.'^hanksgiving  and  New-Year  parties 


are  had  in  the  parlors  and  school-^ 
rooms  of  the  institution  ;  there  is  regu- 
larly a  Christmas-tree  with  gifts  for  all 
the  children  at  Christmas  time,  when 
carols  are  sung  by  the  juvenile  choir  ; 
excursions  are  arranged  in  summer 
to  the  country  and  the  sea-shore  ;  chil- 
dren in  hospitals  are  visited,  and  the 
wen  children  of  the  chai)el  are  helped 
to  collect  and  arrange  picture-cards 
for  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  and  more 
good  and  helpful  work  is  done  in 
other  directions.  The  chapel  amuse- 
ment committee,  in  addition  to  its  own 
work,  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
general  children's  celebrations  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  the  otiicial  programme  ar- 
ranged by  the  city  government.  The 
institution  had  its  beginning  in  a  little 
Sunday-school  class  for  poor  children, 
regularly  gathered  in  the  parlor  of 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  on  Washington 
Street,  corner  of  Dix  Place.  For 
many  years  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard 
was  the  pastor  and  superintendent  of 
the  chapel,  and  under  his  care  it  de- 
veloped into  an  institution  of  great  use- 
fulness and  influence.  Rev.  William 
G.  Babcock  is  the  present  jiastor  and 
superintendent,  and  Eben  R.  Butler 
is  executive  manager.  There  are  40 
teachers  and  ofiicers.  The  school- 
library  contains  1,000  volumes  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  secular  library  of  1,500 
volumes,  and  an  infant-class  library  of 
100  volumes.  The  chapel  has  an  en- 
trance at  No.  23  Pleasant  Street,  as 
well  as  No.  to  Warretiton  Street.  It 
is  o])cn  .Sunday.^  at  10,  2,  and  3,  and 
occasionally  at  7  o'clock;  and  almost 
every  week-day  evening  at  haU-past  7 
o'clock.  The  free  day-school  and  kin- 
dergarten are  kept  in  the  forenoons, 
obsci  ving  the  vacations  of  tlic  public 
s(  hools  ;  and  the  free  evening-school 
from  7  to  9  I'.M.  on  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  October  to 
March.  There  is  also  a  dancing-school 
for  chapel-children  muler  15  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons.  The  institution  is 
supi)orted  by  trust-fimds,  subscriptions, 
and  contributions.    The  chapel  is  not 
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sectarian  in  its  operations  cr  work, 
but  its  conductors  are  in  fellowship 
with  the  Unitarian  order. 

!  Washingtonian  Home.  —  No.  41 
Waltham  Street.  Organized  1857,  in- 
corporated 1859.  This  is  an  institu- 
tion for  the  cure  of  intemperance  by 
medical,  moral,  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment. Applicants  only  who  purpose 
to  reform,  or  to  strive  to  reform,  are 
admitted.  Each  patient,  unless  special 
arrangement  is  made,  is  required  to 
pay  from  $10  to  $20  per  week  for 
board  and  medical  care;  and  a  limit- 
ed number  of  patients  having  a  per- 
manent home  within  the  State  are 
supported  from  the  interest  of  two 
funds.  The  rules,  which  every  pa- 
tient must  obey,  forl)id  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants, drugs,  and  nostrums ;  dis- 
courage the  use  of  tobacco,  and  place 
the  patient  entirely  under  the  care  and 
control  of  the  superintendent.  The 
Home  accommodates  about  40  in- 
mates ;  and  the  average  number  of  pa- 
tients cared  for  yearly  is  300.  Visit(ns 
are  admitted  at  any  time  within  rea- 
sonable hours.  Dr.  Albert  Day  is  the 
superintendent.  Applications  for  ad- 
mission are  to  be  made  to  him,  and 
applicants  must  be  recommended  by 
at  least  one  responsible  person. 

"Washington  Statue. — The  colos- 
sal equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  Pul:)lic  Garden,  at  the 
Arlington-street  entrance,  ojjposite  the 
head  of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive works  of  sculpture  in  the 
city.  The  funds  for  this  statue  were 
raised  by  popular  subscrijnion,  and  by 
a  great  fair  in  1859.  The  movement 
began  in  the  spring  of  that  year;  and 
the  first  substantial  contribution  to  the 
fund  was  from  the  receij)ts  of  an  ora- 
tion l)y  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthro]), 
given  in  Music  Hall.  The  great  fair 
for  its  benefit  was  held  in  November. 
The  city  appropriated  J^ro.ooo;  and 
55,0'"o  of  the  surplus  of  the  I',\crc'lt- 
statu'j  fund,  given  after  the  com])lc- 
tion  A  that  work  [see  Everett  Statue], 


brought  the  fund  up  to  the  required 
amount.  A  contract  was  made  with 
Thomas  Ball ;  and  the  artist,  who  was 
then  at  home,  erected  his  model  in 
a  studio  in  the  rear  of  Chickering's 
Pianoforte  Factory.  In  four  years  it 
was  completed ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  the  casting  of  the  statue  was 
necessarily  deferred  for  some  years, 
when  it  was  finally  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  Ames  Company  at 
Chicopee,  in  this  State.  This  difficult 
piece  of  work  was  so  admirably  done 
that  it  compares  well  with  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Royal  Foundery  at 
Munich.  The  statue  represents  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  middle  life,  and 
the  countenance  and  attitude  are  full 
of  force  and  vigor.  It  faces  to  the 
south.  The  lines,  both  of  horse  and 
rider,  are  graceful  and  natural.  The 
position  of  the  statue  is  most  attrac- 
tive. It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  finest  thoroughfares  of  the  gar- 
den, handsomely  enclosed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  flower-beds.  It 
was  placed  in  position  and  unveiled 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1869;  Hon.  Alex- 
ander H.  Rice  making  an  address  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  and  not  a 
little  boasting,  that  all  the  work  upon 
the  statue  and  its  support  was  done 
by  Massachusetts  artists  and  artisans. 
Its  height  is  22  feet,  and  the  fine  gran- 
ite pedestal  16  feet;  so  that,  with  its 
pedestal,  it  reaches  38  feet.  The 
foundation  is  of  solid  masonry,  rest- 
ing on  piles  II  feet  deep.  The  sculp- 
tor T.  H.  IJartlett  pronounces  this  work 
to  be  "the  most  important  and  best 
specimen  of  monumental  decoration 
in  New  England."  "The  horse,"  he 
says,  "has  a  personality;  the  ears  be- 
ing thrown  forward,  the  eyes  and  ac- 
tion of  the  head  indicating  that  he  is 
attracted  by  some  object.  This  per- 
sonality is  an  essential  quality  in  a 
composition  like  this.  ...  It  is  said 
that  the  rider  does  not  sit  well  ;  that 
though  the  horse  is  intended  to  move, 
he  has  no  motion  ;  that  the  action  of 
the  hand  holding  the  bridle  is  not 
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worthy  of  its  occupation,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  right  hand  is  too  frivo- 
lous. Whatever  may  be  said  against 
this  statue  from  the  standi)oint  of  the 
great  equestrian  statues  of  the  world, 
it  is  certain,  that  as  time  goes  on,  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  its  pro- 
duction are  fully  understood,  it  will 
Jose  neither  interest  or  admiration." 

Water- Works.  —  The  public  sys- 
tem of  water-works  in  Boston  dates 
from  Oct.  25,  1848,  when  with  great 
ceremony  the  water  of  Lake  Cochit- 
uate,  previously  called  Long  Pond, 
was  turned  into  the  fountain  of  the 
Frog  Pond  on  the  Common.  The  day 
was  made  a  general  holiday:  a  long 
procession  moved  through  the  streets, 
its  route  ending  at  the  Common,  where 
addresses  were  made  by  ]\h\yor  Josiah 
Quincy,  jun.,  and  Nathan  Hale,  chair- 
man of  the  water-commissioners.  An 
ode  written  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
and  a  selection  from  the  oratorio  of 
"  Elijah,"  were  sung  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  The  citizens  had  good 
reasons  for  this  rejoicing  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  might  be  supposed 
to  obtain  in  such  an  event  occurring 
anywhere,  this  public  letting-on  of  the 
water,  which  rose  in  a  perpendicular 
stream  from  the  fountain-outlet  to  a 
height  of  90  feet,  was  the  visible  and 
impressive  symbol  of  triumph  after  23 
years  of  political  controversy  on  the 
question  of  a  public  water-supply.  As 
early  as  1795  corporation  was  formed 
to  bring  water  froni  Jamaica  Pond,  in 
Roxbury,  to  Boston.  This  supply  — 
for  flowing  which,  pine  logs  Ijored  out 
like  pum|i-logs  served  as  a  conduit  — 
and  the  water  from  wells  and  cisterns 
in  the  city  |)roved  sufficient  and  s;itis- 
factory  imtil  about  the  year  1825; 
when,  on  account  of  the  growing 
impurity  of  the  well-water  and  the 
prospective  great  needs  of  the  city,  a 
system  of  public  supply  by  acjueduct 
was  recommended  by  Mayor  Josiah 
Quincy,  sen.  Politics,  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  Jamaica  -  i)ond  and 
other  corporations  which  desired  to 


supply  the  city,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  voters  regarding  a  possible  great 
increase  of  taxation,  defeated  the 
steady  and  strenuous  efforts  made  for 
a  public  supply  until  May,  1846,  when 
all  opposition  was  overcome;  and 
Nathan  Hale,  James  F.  Baldwin,  and 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  bring  water  from 
Long  Pond.  Under  their  administra- 
tion the  work  was  pushed  rapidly,  and 
completed  in  1848  as  stated.  The 
system  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since 
then ;  and  the  source  of  supply  is  no 
longer  Lake  Cochituate  alone,  but 
comprises  also  the  great  flow  of  Sud- 
bury River.  This  more  than  doubles 
the  original  capacity  of  the  system, 
which  is  still,  in  the  combined  form, 
popularly  known  as  the  Cochituate 
system.  An  independent  supply  is 
derived  from  Mystic  Lake,  in  Med- 
ford,  for  that  part  of  the  city  known 
as  the  Charlestown  district.  Besides 
the  ceremonial  of  the  introduction  of 
the  water  from  Lake  Cochituate, 
there  was  an  earlier  one  of  historical 
interest,  but  which  was  participated 
in  by  a  limited  number  of  persons, 
in  the  breaking  of  ground  at  Long 
Pond,  Aug.  26,  1846.  For  this  a  pol- 
ished steel  spade  with  a  rosewood 
handle,  bearing  a  silver  plate  with  suit- 
able inscriptions,  was  provided.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  shore 
of  the  pond,  in  Framingham.  The 
mayor  of  that  date,  Josiah  Quincy, 
jun.,  lifted  the  tiist  spadcail  of  earth 
into  a  barrow.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
ex-i)resident  of  the  United  States, 
lifted  the  second  spadeful ;  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  sen.,  who  as  mayor  in  1825 
had  initiated  the  scheme  for  a  public 
water-supi)ly,  lifted  the  third.  A  brass 
band  present  applauded  the  mayor's 
cfTi^rt  by  performing  "  ILail  Colum- 
bia ; "  that  of  the  ex-president,  by 
giving  "Adams  and  Liberty;"  and 
that  of  the  ex-mayor,  by  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  Afterwards  there  was  a 
dinner,  with  speeches,  beneath  a  tent 
which  had  been  pitched  upon  the 
grounds.  The  present  daily  supply 
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to  the  city  from  all  sources  is  about 
40,000,000  gallons,  of  which  less  than 
8,000,000  comes  from  Mystic  Lake. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  water-works,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  accessible  from  the  city, 
is  the  Chestnut-hill  Reservoir  in  the 
Ikighton  district.  A  carriage-ride 
thither  in  the  pleasant  season  is  en- 
joyable in  itself,  as  the  route  extends 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  sulnirbs.  This  distance  is  hve  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  reservoir  is  irregular  in  out- 
line. The  area  of  its  water-surface  is 
125  acres.  The  situation  is  naturally 
beautiful,  and  it  has  been  further 
adorned  in  the  laying  -  out  of  the 
grounds.  A  smooth  macadamized 
driveway,  of  width  varying  from  60 
to  80  feet,  extends  around  the  reser- 
voir at  the  top  of  the  embankment, 
covering  in  the  entire  circuit  a  dis- 
tance of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The 
visitor  passes  over  it  in  his  carriage  in 
full  view  of  the  water-sarface  of  the 
reservoir.  The  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir is  nearly.  732,000,000  gallons. 
Here,  by  adjustments  of  water-gates, 
pipes,  and  conduits,  the  two  systems 
of  Lake- Cochituate  and  Sudbury- 
river  supply  are  blended.  The  water 
from  the  two  sources  may  be  mingled 
in  the  reservoir,  or  either  basin  of  it, 
or  the  two  waters  may  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  flowed  by  indejjendent  pipes 
to  the  city.  If  the  visitor  goes  out  by 
the  most  direct  route  of  Beacon  Street, 
he  may  advisedly  return  by  the  way 
of  Roxbury  district,  passing  cn  rciiti' 
the  Brookline  Reservoir,  a  i)art  of  the 
original  Cochituate  system;  and  at 
Roxbury  lie  may  visit  the  reservoir  at 
I'arker  Hill,  whicii  supplies  the  high 
service  of  the  city.  The  former  has 
an  area  of  22  acres,  and  a  capacity  of 
90,000,000  gallr)ns  ;  the  latter,  an  area 
of  one  and  a  half  acres,  and  a  caiiac  ity 
of  7,200,000  gallons.  Not  far  distant 
is  the  standpipe,  a  very  handsonie 
])iece  of  architecture,  placed  upon  the 
.  ite  of  the  old  Roxbury  fort  which 
■.\as  of  fame   in   the  Revolutionary 


period,  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 
At  South  Boston  there  is  a  small 
reservoir,  which  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  which,  though  of  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  itself,  is  worthy  of 
the  stranger's  visit  as  occupying  the 
very  ground  which  Washington  vic- 
toriously fortilied  in  1776.  The  place 
was  then  called  Dorchester  Heights; 
and  -as  a  military  position  it  was  so 
commanding  as  to  endanger  the  British 
fleet,  and  its  occupation  compelled 
the  British  land  and  naval  forces  to 
depart  from  Boston.  The  event  was 
regarded  of  such  importance  at  the 
time,  that  the  Continental  Congress 
ordered  a  medal  commemorative  of  it 
to  be  cast ;  which  was  done  under 
r3r.  Franklin's  direction,  in  Paris. 

As  a  matter  of  sight-seeing,  few  ob- 
jects in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  bet- 
ter worth  the  attention  of  a  visitor  in- 
terested in  architecture  than  the  bridge 
at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  by  which  the 
great  aqueduct  or  conduit  of  the  Sud- 
bury-river  Jiystem  is  carried  across  the 
Charles  River,  at  a  height  correspond- 
ing to  the  regular  grade  of  the  conduit 
construction.  The  structure  is  of 
granite.  The  great  arch  which  is  pro- 
jected across  the  stream  has  a  span  of 
130  feet.  For  crossing  the  river  val- 
ley, there  are  five  other  arches  of  37 
feet  s]3an  each,  and  one  of  28  feet. 
The  i)umping-station  of  the  high-ser- 
vice dej^artment  of  the  water-system  is 
in  the  Roxbury  district,  near  the  Tre- 
mont-street  crossing  of  the  l^oston  and 
Providence  Railroad.  The  building 
has  no  architectural  pretensions;  but 
the  enginery  within  it  is  of  interest 
to  experts.  The  Lake-Cochituate  and 
Sudbiu'y-river  sources  of  su])])ly  are 
accessil)le  by  trains  of  the  lioston  and 
Albany  Railroad  stopping  at  stations 
in  hVamingham,  Natick,  and  Ashland. 
The  area  of  the  lake  is  about  800 
acres.  The  area  of  the  three  storage- 
basins  of  the  Sudbury,  and  that  of 
Farm  Pond  which  is  connected  with 
them,  is  in  the  total  755  acres.  Mystic 
Lake  is  situated  in  Winchester,  6  or  7 
miles  from  Bostr)n.    A  visit  to  it  will 
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make  a  pleasant  carriage-drive  through 
Charlestown  and  over  Winter  Hill,  in 
Somerville.  Thence  the  route  will  be 
by  the  way  of  Tufts  College,  to  the 
pumping-station  and  reservoir  of  the 
Mystic  works,  thence  through  West 
Medford  and  Winchester,  around  the 
lake  to  Arlington.  Within  the  city 
there  are  many  public  fountains.  The 
two  which  are  most  notable  are  the 
Brewer  Fountain,  on  the  Common, 
near  the  Park-street  Church ;  and  the 
Ether  Fountain,  in  the  Public  Garden. 
The  former  was  given  to  the  city  by 
the  late  Gardner  Brewer,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  celebrated  Parisian  model.  The 
latter  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Thomas 
Lee  [see  Fouiitanis'].  Many  technical 
and  historical  particulars  concerning 
the  water-works  may  be  found  in 
Bradlee's  history  of  the  water-works, 
and  Fitzgerald's  supplementary  his- 
tory; both  of  which  were  issued  at 
city  expense,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  water-board. 

Wayfarers'  Lodge.  —  See  Over- 
seers of  the  P'oor. 

Webster's  Home. —  See  Old  Land- 
marks. 

Webster  Statue. —  The  statue  of 

Daniel  Webster,  in  the  State-house 
grounds,  —  facing  Beacon  Street,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  broad  flight 
of  stej^s  leading  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  building,  —  is  by  liiram  Powers. 
It  was  the  second  statue  of  Webster 
executed  by  the  sculptor,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  lost  at  sea  while  on  the 
voyage  from  Leghorn.  Tt  is  of  bronze, 
of  heroic  size,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal 
of  New-Hampshire  granite.  The  head 
and  face  were  modelled  from  life  by  the 
artist,  during  a  three-weeks'  visit  for 
that  purpose  at  Marshfield,  when  the 
great  statesman  was  in  his  ])rime. 
The  right  hand  points  to  the  symbol  of 
the  Union,  on  which  his  left  reposes; 
md  in  the  words  of  Edward  l^vcrctt, 
■t  the  close  of  his  oration  on  the  occa- 


sion of  the  dedication  of  the  statue, 
"his  imperial  gaze"  is  "directed,  with 
the  hopes  of  the  country,  to  the  bound- 
less West."  The  movement  for  the 
statue  was  made  in  a  public  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Webster;  and  a  committee  of 
one  hundred,  raised  at  this  meeting, 
carried  out  the  work.  The  fund  was 
raised  by  subscription;  and  the  statue, 
with  its  pedestal,  was  procured  at  a 
cost  of  ^10,000.  It  was  placed  in  po- 
sition in  1859,  and  dedicated  on  Sept. 
17,  1859,  Edward  Everett  pronouncing 
the  oration;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  then 
governor,  representing  the  State;  and 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  then  mayor,  the 
city.  Previous  to  its  erection  in  the 
State-house  yard,  it  was  for  a  while 
on  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Athenaeum  on  Beacon 
Street,  and  was  at  the  time  sharply 
criticised.  Its  admirers,  however,  con- 
tended that  the  light  was  bad;  and 
they  brought  forward  the  evidence  of 
recognized  critics,  whose  opinion  was 
respected  in  the  conmiunily  as  that  of 
comi:)etent  judges,  in  favor  of  its  truth- 
fulness as  a  portrait  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  statesman's  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  of  its  excellence  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  sculptor  Bartlett, 
however,  is  of  those  who  condemn  it. 
In  his  jDapers  on  "  Civic  Monuments 
in  New  England,"  he  says,  "The  idea 
of  the  statue  is  to  rei:»resent  tlie  states- 
man and  orator  in  the  act  of  expound- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  en.phasizing 
the  principle  thai  unit)n  is  strength; 
and  this  is  expressed  by  j^lacing  the 
left  hand  upon  a  bundle  uf  sticks,  rep- 
resenting/r/.r<rj,  while  the  right  points 
with  an  unrolled  manuscript  to  this 
symbol.  It  is  an  illustrative  statue  in 
its  fullest  and  nearly  its  flattest  sense. 
...  It  is  as  near  a  work  of  art  as 
bronze  can  make  it.  As  a  piece  of 
workmanship,  the  right  leg  shows  in- 
dications of  study.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  hideous  api)earance  of  the  back. 
The  i-)linth  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
a  tin  soldier,  while  the  jiedestal  is  com- 
mon enough  for  all  thai  it  supports." 
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Wells  Memorial  Workingmen's 
Club  and  Institute.  —  This  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Wells  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  "  Christian  charity  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  M.  P. 
Wells  ...  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
workingmen  by  furnishing  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  instruction,  and  what- 
ever else  may  contribute  to  their  physi- 
cal and  moral  well-being."  Rev.  E. 
M.  P.  Wells,  D.D.,  served  for  30  years 
as  the  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 
city-mission ;  and  he  gave  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  humbler  and 
less-favored  classes  of  society,  con- 
tributing to  their  physical  well-being 
and  comforts,  as  well  as  stimulating 
their  better  natures.  He  was  widely 
known  among  the  poor  as  Father 
Wells.  lie  died  on  the  ist  of  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  four  months  beyond  the 
venerable  age  of  Sk  ;  and  he  pursued 
his  work  as  zealousi)'  and  as  devotedly, 
as  his  years  advanced,  as  in  his  prime. 
Soon  after  his  death  the  movement  to 
establish  some  fitting  memorial  of  his 
useful  life  and  noble  character  was 
begun.  On  the  r-ecommendation  of  a 
committee  of  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Trinity  Church,  the  Mission  House, 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  was  re-named  "  St. 
Stephen's  House,"  and  inscribed  as  a 
])ermanent  memorial  to  Dr.  Wells; 
and  a  workingmen's  institute  was  es- 
tablished and  endowed,  administered 
by  its  own  board  of  trustees.  In 
order  to  secure  for  the  object  greater 
efficiency,  the  Wells  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  corporation 
organized  in  April,  1879,  with  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  jun.,  as  president,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  managers. 
The  Workingmen's  Institute,  or  Club, 
was  promptly  established  ;  and  rooms 
for  its  accommodation,  at  No.  1125 
Washington  Street,  were  (Ji)encd  in  the 
following  June,  the  formal  organization 
(;f  the  enteri)rise  taking  ])lace  in  Octo- 
ber. The  object  of  the  club  is  to  pro- 
m(jte  the  best  interests  of  workingmen, 
to  exert  a  healthy  influence,  and  to 
\k  ucr  theconclitiou,  morally,  intellectu- 
al.;, and  ])!ly.^i(;ally,  of  its  members. 


These  first  club-rooms  were  supplied 
with  a  library,  and  had  reading,  game, 
smoking,  and  bath  rooms.  The  build- 
ing having  been  injured  by  fire,  a  re- 
moval was  made  in  1881  to  No.  1025 
W^ashington  Street.  A  new  club-house 
has  since  been  built  on  a  large  scale, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
with  fitting  ceremonies  on  Memorial 
Day,  in  May,  1882,  and  the  structure 
completed  and  dedicated  Feb.  22, 
1883.  This  comprises  a  reading-room, 
class-rooms,  committee-rooms,  halls 
for  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  bil- 
liard-room, smoking-room,  and  gym- 
nasium, with  modern  conveniences  of 
many  kinds.  The  building  was  erected 
through  the  aid  of  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic gentlemen,  who  have  subscribed 
generously  to  the  enterprise.  It  cost 
about  $30,000.  The  lower  floor  is  occu- 
l)ied  as  a  "  casino,"  a  popular  coffee- 
house of  the  English  ])attern  [see  Casi- 
no], the  rent  for  which  will  go  into  a 
fund,  which  will  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  club  ultimately 
to  purchase  the  building.  The  mem- 
bership-fee is  fi.xed  at  $1  a  year,  paya- 
ble quarterly,  which  entitles  a  member 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  rooms.  A 
fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium by  non-members,  and  the  large 
hall  is  to  be  let  for  public  uses  under 
certain  conditions.  The  club  is  self- 
supporting;  and  the  rentals  derived 
in  these  various  ways  from  its  new 
building,  together  with  donations  from 
those  interested  in  the  good  work,  it 
is  believed,  will  help  it  to  secure  the 
ownership  of  the  pr(j]K'rty  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  In  June,  1880,  the  Work- 
ingmen's Co-operative  Saving-Fund 
and  Roan  Association  was  organized 
within  the  club;  and  it  has  at  the 
])rcseiit  lime  about  350  members, 
and  a])out  2,000  shares,  opening  with 
its  thinl  year  of  e.\istence  a  fifth  series 
of  shares  [see  Co-operative  Sa7>itig- 
I'lDui  and  Loan  Associations].  There 
are  also  within  the  club  debating, 
(Iramatic,  singing,  and  drawing  classes, 
'i'hc  new  club-house  is  on  Washington 
Street,  just  above  Castle  Street. 
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Welsh  in  Boston  (The).  —  The 

Welsh  residents  of  Bobton  and  its 
vicinity  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred,  the  for- 
mer figure  being  probalily  nearest  the 
mark.  They  are  very  much  scattered, 
so  that  social  gatherings  are  ditlicult, 
and  consequently  infrequent,  though 
they  usually  turn  out  in  force  on  St. 
David's  Day.  They  have  a  benevolent 
society,  known  as  the  "  Sons  of  Cam- 
bria," holding  its  meetings  at  present 
at  the  office  of  Dr.  David  Evans,  on 
Tremont  Street  •  near  Eliot.  While 
small  in  numbers,  this  society  is  the 
means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
both  by  assisting  new  arrivals  to  o]> 
tain  employment,  and  also  in  being 
ready  at  all  times  to  help  such  of  their 
countrymen  as  may  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  their  new  home ;  the  number 
of  whom,  however,  is  very  small  I'he 
Welsh  have  no  distinctive  church  of 
their  own  in  Boston,  but  have  a  Bible- 
class  for  both  sexes,  holding  its  meet- 
ings at  2.30  P.M.  every  Sunday  in  the 
vestry  of  the  l^romfield-street  JNIethod- 
ist  Church,  which  is  kindly  loaned 
them  for  that  purpose.  Here  may  be 
found  all  shades  of  religious  opinion, 
the  members  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  probably  predomi- 
nating. This  church  is  one  peculiar 
to  the  Welsh,  being  made  up  originally 
of  members,  who,  while  following  the 
teachings  of  Whitefield,  adoptecl  the 
itinerant  method  of  Wesley.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Welsh  community  in  Boston 
are  natives  of  North  Wales,  there 
being  but  very  few  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  principality.  .'Ml  the 
leading  trades  are  represented  among 
them,  Welshmen  coming  to  this  city 
generally  having  learned  some  handi- 
craft. Quite  a  large  number  find  em- 
ployment as  granite-cutters  in  (^uincy 
and  elsewhere.  ]'crhaj)s  among  the 
best-known  Welshmen  in  l5oston  are 
Robert  S.  Jones,  bookbinder,  No.  25.S 
Washington  Street;  William  J.  Cr'il- 
fith  and  Griffith  J.  Williams  of  the 
West-end  Roofing  Comi)any,  No.  232 
Cambridge  Street;  Dr.  I'.vans,  before 


mentioned;  and,  though  not  a  resident, 
Capt.  Parry,  now  of  the  "  Bulgarian,"*,!- 
belonging  to  the  well-known  Leyland^^t 
line  of  Liverpool  and  Boston  steam-'f 
ships.  ■ 

Wesleyan  Hall. —  See  Halls,  and 

Methodist  -  Episcopal  Denomination 
al^d  Churches.  4 

West-Chester   Park. —  See 

Chester  Park  and  Square;  also  Parks 
and  Squares^ 

West  Church  (Congregational). 
—  Cambridge  Street,  corner  of  Lynde. 
This  is  one  of  the  older  churches  of 
the  city,  with  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  organized  in  January,  1737, 
with  17  members,  14  of  whom  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  First,  South, 
Brattle-street,  North,  New-North,  and 
Camliridge  churches  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  the  first  meeting-house,  a  struc- 
ture of  wood,  was  built  that  year.  Rev. 
William  Hooper  was  the  first  minister. 
He  was  ordained  May  18,  1737,  and 
continued  in  the  place  until  1747, 
when  he  embraced  Episcopacy,  and  left 
the  church.  Several  years  after,  he 
became  rector  of  Trinity,  serving  until 
his  death  in  1767  [see  Trinity  CJiicrch\ 
Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  who  has  been 
claimed  as  the  first  preacher  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  the  Boston  pulpits,  and 
also  as  the  first  preacher  of  Universal- 
ism  [see  Unitarian  Denomination  ana 
Cliur  cites,  also  Univcrsalist  Denom- 
ination and  Chnri  hes\  was  the  next  _ 
minister.  He  was  ordained  June  17, 
1747  ;  and  his  ministry  continued  until 
his  death,  July  9,  1766.  He  has  been 
called  "  in  learning,  courage,  and  elo- 
(|uence,  the  first  preacher  in  America." 
He  was  regarded  as  heretical  by  many 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  ;  and 
Dr.  Peabody,  in  his  chapter  on  " 'i'he 
Unitarians  in  Boston,"  in  the  "Memo- 
rial History,"  recalls  the  fact,  that  there 
was  no  Boston  minister  in  the  council 
that  ordained  him,  and  he  never  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion of  Ministers.  The  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  his  (jrdiiiation  was  preached 
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by  Ebenezer  Gay,  pastor  of  the  old 
cliurch  in  Hingham.  The  third  minister 
was  Simeon  Howard,  D.D.,  of  whom, 
Dr.  Peabody  says,  "  the  record  rvms, 
that  his  parishioners  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  honored  him  as  a  father, 
.  .  .  and  the  community  at  large  rever- 
enced him  for  his  simplicity,  integrity, 
and  benevolence."  lie  was  ordained  in 
May,  1861  ;  and  his  pastorate  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  40  years, 
like  that  of  Dr.  Mayhew's,  closing  only 
with  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1S04. 
During  the  siege  the  church-building 
was  seized  by  the  British,  and  occupied 
as  a  barrack ;  and  the  steeple  was 
taken  down,  because  "  the  rebels  "  had 
used  it  to  make  signals  to  the  camp  in 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Howard  went  with  a 
number  of  his  parishioners  to  Halifax 
during  these  troublous  times.  The 
fourth  minister  was  Rev,  Charles  Low- 
ell, D.D.,  a  leading  member  of  the  emi- 
nent Lowell  family,  and  father  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  the  poet  and  essayist. 
He  was  ordained  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1806.  The  same  year  the  first  meeting- 
house was  pulled -down,  and  the  pres- 
ent structure  was  built  in  its  place. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  A])ril  4, 
and  the  edifice  was  completed  and 
dedicated  on  "  Thanksgiving  Day  "  of 
the  same  year.  It  was  built  in  the  se- 
vere style  of  church  architecture  pre- 
vailing at  that  time,  and  is  now  classed 
with  the  old-fashioned  structures  fast 
becoming  "  historic  "  In  March,  1837, 
Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  was  ordained  as 
junior  pastor  of  the  church  ;  and  in 
1861,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lowell,  he 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  sole  pas- 
tor, which  he  continues  to  hold.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  church  was  laid 
out  in  1849 )  '^'""^^  related  tliat 

in  1853  Lowell  set  out  four  oak- 
trees  here  which  had  been  raised  fiom 
acorns  planted  in  his  beautiful  grounds 
at  Cambridge  known^as  "  IChnvvood," 
n(Av  the  home  of  his  son,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

West  End  (The).  —  This  term  is 
made  to  apply  to  the  old  portion  ol 


the  city  lying  between  lower  Tremont, 
Court,  and  Sudbury  Streets,  and  the 
Charles  River;  all  of  Beacon  Hill,  and 
the  entire  Back-bay  district  [see  Bac^- 
bay  District. \  Many  people,  however, 
are  coming  to  speak  of  the  older  por- 
tions as  the  "Old  West  End,"  and 
the  Back -bay  district  as  the  "New 
West  End."  That  portion  of  the  West 
End  lying  on  the  westerly  slopes  of 
Beacon  Hill,  bounded  by  Pinckney 
Street  on  one  side,  and  Beacon  Street 
and  the  Common  on  the  other,  is  a 
region  of  fine,  comfortable  dwellings, 
not  so  showy  or  so  impressive  as  those 
of  the  newer  and  more  modern  Back- 
bay  district,  but  substantial  and  "emi- 
nently lespectalile."  Along  Beacon 
Street,  to  the  Back-bay  district;  on 
Mount-Vernon,  Chestnut,  Walnut, 
Louisburg  Square,  Pinckney,  portions 
of  Joy  nearest  Beacon,  on  parts  of 
Hancock  Street,  and  other  of  the  older 
West-End  streets,  —  many  old  Boston 
families  reside;  and  this  section  of  the 
town  is  especially  attractive  to  old 
Bostonians,  who  have  for  so  many 
years  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  fa- 
vored section,  well  representing  the 
solidity  and  much  of  the  culture  of 
the  city.  It  was  in  Chestnut  Street  that 
the  widely  known  Radical  Club  used 
to  meet  [see  Cbib-life  in  Boston,  and 
/snis\  ;  Richard  Henry  Dana  lived  for 
)cars  here,  and  here  he  died.  The 
well-known  preacher  and  essayist  Cy- 
rus A.  Bartol,  Francis  Parkman,  and 
Bishop  B.  H.  Paddock  also  live  here. 
On  Mount-Vernon  Street  arc  the  winter 
homes  of  Charles  I-'rancis  Adams  and 
e.\-Ciov.  CMatlin ;  the  lioston  residence 
of  Judge  Gray,  long  chief  justice  of  the 
vSupreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  now 
of  the  United-States  Supreme  Bench, 
is  also  on  this  street.  Miss  Anne  Whit- 
ney, the  artist,  has  her  studiohere.  On 
I'inckney  Street  is  the  modest  rebi- 
dence  of  lulvvin  P.  Whipple,  the  essay- 
ist and  critical  writer;  and  on  Charles 
Street  is  the  winter  home  of  T.  B.  Al- 
drich,  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 
'I'he  family  of  John  A.  Andrew,  the 
great  war  governor,  albo  live  here. 
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West-End  Boat-Club.  —  See  Boat- 
ing. 

West-Roxbury  District  (The). — 

This  is  the  most  rural  of  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  city.  It  is  a  section 
abounding  in  charming  scenery,  with 
pleasant  tree-fringed  roadways  and  by- 
paths; a  place  of  modern  villas,  old- 
fashioned  cottages,  and  country  homes, 
enjoying  many  of  the  advantages  and 
conveniences  of  the  town,  with  the 
freedom,  roominess,  and  delights  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  called  the  natu- 
ral park  of  the  city,  and  it  is  within  its 
limits  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
proposed  system  of  public  parks  is  to 
be  located  [see  Pitblic-PiU  ks  Syste?n\. 
It  includes  the  beautiful  section  which 
has  for  so  many  years  been  known  as 
Jamaica  Plain  [see  Jiunaica  l^lain\ 
and  the  grounds  of  the  lUissey  Institu- 
tion and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  [see 
these].  The  beautiful  Forest-hills 
Cemetery  is  also  within  its  limits,  and 
Mount-Hope  Cemetery  is  partly  within 
them  and  the  Dorchester  district  [see 
CemeteriesX  •  The  celebrated  15 rook 
Farm,  now  occupied  by  the  Brook- 
farm  Orphan  Home,  is  in  this  district 
[see  Brook  Farvi\.  Originally  West 
Roxbury  was  a  part  of  Roxbury. 
Efforts  for  separation  were  begun  as 
early  as  1706,  when  it  was  made  the 
Second  Parish.  Further  efforts  were 
repeatedly  made  in  succeeding  years; 
but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  the  sec- 
tion was  set  off,  and  made  a  separate 
town.  The  Act  incorporating  the  town 
took  effect  May  24  of  that  year.  This 
was  five  years  after  Roxbury  had  be- 
come a  city,  a  mtn'ement  of  which  the 
western  section  did  not  approve.  The 
new  town  took  about  four-hfths  of 
the  territory  of  the  new  city;  and  the 
dividing-line  was  made  from  Blue-IIill 
Avenue,  ah^ng  Seavcr  Street,  across 
to  the  15rookline  boundary.  West 
Roxbury  was  annexed  to  lioston  in 
1874;  and  it  then  brought  to  the  city 
about  9,000  inhabitants,  and  7,848 
square  acres  of  territory  (see  Aunexa- 
tions\.    The  West-Roxbury  di.^trict  is 


in  part  reached  from  the  city  proper 
by  street-cars  through  the  Roxbury 
district,  and  by  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad. 

West-Roxbury  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment (The)  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Centre  and  South  Streets,  in  the  Ja- 
maica-Plain part  of  the  West-Roxbury 
district,  near  Curtis  Hall,  formerly  the 
Town  Hall.  It  is  a  granite  structure, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  On  each  of  the 
four  sides  is  a  pointed  archway,  open- 
ing into  a  vaulted  chamber  in  which 
stands  a  stone  of  Italian  marble,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  'of  the  West- 
Roxbury  men  who  fell  during  the  war. 
In  the  gables  above  the  arches  are  the 
names  of  Lincoln,  Andrew,  Thomas, 
and  P'arragut ;  and  at  the  corners  are 
four  pinnacles,  ornamented  with  mili- 
tary trophies  in  relief.  The  structure 
terminates  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  ped- 
estal, on  which  stands  the  statue  of  a 
soldier  leaning  on  his  gun,  in  pensive 
contemplation  of  the  loss  of  his  com- 
rades. The  monument  is  34  feet  high. 
The  base  is  of  dark  Quincy  stone,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  structure  of  light- 
gray  granite.  The  architect  was  W. 
W.  Lumrnis.  The  work  was  dedicated 
on  Sept.  14,  1871,  with  fitting  ceremo- 
nies, a  leading  feature  of  which  was  a 
memorial  address  by  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  whose  home  is  in  this  dis- 
trict of  the  city.  [See  Church  of  the 
Disciples?^ 

Wharves.  —  Within  recent  years 
extensive  improvements  have  been' 
made  along  the  entire  water-front  of 
the  city;  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
modern  wharves  and  docks  is  now 
eitlier  building  or  planned  in  connec- 
tion with  jjrojects  for  providing  im- 
proved terminal  facilities  for  the  rail- 
road-lines centring  in  Boston,  and 
connecting  with  the  great  railway- 
system  of  the  coytinent,  bringing  tliem 
directly  to  tide-water.  A  large  i)or- 
tion  of  this  work  is  already  completed, 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  is  going 
forward  with  conunendable  despatch. 
When  it  is  fmi'^hcd,  Poston  will  have 
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a  magnificent  series  of  piers  and  docks, 
substantial  in  their  construction,  with 
connnodious  warehouses  and  freight- 
sheds,  and  ample  provision  for  the 
easy  accommodation  of  all  the  carry- 
ing-trade that  may  come  to  the  port, 
with  prompt  and  cheap  transportation. 
This  system  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  chapter  on  Tcr»iinal  Facilitit's  in 
this  book.  At  present  all  the  leading 
wharves  of  the  city  proper  are  con- 
nected with  the  several  railroads  by 
the  Union  Freight  Railroad,  whose 
tracks  run  along  the  water-front  to 
Constitution,  T,  Lewis,  Eastern-ave- 
nue, Commercial,  Union,  and  Central 
Wharves  [see  Old- Colony  Raiiroad]; 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  with  its  lloo- 
sac-tunnel  and  Western  connections, 
is  connected  with  the  extensive  series 
of  docks  and  piers  of  the  Hoosac- 
tunnel  Dock  and  Elevator  Company, 
along  the  Charlestown-district  water- 
front [see  Terminal  Kici/ities],  and 
also  at  Constitution  Wharf  with  the 
Leyland  line  of  European  steamships 
I  see  SlCiDjiships  a)td  SlcamsJiip-trade  of 
Bostoii\ ;  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and 
Concord  Railroads,  with  their  Western 
and  Canadian  connections,  reach  tide- 
water at  the  Mystic-river  wharves  in 
the  Charlestown  district;  the  Boston 
and  Albany  and  its  New-York-Central 
connections  reach  the  great  wharves 
of  the  steamship-lines  on  the  East- 
Boston  water-front  by  means  of  the 
Grand  -  junction  Railway,  which  it 
operates;  and  the  New-York  and  New- 
England  Railroad,  connected  with  tiie 
I'eimsylvania  Central  and  other  lines, 
is  carrying  forward  extensive  dock 
and  pier  improven\ents  of  its  own  on 
a  section  of  the  South-Boston  flats 
which  it  has  acquired  from  the  State 
(sec  these  railrcjads,  and  als(j  chapter 
erilitled  K  nil  roads].  In  addition  to 
these  improvements,  the  sclicme  (jf  the 
Ea.-ii- Haven  Company  contemplates  a 
system  of  wharves  and  docks  covering 
several  hundred  acres  of  flats  and 
upb.nds  along  the  fore.shore  of  ICast 
Bo:-'.  )n,  with  a  belt  railroad  nnniing 
froi  i  them  around  the  city,  at  a  dis- 


tance of  from  four  to  six  miles  from 
the  State  House,  crossing  all  the  rail- 
roads entering  the  city,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  new  docks  on  the  South- 
Boston  water-front.  This  belt  road  is 
to  be  for  passengers  as  well  as  freight, 
and  is  to  pass  above  or  under  all 
crossings.  The  wharves  of  the  city 
have  been  for  years  of  a  superior  kind. 
Forty  years  ago  wharf-property  was 
the  most  productive  of  its  real  estate. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Howard,  the  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  one 
of  his  late  interesting  as  well  as  val- 
uable reports,  states,  that,  during  the 
period  from  1840  to  1855,  the  annual 
net  income  of  the  several  wharves 
ranged  from  $20,000  to  $26,000.  "  In 
many  cases,  such  as  Central  and  Long 
Wharves,"  he  adds,  "the  amount  did 
not  include  the  rent  of  stores.  The 
owners  of  stores  on  Central  Wharf 
were  allowed  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
incoine  of  the  wharfage  and  dockage; 
and,  there  being  50  stores,  it  gave  to 
each  owner  of  a  store  $400  per  annum. 
City  Wharf  was  leased  in  1832  for  20 
years,  for  $20,000  a  year ;  the  lessees  to 
erect  the  stores,  the  same  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  city  government.  .  .  .' 
Later,  Commercial  Wharf  was  leased 
for  about  the  same  sum;  and  in  1845 
John  H.  Pearson  took  a  lease  of  Long 
Wharf  for  ten  years,  at  $50,000  per  . 
year;  of  this  amount  the  regular 
packet-lines  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Rich- 
n\ond,  Iniltimore,  Bhilatlelphia,  and 
New  York,  contributed  about  two- 
thirds.  Fairfickl,  Lincoln,  &  Co.'s 
packet  for  live  years  (1840  to  1845) 
paid  to  Lewis  Wharf  nearly  $75,000. 
The  most  profitable  wharf-j)roperty 
was  that  of  City  Wharf,  Mercantile 
Wharf,  and  Philadelphia  and  Balti-  ; 
more  Packet  Piers,  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cargoes  loaded  and  dis- 
charged." The  wharfage  was  paid  by  * 
the  consignees  of  the  goods ;  and  the 
wharfage  tariff  was  established  by  a 
combination  of  the  corporations  own- 
ing wharves,  though  special  rates  were 
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made  by  individual  wharf  -  owners. 
The  sale  of  the  City  Wharf  in  1852, 
and  its  utilization  for  warehousing 
purposes,  with  the  building  of  Mercan- 
tile-wharf Block  and  the  State-street 
Block  at  the  head  of  Long  Wharf, 
which  followed,  in  Mr.  Howard's 
opinion,  marked  "  the  beginning  of 
the  destruction  of  the  once  magnificent 
wharf-property  that  belonged  to  Bos- 
ton. .  .  .  Atlantic  Avenue  completed 
it."  Among  the  oldest  wharves  are 
Long  [see  Boston  Pier],  Central,  T,  and 
India  Wharves.  Battery  Wharf  marks 
the  site  of  the  North  Battery,  to 
which  fact  its  name  is  due;  and  Rowe's 
Wharf,  the  South  Battery,  an  out- 
work of  Fort  Hill,  Where  Liverpool 
Wharf  now  is,  was  formerly  Griffin's 
Wharf,  the  scene  of  the  spirited  "  Tea- 
party"  [see  Tea-party^  The  Boston], 
The  line  of  the  ancient  Barricado,  or 
Old  Wharf  [see  Barricado^,  which  in 
the  early  times  used  to  extend  from 
the  foot  of  Copp's  Hill  to  South  Bat- 
tery at  the  foot  of  Fort  Hill,  is  now 
followed  substantially  by  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue. It  enclosed  the  Town  Cove,  in 
which  the  ship]:>ing  lay.  Forty  years 
ago  Commercial  Street,  from  the  old 
Battery,  or  Battery  Wharf,  to  Long 
Wharf,  was  a  water-front ;  and  until 
Broad  Street  was  laid  out,  in  1808, 
Batterymarch  to  its  junction  with  Kilby 
Street  marked  the  water-line.  The  old 
Town  Dock,  from  which  Dock  Scpiare 
—  now  lost  in  Adams  Square,  in  the 
extension  of  Washington  Street  —  took 
its  name,  was  along  the  foot  of  the 
Market  Place,  about  where  Faneuil 
Hall  now  stands  ;  and  near  the  junction 
of  North  and  Union  Streets  was  the 
"  watch-house ;  "  in  its  immediate  neigli- 
borhood  was  also  the  "  Conduit,"  a 
reservoir  of  water,  raised  in  the  centre 
and  sloping  at  the  sides.  It  was  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  the  top  was 
utilized  as  a  meat-market  on  Satur- 
days. At  the  foot  of  Merchants'  Row 
was  a  swing-bridge  over  the  dock. 

Winchester  Home  for  Aged 
Women.  —  See  Asylums  and  Homes  ; 


also.  Charitable  and  Benevolent  So- 
cieties. 

Windsor  Theatre. —  On  the  corner 

of  Washington  and  Dover  Streets,  in 
the  old  Williams  Market  building. 
This  is  a  variety  theatre,  managed  by 
George  E,  Lothrop  of  the  Boylston 
Museum.  The  playhouse  was  first 
opened  as  a  regular  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  autumn  of  1880,  by  Robert 
AI.  Hooley  of  Chicago,  with  "  Hooley 
and  Emerson's  Minstrels,"  under  the 
name  of  "  Hooley's  Theatre."  After 
a  brief  season  the  house  was  closed. 
In  the  winter  of  1880-81  it  was  re- 
opened as  the  "Novelty  Theatre," 
with  Charles  H.  Thayer  as  lessee 
and  John  McFadden  as  manager. 
Variety  performances  and  the  sensa- 
tional drama  were  produced  under 
this  management,  with  varying  suc- 
cess. The  name  of  "  Windsor  "  was 
assumed  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
of  1881-82,  when  the  house  opened 
under  the  control  of  John  A.  Stevens 
as  lessee,  and  D.  B.  Hopkins  as  man- 
ager. Mr.  Lothrop  took  the  enter- 
prise in  hand  in  the  autumn  of  1S82, 
opening  the  house  for  the  season  on 
Oct.  16.  The  theatre  is  Williams  Hall 
remodelled.  It  is  a  small,  compact 
playhouse,  with  roomy  and  conven- 
ient entrances,  though  a  story  above 
the  street-floor.  There  is  but  one 
gallery.  The  seats  are  well  arranged 
and  comfortable.  There  are  two  roomy 
j)rivate  boxes.  The  auditorium  is  plain 
and  cheerful.  The  management  adver- 
tises ])opular  prices.  The  property  is 
owned  by  the  Williams  Market  Asso- 
ciation. 

Winthrop  C  ongreKational 
Church  (Congregational  Trinitarian). 
—  Green  Street,  Charlestown  district. 
This  was  formed  in  1833  by  seceders 
from  the  First  Parish  [see  First  Church 
in  Charlestoi.on\  and  was  incorporat- 
ed March  i,  that  year.  Rev.  Daniel 
Crosby  was  the  first  minister,  and  the 
earlier  meetings  were  held  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  first  meeting  house  of  the 
society  stood  on  Union  Street.  The 
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present  structure  was  completed  in 
1S49;  the  corner-stone  being  laid  on 
May  31,  1848.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in 
the  Gothic  style;  and  its  interior  is  a 
combination  of  old  styles  with  modern 
improvements.  Mr.  Crosby  continued 
as  pastor  for  nearly  10  years,  when  he 
resigned,  in  May,  1842,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1842.  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  John  Hum- 
phrey, who  came  from  Fairfield,  Conn. 
His  term  of  service  extended  from 
Nov.  30,  1842,  to  March  26,  1847.  He 
died  in  1854,  at  the  early  age  of  38. 
Succeeding  pastors  were:  Revs.  Ben- 
jamin Tappan,  D.D.,  1849-57;  Abbott 
E.  Kittredge,  D.U.,  1859-63  ;  and  J.  E. 
Rankin,  D.D.,  1864-69.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Twombly,  settlea  May  2,  1872,  is 
the  ])resent  pastor.  The  church  is 
called  the  Wintluop  in  remembrance 
of  Gov.  John  Winthrop.  It  has  been 
a  "mother  of  churches,"  many  of  its 
members  having  gone  out  to  help  in 
the  formation  of  other  societies;  and 
two  of  its  members  have  endowed  col- 
leges in  the  West,  —  the  Cavleton  Col- 
lege in  Minnesota,  and  the  Doane 
College  in  Nebi:a.^ka. 

Winthrop  Statue.  —  The  statue  of 
Gov.  Winthrop,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  net-work  of  street-car  tracks  in 
Scollay  Square,  is  the  work  of  Rich- 
ard S.  Greenough.  It  represents  the 
first  governor  just  after  landing  from 
the  ship  on  the  soil  of  the  untried  New 
World.  The  figure  is  clad  in  the  strik- 
ingly ])icturcsc|ue  garb  of  his  period. 
The  right  hand  holds  the  roll  of  the 
colony  charter,  and  the  left  bears  the 
volume  of  the  Scriptures.  iJehind 
the  figure  is  shown  the  base  of  a  newly 
cut  forest-trcc,  with  a  rope  attached, 
significant  of  the  fastening  of  the  boat 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  just 
reached  the  shore.  The  statue  is  of 
light  bron;:e,  on  a  pedestal  of  polished 
red  granite,  and  a  base  of  Quincy 
granite.  It  is  a  duplicate  of  that 
})laced  by  the  State  in  the  Capitol  at 
V  ..shington.  It  was  put  in  place  in 
S  i)tember,  1880,  and  uncovered  to  the 


public  on  the  17th,  the  day  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  city.  Its  cost  was 
$7,391,  and  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
Phillips  Fund.  [See  FJLillips  Fund  and 
Qiii)icy  Shitite.'] 

Woman  Suffrage.  —  See  Isms. 

Women's  Banking-Rooms.  —  The 

first  Women's  Branch  Banking-office 
in  the  city  was  established  in  1882,  in 
convenient  rooms  on  Tremont  Street, 
opposite  the  Common.  This  had  only 
a  brief  career.  There  are  "  Banking- 
Parlors  "  now  at  No.  459  Washington 
Street,  between  Winter  Street  and  Tem- 
ple Place.  These  are  comfortable  and 
quiet  rooms,  for  the  use  of  women  in- 
terested in  banking  and  brokerage.  The 
number  who  make  use  of  this  conven- 
ience is  unexpectedly  large.  The  larger 
number  are  women  who  have  money  to 
invest,  though  some  of  them  are  of  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind.  At  these  par- 
lors they  receive  advice  as  to  invest- 
ments ;  and  for  a  small  consideration 
their  money  is  ])laced  for  them  in  mort- 
gages, stocks,  or  bonds.  Women  who 
are  interested  in  the  movements  and 
fluctuations  of  the  stock-market  find  fa- 
cilities for  learning  it  here,  and  trans- 
fers of  stock  are  made  for  them  when 
they  desire.  The  parlors  are  connected 
with  "  the  street  "  and  down-town  brok- 
ers' offices  by  telephone.  A  number 
of  wonien  are  ])laying  constantly  with 
stocks ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who 
do  liusiness  here  do  it  quietly,  and  are 
not  actively  interested  in  speculation. 

Woman's  Club  (The  New-Eng- 
land).—  No.  5  Park  Street.  This 
club,  which  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
institutions  of  Boston,  always  named 
among  its  ])rominent  clubs,  often  vis- 
ited by  distinguished  strangers  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  entertained  gracefully 
and  graciously,  was  one  of  the  fiist 
of  the  numerous  clubs  for  women, 
which  exist  now  all  over  the  country. 
Its  inception  followed  closely  on  that 
of  Sorosis  of  New  York  ;  and  although 
in  a  measure,  without  doubt,  suggested 
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by  that  organization,  it  does  not  resem- 
ble Sorosis  the  slightest  in  its  gov- 
ernment nor  its  aims.  Sorosis  is  purely 
a  social  club;  while  the  New-England 
Woman's  Club  is  not  only  social,  but 
has  a  wide-reaching  work  in  many  di- 
rections. The  preliminary  meeting  of 
women  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  club  was  held  some  time  in  186S, 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt. 
The  plan  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
the  present  name  adopted.  At  a  later 
meeting  for  organization,  the  following 
officers  were  chosen :  President,  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Severance;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Mrs. 
William  Claflin,  Mrs.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Miss  Lucy  Goddard,  Mrs.  Julia  Ware! 
Howe,  Airs.  Anna  C.  Lowell,  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann,  Miss  Abby  W.  May, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Josiah  Quincv, 
Mrs.  William  U.  Rogers,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Waterston,  Mrs.  Emory  Washburn, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis;  recording 
secretary.  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  F.  L. 
Macdaniel ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
A.  Lane;  directors,  Miss  Jane  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Charles  D.  Homans,  JNIrs. 
Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Orvis, 
Mrs.  Nina  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Pitman, 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  Miss  Caroline 
Richards,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Southwick,  Mrs.  George  S.  Tolman. 
Rooms  were  taken  at  No.  3  Tremont 
Place;  and  the  club  became  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  from  the  first  showed 
wonderful  vitality,  proving  beyond  all 
question  that  women  might  he  classed 
among  the  "clubable"  people  of  the 
world.  The  Woman's  Club  was  in- 
tended as  a  centre  of  rest  and  social 
convenience  for  women  already  active 
in  various  philanthropic  ways  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  with  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  time  thus  econo- 
mized from  fruitless  search  of  each 
other,  or  spent  socially  in  a  less  satis- 
factory manner,  given  to  this  sympa- 
thetic intercourse,  might  turn  to  still 


more  fruitful  use  from  the  re-action 
upon  each  other  of  minds  so  well 
trained  in  varied  service,  when  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  special  needs  of  wo- 
men. Although  the  rooms  were  to  be 
open  at  all  hours  to  the  members, 
Monday  was  finally  settled  on  as  club- 
day,  on  which  there  was  to  be  some- 
thing of  special  interest  which  should 
draw  the  members  together.  The  first 
Monday  evening  of  every  month  was 
set  apart  for  an  entertainment  of  a 
purely  literary  character;  the  third 
Monday  was  appointed  for  the  hearing 
of  papers  upon  matters  of  social  inter- 
est, to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  themes  suggested,  in  which  all 
present  were  invited  to  take  part ;  the 
fourth  Monday  was  to  offer  an  occa- 
sion of  pure  amusement ;  the  second 
Monday  was  to  be  given  over  to  "club- 
tea."  This  plan  was  followed  for  a 
while;  but  latterly,  with  the  exception 
of  Club-tea  Monday,  all  are  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  "papers  and  a  discus- 
sion. All  the  best  essayists  and  poets 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  many  who 
have  visited  the  city,  have  read  before 
the  club,  some  of  them  several  times. 
The  Club  soon  outgrew  its  Tremont- 
place  quarters,  and  removed  to  No.  4 
Park  Street;  after  two  years' sojourn 
there  it  removed  to  its  present  loca- 
tion. No.  5  Park  Street.  Its  rooms 
here  are  large  and  commodious,  and 
the  conveniences  for  entertaining  are 
greater  than  they  ever  have  been  be- 
fore. The  appointments  are  by  no 
means  so  luxurious  as  tho.^e  in  the 
masculine  clubs,  but  there  is  a  cosi- 
ness and  home-iness  about  them  that 
tell  of  the  feminine  Jiabituecs;  there  are 
womanly  touches  everywhere,  from  the 
general  arrangement  of  furniture  to 
the  groupmg  of  the  pressed  ferns  over 
the  pictures.  Mrs.  Howe's  face  smiles 
down  upon  them  from  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  Lucretia  Mott  looks  benign- 
ly down  from  the  other.  There  are 
pictures  and  busts ;  a  piano,  with 
music  strewn  over  it;  writing-tables 
and  easy-chairs;  while  out  from  the 
windows  the  Common  shows  green  on 
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one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  old  elms 
of  Granary  burying-ground  sway  and 
swing.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to  many 
who  are  admitted  within  its  walls,  and 
somehow  in  its  atmosphere  and  influ- 
ence it  seems  to  them  to  embody  the 
spirits  of  the  women  who  make  it.  It 
is  often  asked  what  the  Club  really 
has  done  in  a  practical  way.  So  much 
that  even  the  members  who  do  not  be- 
long to  any  of  the  various  committees 
are  not  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
done  in  the  interests  of  women,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  Club.  While  to  all 
intents  and  purj^oses  it  is  a  social  club, 
yet  among  the  movements  which  have 
been  started  in  the  va^'ious  committees 
are  the  school  of  agriculture,  the  pla- 
cmg  of  women  on  school-boards,  the 
diet-kitchens,  and  others  that  have 
proven  equally  beneficent  to  the  pub- 
lic, both  of  men  and  women.  The 
Club  now  numbers  nearly  300  members. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody  secretary, 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Sewall  treasurer;  with 
a  board  of  directors,  many  of  whom 
were  in  the  original  list.  Tlie  annual 
meeting  is  a  pul)lic  one,  and  is  held  on 
the  Saturday  of  Anniversary  Week. 
[See  Club-life  in  Bosloii.] 

Women's  Industrial  and  Edu- 
cational Union.  —  No.  157  Trcmont 
Street.  Object,  mutual  co-operation 
and  sympathy  among  women.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Sunday  meetings 
for  women  which  had  been  held  hy  Dr. 
Harriet  Clisby  for  four  years  previous 
to  its  formation.  Its  first  meeting  was 
held  on  the  i  rth  of  June,  1877  ;  and  tlie 
Union  was  formed  with  Dr.  Clisby  as 
president.  Miss  Melissa  Chamberlain 
as  secretary,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Ejiton  as 
treasurer,  and  15  members.  In  No- 
vember following,  a  reading-room  A\as 
opened  at  No.  4  I'ark  Street;  and  be- 
fore the  first  annual  meeting  the  mem- 
bership had  increased  to  550.  The 
Union  aims  to  do  for  women  what  the 
CL  istian  Union  does  for  young  men. 
|S  VifUJiq  Melt's  Christian  Ij/iion.] 
Tii    reading-room  is  always  open,  day 


and  evening;  and  there  are  found  here 
the  daily  papers,  magazines,  and  books 
of  interest.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  always  present  to  receive 
strangers  ;  and  women  everywhere  are 
learning  that  there  is  at  least  one  place 
in  Boston  where  they  are  welcome. 
The  Sunday-afternoon  meetings  are 
continued,  and  some  women  speak 
every"  Sunday  to  an  audience  almost 
exclusively  of  women  ;  and  a  discus- 
sion on  the  address  always  follows,  in 
which  as  many  as  wish  may  take  part. 
The  educational  department  provides 
lectures  and  classes  ;  and  among  the 
branches  for  which  competent  teachers 
are  provided  are  stenography,  advanced 
and  elementary  drawing,  French,  Lat- 
in, German,  English  literature,  elo- 
cution, oil-painting,  and  embroidery. 
Of  these,  stenography,  elementary 
drawing,  English  literature,  French, 
Latin,  and  elocution  are  free  to  mem- 
bers ;  while  in  the  others  the  cost  of 
tuition  is  placed  at  only  a  nominal 
sum.  The  industrial  department  keeps 
for  sale  articles  made  by  women,  and 
takes  orders  for  plain,  fancy,  and  deco- 
rative work.  Orders  are  also  received 
for  home-made  cake,  bread,  jellies, 
canned  fruits,  preserves,  and  pickles. 
There  is  an  employment  committee; 
a  committee  for  visiting  the  sick;  an 
agency  of  direction  which  gives  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  localities,  lectures, 
schools,  places  of  entertainment,  and 
boarding-places  ;  and  a  hygiene  com- 
mittee, which  provides  lectures  on 
])hysical  culture.  A  competent  woman 
physician  is  in  attendance  every  day  at 
noon,  to  give  medical  advice  for  a  small 
compensation.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
tective committee,  which  investigates 
complaints  of  dues  withheld  from 
working-women;  and  if  the  complaints 
are  found  to  be  just,  and  the  money  is 
still  refused,  it  provides  lawyers'  ser- 
vices tiee  of  charge.  A  gre;it  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  by  this  branch 
(jf  the  Uni(ni,  and  it  has  come  to  be  an 
absolute  power  in  the  connnunity.  In 
iBSothc  Union  removed  to  its  present 
fpiarters,  at  No.  157  Trcmont  Street; 
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and  the  next  move,  the  managers  con- 
fidently hope,  will  be  into  a  house  of 
its  own.  The  present  membership  is 
nearly  1,000;  and  the  president  is  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Diaz,  with  Miss  Melissa  Cham- 
berlain still  secretary.  The  treasurer 
is  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Eaton  ;  and  them  an- 
agers,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Getting,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Gay,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  A.  F. 
Dowse. 


Women's  and  Children's  Hospi- 
tal.—  See  New-England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children. 

Worcester  Square. —  See  Parks 

and  Squares. 

Workingmen's  Club.  —  See  Wells 
Memorial  Workingmen's  Club  and  In- 
stitute. 
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Yachting    and   Tacht-Clubs.  — 

Boston  Harbor  offers  very  favorable 
opportunities  for  yachting.  Its  esti- 
mated area  is  75  square  miles.  Al- 
though much  of  this  is  too  shallow 
for  the  general  purposes  of  navigation, 
it  is  all  available  at  high  tide  for  yachts 
of  moderate  draught,  and  the  deep 
water,  which  is  at  "least  half  the  area, 
for  all  yachts  at  all  tides.  Peninsulas, 
and  islands  projecting  in  line  beyond 
them,  divide  the  harbor  into  four  dis- 
tinct areas,  which  are  frecpiented  by 
yachts;  viz.,  the  upper  harbor,  Dor- 
chester Bay,  Mull  Bay,  and  the  lower 
harbor  which  in  this  division  includes 
Quincy  Bay,  Of  these,  Dorchester  Bay 
and  Hull  Bay  are  for  various  reasons 
preferable  places  of  rendezvous  for  the 
local"  yaclitsmen.  The  club-houses 
and  landing-piers  of  the  Boston,  South- 
Boston,  and  Dorchester  yachting-clubs 
are  on  the  shores  of  the  former  ;  and 
those  of  the  Hull  and  Quincy  clubs, 
on  the  shores  of  the  latter.  Of  these 
locations,  the  favorite,  as  being  most 
accessible  at  the  same  time  from  the 
city  and  from  the  sea,  is  at  Dorciiester 
Bay,  in  front  of  the  houses  of  the 
Boston  and  the  South-Boston  clubs, 
south  of  City  Point,  where  several 
hundred  yachts  of  various  size  have 
permanent  moorings.  Next  in  number 
arc  the  moorings  of  the  yachts  of  the 
Dorchester  Club,  on  the  opjiositc  side 
of  the  bay,  north  of  the  shcjrc  of  Com- 
mercial Point  and  Harrison  Square 
Nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  latter 
are  the  moorings  of  the  Hull  Club, 
along  the  shores  by  FFuU  village,  City 
P(5int  is  at  an  air-line  distance  of  2 
n.i'itical  miles  from  City  Hall  ;  the 
D  li  chestcr-chib  moorings  are  3}^ 
ui  1 -s,  and  the  Hull-club  moorings  7_>2 


miles.  The  area  of  Dorchester  Bay 
at  high  tide  is  3  square  miles  ;  that  of 
Hull  Bay  is  about  12  square  miles. 
The  latter  has  a  much  greater  propor- 
tionate sailing-area  at  low  tide.  Broad 
Sound  is  an  indentation  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  upon  the  coast,  as  the 
bav  is  an  indentation  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  sound  has  an  area  of 
nearly  25  square  miles,  and  is  available 
for  yachts  of  whatever  draught  at  all 
tides.  Its  confines  are  3^  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  City-point  moorings, 
miles  from  the  Dorchester-club  moor- 
ings, and  2  miles  from  those  of  the 
Hull  Club.  The  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor is  6/^2  miles  from  City  Point,  7^ 
from  the  Dorchester-club  moorings,  — 
air-line  distance  in  each  case,  —  and 
about  2  miles  from  the  Hull-club 
moorings.  For  the  present  purpose 
yachts  of  the  first  class  are  reckoned 
those  of  25  feet  length  and  upward  ; 
second  class,  those  less  than  25  feet. 

The  Boston  Yacht-club  is  the 
senior  organization,  and  dates  from 
1S66:  it  was  incorporated  in  1868. 
Its  club-house  at  City  Point  is  a  struc- 
ture of  handsome  architecture,  with 
broad  verandas  at  the  level  of  the  first 
and  second  stories,  which  conunand 
extensive  southerly  and  easterly  views 
of  the  harbor  and  islands.  Its  floor- 
dimensions  are  55  by  40  feet ;  main 
hall,  40  by  30  feet.  The  club  has 
first-class  yachts,  67  ;  second-class,  30; 
longest  yacht,  130  feet;  number  of 
steam-yachts,  9;  members,  225;  re- 
gattas, one  June  17,  and  one  early  in 
September,  annually  ;  regular  nieetmgs 
(|uartcrly,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
January  and  the  corresponding  months  ; 
access  by  City-point  horse-cars,  leaving 
Scollay  Scjuare  every  fi\c  minutes. 
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The  South-Boston  Yacht-club 
was  organized  in  1868,  incorporated 
1878.  Its  club-house  is  at  City  Point, 
fronting  Dorchester  Bay,  and  com- 
manding fnie  views  of  the  sea,  the 
islands,  and  the  distant  mainland. 
The  building  has  floor-dimensions  45 
by  30  feet,  and  hall-dimensions  nearly 
the  same.  The  club  has  first-class 
yachts,  20;  second-class,  41;  longest 
yacht,  38  feet;  members,  140;  regattas, 
2,  one  opening  and  one  closing  the 
season  ;  meetings  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month ;  access  by  horse-cars, 
leaving  Scollay  Square  every  five  min- 
utes. 

The  Dorchester  Yacht-club  was 
organized  in  1870,  incorporated  1882. 
Its  club-house  is  on  the  northerly  shore 
of  Ilarrison  Square;  and  from  its  ver- 
andas charming  views  may  be  had  of 
the  harbor,  looking  north-easterly,  tak- 
ing in  two  of  the  forts,  with  Broad 
Sound  in  the  distance.  Its  dimensions 
are  46  by  40  feet ;  hall,  46  by  23.  The 
club  has  first-class  yachts,  42;  second- 
class,  40;  steamers,  3;  longest  yacht, 
109  feet;  members,  186;  regattas,  at 
nearly  even  intervals  during  the  season, 
5;  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Friday 
of  April  and  October;  access  by  Old- 
Colony  train  to  Harrison-square  sta- 
tion, a  twelve-minutes'  ride  ;  distance 
from  the  station  to  the  clul)-house,  four 
minutes'  walk. 

The  Eastern  Yacht-club  is  com- 
posed of  Boston  men,  though  its  loca- 
tion is  at  Marblehead  Neck,  15  miles 
from  Boston.  Its  yachts  are  familiar 
objects  in  Boston  Harl)or  during  the 
season,  and  some  of  them  arc  enrolled 
(jn  the  lists  of  the  harbor  clubs.  At 
Marblehcad  Neck  it  has  a  s])acious 
clul>house,  built  of  lirick  ;  and  it  is  a 
handsome  piece  of  architectiuc.  The 
club  was  organized  and  inccjrporatcd 
in  1871,  and  ranks,  in  respect  to  ihe 
wealth  of  its  members  and  the  tonnag(; 
of  its  yachts,  ^vitll  the  i)rinei|)a]  clubs 
of  the  United  States,  h  has  yachts, 
all  first-class,  82;  steam-yaehls,  9; 
members,  457;  longest  vacht,  131  feel; 
longest  steam-yacht,  226  feet ;  regalias, 


2,  one  opening  and  one  closing  the 
season  ;  regular  meetings  in  February, 
April,  May,  and  October;  access  by 
Eastern-railroad  trains  to  Marblehead, 
and  *by  ferry  to  Marblehead  Neck, 
about  an  hour's  ride  in  the  cars. 

The  Hull  Yacht-club  has  its 
club-house  on  the  old  Hull  steamboat- 
pier.  It  is  a  fine  structure  of  50  by  40 
feet  dimensions,  with  a  hall  40  feet 
square.  Its  outlook  is  very  extensive, 
and  includes  both  marine  and  distant 
landscape-views.  Southerly  the  view 
is  of  the  spacious  Hull  Bay,  with  its 
several  islands  and  its  verdant  shores  of 
mainland  ;  westerly  and  north-westerly 
the  view  is  of  the  harbor,  with  the  city 
dimly  seen  in  the  horizon ;  northerly 
may  be  seen  the  spacious  main  channel 
of  the  harbor,  and  two  of  its  light- 
houses, with  Broad  Sound  beyond,  and 
Nahant  and  Point  of  Pines  in  the  hori- 
zon. The  club  was  organized  in  1880, 
and  chartered  in  1882.  It  has  first- 
class  yachts,  96 ;  second-class.  53 ; 
longest  yacht,  no  feet;  steamers,  4; 
regattas  about  once  a  week  during  the 
season,  or  in  all  10.  It  is  the  youngest 
and  most  active,  and  among  the  most 
prosperous,  of  the  clubs.  Its  location 
is  accessible  by  the  Hull  and  Hingham 
steamboats,  which  ply  to  and  from  the 
city  with  great  frequency  during  the 
season ;  distance  about  an  hour's  pas- 
sage by  steam. 

There  are  six  other  clubs  of  some 
imi:)ortance,  but  having  either  yachts 
few  in  number  or  small  in  si/c.  These 
are  the  BunUcr-hill,  East-Hoston,  Jef- 
fries, Quincy,  Lynn,  and  15everly  clnl)S. 
The  last  named  is  located  at  Chailes- 
t(jwn,  the  next  two  at  East  Boston, 
and  the  others  as  their  lilies  indicate. 
In  all  ilie-e,  and  in  those  j^reviously 
named,  there  is  an  identity,  which  the 
names  do  not  indicate,  in  that  Ihey  are 
(omposed  wholly,  or  largely,  of  men 
whose  business  or  whose  winter  resi- 
dence is  in  lloslon. 

Young  Men's  Benevolent  Socie- 
ty.—  I'.-iabii  Ik  d  1S27,  incorporated 
1.S52.    'J'his  is  o;i(^  oi  ihe  old  organi- 
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zations  in  the  city  whose  work  is  done 
in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  fashion.  Its 
object  is  to  assist  those  who  need 
assistance,  but  are  unwilling  to  make 
their  wants  or  distress  known  to  the 
regular  charitable  organizations.  Its 
aid  is  extended  to  the  respectable  poor, 
es]Decially  those  "  who  have  seen  better 
days,"  and  have  become  old  residents 
of  Boston,  identified  with  its  interests. 
Cases  are  examined  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  reside 
in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  ap- 
plications for  relief  are  made  through 
them.  Idlers  and  intemperate  persons 
are  assisted  only  in  case  of  sickness  ; 
and  no  assistance  is  given  to  parents 
who  wilfully  keep  their  children  from 
school.  Assistance  is  rendered  in  va- 
rious ways.  Sometimes  rent  is  paid, 
in  some  cases  fuel  is  furnished,  in 
others  food  and  clothing  are  given ; 
but  only  in  the  e.xtremest  cases  is 
money  advanced.  The  average  num- 
ber of  families  aided  yearly  is  300,  and 
about  $2,000  a  year  is  spent.  The 
funds  for  the  oj^erations  of  the  society 
are  obtained  ])artly  from  annual  assess- 
ments upon  its  members,  but  chiefly 
from  donations.  The  society  has  a 
room  in  the  Charity  l^uilding,  Chardon 
Street;  but  each  member  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  is  prepared  for  calls. 
Warren  Sawyer,  corner  of  Milk  and 
Congress  Streets,  is  the  president  of 
the  society;  and  J.  R.  Reed,  No.  68 
Devonshire  Street,  is  secretary. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion (The  Boston).  —  Corner  of  'I'rc- 
mont  and  iCliot  .Streets.  This  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  December, 
1 85 1,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  many 
young  men's  Christian  associations  in 
the  country,  and  with  tlie  exception  of 
that  in  Montreal,  which  was  fcjinied 
only  one  week  earlier,  the  oldest  in 
North  America,  It.',  first  rof;nis  were 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Sunmier  Streets;  tlicn,  fiom  1852  to 
i  '''72,  it  occupied  rooms  in  the  'I'remont 
Temple;  and  since  1872  it  has  been 
'■  tablished  in  its  I'jresent  (piaricrs,  the 


building  being  its  own  property.  An- 
other removal  is  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  a  new  building,  which  it  is  erecting 
on  the  corner  of  lioylston  and  Berkeley 
Streets,  Back-bay  district,  is  completed. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  500 
of  its  members  enlisted  in  the  Union 
armies,  and  served  in  the  field;  and 
the  ,Army  Relief  Committee  raised 
$333,237.49,  which  was  expended  by 
the  Christian  Commission.  The  asso- 
ciation also  rendered  efificient  service 
in  sending  aid  to  Chicago  after  its  great 
lire,  over  ^^34,000  in  cash  being  raised, 
besides  goods  to  the  value  of  $219,000. 
Its  present  quarters  are  attractive,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  good  litera- 
ture, and  conveniences  for  young  men. 
It  has  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished 
parlor,  a  reading-room  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  magazines,  a  li- 
brary of  over  5,000  volumes,  and  a 
gymnasium  which  leads  all  in  the  city 
[see  Gyrnnasiums].  Its  officers  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  entertain 
the  members  and  occupy  their  leisure 
time.  Its  sociables,  lectures,  recep- 
tions, and  classes  are  very  popular, 
and  always  largely  attended.  It  aims 
to  hel])  young  men  in  various  ways, — 
to  imi^rove  their  material  condition,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  their 
morals.  It  helps  them  to  employment, 
and  welcomes  the  stranger  in  the  city, 
offering  him  an  inviting  place  to  come 
to,  and  lending  him  a  helping  hand. 
An  idea  of  the  variety  and  magnitude 
of  the  work  done  by  the  association 
is  show  n  liy  a  glance  at  the  statistics 
for  a  year.  During  188 r  there  was  a 
meml)ership  of  3,839..  ThiT)ugh  the 
emphjyment- bureau,  situations  were 
obtained  for  647  men.  Five  courses 
of  lectures  were  given,  and  ten  evening 
classes  were  conducted.  l'cmi:)crance- 
mectings  were  held  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  109  y(nmg  men  signed  the 
pledge;  among  tliose  who  are  obliged 
to  work  on  Sundays,  68,197  religious 
papers,  loi  I^iblcs,  and  65,1  Testaments 
were  judiciously  distributed;  a  reli- 
gious w(jrk  among  railroad-men  was 
s)steniatically  earned   fcjrw.ird;  and 
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much  attention  was  given  to  the  reli- 
gious care  and  influence  of  the  associ- 
ation :  38  young  men  had  been  received 
into  churches.  For  the  recreation  of 
members,  eight  excursions  and  eight 
sociables  were  arranged  during  the 
year;  and  the  gymnasium  had  653 
members.  The  first  president  of  the 
association  was  Francis  O.  Watts. 
The  present  pi-esidcnt  (1883)  is  A.  S. 
Woodworth,  and  the  general  secretary 
is  M.  R.  Deming.  The  new  building 
of  the  association  will  be  a  commo- 
dious and  attractive  structure.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Scotch  baronial. 
The  dimensions  of  the  lot  are  105  feet 
on  l^oylston  Street,  arid  100  feet  on 
Berkeley.  The  building  will  have  no 
tower,  but  will  be  105  feet  in  its  high- 
est point,  thus  maintaining  a  pleasing 
symmetry  in  its  threefold  dimensions. 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  on 
Boylston  Street,  consisting  of  massive 
stone  steps  22  feet  wide,  and  doors  12 
feet.  The  first  story  will  be  partitioned 
into  three  stores  on  Boylston  Street, 
and  a  gymnasium  on  Berkeley  and 
Providence  vStreets.  The  gymnasiuiu 
will  have  sunlight  on  three  sides,  and 
will  l)e  40  by  90  feet,  with  an  elevated 
running  track.  It  will  have  very  spa- 
cious lavatories  and  dressing-rooms, 
and  an  open-air  extension  of  625s(]uarc 
feet.  The  second  floor  will  contain  in 
the  centre  a  reception-room,  out  of 
which  will  open  a  parlor,  with  a  beau- 
tiful oriel  window,  nine  feet  in  diame- 
ter, on  the  corner  of  I'oylston  and 
Berkeley  Streets.  On  this  floor  will 
be  the  library,  reading-room,  and  en- 
tertainment-room, lavatorv,  business- 
office,  and  secretary's  (office ;  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reception- 
room,  lighted  directly  from  the  street. 
There  will  l)c  also  on  the  second  floor 
a  small  lecture-room,  two  stories  high, 
with  scats  for  300  ])ersons.  'I'hc  third 
floor  will  contain  a  hall,  three  stories 
high,  with  s]-)acious  ])latfonn  and  ante- 
rooms, seating  from  i.ooo  to  1,200. 
The  hall  will  have  two  stairways,  and 
u  third  in  reserve,  all  leading  to  the 
htreet.    The  remainder  of  the  building 


will  contain  numerous  and  spacious ' 
rooms  for  classes,  lyceum,  etc.  Ar- 
rangements for  ventilation  will  be  very 
thorough,  and  the  most  improved  de- 
vices will  be  introduced.  The  mate- 
rial of  wall-construction  will  be  brick 
trimmed  with  stone. 

-Young  Men's  Christian  Union. 

—  No.  18  Boylston  Street.  Instituted 
in  1851,  and  incorporated  under  its 
present  title  in  1852.  Originally  an 
organization  of  young  men  to  engage 
in  various  fields  of  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  work,  it  has  grown  to 
be  a  leading  institution  of  the  city,  of 
broad  iiifiuence  and  great  usefulness. 
The  chief  aim  of  its  officers  is  to 
make  its  rooms,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible,  a  home  for  young  men; 
and  to  offer  every  possible  attraction 
in  the  shape  of  books,  papers,  games, 
pleasant  companions,  classes,  dramatic 
and  musical  entertainments,  and  other 
means  of  instruction  and  recreation. 
Its  officers  also,  moreover,  engage  in 
much  outside  work,  in  which  they  are 
assisted  by  members  and  committees 
of  ladies  who  interest  themselves  in 
such  movements.  Among  these  spe- 
cial objects  are  the  "  Rides  for  In- 
valids," the  "  Christmas  and  New- 
Year's  Festivals  for  Needy  Children," 
the  "  Bureau  of  Reference  for  Women," 
the  "Country  Week  for  Poor  Chil- 
dren," and  the  "  Fruit  Depot."  At 
times  of  disaster  abroad,  the  rooms 
arc  made  a  depot  for  the  receipt  of 
contril)utions,  and  a  source  for  the 
distril)ution  of  relief.  Its  present 
building,  which  it  owns  free  of  indebt- 
edness, is  an  attractive  structure  near 
Tremont  Street,  and  overlooking  the 
Conuuon,  and  open  to  air  and  light  on 
every  side.  At  the  head  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  from  the  main  entrance 
on  Hoylston  Street,  is  the  reception- 
room.  The  members  and  all  other 
persons  visiting  the  Union  enter  here, 
and  from  it  pass  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  building  o( ciipicd  by  the  society. 
It  contains  the  desk  (jf  the  curator  and 
librarian,  and  has  facilities  for  check- 
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ing  the  outside  garments  of  members. 
It  is  also  supplied  with  croquet  and 
bagatelle  boards,  tables  for  checkers 
anci  dominoes,  an  aquarium,  and  a 
case  containing  a  nearly  complete  col- 
lection of  the  birds  of  New  England. 
During  evenings,  besides  the  librarian 
or  curator,  members  of  the  reccption- 
conimittee  are  in  attendance  to  receive 
strangers  and  others.  This  room  is 
open  every  day  and  evening,  includ- 
ing Sundays.  The  Union  sitting-room, 
connected  with  this  room,  is  in  front, 
on  Boylston  Street.  It  is  pleasantly 
furnished,  and  is  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  a  piano.  It  also  contains 
a  cabinet  of  collections  of  minerals, 
insects,  etc.  Adjoining  this  is  a 
smaller  side  sitting-rooni,  mainly  for 
chess-players.  The  j^resident's  and 
directors'  room  is  connected  with  the 
reception-room  in  the  rear  :  it  is  used 
for  the  business  purposes  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  library  and  reading-room, 
also  connected  with  the  reception- 
room,  is  in  the  L.  It  contains  about 
6,000  volumes,  ajid  the  leading  maga- 
zines, illustrated  and  weekly  news])a- 
l)crs.  Members  can  at  all  times  take 
books  from  the  shelves,  and  read  them 
in  the  room;  and  books  can  also  be 
taken  away  imder  ordinary  regula- 
tions. Opening  from  the  library  is 
the  correspondence-room,  furnished 
with  materials  for  writing.  The  Union 
study,  also  opening  from  the  liljrary, 
is  sui)i)lied  with  books  of  reference 
accessible  to  n^cmbcrs  at  all  times. 
Down  a  rear  flight  of  stairs  from  ihe 
reception-room  is  the  toilet-room,  with 
bathing-rooms  attached.  I'he  g)iu- 
nasiuni,  another  Hight  below,  on  the 
giound-floor,  is  spacious  and  light, 
well  aj^pointed  and  provided  with  a 
variety  of  new  apparatus  of  the  most 
a|)proved  patterns.  Members  of  the 
Union  become  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  gymnasiun\  at  all  times  when  open, 
l)y  the  payment  of  $j  per  yeai';  and 
54  a  year  entitles  them  to  its  use  after 
7  I-.  M.  The  Union  Hall  is  on  the 
P'>  )r  above  the  reception-room.  It  is 
cij.able,  with  the  gallery,  of  seating 


522  people.  The  stage  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  adapted  for 
concerts  and  dramatic  and  other  en- 
tertainments, for  which  it  is  provided 
with  scenery.  It  is  let  when  not  in 
use  by  the  society.  Eaton  Hall  is 
connected  with  Union  Hall  by  folding- 
doors,  so  that  the  two  can  be  used 
together  if  desired.  It  will  seat 
about  100  persons.  The  Union  parlor, 
reached  from  the  reception-room,  or 
by  the  main  stairway,  is  in  front,  with 
a  view  of  the  Common.  It  is  furnished 
in  a  pleasant,  homelike  manner,  and 
contains  a  piano,  maglethoscope,  ka- 
leidoscope, pictures,  etc.  Class  and 
committee  rooms  connect  with  the 
parlor  and  each  other,  by  wide  doors, 
and  are  used,  as  well  as  other  smaller 
rooms,  as  occasion  requires.  The 
Franklin  Rooms  are  in  the  fourth 
story,  over  the  parlor.  These  are 
used  for  the  smaller  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  for  classes.  Public  reli- 
gious services,  followed  by  social  sing- 
ing, are  held  regularly  Sunday  evenings 
in  the  Union  Hall  ;  at  other  times 
classes  are  formed  for  the  study  of 
German,  French,  Spanish,  book-keep- 
ing, penmanship,  sketching,  vocal 
music,  and  so  on  ;  practical  talks  on 
scieiice,  political  economy,  history  and 
art,  are  given;  essays  in  practical 
ethics ;  and  frequent  lectures,  read- 
ings, and  other  entertainments.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  monthly  meet- 
ings of  members  and  ladies  are  held 
for  social  intercourse;  and  during  the 
summer,  e.xcursions  are  taken  to  points 
ol  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
There  is  a  committee  on  benevolent  ac- 
tion, an  employment-bureau  ;  a  board- 
ing-house department ;  a  committee  on 
churches,  providing  members  with 
scats  in  any  church  of  the  city  which 
they  desire  to  attend,  free  or  at  a  mod- 
<  rale  expense;  a  bureau  of  reference 
for  ladies;  and  other  connnittecs  for 
various  j)racti(  al  woi  l^s.  Young  men, 
without  regard  to  their  religitnis  be- 
lief or  associations,  arc  invited  to 
become  members.  The  fee  for  annual 
membership   is   $i,  for  subscription 
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membership  $5,  and  for  life-member- 
ship $25.  A  subscription-membership 
for  five  successive  years  constitutes  a 
life-membership.  The  total  number 
of  life-members  on  April  i,  18S2,  was 
1,189;  '^^'^cl  the  general  membership 
was  about  4,000.  The  present  build- 
ing was  dedicated  on  March  15,  1876; 
and,  though  extensive,  the  need  of 
additional  room  before  long  appeared. 
In  April,  1S82,  the  trustees  called 
upon  the  friends  of  the  Union  for  ^70,- 
000  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  the 
present  building,  and  within  a  month 
the  entire  amount  was  subscribed. 
Three  estates  in  the  rear  of  and  ad- 
joining the  building  have  been  pur- 
chased; and  the  building  is  to  be  so 
extended  that  the  library,  reading- 
room,  main  hall,  gynmasium,  and 
study-room  will  be  enlarged,  additional 
class-rooms  secured,  and  a  convenient 
entrance  obtained  from  Washington 
Street  through  Boylston  Sc|uare.  The 
president  of  the  Union  is  William  II. 
Baldwin;  vice-]:)resident,  Henry  II. 
Sprague,  14.  Pemberton  Scjuare  ;  sec- 
retary, William  B.  Clarke,  No.  340 
Washington  vStreet;  treasurer,  William 
L.  Richardson,  No.  76  Boylston  Street ; 
and  directors,  the  above  officers  and 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  William  F.  Whit- 
comb,  Calvin  G.  Hartshorn,  Leonard 
Stone,  Nathaniel  B.  Farrar,  and  George 
Peirce. 

YounK  Men's  Society  for  Home 
StTidy  (The).  —  Fstablished  in  Janu- 
^ly,  iSSi.  In  plan  and  purpose  simi- 
lar to  the  Society  for  Study  at  Home, 
established  by  Miss  Ticknor  some 
years  ago  for  young  women  [see  Sc- 
(iely  for  Study  at  Homc\,  Its  officers 
and  members  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  Each  member  on  enter- 
ing i:)ays  a  fee  of  $2,  which  is  rlcsigned 
to  meet  the  expense  of  ijrinting,  pf)st- 
age,  etc.  A  nu  nibci-  d(,'siring  tf)  pur- 
sue any  special  line  of  study  writes  to 
the  secretary,  stating  the  branch  on 
which  he  desires  information  or  hcli), 
and  is  at  once  put  into  comuumication 
with  some  one  of  tlie  many  per>r)ns 


who  volunteer  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  to  the  society.  Like 
the  society  for  young  women,  the 
whole  business  is  carried  on  by  cor- 
respondence. Of  the  students  in  1882, 
re]3resenting  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  parts  of  Canada,  some  were 
schoolboys,  others  college  graduates ; 
and  various  professions  and  occupa- 
tions were  represented,  —  there  having 
been  lawyers,  commercial  travellers, 
clergymen,  teachers,  merchants,  me- 
chanics, clerks,  and  artisans.  The 
chairman  of  the  society  is  Samuel 
Eliot  of  this  city;  among  the  advisory 
committee  are  Arthur  Oilman  of  Cam- 
bridge, Oliver  Wen.dell  Holmes,  Wil- 
liam D.  Plowells,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  John  Hay.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
member  of  this  committee,  and  so  also 
was  the  late  William  B.  Rogers.  The 
executive  committee  consists  of  George 
H.  Palmer,  head  of  the  department  of 
history ;  Barrett  Wendell,  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  literature;  G. 
Francis  Arnold,  German  literature ; 
Samuel  H.  Scudder,  natural  science; 
and  William  E.  Byerly,  mathematics. 
Frederic  Gardiner,  jun.,  is  the  secre- 
tary. 

Young's  Hotel,  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  Rogers  Building  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
bead  of  State  Street,  and  extending 
through  to  Court  Scjuare  and  Court 
.Street,  is  a  faxorite  down-town  hotel, 
enjoying  a  wide  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  acconnnodations,  and 
the  ]-)erfcction  of  its  cuisine.  The 
house  succeeded  Taft's  Coffee-house, 
a  modest  inii  of  years  ago,  and  was 
established  in  1845  by  George  Young, 
a  born  landlord  of  llie  old  school,  who 
ac(]uired  a  competence  in  its  conduct, 
and  retired  frohi  business  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
|)r<scnt  proprietors,  Messrs.  George 
(;.  Hall  and  Joseph  Reed  Whipple, 
lornuMiy  of  the  I'.ukcr  House.  Under 
Mr.  \'()ung's  nianairfnient  the  house 
was  .1  KUiali  and  t<>sc\  lu)stelrv,  hidden 
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from  the  main  thoroughfares  by  the 
tall  buildings  in  front  and  on  either 
side  of  it.  It  was  ianious  for  its  good 
beds,  its  solid  comforts,  and  its  choice 
table.  It  was  then,  as  it  has  ever 
since  been,  a  favorite  dining-place, 
much  sought  by  Iwji-vivants ;  and  its 
patronage  came  chiefly  from  business- 
men. The  present  proprietors,  while 
well  maintaining  the  features  which 
made  it  so  popular  and  inviting  under 
the  old  landlord,  and  giving  the  same 
personal  attention  to  details,  have 
greatly  increased  its  accommodations, 
enlarged  its  facilities,  and  built  the 
addition  —  a  stately  structure  itself 
—  which  fronts  on  Court  Street  and 
Court  Square.  The  house  is  now  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  but 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
sumptuous  in  its  furnishings  and 
elegant  in  its  interior  decorations. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  main  street- 
floor  of  the  hotel  is  devoted  to  tlining 
and  lunch  rooms.  The  main  business- 
entrance  is,  as  formerly,  at  the  old 
front,  through  the  narrow  passageways 
on  either  side  of  .the  Rogers  Building; 
while  the  new  and  imposing  entrance 
on  Court  Street  is  for  ladies.  Across 
the  hall,  directly  opposite  the  business- 
entrance,  is  the  large,  finely  decorated 
main  dining-room  for  gentlemen  ;  to 
the  right  of  the  hall  is  a  large  lunch 
and  dining  room,  with  a  long  oyster- 
counter  at  one  side  and  end;  through 
this  room,  towards  Court  Square,  is 
a  second  lunch-room  with  a  lunch- 
counter  on  one  side.  From  the  left 
of  this  is  the  large  billiard-room  with 
the  bar  on  one  side  ;  and  from  the  right 
is  an  entrance  to  the  ladies'  dining- 
room,  the  main  entrance  to  which  is 
from  the  vestibule  of  the  ladies'  en- 
trance on  Court  Street.  The  smaller 
lunch  -  room,  lunch  -  counter,  billiard- 
room,  and  i:)ar  arc  also  entered  iKjin 
the  Court-s(|uare  entrance.  In  tlu- 
ladies'  entrance  vestibule  and  the  ladies' 
dining-room,  the  art  of  the  skilled  dec- 
oratcjr  is  elab(jrately  displayed.  The 
diii  ig-room  is  a  large  and  rather 
lov,  room,  broken  by  pilasters  and 
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beams  into  three  bays.  At  the  end 
of  it  is  a  long  mantle  and  fireplace, 
while  the  light  comes  from  windows 
on  one  side  and  end,  leavmg  one  long 
side  quite  unbroken,  save  by  the  en- 
trance-doors and  those  for  service  and 
elevator.  The  ceiling  of  the  three 
divisions  is  broken  by  mouldings  into 
geometric  patterns,  whose  panels  are 
treated  witli  freedom  on  surfaces  of 
various  textures,  where  metal  plays  an 
important  part.  On  this  are  ara- 
besques of  conventional  floral  form, 
brightened  by  the  introduction  of  glass 
jewels,  glinting  at  intervals.  The 
beams  are  given  a  light  coloring;  and 
the  cornices  with  the  mouldings  are 
defined  in  more  sombre  shadings,  to 
bring  the  ceilings  into  accord  with 
the  walls,  which  are  covered  above 
the  red  mahogany  wainscot  with 
stamped  leather  of  golden  arabescjue 
figurings  on  a  groundwork  of  reddish 
brown.  The  semi-circular  arches  over 
the  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  in  conventional  cutting,  where 
rare  greens,  blues,  and  ambers  are 
relieved  by  a  free  use  of  opalescent 
tints.  The  centres  of  the  bays  are 
accented  by  the  introduction  of  fruit 
into  the  sashes  above  ;  while  below  are 
low  screens  to  prevent  publicity,  in 
which  some  delicately  painted  fish  are 
thrown  into  a  sea  of  glass  ;  the  opal- 
escent glass  again  comes  into  the 
borders  in  shells.  The  screens  of  the 
other  windows  are  more  quietly  worked 
out  in  dignified  pattern.  The  mantle, 
which  forms  the  central  feature  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  is  recessed  on 
either  side  with  high  panel-work  lead- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  by  covered  surfaces 
painted  in  wax,  with  cherubs,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  The  mantle  curves  into  the 
room,  and  is  supported  by  Ionic  col- 
umns (juite  clear  of  ihe  carved  griffins. 
The  fire])lace  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  is  built  up  of  the  Chelsea  tile,  the 
main  feature  of  which  is  a  bas-relief 
of  dancing  figures.  Chandeliers  and 
side-sconces  of  brass  in  dead  finish 
brighten  the  room  at  the  ])r(;pcr  ])oints, 
and  the  outer  light  is  shaded  by  fleecy 
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hangings.  The  floor  carries  out  the 
general  tone,  with  the  carpet  in  quiet 

'  figure  and  blended  coloring.  This 
room  is  100  feet  long  by  31  feet  wide, 
and  has  tables  of  various  size  for  seat- 
ing 150  guests.  Adjoining  this  dining- 
room  is  a  small  private  one  finished  in 
similar  style.  Beside  the  several  public 
dining-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  there 
are  a  number  of  large  jjrivate  dining- 
rooms  for  the  use  of  clubs,  societies, 
and  various  organizations,  with  many 
smaller  dining  and  supper  rooms.  On 
the  second  floor  of  the  new  portion 
are  sumptuously  furnished  ladies'  re- 
ception and  public  drawing-rooms. 
This  addition,  occupying  the  corner 
of  Court  Street  and  Court  Square, 
was  completed  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness on  the  1st  of  August,  1882.  It 
is  seven  stories  in  height,  and  is  built 
of  light  sandstone.  Its  lofty  roof 
commands  a  clear  view  of  the  harbor, 
the  Blue  Hills  at  the  south,  and  num- 
erous rural  eminences  at  the  north  and 
north-west.  Every  room  in  the  build- 
ing has  an  open  fireplace.  Young's 
is  conducted  on  the  Euro])ean  plan. 

'  The  prices  of  lodgings  range  from  $1 
to  $5,  according  to  the  lf)cation  of 
rooms. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation.—  Established  in  tS66,  and 
•  incorporated  in  1867.  Its  object  is  to 
care  for  the  temporal,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious welfare  of  young  women  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions 
for  support,  and  to  hel]i  them  in  such 
a  way  that  their  self-resj)ect  shall  not 
be  hurt.    The  association  maintains  a 


house,  No.  68  Warrenton  Street,  as 
a  home  for  young  women  earning  their 
own  living,  a  much-prized  feature  of 
which  is  the  reading-room,  with  its 
library;  it  also  maintains  an  industrial 
department  and  training  school  at  No. 
66  Warrenton  Street;  and  a  boarding- 
house  for  transients,  with  a  bureau  of 
employment,  chiefly  for  house-servants, 
at.IS^o.  92  Carver  Street.  In  the  home 
No.  68  Warrenton  Street,  a  bureau  of 
intelligence  is  conducted,  which  is 
crowded  at  all  times  with  applicants. 
Here  are  to  be  found  those  seeking 
situations  in  all  the  various  trades  and 
occupations  open  to  women,  and  often 
employers  seeking  for  help.  The  par- 
lor of  the  house  No.  66  Warrenton 
Street  is  filled  every  Sunday  afternoon 
by  a  Bible-class  for  girls  not  connected 
with  any  church  or  Sunday-school. 
The  association  has  now  outgrown  its 
present  quarters  ;  and  a  new  building 
specially  designed  for  its  work  is 
planned,  which  shall  contain  a  central 
oflice,  library,  reading-room,  conversa- 
tion-room, employment-oftice  for  house- 
service,  employment-oftice  for  all  other 
business,  training-school,  industrial 
class-rooms,  gymnasium,  hall  for  Bible- 
class,  lecture  and  entertainments,  din- 
ing-halls,  launtlrv,  and  sleeping-room 
for  at  least  one  hundred.  The  work  of 
the  association  has  been  extensive  and 
steadily  enlarging.  In  the  department 
of  the  home  alone,  9,790  women  have 
for  various  lengths  of  time  been  mem- 
bers of  its  family  in  the  seven  years 
and  a  half  since  it  was  opened ;  and  it 
is  self-supporting. 
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Zion  Church  (Methodist  -  Episco- 
pal).—  INoi  th  Russell  Street.  One  of 
the  oldest  colored  churches  iii  the  city. 
It  was  organized  in  1836.  It  now  oc- 
cupies the  old  North  -  Russell-street 
church,  West  End,  originally  built  for 
the  Fourth,  or  Russell-street  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  organized  about  the 
year  183S.  The  church  building  was 
enlarged  to  its  present  proportions  in 
1844.  Frecpient  services  are  held  here 
Sundays,  and  the  congregations  are 
fair  in  numbers.  The  seats  are  free. 
There  is,  connected  with  the  society,  a 
very  useful  benefit  organization  of  col- 
ored women.  It  is  called  the  "  United 
Daughters  of  Zion,"  and  was  first  or- 
ganized in  1845.  Those  paying  $8 
admission-fee,  and  the  regular  assess- 
ment of  25  cents'per  month,  receive  aid 
at  once  if  taken  ill;  while  those  ]xiy- 
ing  34  admission-fee,  and  the  regular 
monthly  assessment,  receive  aid  after 
a  year's  connection  with  the  association, 
if  taken  ill.  For  funeral  exi:)enses,  the 
sum  of  $20  is  allowed  ;  and  if  a  member 
dies,  leaving  no  relatives,  full  charge  of 
the  funeral  is  taken  by  the  association, 
and  all  expenses  met.  The  meetings 
of  the  "United  Daughters  of  Zion" 
are  held  monthly  in  the  vestry  of  Zion 
Church.  The  location  of  Zion  Church 
is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  largest  col- 
oied  quarter  of  the  city,  which  si)reads 
upcjver  the  northerly  slo|)c  of  Ueacon 
Hill. 

Zion's  Herald,  the  Methodist  de- 
noniinatifjnal  newsi)aper,  is  ijublishcd 
trom  Wesleyan  lUiikling,  liromlicld 
Street,  the  Methodist  hea(U|uarlers  in 
tlii.>,  city.  It  is  a  fjiiarto.  The  leading 
editor  is  Rev.  T.radford  K.  Peirce, 
D  IX,  and  it  has  a  laige  corps  of  as 


sistant  and  contributing  editors.  The 
"Herald"  was  founded  m  1823,  by 
Rev.  Adam  Wilson  (died  in  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  in  1S71),  Subsequently  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Wesleyan  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  laymen 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
founded  in  1831,  which  still  owns 
it,  together  with  other  denomination- 
al property,  including  the  Wesleyan 
Building.  The  first  editor  was  John 
R.  Cotton.  A  long  line  of  editors 
succeeded  Mr.  Cotton ;  conspicuous 
among  whom  were  Rev.  Erastus  O. 
Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  and  the  late  Rev. 
Gilbert  Haven,  D.D.,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  bishoj^s.  The  full 
list  of  editors,  in  the  order  of  their 
service,  is  as  follows;  Revs.  John  R. 
Cotton;  Barber  l^adger;  G.  W.  H. 
Forbes  ;  Benjamin  Jones  ;  ShijDley 
W.  Wilson;  Aaron  Lummus ;  Wil- 
liam C.  Brown;  Timothy  Merritt; 
Samuel  O.  Wright ;  Benjamin  Kings- 
bury; Abel  Stevens,  EL.D.;  Daniel 
Wise,  D.D. ;  Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.D., 
EL.D.;  Nelson  E.  Coblcigh,  D.D. ; 
(;ilbert  Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Bradford 
K.  l^eirce,  D.D.  "Zion's  Herald"  en- 
joys a  large  circulation  and  a  wide  pop- 
ularity in  the  Methodist  denomination. 
[See  jMcUiodist  Book- Depository,  and 
Mcthodist-I'lpiscopal  J)i'noininatio)i  and 
its  churches.] 

Zoological  Museum.  —  Sec  Muse- 
um of  Comparative  Zcjology,  in  the 
paragrajihs  (jn  Harvard  University, 

Zoological  Society  (The  Boston). 

—  Iv>tal)lished  in  1880.  A  society 
composed  of  a  limited  number  of 
members,  whose  objct  t  is  the  study  of 
American  zocilogv.  It  meets  monthly 
at  285  Marlborough  Street,  Buck-buy 
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district;  and  papers  are  contributed 
by  members,  on  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations into  the  special  field  of  the 
society,  which  are  [published  in  the 
Quarterly  JfHirnal  of  the  Society.  The 
latter  is  edited  by  Arthur  P.  Chad- 


bourne  and  A.  C.  Anthony,  members 
of  the  society,  and  is  published  at  the 
trifling  price  of  50  cents  a  year;  The 
president  of  the  society  is  Ilenry  Sav- 
age ;  secretary,  Roland  Ilayward;  and 
treasurer,  Arthur  C.  Anthony. 
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Franki*ii!«  SgUARE>  Boston,  Mas§. 


The  largest  and  most  splendidly  equipped   Conservatory  with  College  of 
Music,  in  the  world  ;  With  a  Faculty  of 

On©  Hundiredl  FrofessQr^  andl  lns,trtict©rSj 

of  the  best  talent  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  also  been  enlarged  to  afford  all  who  desire  it  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture  in  the  common  and  higher 

English;  Pr^nches^  J^iterature,  IVTodern,  X^anguages^ 
Oratory  and.  Pramatic  Action, 
Physical  Culture^  and  the  Fine  Arts, 

WITH 

LECTURES    BY    EMINENT  SPECIALISTS 

on  Scienlific  and  Popular  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  Distinctive  Advantages  of  the 
Conservatory  (A  Music 

The  spltMulid  new  Home  has  acconinmdations  for  550  lady  students,  besides  the  Library, 
Reading-room,  i'.ii  iors,  ( )ffices,  and  Kccitation-rooms,  for  3000  students,  During  the  ye.ir 
just  closing,  over  1940  sliidenls  have  been  enrolled. 

Tuition  from  $5  to  $20  per  term,  ac(:ordii\g  to  branches  taught.  I'.oard  and  Rooms 
per  week,  from  $4.50  to  $7.50,  according  to  choice  of  rooms. 
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tJjiMES  I^.  Osgood  f  ^Oi^pjiNy, 

211  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

Publish  Illustrated  and  Standard  Works,  Fine-Art,  Architectural,  and  Tech- 
nical liooks,  and  l^ooks  in  General  Literature,  Poetry,  Essays, 
Biography,  etc. ;  and  the  latest  and  best  works  of 


MARK  TWAIN, 
WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS, 
HENEY  JAMES,  JE., 
GEORGE  P.  LATHROP, 
ROBERT  GRANT, 




J.  F.  CLARKE, 
WILLia^M  WINTER, 
KATE  SANBORN, 
NORA  PERRY, 

AND  OTHERS. 


Memorial  History  of  Boston. 


Justin  Winsor 
C.  F.  Jewett 


1630-1380. 

.  Editor. 
.  Superintendent. 
Four  volumes,  quarto.  About  2,50^  paijes. 
Copiously  illustrated  with  m^\-is,/ac-sii>iiles, 
portraits,  and  views.  Prepared  by  seventy 
writers  of  acknowledged  ability  vii  tlieir  sev- 
eral departments,  and  rendered  liomogeneous 
by  tbeir  sympathetic  co-operation  and  unity 
of  purpose.  Among  these  are  Holmes  and 
Whittier,  Adams  and  Winlhrop,  Hale  ar.d 
Hicrginson,  Palfrey  and  Putnam,  Kx-Clov. 
Long  and  Phillips  Brooks,  Drake  and  Trum- 
bull, James  F.  Clarke  and  A.  P.  Peabody. 


Heliotype  Engravings, 

From  Masterpieces  of  Art,  printed  on  fine 
plate  jraper  (i()X24  inches),  and  sold  for  56  els. 
each.  HKLIOTVPK  ART  GALLERY, 
213  Tremont  Street. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 


The  American  Architect ; 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal  of  Architec- 
ture, Decoration,  and  tlie  Fine  Arts. 

Terms.  —  Per  year,  i^6.oo,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance. For  six  months,  If.i-.S".  l"or  the 
twelve  monthly  numbers,  ^1.75 


Famous  New  Books  on  Travel. 

A  Walk  in  Hellas.    Hy  D.  J.  Snidek. 
Among  the  Azores,    liy  L.  II.  Weeks. 
The  Trip  to  England.    Py  W.m.  Wint  hk. 
Nantucket  Scraps.    Hy  Jane  (1.  Ai;stin. 


MRS.  F.  H.  BURNETT, 
MARY  HALLOCK  FOOTE, 
ROSE  TERRY  COOKE, 
BLANCHE  W.  HOWARD, 

 \^ 


New  Books. 

Ware's  Modern  Perspective. 

Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 

The  Works  of  James  A.  Garfield. 

Machiavelli's  Works.    4  vols. 

Correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son (1834  to  1872).  Edited  by  Ch.\rles 
Eliot  Norton. 

Memoir  of  Admiral  Dahlgren. 


Very  Popular  New  Novels. 

Through  One  Administration.   By  Mrs. 

F.  H.  Burnett. 
The  Led-Horse  Claim.    By  Maky  H. 

{•doTE. 

Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret.    By  Nathan- 
lEi,  Hawthorne. 


Valuable  New  Biographies. 

Longfellow.    By  F.  TL  Underwood. 
Lov^/ell.    By  F.  H.  Underwood. 
Emerson.    By  ().  W.  Cooke. 
Garfield.    H.  A.  Hinsdale. 
Byron.    By  J.  (.'.  Jeafekeson. 


•i- 


Guide-Books. 

White  Mountains.         New  England. 
Maritime  Provinces.     Middle  States. 
Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe. 

400  to  500  pages  eatli,  bound  in  llexihle  red 
cloth,  scores  of  maps.    ;*i.50  eacli. 
"Much  the  best  in  America."  —  ^V.  Y. 
Triliune. 


IL^  *  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
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PULLMAN  PARLOR 
■I    OR  SLEEPING  CARS 


ALL 
THROUGH 
TRAINS. 


Seats  or  Berths 
Reserved  by 
Mail  or  Telegraph; 

-H-  BOSTON  

TO  THR 

White  Mountains,  Mt,  Desert,  Gampobello, 

WiNNIPISEOGEE,  RANGELEY,  AND  MOOSEHEAD  LAKES, 

Portland,  Bangor,  St,  Jolio, 

P"or  sixty  miles  from  Boston  the  line  follows  the  Atlantic  sliore,  touch- 
ing ^-z/ ;w//<?  the  well-known  summer  resorts:  Lynn,  Nahant,  Swan. pscott, 
Salem,  Mar1)lchead,  IJeverly,  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Magnolia,  (lloucester, 
Rockport,  Pigeon  Cove,  Newburyport,  Hampton  l>each.  Rye  IJeach,  Torts- 
mouth,  \'ork.  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  the  Wentwortli. 

Through  Tickets  are  sold  at  ai.i.  thk  i'rincipai,  ticket-okficus  in  New  York, 
I'HiLAui; i,i-niA,  Bai.  riMOKi:,  Washington,  etc. 

Boston  City  Ticket  OHice,  3011  \VASIII\GTO.\  STRFET  (next  door  to  Old  South  Cliurdi). 

DEPOT  ON  CAUSEWAY  STREET. 

Rooks  givinf^  Excursion  Routes,  ^taps,  Hotel  Ij'sts,  etc.,  will  bo  issued  about  June  i, 
wliicli  will  be  mailed  fiec  on  apijliealion  1(j  LUCIUS  TUTTLE 

G.  E.  B.  JACKSON,  President.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

PAYSON  TUCKER,  General  Manager.  Boston,  Mass. 


parts  of  iaine  aor!  Eastern  Provinces. 
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TOMPKINS  &  HILL, 

PUOI'KIETOKS. 


EUGENE  TOMPKINS, 
Manager. 


THE  LARGEST  :;:  > 

tMagnificentTheatre 


IN  AMERICA. 


All  the  Best  Attractions 

'  •        '   OF  THE  DRAMATIC  AND  LYRIC  WORLD  V 

Are  ])re.sented  here,  and  the  policy  of  the  management  is  to  make  every 
offering  with  all  the  excellence  and  i)erfection  of  detail 
which  judgment  and  liberality  can  i^rovide.  , 


"Manager  Eugfnk  Tomi'Kins  docs  notliiiii;  by  halves.  His  ])olicy,  like  his  stage, 
is  a  broad,  generous,  and  ample  one.  'l'I>ere  is  no  oilier  theatre  in  tins  country  so  finely 
cquipijcd  fur  the  jjroduction  of  i)lays  involving  tlie  use  of  coni|)lici\ted  nii,ci\anisin  and 
elaborate  scenery,  and  the  jjresentation  of  grand  tableaux."  —  Boston  TrW  teller . 

"The  ]i(jston  Theatre  has  deservedly  att. lined  the  hi;^hest  repute  for  the  excellence  and 
liberality  shown  by  Manager  Jlixii'su  'J'omi'Kins  iiijiis  offerings  to  jiatrons  ;  and  it  is  now 
taken  for  granted  that  every  i)roduction  at  this  magnificent  dramatic  temj)le  will  be  given 
uith  all  the  i)erfection  which  assiduous  effort,  good  taste,  and  lavish  expenditure  can 
accomplish."  —  Jioston  Glubc. 

Performances  are  given  every  Evening,  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

H.  A.  Mi(;LKNKN,  IluMNrss  Aci'.nt, 
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G.  F.  WATERS'S 

Flexible  i  Reversible  Electro-Magnetic  Flesli-Brusli. 


THE  Trush  is  made  of  vegetable  fibre,  with  a  clue  amount  of  animal 
fibre  upon  one  side,  making  a  positive  and  ^negative 
electrical  surface,  practically  a  double  instrument,  f  /  The  ma- 

terial is  so  disposed,  that,  when  in  use,  a  firm  j^M^^*""*"^'  looped  fibre 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon,  instead  of 

the  ends  of  bristles  as  in  the  old  brush,  giving  it  great  detergent 

power.  It  assists  in  restoring  to  and  ^^^^^^^^  preserving  in  health  by 
quickening  the  surface  circulation,  ^^^^.•'.J^  relieving  internal  '  conges- 
tioi-^s,  freeing  the  pores  of  the  ^^^/j^i^f^  skin,  and  promoting  their 
functional  activity ;  in  that  way  J^^K':-^  "i^!^  relieving  the  blood  of  much 
clogging,  effete  matter  that  ^f'^'  '^^JM  would  otherwise  oppress  the  cir- 
culation,  and  might  injure  ^M^'^^^W  ^^'^'^  lungs  and  kidney3  in  passing 
from  the  body,  possibly  ^j/ni^fj^  producing  Bright's  disease  or  con- 
sumption.     It  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  Turkish 

bath;  giving  most  of  ^lf^'^''/f^'  the  benefits  with  none  of  the  drawbacks 


of  that  luxury.  Its 
tive  to  massage 
where  it  is  in 
daily  use  ( 
a  healthy 
unUi  full 
price  of 


also  renders  the  system  more  scnsi- 
trcatmcnt,  so  that  better  results  are  obtnined: 
daily  use,  tlicre  is  little  call  for  massage.    A  proper 
this  Hrush  helps  all  the  organs  of  the  body  towards 
activity.    It  will  be  sent  free  (jf  expense  to  any  address, 
ilircctioiis  fjr  use,  worth  more  to  any  one  than  the 
the  Hrush,  on  receipt  of  three  dollars.    Liberal  terms 


will  be  given  to  tlie  trade  on  application  to  the  proprietf)r, 

G.  F.  WATERS,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mas 
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FLORENCE 

^  SOFT  FINISH 

PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  FOR 
ART  DESIGNS  IN  OUTLINE 


THIS  SILK  HAS  A  SOFT  finish; 
JTWILL  NOT  SPLIT  OR  FRAY 
IN  WORKING, 
AND  IS  DURABLE 
BOTH  IN  COLOR. 
^AND  TEXTURE. 

SOLD  ay 
lEADIHGDEAlERS^^ 

COARSE  riNE 


Mmi  Silk  Co. 

Inventors  of  Machine-Twist, 

And  Manufacturers  of 

CORTICELLI  SPOOL  SILK, 

FLORENCE  KNITTING  SILK, 

Silk  Underwear  for  Gents, 
Silk  Mihens  for  Ladies, 
Silk  Hosiery,  kC' 

Boston  Office,  18  Summer  St. 


MADAME  F.  LINZ, 


IMPORTER  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 


FINE  EMBROIDERIES. 

dRDERS  FILLED  FOR 
HAND  OR  MACHINE  MADE. 

CHILDREN'S  Dresses.  Ladies;^Underwear.  and 

Infants'  Outfits.  Bridal  Trousseaux. 

AND  satisfaction  WARRANTED. 


50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


TWO   DOORS  WEST  OF   PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


R 


nr  \  • 


E.  S.  CONVERSE,  Pres.         WM.  H.  FURBER,  Treas.       ,JAS.  B.  FORSYTH,  Manuf'g  Agt. 


INCORPORATED  1845. 


Boston  Belting  Company, 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ' 
VULCANIZED    INDIA  RUBBER 

Beltii,  Pecii,  Enie,  Sucti^Want  Hose, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  GOODS  FOR  MECHANICAL  USES, 
Nos.  222  TO  226  DEVONSHIRE  STREET, 

boston. 


Hay,  Coal  and  Railroad  Scales, 
Platform  and  Counter  Scales, 
Druggists',  Confectioners'  and 
Butchers'  Scales,  Leather,  Wool, 
Cotton,  Hide  and  Iron  Scales. 


STANDARD  SCALES  m-:--^- 


THE  MANUFACTURERS 

  ,  HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  IN- 

--U  DUCED  BY  COMPETITION 
''•^   TO  DEVIATE  FROM  THEIR 
ORIGINAL   PURPOSE  OF 
MAKING  ONLY  PERFECT 
BALANCES. 


Absolute  Accuracy,  Unvarying  Accuracy,  Sensitive 
Action,  and  Durability. 
WJLI^:EH:oTJs:E]s : 

83  Milk  St.,  Boston,  PAIRBANXS,  BROWN  &  00.     The  Type-Wrltcr,  for  easy, 
311  Broadway,  New  York,  FAIRBANKS  &  GO.     rapid  and  legible  writing. 


arm  Mon- 
ey Drawer,  Express  Barrows, 
Trucks,  Copying  Presses,  and 
Coffee  Mills. 

The   Hancock  Inspirator, 

the  most  perfect  Boiler  Feeder, 
and  substitute  for  puinj),  made. 


I 


! 


i 


